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THE SCOPE AND INFLUENCE OP ARABIC HISTORY 

Br Dn. TIL NO'LDBKli 

I’rufaMHor In tho Unlvowlty of fibiaalitirg* Momlov of tlw KoyiJ Aondomy of Sdeuoot, 

UwUnj 

IiT tlioTo ifl a I’ogion In die world wliioli oonatraina its inlinbitantB to 
adopt a particular mode of Ute, tliot country ia Arabia and the regions that 
nordor it on tho north, tlie Sinaitio peninsula and tlie Syrian ond Mesopo- 
tamian doBorts. Tlio great majovi^ of the dwellors in these parts ore 
forood to load a noinwlio life by the that, the spots in which agrioulturo 
is possible opo comparatively rare, and tho infreqtTonfc nuns, which only extend 
over limited areas, pi'cvido pasture for tbelr floolcs now in one part and 
now In another, but never for any lengtii of time. The whole olmraotor of 
the Bedouin is conditioned by tills nomadic mode of life (full of hardships 
and privotlons, though not laborious) witli its oons^t struggles with oom- 
petilors for tho prime noeosBarios of life. Tho inliahitants of tho oases, 
wlio are porraanoutly sottlod in favourod spots, differ from tlie Bedouins m 
many wsnoots, but are novortheloss strongly influenoed by Bedouin modes 
of life and thought. Throughout this vast urea lifo runs its oourse in per- 
petual change, yet roinains m essentials ever tlie somo, If one tribe pw*- 
ishes, migrates olsowlioro, or turns to agrioultural pursuits somen-hero in the 
vioiuity of tho desert, its plaoo is taken hy anotlior, which lives exactly as 
it had lived. Tho oourse of history, however, has diown that intelleotual 
foioes wore existoiit in this desert race which seem to ho looking in others 
living under preolsely similar oondiUons, siioh as the Berbers of tho Sahara. 


ARABS PAST AND PIUSSJBNT 

Wo have no oortain knowledge of the relation in which tlie 
tribes of tho desert, whom we ilrst meet with in tho Old restament (Ish- 
maelifees, Midlanitos, etc,), and wlw there appear aa olosely akin to the 
Israelites, stand to tlie Arabs of later times. As far as we can tell, however, 
]i, w.— voi^. viJi. n .1 
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they re 3 e.nhle_th.n e.e 0 tt. m-hc™ 1 » 

taiVxa'o{MEonioa,bathe Lvouts the oornfielde o£ tl .6 poesaiits wlio d.voll 
on the bordert of the desert whenever h», 1>«3 » ohanoe, or oamoa off th 



tove them foTth ftiid inflicted ft eevei-e homiUction upon tlmm 
Somewhat later 0 horde of AmflUkite inhnbitents 

invaded southern Judea and Philistia. hut were ^verely oliMlisetl by Davul, 
who was living there in exile (1 Samuel xxx). Such tribes have often 111 like 
manner proved extremely troublesome to the affMonltural population on thn 
marirm 5 the desert. But if the states to wlnoh these peasants belong will 
only put forth a certain amount of exertion iu defence 01 thou* tomtory Uio 
damrer is not serious j for at heai*t the Bedouins are not oimiienlly bmyn. 
itamany cases peasants who will protect their own property oan tmocossfully 
ward off these predatory inoumions* The non-noinadio settlors 111 the 
interior of Arabisi in partioular, seem invariably to have been i^oro vtiluuit 
than the nomadic tribes. The latter would find it hard to do without tUo 
produce of agrioultura and date-palm ouUuro» while the dwellers hi *ho 
oosest if they desire to have any intercourse with other regions, are obliged 
to keep on a friendly footing with the Bedouins throngU whoso haunts Hum* 
trade routes lead. Hence treaties are oonoluded in tlio intorosis of both 
parties, and the true Arab is an observer of treaties. 

By a lamentable prooeas of events it has come to puss that tho uoniauK 
have extended ^eir domain ocnaider^ly at the exponso of the hushiuidinani 
Even ifl Palestine the Bedouin tent-dweller now pastures his oaiuolH iu 
many spots where formerly the Israelite &rmor sat under his own vino and 
his own fig-tree and tilled his land with ox and ass. 


THE KAStS OF ARAB 


The real meaning of the name "Arab” seems to bo “dosort.”^ It in iirsl 
met with, or so it seems, in varying forms in Assyrian insoviptlons of tlio 
ninth century.' In the Old Testament it cannot be identified witli oortaiuly 
before the time of Jeremiah.* In the insoiiptions of King Darius IlyatasiHis, 
Arabaya appears to mean the Mesopotamian, Syrian, and Siiiaitio doHcrt. 
Amongst the Greeks we meet wiidi the terms “Arab, Arabia” first iu 
^Bohylus (^Periiant 816 ; Prom. 422}, but the poet’s ideas of tlio sitimtion of 
the country ore altogedier mythical. Herodotus, on tlie contrary, is fully 
ccnveraant with it ; he is speoially Interested in Uiat district, populated by 
Arabs, that constitutes the connection between Palestine and Egypt which 
was of suoli importance to tlie Persian kingdom, and not to it lUuno. His 
contemporary, Nohemiah, is quite familial' with tlio name of “Arab *’ (Oh, 
2, 19 } 4, 7 1 6, 16) and so is Xenophon. The latter uses tlio namo “ Arabia ” 
of the Mesopotamian desert in partioular (AnoA 1, 6 , 1 ) ; and this very 
region is colled « Arab ” pure ond simple by the later Syrians, The uoavw 
bos survived from that day to this, eapccinlly amongst tho people thoniHolvoK, 


* BaUtMfih, Wo Iflfl das Ptmtiiea, pp. 366 j 804 II. j Boluodor, Xeiltchrm mul ffemhivfl/H- 
/omAvno, pp. 202, 201. 

of ® wvH, 21 j «x, 6 j Joromlab xlll, 20 (from tho end 

ox tbeCaptlrlty); Jercmlfthxxt, 18 , 3 *in la«de#ert.*’ 
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It hriB lon^ stood lor both the natioanlity and the language. It is true 
ilint oven in times tolerably remote Arab xms understood to mean more 
pai'tioularly Bedouin ; us is Uie oose oven in Sabeean iiisoriptious. The 
latter are) however, more oxaotly distinguished from the settled inhabitants 
of the country by tlio use of the plumh ui its old form A'radf later more fre- 
quently Orion* 

Many sdholavs nsauino tliat all olyiUsed Somitio nations actually took 
their rise from Arabia and are, os Sprenger^ plivaseB it “Bedouin deposits*’ 
Madninen The miostmn of whether, in tiie lost resort, 
Arabia was tlie original home of the Unites or whether they migrated thither 
from Africa in pruuitive times is not affooted by this assumption.^ In any 
case the language of the Hebrews and Aramroana still bears traces of the fact 
that their forefatliers were at one time a noinadio race, which (witli regard 
to tile former at least) is to some extent confirmed by Old Testament tradi- 
tion. It is true that wherever wo have any historio record tiie contrast bo- 
tweon those oivilisod ncoplos and the dwellers in tlie desert is evident* But 
we can imagine that tlio saino thing happened with tiicni os we may observe 
repoatodlY in Arab tribes of later days. They press forward, gn^ually in 
part and in part rapidly, out of Arabia proper. The SyHan and Mesopota- 
mian deserts, barren os tiiey seam to u^ offer the nomads certain advant^es 
over the regions to the south. Tlie rainfall is aomewhat more copious. Tlie 
nomads come into closer contact with setUed peoples, and much os tlie 
Bedouin (proud of his freedom and happy in his leisure) may look down upon 
the IndustrlouB peasant and oven upon the artisan, ^yet the greater seourity 
and tho certainty of obtaining daily food prompts him to take to husbandry 
in tho region of verdure when opportunity offers. Tho process was some- 
times acooinponiod ^ violence towards tho earlier settlers, but it often come 
about peaceably. Thus one wave of Arabs slowly overtook another. The 
names which predominate in the older portions of tlic Old ToBtameut (Islimael- 
itos, Mldinnitcs, etc.) soon fall into tlie background. Tho appearance of the 
name “Arab ” may be in itself on indication of the arrival of fresh tribes in 
tiiese I'ogions. 


THU AllAUS Aia> THJSIU UrSIOlIDOVUS 

In tho fourth ccntuiw d.o. wo find the Arab tribe of the Habatmons to the 
south of Falostino, and tno same tnbe soon afterwards formed a settled state 
whioh extended eastwards from tho ancient territory of Israel as far as to 
Damascus, rose to a considerable height of civilisation, and maintained a posi- 
tion of lax dopondeiiGO upon Romo until Trajan destroyed it in the year i08 ; 
oertainly not to the real advantage of tho empire. In tlio drat century of 
our ora we meet witli princes and nobles wiUi Arabic names in ISdessa, 
Palmyra, Bmosa, and -Hatra. Tlie abundant store of inscri|>tionB at Palmyra 
shows iliat Uie greater part of tlio population of tiiis Aramaio-speoking trad- 
ing city, onooinxiosaed on uU sides by tiio desert, was of Arab ori^n. It seems 
that during tho gradual decay of tlio Solenoid kingdom, Arabs in several oases 
acquired dominion over those distrieis, Just as at .a later })erIod members of 
various Bedouin tribes rose to emhiouee ui Syria and Mesopotamia, during the 
deoadenoo of the oaliphate dynasty. Tims numerous settiedArabtiibes lived 
in many parts of Syria as llomon subjects. In process of time oil those 

I J?ic aite OsoffrapAie Amiieug, p. 208, Jiornc, 2676, 

> Cf« S. A. Unrtou. A MsteA (Now York, lOOS), Gb. 1, wbora tbo viuioiu 

opinions of tho Buhjeot aro oomparod. 
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suitftble langiinge for use in writing 

X X-Xi.!- 1.^.^ Al 


itio peninsula.' The inhabitants of this district, who arc nnlcuowu to Arab 
tracution, must have made tliemselves notoiious in the Homan proviuoOH in 
their Tiainiiy \ we can ImvdW suppose by other ineuns than predatory incur- 
sions by hindering tlie maron of oamvans or levying heavy tolls upon Ihum. 


Thus in that region all Bedouins came to be oalled Saraconi (XaptucijvoC) in 
Aramaic Sarhaje, usually with no ver]^ favourable meaning. Wu meet wltli 
the latter form in a dialogue couoernii^ Fate, written about 210 A.u. by a 


and even to all Moslems, without distinotion. 

In precisely the same fashion and at exaotiy the same time tlio dcHigntiLlon 
^Taits'* oome to be used for all Arabs by the Syrians of ISdessa and the iu- 
Imbitants of Babylonia. Only, while we inow notliing of a distinct triJiH «f 
S^ens, wJiioh must very early have ceased to exist ns such, wo liavo plen- 
tiful and trustworthy information ooneerning the Tni in Arab litoraturo. 
Their prinoipal seat was in northern Nejd, but they spread abroad in many 
(ursotiona. Even now their name has not wholly passod out of romom- 
brauce.* By dogi-ees tlio Arammans onmo to style all Arabs “Tayayo,’' nnd 
the Pewras atofsd tlie name from them.* Amongst tlio latter it is pro- 
. 3 *) Taail^ III Its more anoiout fonu (with tlio Porsiau eulux*!. 
and 1^1 m the later fonn.« The Arabs themselves reckon the Xai amojur 


ViU ViM •] I C*T‘M;r;l n n rTTl 


aFuMJiJmSl 


6 axe probabW tight in connecUng their appearance in the north with a 
’*^5- f owTiod quite a immbor of the tribes of soutl. AraUa into 
the northern diatnotej a toibnl migration of wliioh Arab tradition Ims much 
to tell, and some of it authentic. imu jmH,a 

_ The Arabs were known at tliat period only as a wholly savago race. Am- 
minnua says of &em : na«jo pemwie«a ” ^ 14 , 4 ^ 7 ) « J (*««« utinKawi 
MM opta/fiAi (14, 4, 1). The whole desoription, wjiioli lie ffivtw Iruin 
contemporary information (14, 4), is veiy instruotivo, though soiuowlmL onii 
sided and exaggerated in certain partie^are. When he savs tl L 

ojoishve upon Sesh and milk, amt that most of them 

'wte orsimerail?? ‘***‘‘’ muol?lati)i* Hyylm 

°«™.' m oT’SySy' l» 
con..,uen.^. »u.d ffirSS 

• Aaia Martgr. ed. St Ev, Assemanl, a, 846, L 
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opportiuiity of procuring clatos. Bread is an orbiole of luxury in Arabia 
oven at tlio present time. The Bedouins of tlie Sinaitio district, with whom 
S. Hilus (fifth ooutury a.d.) had to do^were quite exceptionally barbarous.^ 


ARAB OlVILTSATIOir 

Wo hayo hitherto completely ignored the seats of higher oivilisation 
which were to be found in ancient times in the peuiusula of Arabia. As 
early as the second millennium b.o. soutiiwest Arabu^ the Yemen, the ooun- 
try of tlie Sabooans and Himyars, which was well o^pted for agiioultui'e on 
account of the regular rains of its iroxuool summer, had developed a oivilisa- 
tiou whiolr has left, in tlie ruins of huge buildiu^ and numerous inscriptions, 
monuments which still excite our admiratiou. Tlie Gireeks and Homans were 
not witliout justifloation when tliey spoke of a *A/9a/94i, Arabia 

l^cUx, though their ideas of the ohoraoter and extent of this **rich ooimtry 
wore for tho most part tolerably vaguo.^ But several passages in the Old 
Testament boor witness to the repute of tlio glory and aplondour of the 
Sabceans. This is particularly ondont in tlio legend of tlic queen of Sheba’s 
visit to Solomon (1 Kings x, 1-10). Not tho leost pai't of ^e wealth of liie 
Sabcoans was due to their monopoly of the trade in certain h'agront substances, 
cepooially In the inccuso which in old timos was used in immense quantities 
at saoriliocs. These perfumes, especially inconse, ara mentioned in various 
passages of tlio Old Testament, togetlier with gold and prooious stones, as 
amongst the treasui'os of tho Sabmana (1 Kings x, 2, 10 ; Jeromiah vi, 20 1 
ISsMjklel xxvii, 22 j Isaiah lx, 6). These and other products wore carried to 
tlio nortli by Sabronn caravans (cf. Isaiahlx, 6; TobitvitlO). In tlie insortp- 
tioiis of northern Hijaz wo now have documentary ovidonce to pi’ovo that tlie 
Sahmans established permanent tradiiig-stations at a distance from tlieir own 
county. At tho height of tholr prosperity they must have exorcised a oivilis* 
lug innuoucQ of no mean importaueo upon tho rest of Arabia, especially upon 
tlioHo parts of tlie Avost which they traversed in their regular jouimeys. To 
tliom die Thamudmans, witli whoso buildings ^nown before only by tho ropoi't 
of Arab writers) tho labours of Doughty and hinting have mode ub acquainted, 
and the NabatanB, who wore dosoly connected wiui tlio TliamudtoaiiH, prob- 
ably owed tho first olcmonts of tlioJr onlinre. Written olmrnotors, which oanie 
to tlio SabiDuiis from tho north in vory early days, were l>y them disseminated 
in every kind of transmutation over largo portions of Arabia, as for ns tho 
noighlKuu'hocd of Damnsous on the one hand and Abyeeinia on tlie other. 
Novortlioloss, take it all in all, the civilisation of the ancient Yemen bore 
little fruit for tlio world beyond. Tho countries about tlio Mediterranean 
received no intellectual stimulus worth speaking of from Uiis remote region, 
nor did tlie old Somitio oivilisation, nor iron, reoelvc more, And tince tlie - 
glory of tlio land of tho •Sabwaiis has departed its influence on othei* Arabs 
has bouonio iiisigniilcaiit, 

Tho dociidonce of tlio nation was probably'duo to various caiisos. It is 
certain tiiat tho Arab tradition which secs in it tlie effect of a single oatas- 

1 UigDO, Patrol artxc.a, 70, iixxiz, Oil teqa, _ 

> The iivopov tvaiulalloti oC Mtutiiuv In Uiu eannoQtlon. The usual ftWs or the Horatlan 
teotsa (Cam, 1, SO, 1) la Ilka our '* hnppf,** too atrong. 

0 Tno nnma wan nxtonded to the ivbolo pfmluaola, a oountvy extremely poor «i a wlmlo, 
‘ApaBfa -^rabta Dmm, eiood only (or Uto Syrmn closure, ami tho Arab oouutry, to tlie 
floutlnTvet, with Petra as Its oapUal, ie Utrpala, Arabia PetreWt as In Ptoioiny, ana uiie- 

wliere. 
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^■..«n 11 P--the biMBtinff of the dam at Morib, which ms indiapensablo for i-ojf- 
Sa&tion-S £om being <ni adequate e^planat on The bu™ mg of 
Sb dam must itself have been the oonsaquenoe of nepfleoC on 
^generate race. But there may ho some 

Qomeots the decline of this remarkable people, indirecrt^, »t least, with Wio 
cwSi migration of Yemenite tribes to tlie north. At tliat 

century a.d. — a kind of retrograde movement seoms tp have sot m 
thiouehoat the fliyiliflation of a large part of Ar^^a. At certain 
We numbers of Arabs had been aUe bo write, at Iftoftt u\ rvido clmrwvtoi^ 
as M Buffloientlv moved by numewua brief insoripfaons } about the year 600 
the art of writing in Arabia was the secret of tlie few. Rvmi m Yomon tol- 
erably trustworihy traditiona of its palmy days survivca only »»hong8fc mdi- 
vlduflls* The conquest of the country by the hated 
probab^ i 
quest 

mTilisation of Yemen was still superior 
example, it oavriad on a fairly important manufacture of weapons anti ma- 
terials for garments. A dim oonsoionsness still survived of groat bhingfl that 
the country hod wrought. But, since there woro no lusborio rooorns ol Hjudi, 
the later xemenltes endeavoured to vindicate tlie fame of their forofathers 
by extravagant inventions and to show that they had done foi* grualor deeds 
than were done by the Koieishites at the head of the Moslems. 

Nevertheless the fact remains tliat the oivilisatioii of the SabiuanH uuod 
scarcely be taken into account in determining tlie j)laco of Arabia in luHtory. 
It counts for less tlian the inferior olviiisation of otlior nations loss romoto 
from the main theatre of events. The principal soeno of tho old quarrel 
of East and West, which had presented itself so vividly to tlio oyos of tiiu 
Greeks in Uie Persian wars, in the lastoontury before Christ was trmiHforrud 
to Syria and the countries about the Euphrates and Tigris. TJio Arabs of 
the northern dUtriots were drawn into ^le struggle of the Koumuib witli llio 
Pavtbians and Pei*8i^8. They weio (Uwa^’S available for pillaging tim oncniy’H 
teiTitory or horraasing their oonipatriots on tho oiliov eido. It was Imidly 
possible for the great powers to rule llio desert, and it would have been 
a somewhat tliankless tn^c ; but they could influence tlio BodouiUH sti^ongly 
by various indirect methods. Tho Arab dynasties in tho fi'outior dlHlrlotH 
wore particularly useful for tlie purpose | they ocoimiod iv pnsititm of iii- 
depeudeiioe none too eteiot, and wore invariably rogai’dcd witli suspicion, but 
they could keep their savage kinsmen, witli whom they were ooUHlaiilly in 
touch, far more effeotually in chock than regular imperial or royal ulliiiialH 
could have done. 

In tills coniiection the Christian phylarohs of tho tribe of (IhiiHHiiii 
are wortl^ of special mention on tlie Roman side. 'I'hoir capital wuN not 



, .... . important city 

Hu'a, near the aiioieut Babylon. Botii dynasties woro rospootod and foarod 
nearly as far as the ooufliios of Arabia. Borne scattered inonarcliius bad liku- 
wiBo arisen in the iuterior of the countiy. In pavtiouhir, wu know of hoiiic 
soverei^s of a family of tho Kinda tribo, whoso Iioiiio was at iradraiuiuit, 
far to the south ; mey ruled witli vigoui* in various parts of Arabia, lunch 
like the princes of tiio Hail dynasty at Uio present day. 

But this Mvereigiity was of no long duration. Arabia is not suUcil to 
monarchy. The JJodomn has too strong a taste for iudoponiicnoo j 1«) is 
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ayorao 6V6U from p^oeful enterprises for his of\vn profit, if they call for dis- 
cipline tuid Bubordinatioiii A government must be enuolly wise a nd firm 
if it is to control the inti'iictable nomad, witli his loose ties to the soil. The 
Bedouin clings to his family, his tribe, his race. He yidds willingly to the 
suggosblons ot the most dismuguielied and experienced chiefs of his tinbe, but 
only so far as ho pleases. There can be no question of a real government 
authority. This was the case even in the few cities of tlie interior. The 
decisions of the heads of families had eonsidorablo weight, but no ooorolve 
force. It might happen tliat individuals or families held abof from a cam- 
paign undortalceu on tlio initiative of tlie most distinguished men of the 
tribe, or turned bach before its objeot ^vas attained, nor could any one pi'C- 
vont tliem from so doing. They would perhaps have to endure sooin and 
mookory in prose and verse, and to that the true Arab is as sensitive os he 
is RGoessible to hyperbolietd eulogy. In Arabia, then as now, peace never 
provaUed for any length of time. Sometimes blmi'o were feuds between 
large tribes or groups of tribes, sometimes quarrels within nariwer limits. 
Oamol-lifting and tlio use of pasture and wells belonging to anolher tribe 
oonsUtutod frequent grounds of quarrel. If blood wore shed Twhioh usu- 
ally happened uninlontionolly) it oried aloud for blood. The Arab is not 
natumfly bloodthirsty, but tlie passion of revenge for his slaughtered kin 
can lash him to furious blooduiii'stiness. Fear of blood-revenge and tlie 
relleotiou tliat, in tlie peace wliich must ultimat^y be concluded, wergild 
must be paid to the bribe that has suffered most severely, in proportion to its 
losses, usually induce tlie combatants to be careful not to slay too many 
onomioB, oven in tlie strioken field. A murder or even a giievous injury 
may provoke long years of foud between families closely akin. 

A powerful eorrcctivo to lawleasiioss is, however, supplied by the . sway 
of custom and tradition. Authority (ns has been intimated bemra) makes 
up to a great extent for the lack of poliUoal restraints. Authority of this 
oharaoioi tells most strongly amongst a peo^e of the aristocratic temper 
which tlio Arabs shai'e with otlior nomadic races. An alien has no natural 
rights, but if any member of the tribe takes him luider his proteotian he 
gains that of tho whole tribe, and oouBeqiiently security for his life and 
property. 


THIS KOBBISH OIF UISOOA 

By the year 600, and probably a considerable time befoi'e, the Koraish 
of Mecca had attained a ourlous and exoeptional position. There, in an 
absolutely barren valley and near a spring of braokish water, a sanctuary 
stood. Some families of Uie Flhr o^n, which belonged to the Bedouin tribe 
of ICiiimm, liad eottlod round about it luid eBtablishod, under tho name of 
Koroifih, a lax commonweaUli of the kind frequently found in Arabia. A 
oonsidornhlo urea in tho immodiato vicinity of tlioir sauotuary may possibly 
have been respected os holy ground, in which no blood was to be shed, bng 
boforo the Koroisli took possossiun of it. Tluis secured from harm, and 
hold ill high estoom as the guardians of tho Kaalia (a small, square ^mi- 
tivo houBO onolosod within a building open to .the alw), the ICoreish hod 
turned their attention to oommoroo, Iney sent forth their caravans for 
and wide, as tlio Ishmaelites and Sabceons had done of old.^ Koreishltes 
trav^od as morohaiits to Gaza, leiTisalem, and Bamaseus, to Hire- oii the 


1 GeuSfilii xxxvil, 25. 
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Euphrates, to Saua in Yemen, and even oroasocl the Red Son to Abyssinin. 
By these means they not only aoqitipod coiisidei'ablo ivoaltli ncooruinu to 
Arab standards, butvirbat waa of mndi greater value*— a wider moutal hori- 
zon than tlie Bedouins and tlie inhabitants of tlio omos, nud a Ifnowlodgo of 
men and affairs. Although tlioy never quite atbaiuod ii rogulnr poUtioiil 
organiBation, yet WeUliauaen is right when he says, “Wo note Hoinothing 
of an aristocratic hereditary wisdom, as in the oaso of nncioiit lluino and 
Venice.*'! 

One consequence, it must bo owned, of the practical toinpor and sobor- 
mindedness of the Koreiah was that th^ produced no poet of any note, ^vldle 
each and all of the povevty-etsloken trl&s of Bedouins about thorn had great 
aoliievements in this field to show. Better fed than tlio Bedouins (though 
by no means luxuriously) and not deoiiuated by oonfliots, they inoroasod 
mote rapidlyin numbers, and hi Arabia i^e numerical sti'oiigtli oi a tribe lias 
muoh to do with the esteem in whioh it is held^ Tliolr proaporiLy allowed 
them to exetoise a liberal hospitality, and the hungry Bedouin ivppvociatoH 
highly the host who lets liim for once eat his hU. Wo may well oonjuutnru 
that lii was the Koreish who established the oonueotion hotwoon tiio anuiial 
pilgrimage to the mountain of Avahit, which lay iust beyond thoir holy 
ground and tlie valley of Mina, with tlie temple of Meooa, which lay witbiii 
it. Thus Meoca became tlie place where Arabs of tho most divorHc triboH 
mot together from far and near every year. Even befom tho days of Islani 
the Koreiah tribe was held in high esteem far and wide. Bui, howovur 
mucli we may study the enuses which raised them ivl^vo otliov Avabn, it hUU 
remains something of an enigma that this toiiid and barrou oyrio slumltl at 
that time have brought forfcli so largo n luimbor ol men, oxcUthIvo of iho 
prraliet, who, when Wioir torn onme to be placed in oivouniKtauccH wholly 
unfamiliar, acquitted themselves luagnifioently ns gonomla and sbiiOHmon. 
History sets us several problems of a Smiiar nature in tho sudden appoaranco 
of many notable men nt the same spot. 

^ At that time there were many survivals of barbaiisin among tho inhab- 
itants of central Arabia. For instance, tlie praotioo of burying ncwliovn 
daughters alive wM very goiiei«l. The cost of feeding and bringing up 
girls m ttiat inhospitable country was a burden unwillingly borne j lu'olmbl v 
the horrible manu^ in which tlioy wore got rid of hod originally sonic eoii- 
neotion wth religious ideas. In remote antiquity tlie Semites, like nmny 
other nations, reckon^ consanguinity only by tho surest gnuvanloo, that of 
a oomraoii mother. Among the Arabs and otlior pooplos wo iiml a relic of 
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th. •’"* observo a distinct intollootimi ndviumo amoiii; 

n no^ considcrinff aids, is specially mSii 

! Jime arabtachm UaidtHhum, ll, 98 . 
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tho Butno olitu'aotor ns tho lalei oneS} but ovoii they only date back to tho 
llrst luvlf of Uio eixtli ooiitury tit fartlioet. AU Atnbic poetry is rhymed, 
aud rhyme prodominatos ovon in eertnin solemn modes of spoeoli not subject 
to strict motrioal rule, such as the apotliegma of sootbsayovs. Now, seeing 
that this form of poetry, ^ to tliat time everywhere iinlcnown, springs into 
XJromineuoo in liiitin and Gfreok poems of a popular and dovotioiicd ohnraoter 
oftov the fourth oentury, wo are led to oonjectum that there may be a oou< 
nootiou of some sort witii oooidontnl poetiy m tlie employment o£ this artistic 
method, whicdi anny very well hnvo ooine into use amons tJie Arabs about 
the same time. Tho point of ooimnon origin might be Palestine or Syria, 
lihymed prose was probably tlie onglnal form. The whole matter is, how> 
over, beyond proof. 

Tho acGoptanco of this oonjooture would not impair the orij^nality of 
Ambio poetry. Among its groat merits is tim extremely fine moling for 
rhythm whioh tlie entirely illiterate Arab authors of theso poems and. of the 
rhapsodies whioh were handed down omlly display, by tlie careful observanoe 
of metres which carry out tho principle of q^uantity fur more strictly than 
those of Greek and Latin poetiy. In suhstanoo these poems generally turn 
upon tho ordinai'y subjects and interests of Bedouin life, though frequently 
idealising tliem j and loftier tlioughts are not seldom oonspiouous. Soma 
famous poets who took long journeys, sometimes living among Christian sur* 
roundings at the courts of Arab vassal kings, sometimes going as far ns to 
Yomoii, prepared the way for Islam by disseminating ideas tinged with Chris- 
tian tliouglit. The spirit tliat animates the noble tides of iuab heroes and 
worthies whioh originated at this tame points to an advance in culture. One 
uugvdav insUtutloii apueare to have had very advautageoua results^ .during 
oortain months all lioaihon Arabs observed a truoe of God, in whioh arms 
wore laid aside and no blood was shed. During this peiiod friends and foes 
mot together at oertain times and pkoes, originally, no doubt, to oelebrate 
religious rites. By degrees, however, tlie latter receded into the background { 
negotiations woi'o oiu'rmd on, treaties ooneludod, tlio poets found an audience, 
merriment and brisk iraflio wore tlie order of the day. Bveu in the festival 
lit Meoon, whioli retained more of its religious oharooter, thevaiied pitigrainme 
ran its round.^ 


nET^IGIOir OJf THB AKOIISNT ABABS 

Oonooniing Uio religion of the ancient Arabs wo have no groat amount 
of knowledge. Wollliuusoii rightly ontitles his admirable work on the 
Bubjoot Jle$te arahUohen jffeidenthmit, Nevertlioless ire can make oertain 
of some points of speoial importance with regard to our present oonsidero- 
tioii. The lioathou Arabs possessed many lioly places and many oeremonial 
rites, but very little earnest religious oonviotion. ISxooBsively donservaUve 
by nature, the people observed the ousloms of tlieir fathers without troubling 
tnoir minds about tlioir origlual Higiiinoanoo, ofTored saoriKioes to the goos 
Q'ude stone fetiohoa for tho most part), and marohod in prooes^n round 
Uieir sanctuarieN, without counting much upon tlioir aid or standing in any 
grout ftwe of Ihomj they oriotl to the dead, **Be not far from us,” without 
assooiatiug witli the ory the idea of a future life which alone gave it met- 
ing. In Uie north tho savage king Mundbir ben Mu-assamn (pOB-^64) still 
saoridcod multitudes of Christian captivos in honour of tho goddess of ike 

i Vov a lively doBCi'lpUou of B mb Wc^lhausoui Sestet 11, 80 
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plHndtVemis, oveiiEiatlielsi-fteliles hod doiio W »go in honouv of tUoii* 
God.i The Arabs of the Sinaitio peiiinBula likewise offorwl human wwia- 
floM to the planet Venus,* and we have other ocoojiiils of similar 
BivBrifloeB among tho Arabs of the north. Possibly their oloso ooiitiiot witli 
Clmatians and the adherents of other superior religions may liavo to somo 
extent revived the old Semitio roligious seal and fanotioism ainoiig tho Arahs 
there* farther south we find oiily feint ti'ncos of liiiinaii suoriilco rikl wo 
may regard it as prootioally eitinot the time of MohamiUTO. 

In tile meantime, however, tlie Arabs who hod entered into oloaoi* rohi- 
tiona with tlio Eomau Empire, and the majority of those who opciipica a liJco 
position towards Persia^ had adopted at least a euperiioial form of Ohrltitiiuiity, 
There were also some Christians in the interior of Arabia, whilo iii tlio south 
Cliristiauity had long since gained a considerable following* It had boon 
poraeouted for a while by a Jewish ruler j it was ultimately deUveruil by Urn 
Abysfunian ooixquest, but had made smaU progrosB sinw then, Olirialiauity 
os practised by the Syrians, or, worse still, the AbysainiauM, was not woU 
adapted to win proselytes among the Arabs. If only tlio diHoipliiiod 
strangtli of Home had acted upon these regions the case would iirobably 
have been different. There were Jeivs here and tliero in Arabia, anil liko tho 
Jews of Abyssinia most of them seem not to have been gonuiiic ohildroii of 
Israel, but native converts to Judaism* Tho Arab Jews, tiiough poHBOssuil of 
no great tiieologleal luiowledge, adhered striotly to their religion* lliu 
majority of Arabs .was oomnoaed of hoatlien who had outgrown ihuir 
religion. There were probably men who were oonBoious of the dofoots of 
tMa state of things, and I'eoogniaod that tlie Christians had In many poiii(;H 
an advantage ovei* the heathen. We are told of certain porsons from Aluuuii 
and its vioinity who adopted, and even preaohed, a mouothoistiu faitii more 
or lew Chrietlon, but Uve detcdls are very obseure. Certainly at tive l)egiiw 
ning of the seventh century not even tbe profoundost and uoulOHt olmorvur 
could have foreseen that in tho lieait of Arabia a religion was soon to ariso 
and to result in tlio establishment of an Arab empire duHtinod to give new 
to vast regions of tho world, luoludlug tho ooimtrius wliiuli hud buuii 
the nomes of tbe oldest oivilisations. 




Tho man whoso energy gave clear and ijraotioal exprosBion to tlio obsoiin* 
iiupulse towiu’ds a purer religion arose amidst tlio worldly-wise ICorniHli, 
Flouted at first by his sober-minded fellow triboamon, ho gniduidly won tiin 
victory for Jiis faith, ^d died tlie temporal and spiritual ruler of AraUia* 
To tho very combination of cpiolities to some extent oontrudLotory in hin 
cliamoter, lie owed hia success with such a race as tliis. Ho iirmly boliovod 
in ms mismon and was unscrupulous in his ohoioo of moans; ho was a catidoplhi 
vifiionavy, and a great statesman; steadfast in his fiindamontal oouviotionH 
and often weak and vaeillatiug in details, ho had groat prnobioid Hagauitv 
and was incapable of keen logical alMtraotioii ; he UhS a bias towards jisooti- 
cism and a tempenuneut stiungly sensuous* 

We not only have the fullest accounts of Mohammed’s whole oliaraotor* but 

hU preaoliod in tiio nnmo of 

hw God, Mid yet tho extrsiordiuary, attractive, and ropidaivo man remains in 

! ox Wi«» 'T'Jatua xl, 20 ; 1 Snjtmol xv, fl«. 
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inanjjr rospeoU nn enigma. Ho Imdoome acroBs muoli of Judaism and CLris- 
Uanity, but by venbal lepoi't ouly . Pot ^ovigb it Tomoins an optai question 
whether Mohammed was ootnolly i^morant of reading and writine, it is 
oertoin that he had neither road the ISible nor any other books. The per- 
eons from whom ho gatliered his information oonoerning the older monothe- 
istio religions must nave been somewhat unlettered fc^. This holds good 
of his Cln'istian instrnotors more pai'tioulaily. Certain Judmo-ChriatiaiL 
ideas, however, hod early laid poiverful hold upon him ; resurrection, judg- 
ment, heavon and hell, striot monotlieiein and tire vanity and oiilpability of 
all forms of idolatry. Fooling in himself the divine call, he uttered the 
Uiought that possessed him as tiio word of God; that which the prophets of 
Isram had done in exoeptional cases beoauie with liim the set form of his 
teocliing. We may he but ill pleased mtli the ^‘oasncss of imagination, the 
laok of logio, the undeniable poverty of tliou^t, and much besides in tlio 
IToran, but tliis was not tlie oiieot it Avrought upon his lioorers, cspeoially 
when onoo their attention had been riveted. It was all new to them, they 
wero thrilled witli terror and delight by those gross representations of hell 
and heaven, to these naive people the weakness of the reasoning was not 
nppA,YQ».t, while the strennowftneias oi aeserUon took lull efieet. MoTeover 
they hom'd only sonttored fragments at a time. Tlie revelation of the 
was Aooomplishod gradually, it extended over a period of more tlion twenty 
years, and thus the monotony that repels us was not realised. 

But, as lias already boon stud, Mohammed met wiidi small stiooesB in his 
native town, although he was joined by some of the best and most eamoat- 
mindod men, like Saad bon Abi Wakkiw and Omar. It wiw not until he took 
a step unpreoedontod among the Arabs, and, abandoning his own tribe, 
migrated witli his handful of Meccan followers to dwell among the inhah- 
itiuits of Yathroh, that ho grained a ilrm footing. Tlio latter, palm-dressers 
and husbiuidmen, wore n ^goroiis race, but not iQt(dleotually equal to the 
Koroish. They had given proof of their valour ohiefly by pei'petunl civil 
broils between the two elans of which tliey consisted. ^irougU their Jew- 
ish neighbours tlioy were at least superficially acquainted witli many of tlio 
religious ideas wiui whioli Mohammed ivas oooupied. The prophet soon 
gained a largo following among Hieiu. He established peace within their 
borders, they rocoguisef liim (Uiough not without some exceptions^ as their 
leadiiv, and Uigetlwr with t\m oomponiona oi hie wandoringa oonauUited at 
first the bulk and afterwards tlio Bower of his army. 

Mohtunined conquered tlio Moccajis mainly by paralysing their oaravEiu 
trado. When, in the eighth year after his departure from his native town, 
ho made his triumphal entry into it onoo more, it uoofled only one great 
eiicouiitor witli certain Bodouiii tribes to bring jlio whole of Arabia to his 
feet and to his faith. If the Bodoiiiiis liEid ooiioluded binding aHiauoes 
against him in dofonoe of Uie religious usages of thoir forofatliers and (what 
was still more importiuit to tliem) thoir own indepondeiioo, ho would have 
laboured in vain ; hut tlio inability of the pure Arab to unite for common 
action and act under discipliuo, oven for tlie attainment of great ends, made 
it possible for him to bring one tiilie jtftor another over to his side by force 
or friendly jneaiia. Ho oven contrived to turn to praotioal account tlie old 
coiinootlon botwcoii liis family and the tent-dwelling Ohoza’a m tlio neigh- 
bourhood of Moooa. Ho retained old customs wherever it was possiWe 
so to do, instiuotivoly rather than by doliboi'Eito intention. Thus even the 
greater part of tlio hoaUien worship of Mecca was adapted in externals lo 
monobhwsm and inoorpoiatod. 5ona jidd into Iriwin. The ftist «npoTtw\t 
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successes, especijillj the bafctie of Becli (a cvoiife battle uoiioi'diug to Arab 
notions), ill vliioh the men of Mecoti lost awufc sovonty dead and sovonty 
wounded, made a deep end immediate impreasiou : aiiccoss is tlio lest of proa- 
elytiseia. The oostly presents whioh Mohammed gave out of his suoila to Buoh 
dietinguiahed moa aa had not at once become ooiivorfca at heart also wrought 
offeotively j in most onsoa a genuine oonvMBioii followed in time, Ono fact 
(among others), by which we can cstiaiube fcho striking impression the prophet 
piodoced upon the Arabs, la that as eacli tribe submittou or ucloptuil his rc- 
nnon It renounced the right of retaliation for the blood shod in tlio struggle 
Uodar other ciicumstancea this reniinomtion of blood-rovengo, or of WOV" 
gild at least, would have seemed to the Arab the bwost dontli of liunuliii- 
tion. But herd as it might be for the Arabs in goueml to a^cuowledgo the 
ucophet as their lord, there was at timt time no pagan wlio wonht have 
fought in enrneatfor hia religion, At the utmost, an old woman liom and 
there raised a riamoiu' when Mohammed destroyod her idols, Oommri) tins 
with the fashion in which other Semites fougJit for tlioir faith, in \idilch the 
Arabs themselves afterwards fought &>r Islam. Ileuoo, it in evident tluii, 
as has been said, the Arabs of that period had oiitgro\y}i ihoir religion. 
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But Mohammed was soai'cely dead (682) before tho oxistonco of his re- 
ligion and hia oinpii-e vns again colled iu question. Ite had loft iiu iiwtrim- 
tiona ns to how the govemraent wua to be carried on aftor his ileivtii. A 
ruler was indeed promptly set up to siiooeod him. Ynthrcb, luny ciiUikI 
Bfadiiiat an. nabi (tho city of the prophet), or merely Modlua (tim idly), 
was the oapital aa before, but tlie rimplo-minded proijosnl of iho Modincso 
that they should have ouo sovereign and tho puople of Mooca anotlior whh 
rejected with dscisiou by the latter, Abu-Bekr, Mohmumod’s moBfc iutimatu 
inonu, and the mther of his favourite wife, booaino hia HUocosHor or vi(J 0 g(jr- 
onb caliph). This is another pi'oof of tlio high cstooiu lliu Koroinh 

ea)oy«d j for it was a matter of common knowloilgo Unit tlm Arabs would 
never eubmit to a non-Koi’cishito. 

For n while, however, most of them displayed but little iimlinalion U\ vo- 
mmn subjects of the new ocolosiastioal state. Tho utinoHl conoosHioii Uiov 
ISJm profess their wimi^ness to contimio to porforin tim 

Mlat nve times a day, but tlwy would hanoofortli no longor Hubmib to isw 

oven Omar, who now wieldod tlio groutost autlunity imxb tu 
S tho Ambs again. And hero wo rmmguiHo 

that moves mounteins in fullest and most clToctivo au- 

wiiat Melamed had preached was pure troth, that liis orders mnsi lih 
obepd absohitely. and diet God would ihen givo*! Kion Z ui 

by despatching a body of troo^ & ail S 

«. « j S sit; 

«OT2^'J£S*’SijJordS^^ K In ft VftllHlmm 

body, piMltotlon, eto.). VoWiy pwyor'M^ florauioiilofi (boutUng of Uir 
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proseouted witili the utmost vigour. Tlieir inability to oombine voluntarily 
for any groat object waa more mtent tiioa ever. Thetir soattered foroes 
could not withstand a foe unitecl under a single command and witli a defl> 
nite aim in view. The separate tribes were qDeedily subdued, in most cases 
without recourse to the strong arm. The inhabitants of the district of 
Tamauuv offered frantic resistance ; they were tillers cf the soil and follow- 
ers of Moslama (called by the Mohammedans in scorn or ** little 

Maslama"), who had sat himself up as an opposiiaon prox)heb iuMoham- 
ined’s later years* They fought for their settled homes and tiieir faith, and 
the battle against Maslama was far moi‘o sangninory than any previous 
oondict. 

Tlio second oonqueat of Arabia oonld sooroely liave been uohioved had not 
the ICoreish stood by Abu'Bekr to a man. The leaders, who for years hod 
striven against the prophet in tlio stricken field and lost ^eir nearest iiti in 
tlio strugglo, had begun to rooliso (some of them before the taking of Mecca 
and tlio majority directly after) tliat Uiey would gain enormously in power 
and oonsequenoe by Uie supreinooy of a Koreisliite. Mojiammed^s marvel- 
lous suQOOHS had mado most of Ciem to a certain extent believers. Several 
of those who had been his most zealous opponents afterwards fell or were 
sovovely wounded as champions of his religion. The oommander who bore 
tlio brunt of tho battle for tlio subju^tion of the rebel Arabs, displaying an 
equal moasnre of sagaoity and energy, was a Koreisliite, Kholid ben al- W slid, 
the same who liad neon mainly rosponeible for the victory of the Koreisli 
over the hoate of Mohammed at Mount Ohod, close by Medina, eight years • 
before. 


tfOBL'Bld 

Arabia was liaidly reoouquored before tlio great invasion of other 
countries began. The prophet himself hod set ou foot some enterprises 
against Syria, but witliout any portioalav result. The great thing now to 
be aooompliflhed was to transform tho Arab hordes from leoaloitrant nubjeots 
into joyful warriors of Ood by the twofold ^proepeot of earthly spoil and 
heavonly rewards. Here we recognise tlie hond of Omai', to whom the 
BOYoroignty passed direotly on the death of Abn-B^r soon after. The wars 
of oouquost wliioh ho inaugurated were orowned with brilliant eucoess. It is 
worth while to oonsider tho subjoot briefly in detiul. 

Troublesome onomics as the Arab tribes liod often proved to tlie subjects 
of tho Homan and Persian Qm]iires, no oue had ever dreomod that flier could 
constitute a menace to either. It ie true that when the Moslem inroads 
began, tho disfci'iots first ofleoted wore in a soriy plight. The frequ^t wars 
boiween the Komoiis and Persians had sorely eiifoeblod botli empires, and 
this was more pordoulorly the oaso with tlio last great war, whioli had laated 
from 607 to 628. Largo areas of Bomon territory, espeoiallr in Palestine, 
Syria, and Egypt, had been frightfully ravaged and ooou^od for years by 
the Persians. Tho valiant and wily emperor Heraolius, however, sneoeeded 
in turning the tide of fortvuic, and ultimately dictated terms of peace to the 
rorsidus on tlioir own soil. After tlmt tlio Persian empire had been toi:n 
asunder by quarrels over tlio auooession. Both oinpirea had lost the Arab 
outpost flioy oiico possessed. The Persians had annihilated the Roman 
vassal kingdom of tlie Gliassanids, and their own subject dynasty in Hira 
Miioli liau latterly adopted the Ohristioii foitli) had been detlironed .by 
King Ohosroes II. The folly of tliia was soon apparent. The.Bedo\iin8 
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of tlie Shftibau tvihe utterly I'outad tlia roynl ai'mies of Persia at Ibu luu* 
on the frontiers of Babylonia, probably at tixe very time whon tlio king s 
foi-oes were pursuing their victorious progi-esa tiirough tlu* tUstaut wost. 
I? X not a Ireat baV and nrobabiy fto only diroot oonsequonoe was that 
the unwnriike peaflantfl of neighboiiruig disfcnota wore pillaged by tho Bod- 
onins ; but a victory over an iinny composed in l^i’t of 
tha Arabs confldonoa. This very Sliaiban tribe dwtingiiiwied iMolt in the 

first Modem advance into Persian territory, ^ •. 

NevertheleBS there is much tliet remams eniffmatioal iii tlio immuuso 
success that attended fclie Moslems. Their armies ware nut voiy hvvgii. 
The emperor Hei-aolius was an able man, with all tlio prestige of victory 
behind him. When tlie great struggle of Moslem luitl Porsliiu began, the 
civil wars of the empire were over, and it Imd a powei’fnl loader — not 
Indeed in YejsdMerd, its youthful monorcli, but in tlio mighty prince Itustein, 
who had procured the crown for him. The groat flnauoial straits to whuUi 
bofcli empires were unquestionably reduced must liavo had m aifeot 'Uuni tlw 
number and efficiency of their troops, but that they were ntiU good for hoiuo- 
thing is clear from the fact that both the decisive battlo on tho river Yariiuik 
(August, 686) in which the Homans were defeated, mid that of ICiidiHiyii 
(aria of 686 or beginning of 687) in which a like fate waited on tho INu'kuiii 
^ ois, lasted for severid days. The leaistonoe offered iniiat huvo been very 
obstinate. The Roman, and Peisian armies may have iuoUulod irrogubw 
troops of vonous kin^, but they certainly consisted largely of diHuiplinud 
soldiers under experienced officers. The PersionB brought olopbivntH into 
the field, os well as their di'oaded mounted cuirossici's. Among tho Arabs 
there was no purely military order of battle j tlioy fought in tho ordur 
of their clans and tribes. This, though It probably umurud a strong 
feeling of oororadeshb, was by no means on adequate oqnivalout for vogulur 
military units. Freiherr von Kremer^ rightly boob in Uio Hivlnt a suliHiitulo, 
to some extent, for military drill. In that oeroinony tho AraUs, hithorlu 
wholly unaoGustoxaed to discipline, wm'e obliged m fimsse to repeat tbo 
formula} with strict exactitude after their leader and to copy every oiio of jiin 
fflovementa, aud any man who was unable to perform Ihu HuUit willi tlui 
congregation was none the leas bound to strict oompllanoe witli tho form of 
prayer in which lis hod been mstructed. But the main factor waa tho 
powerful corporate feeling of the Moslem, tlio over iiioreuaing oiitlntHiiiaiu 
for tho faith even in those who had at first been iiulifforont, and tho ib'in 
oonviotion that tlie warriors for tlie holy oauso, though doatli in tho Hold 
would prevent them from taking a share in tho spoils of victory on oarth, 
would yet partake of the most deliglitful of terrestrial loys in heaven. 


.»Q.,vau vx«uiupu Mt. rongiouH xcai, a nianiiUH- 

mtion on a vast borIo that among the Arabs the senso of roligioii had only 
tiumbered, to awaken wlien oooamon arose with true Semitio fury. '.rUo Hunm 
tiling has since come to pass again aud again on a sniallor scale. 

For the rest, so far as we ooii tell, the Arab tribes wore not all alike 
concerned m thwe rvara of conquest. The groat cawiol-broodlng tribes of 
1 of the mteriov, in pavtioulor, soom to have taken a muoli 
smollei share ill them thou tlio tnbea of the northern districts of Yomon. 1 fc 
was a point of the utmost importance that tbo supremo command was ulmost 
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tbroughoiit in tlie hands of inon of tlie Koreislif who at that time proved 
themsGlves a race of born rulers. Tlxey led Islam from victory to viotory, 
proving themselves good Mosleme on me whole, but without renouncing 
tiieir worldly msdom. Above all we arc constrained to admire the skill, 
oauilon, and bolduess with whicli, from hia h^quarteia at hl^ina, Omar 
directed the campaign^ and tlie rudiments of reorganisation in conquered 
countries. 

This uupolisliod and rigidly orthodox man, who lived witli tlie utmost 
Arab simplioity while on incalculable revenue was flowing into the treasuiy 
of the empire, proved one of the greatest and wisest m sovereigns. Hm 
injunction that tlie Arabs should acquire no landed property in the oonqueiud 
oouutries, but should everywhere constitute a military onste in the pay of tlie 
state, was grandly conceived, but proved iinj^racticable in iho long run. 
Some of the Christian Arabs at first fought against the Moslem, but without 
any very gi*oat seal. The majority of them soon oxdlianged a Chidstianlty 
that had never gone very deep for the nallonal religion. The great tribe of 
tlie Taghlib in tlie Mesopotamian desert was almost the only one in which 
Christianity retained its ascendency for any length of time, but it nevertlie- 
less fully participated in the fortune of the Moslem empire, and even there 
the older foitli gradually passed away, os it seems to Jiave done among all 
Arabs of pure blood. 

The viotorioa of the JVloalems under Omar wore continued under his suo- 
oesBor OUimon. Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia,^ Assyria, Uie greater part 
of Iran proper, Bgypt, and some more of me northern parts of Africa were 
already conquered. The inhabitants of the Roman provinces had almost 
everywhere submitted to the conquerors without a struggle ; in some coses 
they liad oven mode overtures to them. The deplorable Ohidstologionl dis- 
putes contributed largely to this result i the bull: of the Syrians and Copts 
wore Monophysites and were oonsequently persecuted in many ways by tlie 
oAherents ox the Council of Glialcedoxi, who Imd gained the ascendency at Con- 
stantinople. Moreover in other raspeots the Roman government of the period 
was not qualified to inspire its Semitic and Egyptian subjeots witli any groat 
devotion. The rule of the Arabs, though severe, at first wes just, and ^ove 
all they scrupulously observed all treaties whatsoever oondluaed witb them. 
And the inhabitants of those countries were aooustomed to subjeotion.- It 
is, however, unlikely tiiat they did the victors muoli positive servioe beyond 
oooasionally noting as spies, and wo must not lay too much stress upon the 
subjugation of what was on tlie whole an unworlike rooe. Even in Iiun, 
whore Islam was confronted by far stronger opposition on national and 
religious grounds, the buUc of the population, especially in rural distiiots, 
offered at most a desultory resistance, while the victors had still many a 
battle to light witli tho forces of tiie king and the nobles. 


CIVIL WAUS A2IONO THIS MOBUSMB 

This career of conquest was interrupted by the gi’ent civil wars. The 
Arabs knew of notliing between entire liberty ana absolute monarchy. 
The latter ivas tho foimi whioh tho coUpliato first took, but it was univenolly 
assumed that tlie ruler was bound to abide strictly by tlie laws of religion. 

* Bftbylontn (^Atnib Irak) aliould not bo luol\ideA, as is often dons, In the tem Moaopotatnla, 
wliloh last aliould be I'ostrtotod to tlie Tory dtfforont region to tlie iiortb, known lu Arabic oa 
JeslTA. 
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the suitability of this ooarse-groiuQd religion to the Semitesi and probably to 
the less eduontecl Egyptians too, led steadily to the abaudonment of a Chris- 
tianity which in those ^nita was hut UtUe superior to I^om. But in Iran 
also the new religion soon mode great advanees on its own merits, though 
in some places (it must be admitted) very much at the expense of the purity 
of its pristine oharacter. Tlie national pride of tlie Arabs could not endure 
the praotloid application of the theoretiool precept of Islam that all believers 
should be on au absolutely eciual footing* The new converts reiusmed Mos- 
lems of the second class, and, in oertain distriots at least, ^y felt the dis-' 
tinotion bitterly. Even at the time of tho second gi‘eat civil war these 
so-oolled clients’* (mawoff) had on one ocoaeion played a prominent poi't, 
though onljr as tlie^tools of an ambitious Arab. 

Tlie action of a “ client ** population of this sort was fraught witli far 
greater oonsequenoea whan auotlier Eoreishite family — the Abbnsids, de- 
scendants of au uncle of Mohammed — rose up against tlie Omayyads. One 
of thoir ^’oat omissoiiea placed himself at the he^ of tlie Moslem natives of 
eastern Pemia (Khorasan) and bv the help of tliose Iranians Uie Abbosids 
sooured the throne (7$0). Tho ohonge must bo regarded as in groat meas- 
ure a strong reaction oi tlie Persian element sgainat the Arab. The long 
suoaossion of' great oriental omiiires had boon interrupted by on empire 
purely Arab, and tlio sequonoo was now renewed. The seat of government 
was once more transferred to Babylonia; Baghdad took tlie plaoe of Babylon 
and Gtesiphon. Tlio great o£&oea of state were already largely filled by per- 
sona of other tlion Arab descent. The old Arab pride oi birth was outraged by 
the faot that no weiglit was now aitaohed to the consideration of wliether the 
mother of the ruler iiad been a free woman or a ^ave, and that thus the Arab 
strain of the rolgning dynasty beoaTue more arid more interfused with foteieu 
blood ns time went on. A second Persian reaction is signalised by we 
viotoiy won, after a protracted strugglo, by the oaliph Mamun, the sou of 
a Persian woman, over his brother Amin, whose mother was m the stock 
of the Abbosids (818). Muiuun’s troops wore nearly all of them Persians. 
Their leader, the Persian Taliir, founded the first semi-independent sover- 
eignty on Iranian soil. The forms of government remained Arab -to a peat 
extent, and Arabio likewise remained the offioial langua^ but mnuine Arab- 
cloin receded more and more into the background. Above all, professional 
troops reornited from tho peoples of the Bust, or even of the, for West, had 
almost wholly superseded the Arab levies. 

Tho proQoee of Arabisation wont on apace, in tlie north Semliic oountiles, 
Egypt, and evon in great tracts of the Oooident *’ (Maghreb) but this Aiab- 
BpeaKing population, witli its profession of Islam and its preponderanoe of non- 
^abio elements, dilfered widely in thought and feeling from flie Arabs of 

E ure blood, who from tliat time forward were represented (muoli as they were 
efore the days of Islam) almost entirely by the Bedouins nnd dwellers in the 
oasoB of Arabia and a few plnoos m Africa. The great historic rdle of the pure 
Arab ^vas played out* But this neo-Arabic nationality gave more or less of 
the same oharacter to all Islamite countries. This holds good in great meas- 
ure of Iron oud the countiues that bordered on it to the northeast, south 
and souljioiist, in so far as they fell under the iiifiuenoe of the Arab relig^on.^ 


1 Tlie portloiiB of northorn Africa weat of Eg^pt and the Modem porta of vrestern Europe 

men are become Aiaba '* won aald tn the year 728 av 720, In ralaronoe to an Iranian 
Btodk convortod to iBlom. Tlioao wlio Uiue npoko would have used tlio word Ta^ik for 
(vfde BUpre, p. 4) j tba Atabto ehvonlde reetorea Ataib. 
u, w.— Tor«viri. 0 
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Nevertlwlesa tlie eastern proviiwea of tjie oalipbato no more adopted the 
Arab tongue Ovhioh gained ^e mnstery in the principal cowntrioB of 
the \vest^ holt and oven in a gi'aat pai*t of tlio Magareb) than tho onetern 
half of the Roman Empire had adopted the Latin tongno at tho time that 
the mst was abnosfc completely Eomanised. The Arab toiiguo oxorciHcd 
a profound influence none Uie 1^ upon the l^ersuiiis and all tiuoli luitioaH ne 
drew their ciUtni'e from Persia. It was not for nothing that uvon in thu 
last-named country Arabic was long the language of governniontt ruligloiii 
erudition^ and poetryt and so remmned to some extent ovou aftor the native 
language hod I’cassertod itself. Persian (and Hindustani^ Kurdiehi ctCM 
likewise) had borrowed largely from Arabioi espooially in tho dcpartinout of 
abstract terms^a thing we should not liav&oxpeeied in viow of llio anti(][iuty 
of Persian civilisation and tlie newness of that of Amhiu. Tho inihumou of 
Arabic ie apparent even in the remotest bronolies of modern X’oreiivn litora- 
tnre» just as all Tentonio languf^ bear traces of tlm prctfounil iuiluotU5o (^f 
which formerly oconpiea a position in Eui'opti iinalngoiiii in inuiiy 
respects to tliat of Arabic in Islamite countries. 


IlTFLTTZKCia OV PlsnsU OH MOBhiSMB 


But 


if the Arab spirit modified tho spirit of Porsia in many ways, tint 
converse action was no less strong, possibly stronger. Many pouLluat inH|.i. 
tntwna, the forms of polite society, nay, of town nfo us a whole, luxury, art, 
mi even the fasluon of dress, came to tl\o Arabs from Persia, lu tlm 
Omayyad period Arabic poetry remains in essentials truo lo tho motluMls of 
the old heathen Bedouin poets j though side by side with tliom— ^uml niovu 
particularly m theworlcs of the best poets — wo mark tho gradnul growtli i>f 
a more elegant style, suited to tlie more oultivatod tiwtos of tho lf)wnH, ami 
e™ of a oourtly whool of poetry. Even in later tinios, however, the luelh- 
ojis of the eider poets found many imitators. But after the Abbiiskl imrinrl 
tue writers of Ambio poems, taken as n wliolo, wore no longer men ul mm\ 
Arab descent j many were fi’oedmon or of Imiiiblo origin and I’erHiun or 
Aramaic ijBtioutthty. Ihus during the Moslem period evim Um native nnelH 
*;y yriing lu Arabic, nud Iwnco the rlBing Bchool of Per«iau 
^ traditions of tho Arabic sohool, boLli in mol,.,, 
atruotura, nnd m OTbjoot-mnttuv mid viirbiil uxuroMHi.in. 
Cnhappay Jt allowed itself equally mdy to imiWo tl.o lu'tilSly j ,, 

Bahvlonirtlm espe<nany as dispUyod in the largo uitlijs nf 

and A nifl arose from a liboral interniixlnro of Pnrsbui 

the btS^of MDalaKon? li uetmiUy ei.oko,, l,y 

infinAT.^ -D at lonst m tho early conturios of iHlamiriUi 'riw, 

sieu ohem M5'Pefaien^rit fmXld K' 

hiD’hoHf', na^nm 
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Islam men tmyellocl much^ partly to complote their ecUioatiou and acquire 
the polish of the man of tlie worhh piirtly for pure love of travel aud uiivst 
of adventure. Public and private sooietioa of bea\i»’€mnt% and soholars 
existed in every town of any impoirtunco. A brisk trade by land and sea 
did much to insui'e tire rapid interchange of commodities beWeen regions 
tire most rernotoi even such as lay far beyond the pale of Islamism, and the 
result of trade avus the acoumulAtion of vast wealth in the great cities. 
Thither also flowed the taxes levied fm et upon the iuhabitants 
of the plains. Of course there rvas no lack of misery iu the great cities of 
the Arab world, any more than in those of Riiropo and Ameincn at the 
present day. 


ARAB AIBOOTtSS AKI> TBADITIOKS 

Tlio Moslems very early began to hand down biogmpliioal records of the 
prophet, at fli'st by oral, but in the umin nutlrentic tradition. More impor- 
tant still to the whole Moslem, world w^as tlie tranamisaloii and oolleotion of 
precepts covering tlie whole of life, whioh pretended to be preserved in the 
exact form in wluch tliey hod bedii uttered by tbe prophet or made current 
by his Aot.^ It is of the utmost advantage to us to-day that tlie history of 
Mohauimed’s suocosBors, of tlieir great oonquests, and ox tlis ompiis, follows 
so immediately upon bis own. The several records used to be handed 
on with tlie names of those Avho voucliod for thorn, from the first eye-witness 
down to the last toller of the tale, variations of statement being pmced close 
side by aide, In tliis way narratives told from the point of vieiv of abso- 
lutely different parties have come down to . us aide V side, many of them 
deolmg witli the most important events of the first centuries of Islam, so 
that lustoriool oritioism is frequently in a position to ascertain the main 
features of what I'eally took place witli for greater oertainty than if tlie 
Arabs themselves hod prooeodea to draw up a regular Jiistory and bad manip- 
ulated their autliorities in their own fashion. The tradition of tlie deeds 
and adveutures of tlie onoieiit heroes of Arabia, too, was oarefully oherisbed, 
and much of it has come down to us. 


AKAB I^ABBXBQ 

In this, as iu all brunches of oxaot learning of the Moslems, tlie Arabic 
language stands alone at first and even in Inter times ocoupies the foremost 
place, whotlior the student immediately ooucornod was of pure Arab descent 
(wliioli was probably very seldom the oase) or of mixed or foreign blood. 
This holds good of the soiencos related to tlieology, above all, and of . all 
bronohos of knowledge taught iu tlie schools. Not one of the soienoes prop-* 
erly so oollod was evolved by tlio Aiubs (and the woid may be taken in the 
moat ooTupreliQiiaivo souse) out of their own inner oonaoiousneas, not even 
grammar, the first braaoU of learning to assunio tlie form of on exact solenoe ; 
some of tbe fundameutal oonoepUons involved in it originated in the logio 
of Aristotle. This science, arising, as it did, out of the necessity of expound- 
ing the Koran and anoient poetry and the dosire to preserve the olassio 

I Goldithcr has xonderod a moat important BerricD by proring how sliglit Ike impovUtnoe of 
thlfi form (b on pvtroly lifotorlo graunds, and Iww ovorythlM Qmt pMsed ob valid tn OQitaln ottolBi 
ivas amrlbed wlthont xnoro ado to tlio piopliot hliUBOif. See partloularly Fart II of lila JUnHam- 
medaniKhe Sttidien (Ilnllo, 1800). 
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UA ItilVlJPUVVWU AAWU& V44«J MAftV’** 

vetsioiis.^ Sveii iBlamite dogmatlflm found itself ooiistruined to adopt iliti 
methods of tlie pagan phUosopiy of Greeou. 

The men who laid the foundatdona of Arab loanilng wei'o for thu most 
part not of Arab deaoent, tliongb exceptions aro niovu luuueroUH than Ih 
commonly supposed. Sibawaili, who drew up tiie first groat ooinj)tindiuin 
of the Arabic language, Avns a Persian j tliou^i practically all lio did wan to 
compile what he had lioard from his teocliers, tlio oliioi; of whom, IClmlil, wan 
in all likelihood a pnre>bloodQd Arab. And tliis worlc, upon wiiioli tliat oF 
later soliools made little advanoe as far as the substnucc is conouriiod, is vary 
clumsy 111 form, and as unsystematio ns tUougii ho had boon of pure Arab 
descent. Exact svstematisation is a liard tiling for the true Hcniito to oom- 
p^. The ascendency exercised by the Arabic language during iho (luiitu- 
lies in which the iutollcotual life of lalamito coimirios was in its glory is 
heat seen from the fact tliat even those l^ersians who olainnsl nrjjoudonoc 
for their own nation set fortli tlioir oinnions to tlint effect in Avidilo works, 

In this place it is of course impoasiblo to outer upon llio liiatorv of Anili 
learning i we can only insist upon one single imiiit, namely tlud (at knwl, 
in the branoliaa of sonolarahip whioh weiu hold in the liighoHt cHtoom) 
tlie onlmuiatiou was reached early, and they wore then treated of In (miuuI- 
less works— oompendiums, abstracts, commontarioB, and vorsKloationH--. 
without any particular voi'intion iu tJi© subjoeb-mattor. How far inodlcimv 

nflfni'n.l amAli/ia nnrl mnfliaivin^S^a .. i .1. ■ . 



“ — —V •rTvi.muu nbi»>uui>i’U Hi |i|iu VOry 

mune^dironioles m Arabic 18 poiim(W^^^ Hum that of thoLatiii 

cliromdes of the Middle AMSj beonusG, for ono tldng, tlio writers of Ibo 
former were men in the thiclt of actual life, uomo oC tlumi indeed men of 
S « tho latter were gononvUy written in niomis- 

a oome the mOinimito of historioul criUcism, or at least 



fheae antliologies and works on the liistoiw of litcniLui'o 
are ^e of remarkable merit and of tlio Jdghost value to us; ^ hleuituiti 

as s matter o£ course) is entirely .t„ e„,Wlen fS & 

r|3 ^ 

thB adontccl Usit brllllaut luvm.tlou 

contaasa,«quea«p?^K^^ tl.t ffffi 
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it rises here aiid there to the exposition of grcuid ori^inel ideas. Xhe same 
holds good even of ra^ticisini which is at bottom lu sharp opposition to 
soieutiflo speoulatioii. Originally an alien grow^ among ArabS} with 
its roots ;^artly in neo-Plntonisni and Ciinstianity, pai'uy in Hindu and 
Persian soil, it nevortlioless attained a notable development among the Mob- 
loms. ^ ^ speonlation was hept witliin stvlot limits by the dominant religion. 

serve 
more 

a whole, however readily we may obnoede diat in prox^ortion to its vast bulk 
the part placed by originality is small, while that played by the r^etntion of 
repeUtlons is very large indeed, It is ueYerthefeBB, on tiie whde, greaUv 
siiperior to tlie oontemporary literature of Euro^. There we should seek 
in vain for auoli works os, e.g.^ the ^reat Sooh of aottgB^ wliioh sets before ua 
in varied guise the course of Arabic poetry down to late Moslem days, and 
the lives and doings of the Arabs of ^ time and of tlie later courts (tentli 
oentary) alilce; or the geogiaphioal work of Mnkaddasi (tenth century), 
the works of Binuii (a Persian ^om the neighbourhood of what is now 
Kliiva, tenth and eleventh centuries) on chronology and other subjects, which 
are eq^ually remarkable for tlieir keen observation and stidedy soientifio tem- 
per ; the geographical dictionary of Yakut (a man of Byzantine lineage of tlie 
twelfth and diirteentli centuries) | the poutioo-historicol IntroducUon to 
GhronieU cf Ihn Klialdm (of Tunis, fourteenth and fifteenth oeiituries) and 
many others. Kot unUl eloae upon, the dawn of the Renaissauee does Europe 
gradually assort her deoiaivo superiority over the Kast in every sphere of 
mtelleotual life. Arabic literaturo is of peculiar and supreme importance to 
ourselves because its vast sloi'e presents to us a oompi'elienBiTe and vivid 
piotui'e of life and thought in wide regions of the nearer East. Without it 
we should find the oriental peoples of antiquity for liai’dor to understand. 
Prom ihia point of view tho study of Arabic » of even groater importanoe as 
an aid to the right comprehension of tlie Old Testament and the cuneiform 
inscriptions than it is, on purely linguistic grounds, for tlie interpretation of 
the Hebrew and Assyrian languages. 


uoeraL spirics ^ot wnion uiere were never many; were lorcoa to oo- 
the utmost caution in their utteraiioos ; although there was probably 
freedom of thought in Islam than in Christian Europe. 

Lit whatever judgment we may pass upon Arabic soleutiflc literaturo as 


IKVLVBKOIS os THB AUA.11B UPON SUBOPB 

The priuoipal effect of Arab learning upon tliat of Europe oousists in 
tliis — that a few Greek works wliioh had been translated into Arabic and a 
few Arabic works which had foIlow«;l in tlie footsteps of the Greek, were 
translated into Latin eitlicr from tho original or tlirough die medium^ of 
Hebrew versions, and thus beoame text-bookB to tbo Europeans. Tho origi- 
nal ideas of Arable writers ou medicine and mathematloB may also have been ^ 
imparted to western nations by translations of theii’ writings. In tdl like- 
lihood a Europoan now and again studied inodioine under tho direct guidance 
of an oriental jiliysioioii. TninBlaUoiis of oortnin Aiubio books of tales and 
fables, native to India in Uio first instauoe, were widely oiroulated in Europe. 
Arable poetry soaroely infiuonoed tliat of Europe at ml, at the utmost a few 
Uoiuanoo voi'BO-formB may bo imitated from those of later Arabic poetry. 
Generally speaking we cannot but say tliat, in the region of intolleotual 
activity, the infiuence of tlio IVIoslein ou tlie Christian world was fai‘ slighter 
than we should have expeulcd, oonsidering tlio iiiuuiuuruble points of contact 
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between tlie two iu SjjaiU) Sioily, ilie yooim of llio OruHiulost nud ultiowhuio. 
On tlio otlior baud, l^e IDiiropenna borrowed ninny ilotuila oC onlwivrd cnltmu 
nud luxury from the OrientnlH. 


LATER EVENTS OE ARABIC CIVILIZATION 

During the early period of the Abhaaid dyuiiety tlio Ariib (im])[ru mii- 
tiiiuad to expand more and inoi'o. It m truo that the poriioUml warn w\t\i 
Byzantium did not result lu any permanent conqiiosts in Ania Minor ; lint 
Islam, and with it a oertain proeesa of Arabisation, advaiiuod with giuut 
strides, eraacially in the East. This advance ooniinuud ovun wJiilo the 
calipliate fell lower and lower and its poworpassod to other dcNpolM, inoHt of 
them not even of Arab descent, who usually treated tho oa1i])li witli a kIiow 
of reverence as tlieir lord, but piaotically took little hoed of him. More- 
over, the Abbtifllda never ruled over Spain, wliitlior an Onuiyyad liail fled to 
found there an empire of his own, which soon attained a high dogrou of 
prosperity. Other empires, either aheolutely indepondont of llui oaViplnito, 
or aotuolW hostile to ft, presently arose m their macos. Uub lUo glory <»f 
Arab oiviiisation suffered no great eoUpso, oven when tho oallplis w(U'o ninro 
puppets in the hands of tho Buids, wlu) lind ooino as nioroonarius from lliu 
semi-barbario mountain tract of Gilan in Iran and Imd oHlablishod a mighty 
empire (tenth century). Even the terrible 'rurkish migration, \vUi(d» led 
to the rise of the for mlghtiop empire of tho SoljulcB, loH mnoh imhunimil. 
aiie brisk and joyous life of a refined oiviiisation still sliinoH forth from tlm 
nagos of Hanri 8 M<iJeamat (elevourii oontury). Tho Orimdos did iiulood 
bring weater m W thmi ever upon the wrotohod laud of Palwtiuo, Iml on 
the whole tliey affected tiie nations of Islam far loss ilian thoso whhih 
adhered to the ohuroh of Romo. The attacks of tho Mongols wore tln> first 
shook which destroyed the fairest flower of Islamite oiviiisation. Trmji's of 
toe ravages ^petratod by those moiwtore are visible to Uuh ihiv. T’ho 

AC tost time the oahnlietc was lu reality a potty state having for its cunlLnl 

* ”^Thfl T*? Coiistptjnojdo alomi could vie in iniporlimi'd. 

rioulmrirt^ opmoidml Willi and markod th« cbmc of tho glo- 

enreiro. Even before it oamo to puHs, thn MongedH 
tho flourislimg civilisation of tiie East by deHlj-oying^hn 
1 and moasttoring their inhabitants. A rcmmint of Ainf) imU 
turo found refuge lu l^ypt, wlutlier hi^pfly tho Mongols did not pi'iiotinLo 

• Yet even this oomiuost actually Emoted the sncoml 
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and still continues to expand. It is true that in many Islamite countries the 
influonoe o£ modern Europe makes itseU felt even in learning, but it does 
not go deep, and the genuine Moslem soholar still trends oloscSy in the foot- 
prints of t^e truG believers, his predecessors. And Meooa, the home of ^e 
prophet, with his sanotuory and his soliool of theology, is to this day the 
reli^ous centre for all who admit his claims, and reoite tlie Arabic formulm 
of the salat, and listen though in most oases without the faintest compie- 
hension— to the Arable Soou ^ Ghd^ Thlthor the pious pilgrim makes 
his way once in his life at least, if he possibly can, nor does he negleot to 
visit at tlie same time Mohammeas grave at Medina. Tliis oonstant gather- 
ing of pilgrims from every c[uartor at Mecca, and the influenoo exercised upon 
tlieir native ooiuitries by the tlieologions who settled tliero, eitlier temporaiily 
or permanently, are of the utmost importance to the unity and strength of 
Islam, or, at least, of the oroed it involves, whioli is tliat held far the 
greater number of Semitic races. The language of the Holy City is Arabic, 
but the population is a mixture of the most diverse elementa of nationality 


TiATKB IBLAm'SS 

The Arabs of Arabia (as has been said before) have long sinoe lost the 
place in the history of tho world which they ouoo occupUa under oiroum- 
stances wholly exceptional. Only twice sinoe then has a strong movement 
made itself felt in at least the nearest of I^amlte lands. In tlie tenth cen- 
tury tho Earinates, a secret sect of Persian origin, hostile to the Abbasid 
ooliphs and, at bottom, to Islam altogether, established tliomselves firmly 
in a port of northeastern Arabia, very difiioult of ocobbs. Their leaders sue- 
oeedod in winning over many Bedouins by the prospect of bootv, and thus 
caravans of pilgums were frequently massaoi'ccV or robbed of oil tliey pos- 
sessed ; some of the large cities of Babylonia were several tunes captured and 
pfilaged ] Meooa itself was takon during the pilgrim festival ; tlie saorosanot 
Blaok Stone oorried off (980), and an end nut to pilgrimages for a time. 
These proceedings were accomplished by muon bloodshed. Tlie Black Stone 
was ultimately restored after an luteiTal of twenty-one years, on payment 
of a heavy ransom. The Karmates were secretly in league witli the Fati- 
mites, tho auti-calipU dynasty in Africa, which olaitncd descent from All 
and Fatima, tho daughter of Mohammed. Tlioy sank back into insignifl- 
oanoo by slow degrees.^ A oonnecUon of somo sort exists between the 
above-meutloned occurrcncQs and the migration of certain Bedouin ti'ibes, 
iindor tho ausploos of tlie Fatimites, from Arabia to Upper Egypt and 
I’ouioter parts of northern Africa, where they oommitted great ravages 
(oloventli century). 

And in tlie eignteentli oontury tlie puritanic inoyement of Abd ol-Wahhab 
arose in tho heart of Arabia, wi^ the olneot of restoring Islam to its piis- 
tino purity and ropudiotiug all innovationB that had oropt in bv lapse of 
timo, from the veiioration of the tomlra of saints to the smmeing of tobnooo. 
The WahhabocB brought tho greater port of Arabia, inclusive of tho holy 
oitios, under their inllnoiioe for a while, exacted a minute observation of tho 

^ Cf. Baonoko-Untgiongc, ilfcfcfta (two pCTtAi 'r!\o Hogue, 1886 end 1880). 

3 Cf. do Goojo, Jlfooi. «Hr lei ia Sahr€iin oC lea FaUmtdea (Leido, 1880). In Uils 

connooUou wo may oteoivo Uiat In ous own dnys Urn Dut(^, wltli de Qo^ at Uwlc head, have 
readerad tax groator soivlcos In Uio elaoidatlou of tho blatory and geography of the Amhe thou 
the boUooIb of any of tlio gnat naUoQe. 
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iireoepts oE religion, bore flfcriot i-ulo in all tilings, mul ostiiblinliotl n (lomlitioii 
of peace such os that oounti-y, predeatiuato to lawloseuoss, luid not known 
since tbe days of tlie caUphato. The WahhftbooB wei-o horotios iuusmuoli iiu 
they did not regard the ” catholic ” principle, whioli had won uooopLiuioo in 
Tdami that ell tilings adopted Iw the oonsonsns of tho whole ohuroli wjjro 
binding npon all men j though of coutso the fiotiou^ win kept up tliat tliw 
Consensus was inYwiably in harmony witli the original oharaotor of tlio 
faith. They, on tlie oontrary. held ni all sorioiisnosH tlio prinoiplo, wliloli 
•was -unWersally lecoguised in theory, that every innovation m tho Hphore of 
religion wits wholly reprehensible* 

The great minplioity of the reHgion of Mohammed mado it posBiblo to 
effect tbe restoration ot its pristine purity in a fur higlior dogroo tliiiii tlio 
nighty efforts of the sucteenth and subsequent centurius oonlil oiluot a 
letnin to primitive Christianity i and besides, the conditions of ounleinpn* 
rary life in Arabia were not widdy different from tlioso that had provalled 
iu the time o£ tho propliet. A few of the thoologiaim of tlio Ottoinim 
empire aotually recognised the Wahliabeos as orthodox. Thusu fanatical 
zsfliots were, however, obnoxious to the Turkish govornmoiit for iiiorn 
reasons than one, and hence their power was bi'okon by MulminnuHl All of 
Sgypt, after a desperate struggle* Wahlmbism nettuilly oxIhIh to thiH <lay 
in the interior of Arabia, but under two mutually hostile clyniiMtiou and (iu 
spite of having ooeosiomdly sent its emissaries as far us Inmu') without iiiiy 
great pro^eot of spreading. It is firmly rooted only among tho noiwiomudio 
^^ba. Tlie Bedouins never obey a Wahliaboo ruler oxoopfc uudor oonipiil- 
men. They are at all times lonth to servo n muster, and though aniinatod 
by the Moslem spirit, they ore veiy negligent in the porfonnunuu of tliolr 
religious duties. They do not oven hesitate to extort nil they poHsiblv oaii 
from pilgrim earavans, eitlier by openly waylaying them or l>y lowing loll 
for the pnvilew of passing tlirough their territory. I'alcou im a whole, Dm 
life of tlie Bedouin of tO'^y still nears a strong roHoniblanco to that of liis 
ancestors long ago, but liis inteUcotual level uconie to have Hwvk from i-b\> 
height It muntained at tho time of Molinmmod. Kvoii Dm Jiuniimr of 
places in Arabia suitable foi- agi’ioultuie npijours to huvo diiiiiniHlmd Diroujrh 
tbe neglect and decoy of ii’rigation. 

The foot that a few points on tho const are of some imnortanoo to 
European eoi^eri^ and polities is of no consequouco to Dio oounlry iih a 
whole, at least for the present. ^ 



HISTORY IN OUTLINE OP PABTHIANS, SASSANIDS, 

AND ARABS 


Wjh turn IdaoIc now to tho soeue of the earlier liistorj) turning back in time 
Eiluo. The events of three groat empires will pass quioldy tlie view, 
the period of time involved ooing more than seventeen hundred ^ears. The 
torritorles oooupied by the peoples under oonBideratioii were wide, and the 
peoples themselves sucoessively dominated the eastern world, and contested 
HUpromaoy there with Home. Of the Parthians and Sassanlds it must be said 
tliAt, while important in holding Romo book, they had otlionvise an inoon> 
sidernblo induenoe in the West $ moreover, Rome could not have retained the 
Orient even, had elie ooiKjuered it« As regards tlie oulturo iiiftiionoo of tlie 
Partliians and Snssanids lii Europe, this was virtually nil. The cose is quite 
different when we oome to the Arabs. Here was a raoe which not only 
booame dominant in the Eost, but seriously threatened to overthrow and 
supplant the entiro oivilisation of Europe | and whioh, foiled in this, retained 
supi'euiaoy in the East and developed an indigenous culture that powerfully 
induenced all Christendom. 

It must be understood that the relatione between the Farthians, Baasanids, 
and Arabs is geographical and ohronolc^ical ratlier than othnologioal. The 
PartQnans wore overthrown by tjie Saasanlds, and tlie Sassanids by the Arabs. 
The three peoples suecesBively ruled over similar territories, and their 
histories may advantageously be considered in sequoiiee ; but it will bo 
uuderstood Uiat tliey rmireseuted different raoee and boro to one another 
merely tho relation of the conquered to the oonquoror. An outline of the 
history of Armenia is appondod, to give oompletonoss to tho subject, muoli 
as wo gave clironologies of various other minor nations of Western Asia in a 
previous volume. 


THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 

(9G0 0.0.-228 A.j>,) 

Buriiig the roign of the Solenoid king Autloohns II, Diodotufi, vioemy of Bsotrla, adzes 
the norblioBstem provinoea and ABBumea flio title of king. The formation of this 
kingdom la not Mieenblo to tho olilofa of tlio doaort tribos wjio, under the Sdoucid ' 
rule, have never &ll dlroot control, nnd some of them migrate Inlo TMtliia. Among 

as 
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them are t>vo brother^ Araeoea aiul TirMatcfli of Ihn Pai'niaue. In a miari'nl w liiiili 
arieeabet^reeii &em and rhereolee, pTeeamblv eatrapoS Aalauaiu*, tlui tutlov Ik slain 

0 . 0 . and Atsooee la proolalioed Ung in Aaaoki norUiwost of rnrtliln. 

390 foundation of an independent inonaroh; by Araaoea I. AutUichu^ uii uououiil of 
olvll and foreign vacsj la unable to proeced n^net Ai'aaooa. 

318 Death of Araaces. Hie bvothori TkldaUa, (a\caGOda» tahliig tlin nmiio of ArsnueN, wliitdt 
is botne by all hia auooesiiora as a throne nmno. They lako tlm liihi (pE " hiiif' of 

hinge.” 

318 After defeat of Seleitooa CalUnieua at Anoyra» Tirirliitce InvuiliPs Parthiti, slays tlin 
epatoh Andragotesi and ukea poaaofleiou of tlio provinco. Jlu }wxl KuinuH IlyA’oiiinn, 
and oaueea alaiaje aemy to oppose Soinuous. 

388 Deeisite^oiyotTli'idalieaorer Seleuoue. The latter ia ohllm'd to roliini to Anlioidi 
on account of civil vat, and Tiiidataa ie oimbled to ooneolumtn Ills hlngdoni. 

811 of Tlridatefl. Hia aoUi Araaoea fiometiinoni but incorroulJyi caIIppI Avtnbn- 
nuii ancceede. 

800 Antloohua the Great ^ina a victory over Aiencos on tito Biiinmit of hloiint Jiahus. 'Din 
Farthiana ietii<e to Simoa and are bestead by AntinoloPH. Bnvi-eitdnr of {i^irviiea. 
and treaty of peace. Aiaocea roteina Partmn, but le reduced to avawal of AnbioiphiiH, 
Farbhia reoiuna undUtnrbed for aosno yenra 

181 Phriapatlua or Araaoea (ZU) Fblladelphua aucoceda his father. Owing h> (liu dfi'iiy 
of Sdeueid power, he aota iia moteotor cf the Greeks in his Icinudom. 

178 Phraatea I or Araaoea (IV) OTiaopator aiioceodM Ids fethor. Ilo nohinn w tliii Aim-, 
diaoa. 

171 Phraatea dies, leaving the throno to hia brotlior, Mlthriflatoa I or AvanooB fV) 
B^phanea, who at onee anneotea aeverol satrapies of BaoWiiv to hlit hinmlom. llo 
holda court in Hyreauia. h' " *»« 

168 At dn.& of King Xupratidca of Bootylo, Mitlrtldatos couMnueH the eou<iu«-st of (lutl. 
county. The llindu Knah becomea the ewtem boundary of Parthla. Alilhrlilahm 
turns to tiva west. 

S"!*™!*. Xho ]!n* In lli.iilly l„„|, |„ 

lao c «pt^ of Dematrio. JI of Syrto, who hn. attampM to ooMilliih IihiiHiilt in Mwinj 

Ills nncln, AitnbnuiM) I 
wiMulmw, 


PIP< 


h. .Tin I I ^TTT , "***“•. uompipjjeu 10 aitiw 

!v " Antloohua TJpoy hat'e c 
128 dSSp^SSS ^ thomjtliOT begin to rav^ tljo couiiU 
128 Death ^ a dwMtrouB battlo with the %thianfl. I] 


ill some SSaouw«Mllil‘'l''“Ij*i ’'I™ 

fe® ®**»™ces, is placid on ttw throne of ’S *“/? of 
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70 PbraateB XIX suooeeds hlH InihoTi 

00 Phraalea deoliuos to help Mithridatea of Poutu8» whom Tlgraiies lias joined. Xigraiics 
ofEors to roBtoro his Median oonqneste to Phmates if lie wlU ns^. Phraatos hosl- 
tatos, but 

00 neoepts orertui'OM of Pomp^, andtwith younger Tigmnos, who liaa quan’olled with 
his fatliar, nroiMU'es to inrado Armenia, Phraates boaUmeB Arfcnxarta, but leaves the 
younger Ti^nos to oontinuo. Defeat of Tigranea by hie fathor, Tlie former iioN 
to l^omp^. Tho older Xigranee euiTendors to Pompey, and the younger is put lii 
chidne. l?hraatoHd<]niand^rigianoe'd<dWerftnce,butiturMusQd. Phraato recovers 
Media and lOSiiinoB title king of kings.** 

Bd ’While Pompoy ie in Syria, Phraates attnoke and dolcate tlio older Tiguince. Pompoy 
rofiiBos to interloro, but sends umpiroe to eottlo the dieimte. 

57 Murder of Phraates hia two eons, who divide the kinj^oin. Orodes or Hyrodes I 
tokos l*ai«th{ai and Mltbrldatea lH takes hledia. The latter is soon expelled foi' his 
omoily, and Orodes reigns alone. Mithridatos ozpooks tho !Ilo»miis to reatore him, 
but tliey are oompelled to go to ll^pt to restore Ptolemy XI. 

65 Ilo attaoks Orodes alone, who ileos, but with tho liolp of Surenas^ 

61 oapturoa Mithridates in lialwlon aud pttte him to death. Crassus lakes ud>’aul-ago of 
this otvil atrifo to invado Pnrbliia, 

69 Great defeat of tho Homans at CaitIiio by Suronas. Orodes snakes peace vltli Aiiiio* 
nin. Ho ratta Bnronas to death throng jeMousy. 

63 Unsueeesafitl Parthian Invasion of Sraia. 

61 Casrius doloats tlie Parthians at Aimgonia. 

60 The satrap of Mosopotainla raises a ravoU in favour of PaoortiB, son of Orodes. Paco- 
rua is recalled by Orodos and Syria le ovoouated. Orodes assodatos Paeorus wltii 
him on the tluniui. 

After tho battle of Phil^i, Labionus, wlm has been sent from Home to obtMu help 
from Orodes, advises him to seize Syria. 

iO PaeoriiB, Laiiiuiius, and a large army arindi Syria, which falls into Parthian handa 
All tho Phcsiiioiaii dtios except T^ro submit. Tho Paitldans ajmeor In Palestine and 
tlio counti'y rlsoa against Herod and Pliasaol. Hyroauus dcqmsed and AntigoiuuiHul)’ 
stitutod. The oltlcs of Asia Minor exooiit Strotoiiicen omu their gates to Aabieniis. 

80 VtmddluB, Antoi^B gonoral, drives Labienus from Ada Minor. Capture and excou- 
(ion of Labionus. 

88 Complete rout of the ParSiians and death of Paoorns at battle of Cynhestioa. The 

Parthiaus ovaauato Syria. 

87 Orodoa in grief at l*acorns' lorn, redgna crown to Ur son Phraates lY. He at once 
innraere bis brotliors and tlion Us fn'Uior, liis own son, and all possiblo olaimants 
of tho throne. Ilo removes tho oapital to Otoriphon. Many of tho noblos flee to 
Antony, who plans a woi' agoiust Pnriiltia. 

80 Antony appears in Atropatono and bodoges tbe capital. The expedition proves a 
failure. 

89 Hobellion against Plirantes, onlminatiug 

83 in an unknown nsuipor taking the Uicoiio. Ho Is suooeeded In a few juoutlia by TirP 
dates XI. * 

80 After battle of Aotinni, whloli draws iiiu Homan troops from Media, and Farthia, tlie 
Parthiaus soizo Media mid Armenia aud pat Artaxes II on the Armenian tlwono. 
PhraatoH regains his kingdom for a short time. Tlridatcs floes to Syria, wliero he is 
protected by Ootavian. 

S17 Tiridates, wim tho holp of tlio Arabs, surprises Phraates and ooiupels him to floe. 
PhrnahiB Anally persuades tho Soythinns to luflp him and 

20 Pliraatus is relnutated. Tiridates flees to Augustus, ciuTyliig Phraates* youuger son 
with him. 

29 Augustus rustoius I’livaatcs’ son to him. Civil war ri^s in Partiiln. 

20 Augustus visits the lilast. Phraatos, in fear, returns Homan onptivcB and tho ensigns 
taken from CrusHiis and Antony, to Aimtistus. 

10 Phraates sends his family to lloino in order to remove causes of civil strife, hooping 
only his favourite wife Urania, an ItiUiau slave girl presented by Augustus, ond lier 
ohiid Phraatos or Phraaiaces. 

2 Alioiit Uila dale Urania and Fhraatea V (or Phraataoes) iinirdor Phraatos IV. 
Phraataoos oxpoiB Artovasdes III from Armenia and puts Tisanes IV on tho tiivono. 
He also duposoa Ariobarxau<!S TI of Atrojuttoim (Media), who was eslablislicd on that 
throne by Augitstus about 10 ii.o. A Kuo ol Parthian priunos sucoeod in AlvonatoiK.- 
1 Augustus makes toiuns with Pliraalos, wiio ronilgiis uU olaiins on Armenia aim souds 
luB BouB to Home as hoBtngea. 
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3 Plinifttooea inttn-ies Ms jnotheir, in <M^nseqn&uco of vrltiok 

d lie is deposed mi takes refuge in Borne. The Paithians bring Imok m cxllud prince, 
Orodes ll> and moke him king. lie mwee a orviel ruler, and for UiIh aluiul 
D is mnrdei-ed. The Pat^ians apply to Borne and reoolvo Vononea I, (ddent nuu of 
Phraates IV, os thw king, uifi long remdenee in Bomo and loveigii HymiwUuva 
moke him unpopular in Partliio, and 

11 Artabanuf III, ui Arsaoid on his moihor's side and vrho bud botm king t>( Alt'ditv 
Mtro'Patefie),lB ost up as a pretender. lie is nnsuecoNsful at first, but finally dofculH 
vonones at Ctasiplioii. The lattm* flees and Is clioson king ut Amienia in 111. 
TiWius persuadea him to givo up this tliroiie. 

10 After death of GermanionA, Artabaiius b^ins to treat tho Boinniis with oonUnnpt', imd 
places his son Arsaces on the throne oi Armenia. Ho inalces no sovero a rnlnr that 
86 the Parthlans apply to Tiberine, vho finds himsolf oompollod to intortnn), llu IndiiiioH 
Bhanamaziea, king of Iboiia, to put fomard his brailier Mitlirlilii,h>H as a clainmiit 
to the Aroienian tliroue. War results. 

86 A^ndesprewi xeroU instigated by Tiberine puts Tirldnton, grandson of llirAiilos IV, 

on the throne and Artati^us flees. 

87 Artabenue eomea to ima.% with Bomo and i« xeatorod. 

40 Death of Artabanua. His son Vardanea suooeod^ but is doposi'd 

41 h? OotanM, thief (dfieial of ArtabMins. 

42 Vaidanea i-ecorera throne, mvlng to Gotarses’ oriioltles. Civil war I’tsHnUs, 

48 Vardanea eantuTea fieieuoiai and Gotar/os rotlxes to Ilyrcanlti. 


— r — ^ 

46 Gotones makes irnsiteoeseful attempt to lugaln throjio. 

46 Vardanea inuJ^d while huntinff. Gotoraos a^n takm llrnmn. 

X ralMule, tiio Parthlajis ask Cleudiuu to give thuiu lihihurilaU-M 

raithridates V) son of Vonones aa Idng. ® 

60 Gotanee oapfmiea Helierdates on Ills way to Parthla. 

“ «t Mo, 11a ,„.,1 ,„,,t,aWy 

64 Death ^ Vonona suoeeed^ by Ms oldest son. Volognsea I, \vlii> is Ihu Non of ii 

VoWusofl puts Biicoriis mi ibu Hmuin uf 
Kth?hiKS.mfii AwMJua— having doposed UndainiNtim the iisurpor 


Ka V » wmpol the Daithiaua to ovannate ATineuIa. 

’?55SIE 1^# ettMka Awaenla and bi-lngs on wnrwltli Rojno, JlyvpJt©/ JJviimnJn 

ll r£ Borae^weumed. The Roiumih aro i-cpulHwl. 

?5 ThJ?i^?5IL‘5! and «io rarthiaiiH sno for poacn. 

II Vo,v.™„ 

M KingE^chma aa.l gl™. il t,. l-artl.a,.,arirt.. 

sot. ooiao, A. «,„uia u.„1 ...uta it a ,to,a.. 

\}l Solouola. 


Hadrian wUhdiawa lloraausSdl^ Ihndh of 

Uiim^tes oxMlled. Botuioro ami Cnwrocs rwiovem throno. Pm- 

p's.? te ktagdm^f®* “ ™’"* ““ ®'“ Wiig. Tlio i,illuo„,.u „t 
® Voiogasoj Ml 
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102 wlion, aftot death o£ Autoniiuia IHun, Vologafies eutm Annenia and oxp&la the king. 
Tliu gi<catosi war botwuen Homo and Partbia enHUi>.‘i. 

104 AridluB CohsIus diives Vologasoa from Syria) oiitiarA Babylonia) and burns Seleuoia) the 

moat important oily of tlve Ikist. 

1 05 Great plagii») originating in rartliini spreodK over tho wlwle world. 

100 PoauQ with llome. Mesopotamia bcoomos a Homan province. Fnrtliia beams steodlLv 

to d^Ui\o> 

101 Boatli of Yologasos III. Tologases ZY aiococds. 

104 Volosascs permits tlie Modes to assist Orrheeno in revolb against tlie Homans. 

100 Tim PavtUiaiw ravage Mefiopotamin. 

100 Sovenis siiiprises tlie Fartliians and takes Seleuein) CoohO) and Ctesipliou. 

201 Sio^ o{ Atva by Sovoi’us, who is oompolled to raise it. 

200 VolcwaRcfl succeeded by his mw, Yologaaet V. 

210 111a brothor, Artabanus (IV), appeara as a oloimani of the throne. Civil war. 

216 Caracalla demands the surrender of Tirldatos^ brotlier of Vologasos IV, who has taken 

rofugo with Volcffiaaes V. The laUev rofases to give him np. Caraealla doolaves 
war, and the oxfle is dolivei'od ni^ Artabanns gains tlm upper iiand and iiolds 
Cteaiphon. Caracalla deolares war on Artabauus on the lattci.^ refusal to give his 
dax^utor to the Hotnau emperor. 

210 Tlie Ifomans pouotrate to Arbola. 

217 On death of Camcalla an immense force invades Mesopotamia. Maerimts 

defeated and puroboses peace. 

222 Artabauus raiilaccs Ins brotiier ovoi' tlio wliolo of Parthla. 

224 Ardashlr, thu Sassaiiian king of Povais (or I^uia), invades Partlda, taking several 
oitioe. 

227 Battle of Horinisdjan. Vlotoiy of Ardasliir and death of Artabanua 

228 Aitloahir ooinplotoa Ills conquest. Knd of the Parthian ompire. 


THB BMPIBN OF THB SA8BANIDB 
(328-061 A.i».) 

Whllo the Arsnolds woiKi ruling their kingdom and lording It over tlie minor kings 
of the nalglibouriiig counti7, the rulers of Persis (or Pemia proper) seem to have 
occupied an ioolatea nosition and not boon inoUvled lu the Foxtlilan empire. At tlie 
beginning of the thlra oeatuiy a.i>. the kings of Persia liavo lost all power of keeping 
the ompire togeihorj all tlio land is ntled by a uuiubor of focal potentates. One 
of thaw la Pahak, son aud dcsoeudant of a certain Soaan. of Khir. Pabak conquers 
oonalderable territory boyoiid his oxvn dominions On liis doatli Qie suooesaion of 
Sliapur or Sapor, tho oldest son, is disputed I7 Ardashlr, a younger son. Sapoi\ 
dies suddenly and Ardoahir puts his otlier brotiier to death, and settles hlmsoli on' 
Ills throne in 211 or 312 a.d. About 224 ho invades tlio land of the groat king *' 
Artabauus IV of Farthia, and by 338 the conquest is ooinplete and the title of 
« great king" dovdves upon Ardashlr. IBi makes Ida capital at Ctoslphoii. 

228 Foundation of tlm Sassonian enipiro by ArdRahir or Artaxeraces. lie passes his 
leign in oxteiiding and consolidating hfo ompiro. 

280-288 War.wltli Uoiiio. Nlsibis and Carrhio taken. 

241 Doatli of Ardashlr. His son Bhapur or Sapo^I siioocods. 

242 ^por ponotrfttoe to Antioch but Is drivon baelc by tho Homans. 

244 PhlUpnua oonoludes n humiliating peace with Sapor. Psaoo roiens uuUl 

261 when Sapor invades Amionia ana puts Gio king to flight. Tno Persians now make 
repeated invasions of Syria. 

268 Tho JRoinan ompoi'ov Valerian tokos tha field ai^iist the Foi'simu. 

200 Captaro of Valorlau bv Sapor. IIo proooeds towards Asia Minor but is repulsed by 
OdonathuB, king 01 Palmyra, who lays siege to Ctesiphon. Sapor acquires no 

S ormauent gain of territory. In Ids rolgn Manl proaohes his dootrlnos tending to 
10 amalgamation of Christianity and Zoroastrionfam, and leading to tho formation 
of the Maniohmaii soo^ 

278 or 278 Sapor suooQoded by his son Hormua (Kormlsd) or Bormledas Z. 

274 Death of Hormua and aoooaalou of bis brotiior (Y) Bahram or Voraaea X— a weak 
prinoo, given to pbositre. Maui executed in bis reign. Perseontion of the Mont- 
chmans and Cluistlans. 

277 Bahrain ov V&ranea II suceoeds his fathoi*. He wars with Home, ending 


so 
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282 -ffiHi a peace wSlli Prolms. Pa-gj. takes Cteriphon and Coohe, aitvH dies 

283 Af tey ^mY^ 

- s 

^ ...a Mo,„i.o. 

tamia ceded to Boina. Peace laato 

ana Abdioation o£ Naiseyii b. »ooa ao,»«fl £of miioUy. 

Sapor aims to aeite Bisibie and i-educa Aymeme. 

^ lu «... 

300-868 Wkr iKha^^^toMM alnioafc^coniplate snsjwnaion In tl»o oonfllot with Koino, ^ 

8Ml?«rSie inX e!^ Komana ana tot peaee. Sai»r Mum .in.l war in 

850 SaS?pto«0 Amida, bat the Romana regain It Uia foWng yoar. noHliVitifH an. 

863 whw^Sw^I>«'‘OT Jnllan attempts to atriko ft dea^-blow at Sapor. IIu bikuH 
but fails to capture Gtasiphon. Death of Juliw Jn battle- 

a ehammol peace with ^poTj graftting him tl»e Iftada eoat <d Uo. rjgviH, ivnil 
pai-t of MesopobwnCwith NislWa and Singara. The RomWU also agiee hob to liolp 
Aw ^t^ ya oi ArmoniOi and Sapor proceeds against him. 

805-388 Reduotiop of Atmenin and Iberia tar l^por. 

871 The Romftns attempt to xecoyer Armenie, bnt fall through l)>«akiug out of tho Hotlilu 

370 Death of Sapor aucoeeded by his brother Afdaahir ^ 

m or 884 Ardasbir deposed by the nobles towards whom he has beon vory sovore. Bhapnr 
or Bapor lH, proba^ a son of Sapor !!» raised to the throno. Ilo makos n iliiliiilo 
treaty of pcaee with Koine, 

888 or 389 Moxaer of Sapor by the nobles. life brother (or pOTlmpe son) Bobmm or 
Varanes III succeeds. 

800 Dividou of Armenia between Ferela and Koine by treaty, i ho division proctiuully 
lasts until Arab times. 

809 Assassination of Babram. Veadegard or (TeBdegird (1) the Bluoer, mu of Sapor I 
or Sapor 11, aacooeda. Be is friend^ to Rome, and Aroadius aiipoints him tho gnui" 
dian of his son TbedorinB. He sets liis son S^>or on the tlirono of PorH'Armoiiiiu 

420 Death (d Yezdegerd, probably slain by tbo noblM. Sapor hurrion from Amioula to 
take throne, but is «ain. A certain Khosrau or Chosi’oos is ntado king, but anollior 
son of Yezdegerd. Balirem or Varanes (V) the Wild Ass, snocoods in golbliig tlio 
throne, with tho help of the Aiabs, among whom ho has boon living in oxllo. 'nds 
is the first intervention of the Araos In the affairs of Forsia- 

431 War breaks out wi^ Romo, probably instigated by the nobles lioHtilo to the king, 

Fersiaos defeated, and 

432 peftca is nisde,^ving religious freedom to Christians In l^rsia, and to Zoronstriaiia In 

the Romanmpire- There la oonsM worfaro with ll^htjmlitios or Whito IhuiH 
during this reien. 

439 Babram reduces Pers'Armouia to a proviime. 

438 ^9 Bahrain succeeded by his sou, Yssdegerd n. who is oruol to tiio Jews uiul 
Cliristiaos. He suffers severe defeats from the White Huna 

431 A severe Tebellion, due to leUaioaa peTsecutioue, broake out iw BurB-Arnmnla, ami is 
quelled with dlffloiiJty- 

457 Death of Yevdeger^ and contest for the throne, between his two aons, Hormuft 111 
?u Poroses. The latter ia finally siiocessful, owing to aHsIstanoo from 

tno White Ilttus, Fero* perseoutea Jews and Christians, but favours the KoNtoHinm, 
when they are driven from Rome. 

484 Defeat and death of Peroz in agi-eat batUe with tlio \Vh!to Huns, with whom ho him bflHii 
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at for soino yenrs. Rnvolt In Annctiia put down by Zarmihr. Balaah, Fexox*s 
brother, inode king. lie puis bia brottier, Zoieb, o, claimant of tUe ihrono, to deatli. 
468 or 480 Bhlaeb doposoa by tlie noblea, and bhiided. Xavadh I or Xobad, sou of Patoa, 
aucoocda him. Kobnd fai’oiirfl Alosedalc and Ida new coimiiuiiiatlo religion, and in 
conauquoiice 

400 is dopoflcd and liiipriaoiiod. IQa brotlior, Jamaap or Zames, Is plftocd on tho tliroua. 

ICobod cHCt^B to tho White lluna, a»d vfUU tlieiv Ivclp 
408 or 400 I'uoovei'a Ills kingdom. 

609 Kobod boglns an oxhauatdng imr nritU Romo, \ 7 hid 1 opeim tlio way for tlie Arabian 
oonqnestfl. He soixos Tboodoaiopolia. capital of Roman Amonia. 

003 Pall 01 Ainida, and tciviblo inaaoacvo ox the inhabitants. The Romans recover it the 

ioRowlng yewf. 

000 Pooco oonchidod wltli Home. Tho Romans build tho ffi'ont fortreas At Rara. 

021 War renowod with Romo, Rcllsarina iirat eomoa to tlio front oa a general. Naraca 

and his brotlioi' desert Kobod, aiul join die army at J luUn. 

020 Miindhir of Ilira invados Syria. Kobod mARfiaoi'ca tlie Masclukitoa, who liave become 
too powerful. 

031 Kobod innkca oampalgu in Syria. BGltaarhia compela him to turn bnok. IDcfeab of 

RQliaaviiis ut Rakka. Poi-sian succaiiHoa in hlosopotamio. Dentil of Kobod and truce 
ivitli Rome. Klioarau or Ohoaroes the Just, Ida aon, siiooccda. Hia wlm 
lutornol govei'iimont honoAfcH the kin^iu greatly. 

032 ** A Purpotnal Peneo “ mnda with Ronrn. 

040 OlioarotiH, joalons of llellHoi'lna’ conqueets in Africa and Italy, goea to war witli tlio 

(iinpirc. lie invados Syria, Aiitloch token, Dora laid under tribute. Cteslpliou is 
uaplurod. 

041 ChoHrot'S ialccs PotvA In Jiiusialon. 

040 Homo boya a trnoo for 0 . largo sum. 

001 Tiio arm of Ghoarooa robola in Suaiano. Ho is taken and poi'tially blinded. 

500 Tim Turks take tlio right bonk of tlio Oxua from tlie White Iluiia. liaotrift becomes 
apart of OlioarooH* kingdom. 

0(12 Kitty yoara* poaco made with Uio Romans. 

070 Ohosrons noiuIs an oxpeditiun againab tho Obriaiiaii Abysalninns in Yoinon. lie puts 

thoin under tribute. 

071 War brealcs out with Romo, over tlio tUroateuad loasof Poi'S' Armenia. 

078 Olioiiroea tokca Dnrn. The war oontiiiuca. 

070 Deatli of GhoHroos, sncocoded by Ids son, Kormus or Hotmladas IV. lie mokoa 
a sovera but just ruler. Tlio war with Romo mid a severe one wltii the Turks fill 
hia lolgn. 

G80 The goiicrol Balu’am, dofooted by the Romans In the Caucosaa. He is removed by 
Ilorinux, and ravolts. Tlie king's soil) Ciiosroos, Joins tho rebels. 

GOO llornuiz is doposed, and Hliortly afterivords put to death. His son, Khosrati or 
Ohoaroes (II) Parvea, sucocoda. Bahrain ooutosts Uio erown, and seises it. 
Bohrnm or Varaiioa VI puts down on inminrootion In Cteslphon. 

001 Cliom’oaR isjcuycvh tlic throne, with liolp of dm emperor Mnuvi^. Rahtam flees to tlie 
'Turks, aiiil is inunlored. ChoHroon atrengtlions Ills position, and puts his brother, 
Rindoo to death. Anotlior hrothov, Rlstara, csoapos toMedia and makes himself king. 
5D6 or 000 lioath of Rislam. 

004 War lirooka out witli Homo, over usuv]Wtion of Phooos. Dara oapturod by Chosroes. 
000-008 Tim Pnrsians invawto Asia Minor. Tlwy mWmico os far as Chalcedon, 

010 OhoKi'oea abollKhofl the kingdom of liiro. 

014 The PersituiK oaptuni DainASOua. 

010 Tho PorslanH oopturo Jorusnlom and tlm holy cross. 

010 Persian invasion of Rgypt. 
on 'Ibo Voraians ocomw Cnalnodon. 

022 IlernoliuN proooods in person against the IVsions, and gradually ivlna back tlio Persian 

ooiinuoHla. . - , ' 

028 ilcTAoilnH I'oaohoa Cloalplion but Is un&bk to take it. Robollion lu Gtesiphon. Chos- 
roes and most at Ids family nr» slain. Ilia oldest son Kavadli (Xobad) n; or 
Biroes, is mode king. IIo raniHioTs most of his brothers, and sues for ^ce Ivom 
tho Homan ICmpiro. A tonililo pcatllonoc brooks out and Kobod dlos. His infant 
Hou,ArdRshir»I,auefl6odB. lib ia tho lost male Sossonld. 'The tlirone ts disputed 
by many olalmants. Oliosroos, a son of Kobnd II, mokes himself khig in Khorasnu, 
Imt is soon slain. . . . . , , 

090 Tho holy mwiH la I'otnriiod to lloraclins. Tho gonerid ahahTbam. is supported in a 
cliiiin tbo tlirono by IIoruoUiiH, IIo fakes Cteslphon. " 



82 PAETHIANS, SASSANIDS, AND AEABS 

630 Mnrdei of Ardnaliir, followed by that of Shahrbarftx. Boren or Ptiron, a dnuglilcr of 

Chosroea II, takea the throne* She makea a treaty with llernoliua. 

631 Boren succeeded Iw Paros (Paroeae) n, who xitlee but a short time 2 then Asarml- 

dokbt, slater of fioran, takea the throne. Hormus V, grniidaoii of ChoarooM 11, 
maintains a rule otov a portion of the country for a ehoi^ time. 

632 Asarmldoldit dethroned by llnatem, hei-editaiy marslml of KhornNnn. Ferrukhsadh 

reigns a ^rt time in Oteaiphoii. 

632 or 639 Yesdegerd HI, gran^ii of Chosroes TL is put forwai'd Bomo of ilio iioMoh 
and orowued. romddixadh is alalu and Yesdogera aoicnowledgod ns sole king. ITo 
^tdluea to acce^ tlia Uohammedan religion at luvltation of Abu Bokr, and tliu 
Moslems invade Pereia. 

636 Fensian defeat the Moslems at Cadesia, or Kadis^a. 

6-10or642 The “VictoiyofViotorles*' by tl^ Arabsover the Persians at Nohavoinl. Thu 
last great Persian nnny is shattered. Tlte nobles gradually yield to tlm Arab uhlufu. 
YesdegeM is driven from plaoe to piece, oontluuauy show of more nuil more powur 
nnril he is inurdered in 061, and Persia becomes part of tlm Mohaniinodaii dnmlninim, 


THa ABABS 

THB rHE-MOHAHMSDAB BRA 

Before the Mohammedan eoncuosts, Arabia is divided into a iiumbor of local iiioii- 
arohiea In these we recognise two distinot origlna 

(1) ThoaeruledbyatMeofeouibomorigia— thegeuuinaorlCnlitawooArnlm. Tlwir 

lOOTaRiiles form a rim around the wim and desert eontro of tlio twniuHula. 

(3) The ^tra of Arabia is occupied hynomadio racos—tho Mustaiob Arabs, of north- 
em onglQ, deaceiidanfs of a mythical Adnmt. 

THE KAHTANBE KIN<}DOMB (ca. 880 ii.o^4 x.i).) 


-"-A ut 

hy 

until ^ AbyesinioUH rule th» k lu^ploiti 

m tho IfnhtwiuH dynasty, 

o<» Mohammedan oouquoat of Yemen. 

THE KINGDOM OP HIEA (lOtfllO a.o.) 

MaUk,it*iS^^oi’lS5wa]]^«i«toVSp^^^^^^ Itadod aboui mn a.d. |,y 

MO Muitareb ArehS^ ^ ^ lorsians, but oxwoIhoh considuraldo 

wu Mundhir nX- 1 rln.» nt Ut^ ... 1 .. 1 . , 

Persia, boce 

“ii® "8W«"i Whom Ifavau 
flirt „,"*™®«lf killed, in 664, by a Itoaan vassal 
fllO CJioaroes II puts an end to tha kingdom lara, 
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TUB KINGDOM OP GHASSAN (800-088 a.®.) 

Pounded about 800 by Thalaba, tlio first to take the narao of king. His sucoeaBora 
rule until 686, yrlion DJabala VI surrondora to the Molwinmedaiie. 


THB KINGDOM OP KINDBH 

A amnll kingdom, of Yeinonite origin, ivbioh detnclioa ItaoU from Irnk in the fifth 
OQutury A.D. and maintaitiH Its exlateiuHi for about IGO years, vlien it is absorbed by 
tlio Miiatarobs. 


TUB HUSTAIUSB KINGDOMS 

Tbo northern tiibes inhabiting ociitral Arabia, or Arabia Potrea, beaomo oonsolidated 
into five kingdoms : 

Rabiah, in the oaat contro of tlio pesinsola, 
or Kida-Ailan, in tlio nortli. 

llavraaln, in tlio north, 

Tamiiii In tho middle. 

Tlioy aro, from tlie iinio of thoir foundation, mora or leas tributary to Yemen until 
600 Tlioy make iliomaolTos indt^iidont, under tho ieiulorahip of ICoiaib, who now tries to 
nuito Ilia nooplo in n Hiiigle ooafodoraoyi but tho plan is frustrated by hb aasassina- 
tloii. Tho tribes now liiad a warlike, disorganised oxieteuee, euoroaehing slowly 
upon bile Kolitiinao kingdonm. During this poriod tho tribe of ICoieish beoomes 
piomlnent. Tradition ossigmi tlioir origin to lahmaol, and they have beoome the 
guardians ofthosooiod ICnabn. This gives iliem pie>omii)eiieo over nil otiior Arabian 
elans, and at tlie beginning uf the sevuntli century a.i>. tlui tribe of Koieish and ito 
Muatarob aUlcs Is tho most powevfnt oonfuderuoy in Arabia, the Kalitanee kingdoms 
having boeomo more or less vassals of Uw Persian and Byzantine omplros. 


TnU KINGDOM OP NABATiBA 

Tho NabaVrenns aro a famous pnopio of ancient Arabia. Soonre knowiedge of thrir 
histoiy coue book only to 81*i n.n., wlum Antigoiuis failed to toko their fortresa of 
Petra. They are deserilied by Dlotloms as a pastoral and trading people, preserving 
their liberty in Uio arid country of Arabia Potreo. At tho fail of the ^louoids they 
extend tliou' territory over the lorUlo oountiy east of tho Jordan. They oooupy the 
Ilauran. Poninoy redueoN tlioin to vussala^, and in 106 a.d. Trojan takes ^l>ia 
and brooks up the Nobntoonn notion. 


MOHAMMED AND BIS aUCCBSSORS (670-001 A.i>,) 

ea, (170 Birth of Mohammed, of a iiohlo Koreisli family, at Meooa. 

QOMIO Yoiira of mud ilatloii , during wliioh the prinoipIoB of Mohainmedauism are developed. 

010 Year of tlio ** oali,’' Moiiaminoil imgine to make eonvorto. Oppomtlon to his doetrluoa 
Inoronson among tho Aleoeaim until 

022 ho llm‘s witli a body of fuUowors to hledina. Tho liogirn. Beginning of tho Moham- 
medan orn, 

028 Tito first musc^uo liuilk Mohammed hfloomoe a warrior. 

(124 li^rst iinttlo for tho faith witli tlio Manoans at Bodv. Viotory of Mohammed. 

026 Battlo of Ohod, and vioto^ of tlio Mecoans. 

027 War of tlm Powm. Tlui ItorolnU make tocme with Mohammed. 

028 War against riio Jews of Kliallmr. 

020 War against tlio (buok eubleets in Arabia. , « 

080 Mohuinmod moves agaiueb Mocea. lie conquers it. Ww with tdie Hawaain. Rapid. 
Sprund of Isinin. 

082 Dentil of Molinmnicd. IIo loaves tho entire peninsula, witii too exertion oi a few 
triiiOH, uiidoc one sooptro niul one oremi. lli» lather-in-law, Abu Bekr, is oho»n 
Qiillpli, or roprosontablvs. An army umior Khalid sots out agaiiisb the Byaantina 
Kinplro. Abu Bokr reduces a revolt In NoJd and Yemen, and defends Me.dfna. 

088 Kimild, on the lower JSuplirates, is oailod to Syria. 

w, w.— VOL. vm, n 
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PABTHUNS, SASSAiriDB, AND ABABS 


KhalidoaipttiTesBouAli»nd9TaTruo4theH»ur4n> Doivthof Abu 0()k». OmQfiiuooo«<l 
695 CuptOMOcCamasQua. , « , 

683 Eouaa, Hellopolisi Chaloia, fiercufti and Edeasa adood to tbo Molmminorlau ampivc 
Batda ot tbe Hlorotnu (VeMnutc). Heraoliua abaiidona Syria to tho MoHloma, 

697 Battle of Cadeala, or ICadiaiya, and Eatery over the Ponriana, Omav oapturua Jovusa 
lem, aod follows it up by tairinir Aleppo aud Autioob. 

088 Meaopotamia ia oonqueiocl by tbo Udhatamedana, alao XaviUR aud 
eSD Inranon of Egypt 1^ Amru. 

<41 Battle of Kebavend. and gitat vlatoty of tlie lilohatnmedaiui over tlio PorNlaTifli Man 
of U)» Peraitui nobility ootne to tei’ina with iho Molininmodana, Yozdegorf] llio Icing 
fleea to a nmote oorner of the realrUi wbaro lie holds a vesllgo of power unli 1 oi 
669, AlaxandHa oaptutod. 

044 Death of Omar aucoeadod by Othinos, a weak ruler, who allows tho power to fall into 
the hnada of the Koi-eleb nobility. 

047 InraaloD of Africa by Abdallah. Arabian viotoTios, e^^Uiog tho Homans* 

640 Inraaion of Qyprua. 

860 Conquest of Andui. 

683 Conquest of Annenla. 

664 Conquest of Bhodaa. 

666 Defeat of the emperor Conataua by the MohninmedaoB in naval battlo off Mh Flioinix 
in Lycla. 

666 Murder of Othiuan by a Mrty In opposition to tho growing worldUneas of Mntn. 

of tho opposition, and aoiiJn Jaw of Alohammod, eueoeeds. Battle of tlus Uuinui, 

"w»- 

i?a Bat^rfSifff^^ TbotteoomWofanUonrebalswgainetAH. 

• W I thc lottOr Wll\B. retWO lUddu WltU tlw 

Emp^ Eaypt eonquared enr iloawlyah. 

^ dWstoM'*^ ^ and^owlyah, dividing tim oalipimto into Uio Bast awl Woet 

661 K^rejlto emtipinoy to murto AU, iloawiyah, and Amru. Tlie formor aloim /nlln 
His eon BaasBii Bucceeda, bqb abdioatss In favour of lloawiyali. ’ 

THE OMATYAD DYHASTY CWl-TTO *.»,) 

ThJ'twtellf *" <» 

hivuefon of Asia Minor. Deatb of Amru. 

S«9 *”■' “ A"-"’*"'" '» » -I-Ort tiu.,. 

670 Foundotloa of K^rwau. 

IwUg. CoatksUaopto, wd a™ drtv».. oft by „f 

Hwodlte,, 

^ Zobnir pr^aiine himaelf oaKi*. 

6S4 the kS u rival 

® but u &w mouths. Morwnu 

eatSrf""’ PbaeowmithoenH^,.., 

0* tl'o Byzuntiiin l.hn|,i„.. 
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hell* to tho oftllpliato. Ills i-olffn inarka thu oiilminating glory of tho OmayvAda. 
Soiioola foiindod> nnd ptiblio works of di kinds promotod, 

700 Coiiqueat of Tyoiia by tho Mohammodans, 

711 Inviialonof Spain at instigation of Jitlian,goTornor of Ceuta. Battle of Xerxes. Terik 
destroys the Yisigothio kingdotn. 

7ia The Mohnntmedans take AntTooh in Piadio. In tlioso yoora great auocess of the gen- 
emla Kotaiba and Mnhainmed b. Knsim in Asia. 

715 Boatli of Wniid and ocoossion of SnielmBn, the pToilosignated hoir. 

71(i Tho MohainmedanB iiwado Asia Minor. Siego of Amoiinm. The town is inlleved by 
IjOo tlm Isaurion. 

717 Sioge oC Povgamus. Sicgo of Constantinople. Death of Snleiman. The appointed 
hoU’ Omar Zl, araiidsoii of Morwan I» eiicocoda 

716 Ifepulso of tho Mohainniodaiis from Constuitlnople. In teronge the oaliph exolades oil 

Christiana from sorvioo in tlio state. Omar’s reign is not ^atingulsli^ hy any im* 
poifcant warliko ovouts. It marks tiro beginning of tho Abbasid movement In favour 
of tho descendants of Abbns^ undo of the nropnot, aoqniringjlio oBllphato. 

720 Death of Omar. Yaald XI, son of Abdul-Alainc, suecee^. xnnid b. siuhallabj who 
has beon in disgrace for sonto years, collects a small army and takes Basra (Bnssora). 
7S1 Death of Ibn Miihalliib iu battle. Tlio Mohammedans cross tlie Pyrenees and captun 
Bnrboniic, but^ dofoated at Toulouse, thc^ lebiro undoi' Abd aN^ahman. 

724 Death of Yoxld. Ills Moti Hieham, tlio np^wiittod heir, suoooeds. Ho is a sevore and 

pious mlor. 

725 Alvbnflid vovolb at Balkh. AbboMd troubles eontinne. 

720 Tho Moliamtnodatw invade Cappadocia. 

78-i Mohammedan invasion of AstaAlitmr, 

7fl7 PofiQQ restored In tho Abbould laetioiu 

780 Great Mosloin defeat by the Bysantliies at Aorainon. Death of Sid (Sold) al«Battal. 

Tlie Sarnoen power coasas to bo foriiiidaklo to tlie enmb'o. 

7d8 Death of llisimln. Ills nephew, Waltd DC, snoooeds. Wnlld’a dobanoheries and irro- 
ligion mako him hated. Xnsld, son of W slid S, aBsnmes Uilo of oaii^i and is reooWed 
at Danmseitii, Iti absotioo of Wnlid. 

744 Death of IValid in bnttlo with Itis rival. Taeld ZIX succeeds. Signs of disintegration 
becomu niiirkod. Abd a^lln]lman b. Miibamniied declares himself Jndepenoent in 
Alrlou. Bovolb of Dmosa oror IVnlkTs death, and defeat of rebels at SagVs Pass. 
MerwAii, Ynsid's grandfaUior, altompts to obtain caliphate. YoKid makes him gov< 
omor uf MoaoiMtamlo. Death of Ya^d, aftoi* roign of six montlis. IBs brouer, 
Ibmhlm, nnoonedM. Mnrwnn marohos ngninst Domasous. Ibmhim flees, after reign 
of two mnnihs, and Metwan II la acknowledged caliph. 

7<10 MolimnuMKlnn Invasion of Oypvne. 

760 As tv result of tho fovmout In tlio eostovu part of tho omplro, tho AbbasM Abul-Abbaa 
asanuu'H tltlu of cuUplu War hotwoon Omayyads ami AbbasidB. BatUo of the Zab. 
Defeat of Morwaii, and downfall of tlto Onuvjyad dynasty. 


TIIK ABBASID DYNASTY (760-1868 a.».) 

760 Abul-Abbaa ostablisliod In tlia oallidioto. He has all tho Omayyad princes (except 
Abd ur'Uiklunnn b. Moawiynli, who oso.i|mN io Africa) put to death. Bevolts break 
out, owing to his arnoUy, but tlioy am stipproMud. Abnl-Abbos flzee his residence 
At Aniinr. 

764 Death of Abul> Abbas. IIo hon dosignaiod Abn Jnfar (Al^Mansur), hia cousin, os his 

HuocoHsnr. Abdallah \>. All rovolis. but is defoatod at Hisibls. f^vetal rlalngs ore 
Buprmswwl. llnvolt In Africa, whlob Uoreaftor onW nominally belongs to tire omlphs. 

765 Th« Mohtviniucdans in Sptvin oloot Abd owUahman o. Moawiyoh oollpm Spain, lost to 

tlm Ahliaaids. 

76(1 Foiuulatlou of tlicwoatovn Omayyad aahphato. ^ 

760-757 luviwlou of Asia Alinor. Captuto of Malatiyn. Defeat of tho Byiantlnes in Cili- 
cia. Stivuii years* truou witli thu cinncror. 

702 Bagiidiul niwlo tlw oardbil oC the ocillphatc. •» , a « i 

700 Aliiiumimud Mahdi fullH in battle, after having caused himself to l)o prooloimed calliui. 

IIIh in’othor, Ibrahim, also mvoItH, and Is killed In hivltle. „ . 

770 Douth of Maiihiu'. Ills son, Muhammed (Al-Mahdl), snocoeds. Ho biislw 

at onoo witli improving iiitornal coiuUtions and I’nstoring poaoo. Bevolt oi HokUn 
in Kliomsan. Conllnucd Invasion of Asia Minor. 

730 Capture of Semaluos by Harun ar-RnshUl. 


36 PAitTHlAKS, SASSAKIDS, AiTP AEABS! 

" »e ts;»’s=r‘«?ss A"tt£ sKias 

n.r>m !• pnrforrod M hoir. DmHi oi 
™ crSh M».a. ^ho toko. Iho Idblo IMi, ...ooeodo, 

789 nS^Lmrioto Mditoa Horan from too oollphoto, wd to fr»**K»ttoi‘ 

of Ills Hatun ar-Heelildj the most celobratod of tho oAlijiiifl) auocflotlfl 

without opposition. 

78ft The ATahe iovade Humaiiio. , ^ ^ , , . w 4 .oii i. 

792-79$ Sapprewton of the party formed by lahya b. Abdaliaii. 

797-79$ Continued viotorlea over the Byaantinos oause the empress Pone to suo for jieftCft 
The Kbasais driven out of Armenia. 

800 The Aglabite dynasty founded at Kairwui. 

801 Hnnmeen^anenilwsytoCharleniagnp. ^ *..^x •»* i 

SOS The emperor Nioephorua refuses to oonbnue payment of tnbnto. Hanin mnltos sttoli 
a devastating In^ion of Asia hlhior ^at Kioaphoras nies for peace. lie bvoalcs it 
the next year, and the same proe^ ie repeated, 

804»305 fiebell^ In Klu^an. , 

806 l^ee renei^ with Iflorahorus after hostahUes have onoe more been bnguiii 

808 Sdri^dynaely founded at Fee. „ 

800 Peath of Harun on the way to quell distuibanees In Kliornsnn. Ills roigii is a floinish* 
ing period of art and science. Ilia eoQt Bmin, sucoccds. His reign }h mosMy falcon 
np with the rebellion of his brotl^, Mamuo, who gradunlly wins all tlm ^nroyhicus, 
except Baghdad, to hie eldc. 

818 OaptuM atiAassasslnatlon of Fmin. Mamun proolaimcd at Bnglidnd. Tlio olvil war 
oonblnnea 

817 hlamnn appoints Musa b, Ali heir to tl\e Ihionc. whereupon tlin woplo of Baghdad 
deolare Siamun deposed and elect hhi uncle, Ibrahim, caliph. Suddon death of aliwiu 
820 Appointment of Tahir as governor of £horasau, where his (IcBcoudanfa ruin iniU) H7U — 
BomeiaineB called Tahinte dynasfy. 

820 Buphemiue invites the Mohammedaue from Africa into Sicily. Tluy take Patenao. 
831 The Hohammedsns begin a long Invasion of Asia Minor. 

830 Capture of Heraolea. 

838 ]^ath o£ Mamun. His reign is iho Augostau ago of Arabian lltoraturc. Worka on 
seienco and phUosophy translated from the Greek. Hammi or(U*Te tlm inoaHumuiunt 
of a de|TeeoI the earth’s circumference. The dcsignatod hoir, iiis brotlinr Ututneim, 
snoceeda A parkin favour of Mnnnui’s9Qn,Abbn8,is put down. MiitnHinioiiinloyH 
Turks in hb bo^'guaxd, and their exoeesoa cause Bamidnd to revolt. Tho ualiph 
removes the capital to Samsri'a. 

886 The emp^r Theo^Uus destroys Zapetra in Ids savngo war on tlio AfosInniM. 

888 Hoslera viotoiy at Hasymon. Amowum oaphued. Second revolt ol Abbns, wlm dioH 
in prison. 

Ml ^eath of Matarim. His son, Wethik, sueoeeds. Tho oallpliato bcclim to ili'cHin*. 

848 Truce with the empress Theodora. 

847 Ih»th of Wathik. The etata oi^ials el«jt hia son, Muhammod, to Hiwoood, hul inniio- 
diately recall thw ofaoice and substltate Wathlk'n brotlior, Mutawalckll. 1I« \a 
»» « wtaworBw for bis atrooious oruel^, and perseoutos tho Jews and Olivblinns, 

803 Benona molt In Armenia suppressed m four years. 

868 A grew war with the Bysanttues begins in Aria Minor. 

the fiyxantine commander. 

860 Byzantine defeat ncnrl^tene. 

““ ifti™ 

6«.t S? A-mn.to. !)„„«. „I 

tod„», of T„« ^towffl ot^a 


The MohammodniiN raiiLiu-n 
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872 Tlio Tahirites oTeithroTm in Vorala, nnd tho Saffaiid ^nasbj fouadod. AVar wiUi 
Byaaninnoa raaoininenflos. 

878 Akhroed b. Tiiluii, governor of Sgyptj makes hlmaolf Indopendeut, and foanda Tula- 
nite dynasty tbntlaats until OOo. 

887-888 Mohaxnmodan invasions of Asia Minor. 

602 DoatUof Mutamid. Hie nephew, Bdutadld, sneeeedB. lUea of the Earraathian ssot, 
iiiimloal to the nompof tlie Baghdad oourh Turkestan Iwonmcs i nd w pend eTit 
Sarnani, who afterwai*d8 conquers Persia and extln^ishos the Saffarid dynasty. 

804 Tho ICarinathians having ravo^l Mecca, tho oallph robullds the oity. 

002 Death of Mutadid, kaviug the throne to hk son, Muktafl. Struggles with the Kar- 
mathians. They plunder the pilgidmage to Mecca and slay twenty th< >»a a M pUgrlna 
They are badty dafeatod and remain ^et for a whllo. 

001 Tho Mohammedans capture Thessalonlosi 

005 hluhtaft takes lilgypt from tho Tulunitea and gives it to Uie Iklisbldites. 

008 Death of HuktaC Ills son, MuktodU', avutc^a Eobelllon lu favour of Abdallah 
b. Motassz Is put down and Abdallah killed. Muktadir is a weak oaUph, who leaves 
the government to his ministers. Establishment of tho Fatimite dynasty in Egypt 
and Afrioa. It subverts tlie Aglabite and lEdrisito dynasties. During tho re^ 
\naindei’ of Muktadir'a reign, l^e Bysautiues invade Mesopotamia and tho Karma- 
thians 1 ‘oaommeuco their disoiders. The oaliph's inaction and Indolence oause a 
raaotiioii agMnst him. 

080 He is depose and his brother, Kahir, made caliph, but ho recovers the throne. Bevolt 
of Mosul and foundation of the Hamdanita dyns^ in Mesopotamia. The ICar- 
mathiaua soiae Mecoa and catty off tlm Block Stoua of tlie Kaal^ 

082 Death of Muktadir in battle with his reboHious minister, Munis. His brother, Eahlr, 
succeeds. 

088 Foundation of the Bityid dynasty in Persia The oallphata Is reduced to i^io proviuco 
of Baghdad. 

084 Kahlr donasod and blinded. His nephew, Badhl, suoooeds. Ho oreates the office of 
emir of the emirs, oorrospoiiding to mayor of the palooe. Ho le the last oallph to 
possess Any oonsidernble spiritual or temporal power. 

080 Capture of Mosul. 

040 Death of Hedlil, auoocoded by his brother, Muttakl. Al-Barldi, tho head of a Ohaldson- 
prinolpality, baalojgos Baghdad, but is repulsed. 

044 Tunin solnos Muttakl and puts his eyes out , Mustafkl, son of Muktafl, is ohosen by 
Turun to succeed. 0>ving to tho unpopularity of Zlrak, tho emir of the emirs, tike 
people call upon Akhmed, tlie Buyld ruler, who establlslieB biuwelf vidr to the oalipK 
wltli title Muis ad-Daula. Ho and his sucoessorc^ under tho title of omir of the 
omlrs, alisorb all political power* 

040 Mustafkl oonsplros against Akhmcd, who seises him and puts liis eves out Muktadlr^s 
son, Mutii is oliosen to succood. Couetimt war with the Byzantines. 

068 Tho l<'athnito caliph, Muiz ad-Dio, subduos all Afrioa and Egypt and Is acknowledged 
by Arabia. 

001 Foundation of tho prinolnality of GluusnL 

008 Klcophorua takes Antioch from tho Mohammedans* 

074 Abdication of Muti. His eon, Tol, succeeds. Tho Buyld priucos oontend furiously 
for tlio office of emir. 

001 Tlio omlr, Balm od-Dauln, compels To! to abdicate, and appoints Xadlr, grandson of 
Mukladlv, lo tiic caliphate. 

005 Aleppo taken from tho Molnvimuedans by the emperor Basil. 

007 Mahmud, of Gliaznl, comes to tho throne. He rtigns until 1086. 

1020 Firclusl, tho PorHiau Homer, flouvlshea The power of tho Seljuk Turks Increases. 

KffiO Mohammedan vlotoiy over tho Byzantinos at Asas. 

1081 Death of Kodir. His son, Xolxn, sucoaeda 

1(186 Mohammudaus rcgalu Edossa. , , « . 

1066 Tho oallpii, oppressed by tlio omlr, calls upon Togbiil Bog, the Seljuk. The latter 
enters Bnghohd, overthrows tlio Buyifki, and takes their ^ace. 

1008 Death of Tughril, leaving the power to his nephew, Alp Arslan. 

1074 Buloiman, tho Seljuk, oonqnevn Asia Minor and founds Kingdom of Bum or tooulum. 

1076 Death of Kalin. His grandson, Muktadi, suoooeds. 

1078 Tho Soljuk Turks oouquur Syria from tiio Fatimltes and take jsrusal^ . 

1000 Hnssaul). Sabha, ofEluiapur, organises a band olKarmathUns. named, the •‘Assassins. 

1002 Death of M^ik Sh^, sucoeseor of Aip Arslan. Decline of Seljuk power. 

1004 Death of Muktodl. His son, Mtuatoalxlr, auoeeeds. 

1008 The Fatimite oallph, Muatalii takes J^eruealem. 
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L090 Tlie OTiUaders fiu«c«ed Jn getting tlie oi Aslb KImor. 

Ills Death of Mtiatazhir. Hie aosi Mustarehldi auccoeds. 

U86 MunUr Qf Huator^id by the Assaeshu. Hla 8on> Raehldi Biucoods* 

1186 Baohid defends Bagdad against the Turks, but is miuAered the Aisnssins. llir 
Uuhtafl, succeeds. He is oaptured by tiis tibiis Tiirics nnd odTrinil about in 
an Irm c^, but afianinttda escapes, 

1160 Death of Hnktafi. BU son, Mustaujid, sueceodB. His roigu is inarkod i)y great 
disordeis in Feinia, where the goTomore ]tn^'o all made tliomsolvos liidopondoiili. 

1170 Death d Muatnidkl. Hie fion, Bouatadl, auooseds. 

1171 Saladin, sultan o£]i)g^ destroys the I’aittndta dynasty, 

1180 Death ittMuatadi. liieaonjHaair.sueccods, Ha xecognUea the usurpation of Baladiii. 
1183 FaU of Ghasni. 

1200 Jenohlz prodains hiraself khan of tiu Mongols, 

1218-1221 Conceits (d Jengbls Khan. 

1226 Death of fiadr. His son, Dhahlr, aucoeeds. 

1226 Death of Dtiahir. Hia sou, Muatanair, sucoesds, Tho whole of Persia Is Rubjnoi to 
lihs Mongols. 

1245 Death of Hustenslr. Bis eon, Mustasim, snooeeda. 

1256 Hnlagu, khan of (he Mongols, inredes Persia extinwtes tho Assnsslna. 

1268 iluls^ takes Baghdad, and puts Mustaeim to death. %hd of iho Abbosid dynasty. 


TB£ UOHAMMEDAHB IK SPAIN (7n,*I4fl2 a.d.) 


Within four 


yaow after tho landing of Tarik in Spain, tho wholo ))oninKiila, oxc»i>t tlio 

mottatainous districts In the north, is in the honds of tl>o Arolianiinedons. TJio iimt 
forty y^ra of tha oaoupattou ia a period of discord, oiid o uunihor of wuii'S hu(!U(>('i 1 
each otfiar in rapid succeMlon, The MoUjwnmedaua fight with tho ClirlsttanK in tho 
i°t» Prance, wlieaoo they are dtivou Iwok by CharUm Martol. 
in 782. The Arab power is on the eye of falling to pieces, when AIhI av-llahmwh 
oi we Omayyad u^aore In Arabia, arvivos in Smln. In 76(i 
Abd Sr<Bahman is elected king of Mobarauiedau Spain. * 


XHB OWATYAD DTNA8TT (760- 




' — —v 

^ ‘5® Abbosld emirs, aud founds his klnmlont at (k>iTJo™. 

778 constant warfare, he has to sumwess inmw revoltB, 

/torn tho luvaoh... 

780 gaptura of SarsMssa. Hosein taken and exeoitfed, 
rsj ^PPjewion of the rebellion of the Beni tusuf. 

Exile of tho inhabit, U.l. They;,,, 

Boa Hisson, AbdaxJlahmaDn Bucooads 

inon^SBwS^^e®^d?orfa“Mr»^Sjrwef(5 

in many quarterT f® ove** Castflo luut Navimn. UevoUs 

nbSSufl Si’caaiyibJt 

km soldiers. Ibn ilerwan fonn^ Astwrlas nnd 

m a % Khrtteir “““ 

890 Defeat of Oinw KHiSaii wSf 

Awim and Se^ls t^e plaoe, A owusla, Other serious risings in 


HISTORY IK OUTLIKE 


ftlS Deafb o£ Abdoll&h. Ilia eoBi Abd AT^Rabmsn III, nvicceeds. He ie the greatoBli ot 
the Spanish caliphs, and his raign le tlie most brilliant period of the Idngdoin,- He 
oncourt^ea tlie Aiiiaon Moslems to bold out against the f atimifcea. 

Old Ordoflo il of Leon defeats araiy aeiit to avenge a raid he has made tvro yean pre* 
vloiislj. 

018 Brilliant viotory of Abd ttr<Ilahman over OrdoSo H and Sanobo X of Kavatre. Abd 
ar-Baiiuian ponotratea as far ns Pamploniw 

021 Ordoilo invades tlio Moslom torltory os far as Cordova. Defeat of Ordofio at battle 
of Val do Jun^ra. 

028 Sonoho caijturos viguoro. Death of Ordofio II enables Abd aivBabiuan to complete 
work of internal oiganiaation. 

020 Abd ar'lfnliman assumes title of oallph. 

084 llamiro II of Leon, having restored peace in his kingdom, resumes War on the Moors. 
Defeat of tlie Moors at bimtumas. 

080 Groat dufont of the Moors at Alliaudego, but Bomiro la compelled to abandon opero- 

tloiiB aroiiisi tbo Moors by Ills qtinrnil wild) the count M Csslilo. 

060 Tho death, of Ilatniro enabling Abd aiyBoixman to win many ylotoriies, 

000 Tito caliph rostoros the deposM Sanobo I to the llii*ono of J..eon. 

001 Death ox Abd nr-llabinan. His son, Ai-Bakam 11, miocefida* He is n great book 

collector and patron of llieraturo. The most notable event of his rmgn is the 
rise of Muhninmod Ibn abl Amir. 

070 Deotli of AUIlakotu. His ten-year-old eon, Bieliam IX, after some oroosition, is 
ostabllshsd on the throne. The real power Is Lq the bands of Ibn abi Amir, who 
reorganises the army. 

081 Defeat of Kaiiiiro lU of Loon hy Ibn obi Amir, who assumes the name of Almansor 

(Al-Mansiirl. 

062 Bormudo II. Kamiro's suooossor, peya tribute to Cordova. 

080 Capture nna sock of Barcoloink tfio capital of a Spanish Oof, by Alxnansor. 

087 Bormudo trios to fiuo himself zrom Moorish sovereignly. Almansor roses Coimbra to 
tlie ground. The next year Almansor penetrates to tlio heart id I..eoa. 

090 CaptUTQ of the city of Leon. Alter this Almansor takes Ccunpostello. In Afvioa the 
gaiiomla of Ahnonsar gain victories in Mauretania. 

1002 Death of Almansor. Hfs son, AbdulMolik, succeeds to his ofllos of hajlb. Ho eon« 
tlnuos his father’s sucaoBaes. 

1008 Death of Abihjl-Malik. His brothor, Abd nT-Babman (Banohol), Bucoeeds to the 
ohiof ministry. Ho conducts a oam^ign In Leon. 

1000 Mnliaininod, ooubIii of lllshaui. rovolis, tiauuhol put to death. Muhammad AL 
Mshdl imprisons lllslmm and ossumus tbo oallpbato. Ilevolt of tbo Borbers, who 
ocoiipy Curdovo. IJiobain ntidlcstcs in favo>ur of Buleimnn, a rclatlvo. Muliammed 
esttiiiwB to Toledo, but I’evovovs Cordova vrilh the Itolp of the Ostslonians. 

1010 Defeat of Muhammed ; the Slavs mid Berbers desert him. Hlshom recovers the 
throne. Murder of Muhammed. 

1018 Sulelmaa takes Cordova and llisham disappears. His fate Is one of the nnsolvod 
mysteries of iilstory. 

1010 Overthrow of Suleiman by the Slavonio element headed by Ehaivan and All oi Ham- 
mnd. All made oallph. 

1017 Revolt of Klialran, who sots up Abd er-Rabman (JV) Mortada, graat-grandson of 
Abd ai^IlaUman III, os anti-caliph. Murder of Ali Qls brotbenJ^lns, aacoeedi. 
Elorco oivll war results. „ 

1028 Mortada falls In battle. Abd ar^ahmas V, brother of Muhammed Al-Mahdl, sno* 
ocods, but is shortly murdered. Muhammed Ban Abd ar^ebman sucoeeda 

1026 Muhammed driven from Cordova, Tohya b. All Is In power. He Is aialzi at Seville. 
Hiabam HI, biothex of Mort&da, raised to ilw tlivoue. 

1081 The caliphate is so disorganised tliat Illsliam abdioatoa the empty title. 


TUB INDBPBNDBNT KIHQDOMS, OB BMIBATBS (lOM-1091 a.d.) 

Since the death of Almansor, Mohammedan Spain hoe been ^Jittingpp into anumbOT 
of Indopondant emirates or prliioipolltics. The fall of the Omayvnd wimstybmske 
tlio lost link of unity, and wo have now the seporots and distinct emTOtes of ewa- 
gossa, Toledo, Valenda, Bodajox, Cordova, 6ovillv<md Granada. The Ohrlsiaan 
stotoa seize the cmportonlty to weonquor Spain. The Spaft^ nationsi hw, ”mo 
Old," iolcoa part In these conqueste. Without following each ofithese states in de- 
tail, W6 note UiQ most important events of the period. 
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\Z Sri aobra|M annexes it to Us possosaiona 

1070 Utee of tlie AlmoraTids m Africa doa to Ynwa b. T.a»anfiB. 

lo79 iS'* Om«; the vWr of Ibn Abed. Allienoe botw^u Ibn Abed 

m AWlte., of deivoe ld.u b.ek. 

ioSo Yeeuf, «.6 Ah«or»vid obiof in Afrion, tor iKMieUineo. 

JOM vZKufd to S^n,>it“ .bln to .toomplinh notldng, owinff to dWd ...d din- 

W8» YhoMMBSSn^Alld. hntK.dvWnBottbj Altouto. Yurof totomi to Atvinn. 

1090 Yoauf wturnfl to Spain with a Jargn arQty> and oonquOT Uranaua. 

1001 Conquest of Seville and Almeria by Yiaof. Al-Mulamln sonl to Africa u pnsuuui. 
Yusuf Is now supreme in the Mohammedan rogiona of Spain* 


THE AIArOBAYTO DYSASTY (lOOl-lldO a.i>.) 

The Almoravlda are a confederation of Berber seetarios who liavo ostaWlshml a vwt 
hinffdom in Africa. The Idng, Yuanf b. Tashufln, oatablisliM bis comtttl at hlo* 
roeeo, In 1068, and his intrusion into the ailaits of Bi«vjn is oxplamod nbovu. 

1003 Valencia betrayed to the Abnoravlda. AI-Kadlr, the emir, slain. 

1098 Yiuuf oaptuiea Badajoz ond pats the emir AI-Mutawaklril to dontb. 
loot The Cid t^es Yalcnm from the Moom. 

1095 The Balearic rales submit to Yoaul 

1099 Death of the Cid. Valencia comes under Moorish rulo tlio following year. 

1108 Yusuf turns government over to his son All, and lottirns to Africa, wlmro bo dies, 
1106, at age of one hundred. (Bineto^even Cbrlstian yuan.) 

1108 Victory of Ali over Alfonso VI of Caatue, at Urcesia (Uclos). 

1109 Alfonso defeats the emir of Saragossa. All returns to Africa nftor unsiiovoKsful sitign 

of Toledo. The centre of Bovorument is at Morocco. 

11 U The Fiaans take the Baleariolalea from the Moore. 

1117 Alfonso allies himself with the emir of Saragossa against Ali. They tako lici'idii, and 

d^eat the Almoravlda. 

IISI BebeUion of Coidove. Revolt of Muhammad b. AbdaUali (AbMalidl) in Afriuu. 

Rise of the Almohads (Unitarians). 

11S8 ^ge of Morocco by the Almohads. All drives thorn off. 

1160 AlC son of T&^u&n, defeated by Alfonso. Abdul-Miimin, auccoasor of AbMabili, 
defeats Ali in Morocco. 

llSi The Moors defeat end slay Alfonso I of Aragon at Fraga. 

1186 Tflsbnftn snmmonod to Spain by Ali to help nim against the Almolinds. 

1139 Alfonso, dnke of Portugal, defeats the Moors at Ourlqno. 

1118 Death of Ali. Hie son Taibufin succeeds. Gonovol iimurrooliou agaiuet Um 

Almoravids. 

U44 AMul-Murain totally defeatsTashnflnin Africa. Death of Tiwbnnn in flight to Spain. 
t.iie .vi Ibrahim raised to the throne over such of his donilniouttaH arc loft. 

1146 Ahduloiuinin crosses into Spain. 

1146 The Al^hada take Seville. CasUle and Aragon oomo to nssistauoo of tho Almoi'nvids. 
Ibrahun put to death* 


THE ALMOHAD DYHASTY (1146-1889 a.ii.) 

^^6ttl-Muinlu recognised as supremo over the Mooie in Siadn. 
1147 Capture of Alsnwla by the Cbiistian allies. 
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1148 Captura of Cordova by the Almoliada. 

1161 Abdul-Humin couMuuoa aonquosta in A£riQa> 

1160 Capirui'o of Grauadiv by tlio AJmohada. 

1167 The Almohoda voooiiquec Ahnex'ia. 

1168 Gapturo of Tunis by Abdul-Mumln. 

1160 Abdul-Mumin xefcnvns to SmIh. 

1101 Bodi^oih Beja, and Balra taken by the Almohada. 

1106 Beath oi Al^ul-Mviniin. His son Tnanf Abu Takob luooeede. The war between 
the CluliilFinus and Moors continues. 

1170 YubdI invades Fortngal. 

1184 Death of Yusuf at (dego of Sautarem. His son Takub Almansor (Al'Mansnr) 
snoooeds. 

1180 Sanolio of Portugal captures Silvas and Boja, bnt the Moors i-eoover them three years 
later. 

1108 The Christian prinoos of Spain unite against tho Moors. 

1106 Tlie Moors administer a ornsliiiig defeat to Alfonso VlII of CastUe at Alarcon. 

1107 Capture of Madrid hy tho Moors. 

1108 Tho Moors oapturo Calatrava and threaten Toledo. 

1100 Death of Yakub. Muhammed An-Kasir suooeeds. Rising of the AlmoraYldswhloh 
takes ilvo years to suppress. Muhamnied znakes preparations for a groat conquest 
of Christian Spain. 

1811 Muhainmud besieges Salvatiorra. 

1319 Sutrander of Salvatierra, followed by dooisive defeat of Mnhammed at Las Kavas de 
Tolosa. The fate of tho Almohads is scalocl. 

1316 Death of MuUatnmcd. lUe Infant son 'Yusuf AbMuatansir suoeeeds. 

1888 Death of Yusuf. Civil war breaks out among tho Almohada 

1324 Abtil-MaUk, suoeesaor of Yusuf, deposed at Muroia by AbflaUak Abu Muhammad, 
who suoooods. Tho Christian alUos hvke Iluojada in Valenoia. 

1327 AbMamun anooeoda Abdallah. Diuoutent with tho Almohada Inomeoa. 

1989 llovolt of Al-Mutawakkil b. llud, who drives AhMamnii to Afrloa. ISnd of the Alnu»> 
had dynaaty. AVMntawakkU takes Granada. Oaptnro of Ihe Balsat^ Isles by 
fTamofl I of Aragon. 

1S88 Groat viotory over tho Moors by the CastUians. 

1880 Capture of Cordova and part of Andalusia by Ferdinand 111 of CastBe. Jornea oi . 
Aragon attuoka Valencia. 

1287 Hurdor of Al-Hutawakkll by Ills generals. 


THE KINGDOM OF OBANADA (1988-1498 A.n.) 

With Al-Mutawakkil perishes tho lost semblance of Moorish unity The emirs again 
boeoino indopondent princes, but tho Ohiistian eoorooohment nas been snoh mat 
none of tluin haa any consltoablo power, or territory, except Unhnmmed (I) Ben 
AbAkhntar, who In 1288 founds tiio kingdom of Granada. 

1268 lleduotlon of Yidunohv by James I. 

1246 Mnliammod oodes the town of Jaon to Ferdinand IH of Castile^ and it becomes ft 
tcibutaYy of Caa^lo. 

12‘Ifl Sun'onder of SovJlIo to Ferdinand. Othor oitiee follow. 

1356 Muhominod founds tho AUiambra at Granada. 

1861 Alfonso X of Costilo oonquors inaiiy Moorish citleB in southern Spain. 

1361 Mnhammed attempts to oast oil the yoke of Caetilo, and enoDurages Andalusia and 
Mnroia to rebel. 

1261 l^iooe made with Oaatilo. Granada is ogEUn hribntary. 

1260 Capture of Mnroia James I. All Spam is now Christian, except Granada. ■ 

1278 The Motinirls arrive in Spain, from Afrloa, to astdst tho Moors. Death, of Mubammed. 
Itlfl son Muhammed 11 eiieoecds. Ho znakes a treaty with Alfonso X of Castile. 

1276 Abu Yusuf, Icing of tho Merinids, brings a large army to Sp^. The Castilians and 
Aragoncso are dofoaled, but Alfonso oliooks mo eouquoror. 

1278 Tho Merinids drive tho remaining Almohads from Spain. 

1281 Alfonso aliioB himself with the MeHnids to suppress a revolt in Castile. 

1286 Death of Abu Yusuf. 

1802 Tlui Cnatiliana take Tarlfiu after defeating the Moorish floet at Tanglert. ' 

1204 Unmiooeauful attempt of tuo Moora to recapture Tarlfiu The Menulda finally with* 
draw from Spain. ' ' , ‘ 
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1803 Deftili of Uvihominod. Hia son Muhammed (III) Abu AbdalUiIi snoooodR. 

IflOO Captuto of Gilwaltar Fardihand IV of Castile. Ti'ealgr with Iho tirouadaiis. who 
xenounee some of their toiTitorv* 

1808 Hevolt in. Granada. Mubamrnea la oompellcd to resign the throne to his hrolhw 
Nailr Abu Abdallah. The rebellion continue^ and 
1318 ^asir is deposed hj hla nophew lamail FeraJ. He has constant wars with tJm 
Christiana 

1810 Groat defeat of the Caatllians in Granada. 

1328 Assassination of Ismail bv one of hia offioers. His son Muhammed IV sitooccds. 

1328 Iteduciaon of Baenn by hluhammsd. 

1338 Mnhammcd obtains an armr of Ueiinids from Africa, who robahc (iiliraltar. Alfonso 
XI attempts to retake, alnhammed comes to rolloro the MotlnidH, but they nssAfi- 
sinate him. Hla brother Vusnf Abul-Bagtag succeeds. 

13i0 Yusuf besi^a Tarifa, with the assistance of Morinld auxiliaries. Alfonso IV of 
Bottugah and Alfonso XI of Castilei relioro tiie town and adminlstor a crusliiiin 
defeat to the Moors, on the river Quadaoalito (Saladob 
13i8 SuTiuuder of Alged.TM to Alfonso of Castile, who maiccs ton years* treaty of ncacu 
with Yusuf. 

1351 Aseasrination of Yusuf by a madman, while at prayer. Ills son lAuhammed V 
succeeds, 

1850 Muhammed deposed by lile brother ^mail, and reUros to Africa. 

1330 Aba Bald, Ismail's prime minister, murders him, ami usimw the throne. 

H5jS returns to Spain, and applies to Potoi* the Cruel of Castilo for suwmrt. 

1832 Murder of Abtt Said While on on appealing visit to Poior. Muhammed roiMns the 

tQtOll6e 

1870 Muhammed attacks Hemy IV of Castile. 

551? ^'*^*^* ^ many oUiav buUdim at Graiuuia. 

laJi son Yusuf (H) Abu AbaaUah eucooodS 

1882 Kis son attempts to dethrone him. 

1808 Brath ofYusuf. His young« eon Muhammed VI snooecds, and oxilos Mh robellloiis 
line his entire reign with t ))0 Ciiristlana. 

1438 vra pirt to d»th by ft. ChrifttoM »nd AWoidb. Malmmiwl VH h 

Muhammed is ‘again roSoiS**” dies In six iximMw, mi 

1^6 n5i2SS? Qwnada. and take Huesoa. 

ai-x-a 5 

(Beabdll) levolta arainat hS. AbuRIassou's son Abu AbdnlloJi 

,'^?»aanah. oncouragod by hW 

1484 Abui-HMsen comwllsd hi? h^Tf S?®** 

aadeklir.agnTOltoAbu^Xh Aa-angnl u 

1487 So’SSS^; S ^ ^ * tttivautogfi of tbl» intotiml 

1438 Abilftlhili, 

and returns to Africft, Kmi of 
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THE EATIMITB DYNASTY 03? EGYPT (B0&-1171 a-b.) 

EAfciinifccs olaim descent irom Mohammed ihroiioh his daughter Fatima ^fe of Ali 
although their title to this clnim is disputed, ^rst to ol^ pover ia 

008 Obald Allah, a pontiff of the lamailian scot, who isproclaimeif^Al'Mahdi. Displaoes 
Agtabitoe in Kairwan. Makes his oaintai at Mnho^, on the coast, to 1 m safe fram 
lieihoi'S and to establish strong sea power. Fatlmitee oppose Aglabito emirs in 
Sicily. 

010 Fatimito and AglahlU oonteutiona in Sicily enable Latins and XtoUans, in allianoe 
with Byzantines, to drlvo Savacciis out of Italy. 

D17 Akhmod, Aglabite emir of Sicily, defeated nt son. Fatimitoa control Sicily, Th^ 
attack Ijigiu'io, and take Genoa; attack Omayyada by sea— al^ come in contact 
with Omoyynds on land. 

nOil ^ 13.1^1 .il ... 


jraumico capital ta romovcd to Uairo, Jusnf b. Zairi la left as goTarnor in this region. 
Ilia dencenoonts become indoMndeni, and rvdo until displaeen by Almora'vids. 

080 Death of Obnid Allah, succoedea by his son Abul*Kasim, wlu> haa conquered Alexan- 

dria in 010, but WAS aoon driven out again. 

046 AI-Mauaur succeeds Ills father Abul-K^m; makes friends with Arabian Shiites in 
liodfsH and Vonion. 

063 Mnla nd-Dln BDccoods Al-Mansnr. 

000 Sends army nndor Jauhar against Egypt ; enters Foslat. Becomes first Fatimlte caliph 
in Eg 3 ^t. llodjnz and Vernon ocKDOwlodge his snptomaoy. Syria also ad^d to his 
dominions. 

070 Fatimltes found Now Cairo. Groat mosque Al-Ashsr buil^ nniversity of Egrp^ still 
Ailed with students from all ports of tlic Mohammedan world. Soon after, T^tiniita 
fl^t moots Byzantlno off Damascus, but no battle Is fought. 

078 Cnliult Bonds embassy to Otto tlto GrcaA Egypt invaded by Hainan, who is defeated. 
070 Death of Muiz, Ruocacded by hie son Al-Aoix. Jaufar sent agidnsb Iftikir, Turkish 
ohiof la Dnmaseiis { is defeated, but Iftlkir afterwarda oonquored by Asiz at BenUa. 

081 Fatiinitos take Damosoua 

063 Battio bnbwcnn Fatimibos and Otto 11 In Calabriiw Emperor dedoated. 

000 Death of Aziz, eueeceded by liis son Al-Haklm. 

1000 Illslinm, an Oinnyynd prince of Spain, invades Egypt; at first Buecossful, afterwords 
oapiuTcd end imt to death by caliph. 

1010 Ilakun deslrtm Christian ahnrolies in Syria. Fonnds sect of Drusaa Is murdered by 
his slNtor, who bocomos regent, in 


1010 Ilakun deslrtm Christian elinrolies m Syria. Fonnds seef; of Drusaa Is murdered by 
his slstor, who bocomos regent, in 

1021 for his son DhaUr. Dhahlr makes treaty with Byzantine Uomanus Argyros, p^mit- 
ting him to rabnild ohuroh in Jerusalem. From Dliahlr’s reign dates deoitns of 
l^atimilo powor in Syria. 

1023 Aloppo taken by Salih bon Moidas, and Bamla by llassan of the tribe of Tal. 

1080 Mustnnslr Abu Temlm sncooeds to caliphate. Alcroo retaken and Syria conquered. 

1068 Fatiinito onllpii inibBoly lei^nisod cali^ in Bi^haad by Buyids, About this time 
ooours persecution of Christians in Alexandria. 

1000 Beginning of Norman oonquest in Siolly. 

1001 Gommonoouiont of struggle between bla^s and Turks in Egypt. 

1000 Groat fattiino in Kgyp^ followed by pGstilenee, Naslr ad^sulah (Turk) conquers 


aaiiph, who is only nominal mier tnoreattor tin oeacn or jnesir (xu/z;. 

1071 Aleppo reaognlsoa Alp Arslan. All Syria taken by Turkomana 

1072 Assnsalnation of Nnsfr. Goinall, general and j^emor of Damosou^ recalled. 

1070 Egypt invaded by Turkomans, Knrdsi and Arabs, nndor Aktis } xontod in second battle 
tw Gomnli. 

1080 Mandiya oapturod and Inimod by Pisans and Gonoese. 

1000 lASt Sioilian town suvrendovs toNomane. 

1004 Death of Mustiviisiv, sueeceded by his son Mustall Abnl-Kasim. Government In 
hands of Afdal, Fun of Goinal). In his rdgn occurs First Crusade. 

1008 jQtuBalom, taken by Afdal from Turks, a few montlis Jotor yields to orusadors. 

1000 Fatifiiitu army under Afdal dofentod at Askolon. 

1101 Doatli of MusbaH, suoocoded by his son Bmir. aged flve years. Oojmtw govwned by 
Afdal until Emir reaches majority, when be pats Afdal to death. Baldwin takes 
Ftolomafs. 

1104 Baldwin takes TripoBs. ' 

1120 Emir pub to death by partisans of Afdaf, whoso son Abu Ah Akhmed usurps govsrn- 
lenh making Hafidn, grandson of Musbansir. nominal ealipb. 
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114D Dbafir, son at Halldh, sncoeada to oUipbats. Aftor abort roign, on nooount of bh 
lioanttoaafteBS Is in . , w 

116& aBsaseinated b^r bis 'vizlr. Snooeoded by AlrPalii on\j dto yoara oM. Xloiga ilUeil 
with eoDtentioQs of rival vidia. 

n60 Death of Ftuz, eneceeded by Adid, graxidson of Hafidh, and last of Potimlto oallplis. 
Contaotions of vlsin eontiniie. 

1162 Adil, son of Adid, diapoBasssca Sbawlr of bis govemmont In Uppor Egypt Shnwir 
marobas agidnet Adil, kills him, and makes himself vizir in ins place. Is xwt Uj 
flight AblKcgham, and takes refuge with Kur nd-Pin. 

1198 Nils ad-Diu sends army Qzider Shirkuh to reinstate Shawlr. Dirglinm defuatod, and 
Shawic restored. He soon tbrova off ollegianoe to Nnv ad'Din, and allius hinia^l 
with cniaadera Sbiikuh wiUidra^ 

1186 Hnrad-Din again sends Shirkuh to Egypt with a great army, aoooinptuiied by Snlndlu, 
Battle at Al-fiabain, vietoiy of inv^ers. Alexandria falla into their hnudH. Cru- 
saders oppose them ; Adld beseeohee aid front Eur addliit. Sliirlculi eunt agniii. 
Shirkuh and floladia enter Cairo. Bhlrkuh appointed vlair by Adld; on his dentil, 
RKMeeded 

1189 by Saladln as vitlr. 

1171 Adid’s name suppressed in prayers, by order of I^ur ad-Dln. Adld dies vitlioub know 
ing of his degradation. 


TEE EXEGDOU Or AEIIBHEA <160 a.o.^lsr8 

Aimeojus throw off the Maoedooian yoke in 817 b.d., ohooring Axdvntm as hitiij, 
He aes about 2H and ^e oounby returns to Seleuold mlo. In IBO ».o. f MsoortUiur 
to ^maa hJstoriena), after the defeat of Antloohns the Gmat by Homo, Arkaxlas 
**■ and Za^aes, the govemow of Armenia Major and Armenia Mhuw 

reipwbvew, become independent Hugs with tho eonnivanoe of lUmo. ArUuthw 
AS' , '?,^** •* ^ Hannibal takes refuge at his court 

IM Antloohns IV ^ea Aitainas prisonot, hut i-oatoroe him to his kinmlom. 

W9 to Ar^niw historians Mithridatos I of Paxthia eatelflislios Ms brotlmr 

yolanaces (VVahuBb») on tkia Ajraeal&n threne tuid the ArMohl ilvuaatv uf 

lov this Armonlan king liat ^ ^ 

127 Axahag 1 encoeede his father. 

114 Arteoea aucceedi his father. 

” u,« to tov»ao 

"n *Arta«lns 

b^» 'timna^ then et Rom^le MdflSrklnp°“W,*'*5**“w^ 

The land » full of civil dSS “ fluocesdod by his son Tlgrnuea III (IVL 

.ngattns places TieranM’ wu^. a- 4 . . 


— ci'niQiBcora. -.-aitiMwi 

anally ^ven out. ^ slninltnneouely, 


They nro 
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3 ArlobascmeB ot, acflording to some hlstorijvna, Tlgranes IV (V) ig placed by AmosIim 
°*! u disputed throne. Ho may have beea a Mede or pwhapa an Armenian eSJ 
2 Death of Arlobaaanea Brato, probahiv widovr of Ttaranwi lirrTV\- 



10 Vononaa the wiled monarch of Parthla la chosen king, but Tiberius penuades him to 
retire to Syria. 

18 Art^aa m chosen king after n short interregnum. Ho is succeeded bv fdate 
« unknown) Araaoea I, prnoad on tlie throne by hFe father Artabanus III of Arthia, 
86 Death of Araaoea through treachery of Mithrldates, brother of Phaxaamanea Mnu cd 
Iberia. Mlthridatea invades Armenia, and Tiberius gives him the tbiSna. 
Caligula summons lum to Homo, imprisons Iiim, but restores him about 47. 

62 MlthridatOB sltdn by Ills nophew Bhadamiatua of Iberia. 

64 Vologasoa I of Parthla oxi^s JUiadaiuiatus and makes his own brother mridatea I 
king. 

68 Corbulo drives out Tiridafcea I and puts Tigranes V m) IIorDdes the Cappadooian on 
the throno. " 

01 Volosases crowns Tiridatea king of Armenia and proeoeds against Tigranea 
00 Tirldatc.s goes to Home to reoeivo the oi<own as a gift from Nero, lleanwhlle Bro- 
ront^ of tho younger Arsaeid broiieh, has eBtablished lumself, about 68, over a large 

S ortion of Armoula. He is tho oonteinpoi'iuy of Tiridates^ and after the lattePs 
oath, probably rules tho wltolo country. Ho cedes Hdassa and Mesopotamia to the 
Itoniaua. 

78 Exoardes, sou of Poeorus 11 of I'arthln, is ap;i>olntod to the throne. He is several 
times driven out, but always manuges to veoovor his throne. 

112 Osrons, liroihor of Mlthridatos VI u Parthia, exuels Ezear^s and m^es BaTtha< 
maslrls, another son of Paoorus, king, for whioli act Trajan invades Armenia. 
I’ni'toamosiris is humbled. 

117 Trajan apixiints Parthamaspates, son of Oroes, king. He is expelled, and reem'ore 
the kingdom fraiu Hadrian. He is succeeded by hfs son, Aoheemontdeo, and he in , 
turn by BoemviB or Baheemua. 

109 Vologatea 11 [ of Parthia expels Sohmmus, who is friendly to Rome, and makes 
Paooi'ua king. 

108 or 104 itohmmuH I'estored by tho HomaiuB, end Is sucoooded (date unknown) by his son, 
Banatruoes or Banadrug, wlio is established on the tlirono by Septimius severus. 
212 Garacnlla aeixes Haimtrucoa. 

Armenian liistoriaus apeak of a Clioeroes I, the Grsak who ndos about this time, but 
tho Uoumns do not mention him. Sevoatmeos seems to have been followed by 
Vologaaos, Ids son, and he in turn by his son' TtxtdatM 11, who esoapos from the 
Romans to Vologases V of Parthla, aboitt 227. His snccenor is Araaoea 21, brother 
of Artnbaiius f V of Parthia. lie wars against Ardnshlr, tho Sassanid. 

266 Sapor 1 of Persia puts Artavoadea HI on the Armenian throne. 

286 About this dato Tlrldatea HI, the riglitful heir of tho throne and a Christian, is 
ostabllslied by Dieelctuuu Narseh expels him aftor a few years, and this brings on 
a war botwoon Peniia and Homo. Timdaies is restored. 

841 l*robahly at this dato Araaoea HI oscouds the tlirono, after his father, Tlridatos III, 
has been imprisoned Sapor II of Penda. He aarists Sapor in his wars with Home, 
and tlien alnos himsou with Homo. 

868 Arsnoes desorts tlio Itomans in tho siege of Cteslpbon. He is seized by Sapor, and 
impi'isonod. Sapor puts Aspaonrea on tiio tlirono, but Para, son of Araaoea, is idao 
aolcnowlodgod king, with tlio help of the Romans. 

874 or 877 yakmn, dissamAod with Para, has him put to death. Para's nephsw, Anaoea 
IV, suflcoods, together with a brother, Valarsaoea II, who dies soon. A rsaoes proves ' 
so >voak a ruler that Tbeodorius the Great and Sapor 111 decide to diviw the 
kingdom. 

867 or 800 Division of Armenia between Home and Persia. Arsaoes oonilnuos to trign in ' 
i^e Homan dominions. Sapor gives his (the eastern) poridon to a Persian noble, 
Khosrau, or Ohoaroea. 

880 Death of Amoca IV. Theodorioa confers his portion upon his general, Oaeevdn. 
who plots with ChDsroDs to bring idV Armenia under Homan domlnioa. Bahram. IV 
of Persia soizoa Clioerocs and , 

802 piits the latter’s brother, Bahram Bapor, on the vassal throne of eastern Armenia. 

414 CliosroQs Tostorod by Yezdogoid I. , ,, 

416 Death of Ohosroos. Yezdegerd's son, Sapor, beooines king. ' , 
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410 Death oi Sapor. Interregnum until 

^ when ▲rtauraB, eon of Hahmm Sapor, u appointed Mng by Ufthratn V, 

420 The Ameuian apply to Dahiam to remoTe Artaalrea. The I'ei'Niim king deold 
to make Armenia a prorinoe, and deposes Ariasii'es^ HonotuToTtli tlio provinoo 
known as I^rs* Armenia. 

From 4S0 to ^ Armenia is ruled 1^ TorAan gorernoTOf who nro romarlcublo nhirll 
fox thelx cfiW attempts to subvert Christianity. 

082 Henwiiuw restoms Armeola to the Boman IShnparo, but in 

880 it passoa wider Mohammedan rule. 

885 !^oaliph Mutomid crowns Ashod Z, one of the Bagretld family, king of A monifl 
Ha Tulto in central and northern Armenia, and fouiuls a dyiuwiy that IahIh unli 
the assassination of Saglg H, in 1079, when tlio kingdom is incoi-xioratiul wlti 
the Byzantine Bmpbe. 

908 The Ardzurian famuyi olaiming to he desoendants of Bemmeherib, fouiulH a rlyimsty 
in the piovinoe of vashpurmn, or Van. Kngig ia orowned by tlio caliph Mntndlr, 
and the family rules until 1080. 

802^1080 The fiagratida found and rule a dynasfy In Kan. 

902 The fiagratlds found e dynoetv hi Oooi^a, whioh continues until tliat country is ab- 
eorbea Iw Russia, in 1801. 

O84>IO80 The Afeiavlnd ^uesty of Kurds rules the country west of Lake Van. 

1080 Rhupen, a relative of iCagig ll, the last B^atid king of Armonln, fouiuls tlin king* 
dom of liSsser Armenia. It alliee Itself witli the orusadois. Among tlio kiiigs is 
1224 BMton I. k h 

^ the kina am L^a nriocefl, who are trying to make tlioir Hnl^notncmiftirm 
Bon^ ohtpchj they Break up the country into disoordmit fuotiouM, until 
1870 it u conquered by the caliph of Egypi^ King Iibo VX, the last king of Armonin, is 
driven out^ ana dies at Baris in iMd. 


CHAPTER I 


THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 

[flSO b.c,-22B a.d,3 

Thid battle of Arbela (881 BiO.) made Alexander the heir of the Fei'sian 
Empire. In the volumes devoted to Grecian history we have ^own how he 
vormed his oloima of oouqiiost, subdivided his empire among satraps of ^ own 
appointinent« and loft the enormous heritago, when he died, to *^the best man. 
It was further shown how no one man among the generals of the Alexan- 
drian Bohool oouUl prove hhnsdlf the best man, and how, in consequence, 
the empire foil into a chaos of civil wars until at last certain major divisions 
assumed a particularly definite form — among them the Ptolemaic Egypt, 
and the Iran of Sclcucus (uid his family tho Soleuoidco, among whom the 
name Antioohus frequently appears, tho city of Antioch iu Syria being 
talcon AS a capital. Tlio degeneracy of these rulers was the opportunity of 
the obsouro race of Parthiane, wbo, mth qualities and customs that in many 
ways roinind ono of tho American Indian, rose to a power so groat tiiat 
under tlio first Gsesars tlio liomons thought of them as dividing tlie power 
of tho world witli Romo. 

Tho only continuous ancient history of this raoo is that of Justin, which 
ends with the year 9 d.q. and Bho^?s a gap betweon 94 and 65 b.o. Wc 
quote this unique account entire i but tlie reader in cautioned that it is not 
to be given full oredenoe evorywhei'es it is introductory to the more 
orltioal modern account that follows.^ 

JUSTIB’S AOQOUKT OS' TBB Pabteiaks 

Tho Parthians, who arc now in possession of the empire of the East, having, 
AS it wore, divided the world with tho Romans, oame originally from Scythian 
exiles* Tliis too is evident from their name : for in me Soythiau language 
tlio word PartM signifies exiles* Ihis nation, in tlie times both of the Assyr- 
ians and Modes, was the obscurest in the East. Afterwards too, when tiie em« 
Xnre of tlie East was transferred from the Modes to the Persians, they were 
nn easy piBy to the conquerors, like & vulgar herd without a name* At lost, 
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a“uw4S 

“%5:4'Kafe »T.^r st.'i:;sr4“n“ 

genwalfl* in but oamo off viotorioxiaj yotpoi 

nations were nob only o L Ug to rise, nmidab tho Aaayi 

hsps it TO abill a greater gloij for tUe»^^ 

ian, Median, and ,„«nd oitios. than that they dofoiifcocl i 

empire of Baotna, oonaiating J*- ^ , * tlia worlds oaneoiaUv Avhon at tlm 

people that t^e Soytauwis and tbott otlior neigh 

time they were inwsBanily alarmed »y J, rjxj^^y fomod t( 

bou«. «d exposed to «o didfby Htodtb 

possess themsefves of liio deserts botweon Hyi- 
Lnia, die Dahifi, the Arians, tho SparUms, and 
Martrians. After which, thoir noighbours not re* 
fliaUnff at drst* they ot last, in spile of tlioir oppo- 
sition, when tliey oomo too late to hindor thoin, ho 
for extended their frontiers that they not only 
took posaesaiou of vast plains, but also of oraggy 
hills and steep mountivins. And henoo it nomos 
tliat the heat and cold ai*o oxcOHHivo in Bovoral 
provinoee of Pnrthiaj for tho anowis troublosomo 
hi ^e mountainous parts, and tho heat m tho 
plains. 

THI5IB OUBTOMfl 

This nation was under kingly govornmonfc, 
after their revolt from tho Mooodonmn ISinpiro, 
With them Uio chiefs of tho populiioo wore mixt in 
power to the king. Out of them woro ohosou their 
gwerols iu war and tlioir govornorH iii peiuio. 
Their language is a mixture of tho Modiau and 
Soythian, Arrowing words from bcitlu Their 
haoit was formerly very partieular > bub after they 
were increased iu power, it was liko that of the 
Medea, frdl ^winc and tlun. Tiiey aro tvnncd 
like the Soytliians, from whom they are descended. 
Thoii’ armies aro not, liko thoao of other natuma, 
composed wholly of freemen, but eldeily of nlavos ; 
the uumbare of which inevoaso prodigiouflly, uono 
having the power of manumitting. They treat 
these with as much core as their children, and teach them with groat indna- 
tiy both riding and shooting. Everyone furnieheB his prineo with hotHeinon, 
in proportion to Ins ability. To conclude, when fifty thousand horsemen mot 
Antony, u^n his attaoking the Parthians, four hundvod of them only woni 
freemen. They are ignorant of the wt of besieging towns, or of engaging 
in close d^ht. They .dght on horaehack, sometimes advancing, and somo- 
times turning back upon their enemies. They often oouhterfoit fliglib, that 
they may have an advantage of their pursuers, less upon their guard. 'J?ho 
signal for battle is not given by brum^t, bub by drum. They do not hold 
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out long in fight ; and indeed it would be impoasible to stand before them, 
if their perseverivnoe wiis equal to the fury of their onset. For the most 
part, they quit tlie battle in the very heat of an engagement, and on the 
sudden renew it with great vehemence j eo ihat one Is in greatest danger 
from them when ho thinka ho has conquered them. A sort of strong coats, 
made of little plates, in the fashion ox feathers, are used by them, to cover 
both tliem and their horses. They use no gold nor silver, hut only in their 
arms. 

Each partioulor man was allowed to have sevefol wives, for the pleasure 
of vai’ietyj and they punish no crimeao severelyiw adultery. To prevent it, . 
they not onlv exclude their women from their feasts, bub forbid them the 
very ei^ht of men. They eat no flesh, but what they take by hunting. 
They ride on horsehook at all timesj on horse they go to feasts; pay oivilities, 
public and private; march out, stand sdll, traffic, oonvatse. This, in fine, is 
the diffiorenoo between slaves and freemen, ^at the slaves go on foot, the 
freemen on horsebnolc. Their common way of sepulture is being devoured 
by dogs or birds, and after that, burying the bare bones in the gi’ound. In 
their superstition and worship of the go£, tlie principal veneration is paid to 
rivers. 

The nation ie naturally proud, treacherous, seditious, and Insolent; for 
a boisterous rough behaviour they think manly. Gentleness, tliey think, 
belongs to women, as tlioir ohnrooter. They oiD restless to be enraged in 
some quarrel, at home or abroad; taoiturn by temper, and more ready to aot 
than speak; wherefore they oonoeal tiialr good or bad fortune by their : 
sUonco. Thoy are strictly subject to their princes, not out of duty however 
but through fear. They are much addicted to lust, though very temperate 
in their cuetj and they pay no more regard to their word, than suits with 
their interest. 


SBLBITOtXS AKD ABSACICS 

After the doabh of Aloxander the Great, when the kingdoms cd the East 
wore divided amongst his successors, because none of the Macedonians would 
QOiideaoQud to accept of the kingdom of tlie Piirthlons, it wub delivered to 
SUisonor, a foroicn ally. And aftorwarde, when the Macedonians were 
involved in a oiviT war, tliey, with the rest of the nations of upper Asia, , fol- 
lowed ISumoiios; oud wlion he was defeated, thoy went over to Antiranua. 
After him, Ihoy wero uiidor Nioator Seleuous; and soon after, under Antio- 
ohua and his suooosBOrs; from whose grandson Solouous they first revolted in 
tho First Punic War, when L. Manlius Vulso and M. Atihus Ragulus were 
ooiisuls. Tho divisions of the two brothers, Seleuous and Antlochua, pro- 
ourod them an immunity for tliis revolt, who during tbeir oontentiona to 
wrest tho soopti'e out of one anotlior’s hands, neglected tp pursue the reyolt- 
ers. At the same timo Tlieodotus too, the governor of the tliousand oilues 
of Bacti'ia, revoltod, and commanded himself to be cnlled king; which 
example all tho Eastern nations soon followed, and shook off the Macedonian 
yoke. 

There was, at this timo, one Arsaoes, a man of tried valour, though of 
uncertain oxtraotioii. Ho, being accustomed to live by robbery and jjlundar, 
having Ijoarcl tluit Solouous had been overtlirown by the Gaule in Asia, fear- 
ing the king no longer, entered the country of the Partbiaua with; a band of 
robbers, defeated and killed Andrqgoros his lieutenant, and seiaed tiie 
government of tiie whole country. Not long after, ho likewise made himself 
n, w .— voim vni. a 
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master of Hyroania; and being now m poasesBion of two kingdoms, ho iiiise 
aSamy. for fear of Selluoua an3 Theodotug king of the Bnctnnu 
Bnt being Mon delivered from hia fears by the death of Theodotns, he mad 
Tjeaoe and entered into an alliance his Jon, who waa likowiso mmio 
^eodotua: and not long after, engaging with King Soloiions, who onrao I 


Theodotua : ana not long arier, engttgiMg .. . 

punish the revoltera, he had a victory j and this clay tiio 1 artjiiana obsorv 
ever since with great solemnity, os the oommenoement of Iheir liberty. 

Some new disturbances obliging Seleuous to return into Asia, aoino J’oapil 
was by t hi s means given to Arsaoes, who took this opporLiinity to estaulist 
the Parthian government, levy soldiers, fortify castles, and secure the Hdolitj 
A# kia rtifi'fip. Rfl biiflt ft oitv too* called Dwo. upon the mountiun iSapaorto- 


r since witn graai: euiexunibjr, us ww 

Some new disturbances obliging Seleuous - — --- — - - 

- to Arsaoes, who took this opporLiiniby to esfcubhsl 

j, levy soldiers, fortify castle! 

of his cities. built a city too, called Daro, upon 

non J which was so situated that no city could be stronger or plonsantor. 
For it was so environed with rongh rowta on all sides, that it noodod nc 
garrison to defend it; and so fertile was tlio adjacent soil, that it was abvuub 
antly fnrnished with ell neoessaries by its own riches. Pheu tliore wore lu 
snob plenty woods and foTinteina, that iheve was never any scaroity of water; 
end it had vast store of game. Thus Araoooa, having at ouco iioquired and 
established a kingdom, was no less memorable among iho Parthiaus ihuii 
Cyrus among the Persians, Alexander among the Maoodoiiians, or UonuiluH 
among the Romana; and he died in a good old ago. To his memory tho 
Parthiana paid this honour, that from him tliey oallecl all thoir kings by 
the name of Arsaces. His son and siiccessor in tlie kingdom, who was Arsaoes 
by name, fought with great bravery t^inst AiitioohuB tho sou of Scloiicus, 
who oaine against him with a hunted thousand foot and twenty thousancl 
horse j and at last made an alliance with him. The third king of tho Par* 
thiana was Priapafaua ; hut he too was named Arsaoes ; for, i^s was said 
above, they cslled all their kings by that name, ns the Homans do tliolrs 
Cffisar and Augustus. He died, after he had reigned Bftooii years, leaving 
two sons, hfitbridates and Phraatss, the dlder of whom, PliniatOH, being 
according to the custom of this nation hdr of tho kingdom, subdued by Ids 
armsthe Mardiaiia,a attong nation, ar^ died not long aftor, leaving Rovorai 
eons behind him, whom he passed by, and left his kingdom to his brother 
Mithridates, a man of uncommon abuitJes ; judging that more was duo to tho 
name of king than that of father; and that he ought to prefer tho iutorest 
of his country to the graudeur of hia children. 

Almost at tho same time, os Mithridates among tho Parthiana so Ruora- 
tides amongst the Baotrinns, both piinoes of great merit, bogaii to reign. 
But the uncommon ffood fortune of the Parthians brouglit tlioin, under tliia 
monarch, to the highest pitch of greatness. TJjo Baotrians, on the (itl»or 
hand, being distressed by several wars, not only lost thoir sovoroigiity, Imt 
tiieir liberty; for being exhausted by wars wtli tho Sogdiaiis, Drangiiuw, 
and Indiana, wore, like a people quite enfeebled and expiring, subdued by the 
Persians, who had been a little befoip much weaker tlian they. Ilowover, 
Eucratides carried on many wars Avith great vigour j and though his losses had 
niuoh weakened him, yet being besieged by Demetrius, king of tho Indians, 
mth only three hundred soldiers he made oontinual sallies, and so fatigued 
the enemy, oonsiBiing of forty thousand men, that ho obligod them to niiso tho 
siege. Wherefore, Mug deliyered from the siege, in tlio fillh niontli lio ro- 
duced India under his power; but in his return from thonoe, lio was ussas- 
ainated by his son, whom he had mad© his partner in tho kingdom ; who was 
w for from concealing the parricide tiiat, as if he had kiUed an enemy and 

to ha oha^t thtough Wb blood, and OMlerod hl» body 

to be thrown out unbuxled. Durmg those tronsaetions in Baotrio, a war 
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lu'oke out between the Fnrtbiaue and the Medes. After the Buooess of this 
war had for some time been vfli’ious, victory at last fell to the PaTthiene, 
MitliridateS} enforced with tliia addition to his strength} set Baeasis over 
Media, and went himself into Hyroanias from whence returning, he made 
war upon the king of the Blyiusonsi and, after the conquest of him, he 
added this nation likewise to his dominions; and so extended the Parthian 
Empire from Mount Caucasus as far as the river Euphrates, by reducing many 
nations under his yoke. After tliis, b^ng seized with an inuess, he died in 
an honourable old age, not at all inferior in glory to his great-grandfather 
Arsaoes. 

After the doafcii of Mithridatcs, king of Porthio, Phiaates his son suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom ; who being resolved to revenge himself upon Anti- 
ochtm for attacking the kingdom of Parthia, was recalled by disturbances 
from Soytlna, to defend his own country. Pot the Scythians, being invited 
by promises to assist the Farthians against Antiochus,king of Syria, having 
arrived after iho war was ended, were frustrated of their promised reward, 
under the idle pretence of their coming too late ; and it made Scythians 
BO angry that they should have had so long a sioirii for nothing, that Ihey 
demanded eitlmr ])ay for their trouble or that some other enemy should be 
allotted them. The liaughty reply given to this demand so enraged them, 
tliat thoy began to ravage the country of the Parthians. 

Wherefore Pliroatea, marching against them, left one Hymema, who had 
raQomincndcd. himself to his favour by prostituting t^ bloom of Ms youth 
to his infamous lust, the care of his kingdom in htsabaenoo. l^is governor, 
forgetting his post life and the trust he was charged with, miserably harassed 
the Babyloulanat and many other cities, by his tyrannioal cruelties. But 
l^hraaios himself carried along with him to tlie war an army of Greeks, 
which lie had taken in the woi* against Antioohus, and treated with great 
pride and barbarity ; not at all considering that their hatred to him was so 
far from being lessened by tlieir captivity, that they were rather more exas- 
porated against him by the indignity of the outrages tliey had suffei’ed. 
wherefore, when they saw the army of tlie Farthians give ground, they 
mined their oiuns with those of tho enemy, and exoouted tlieir long wished^ 
for I'ovougti for tlicir captivity by the bloody havoo they made on tlie 
Parthian anny, and by tho doath of Kiii^ Pliraates liimself. 

Artubunus his unole was mode king in his room; but tho Scythians being 
content wltii vietory, having laid wiu^to Pavtlua, returned homo. But Arto- 
biuius, in a war made upon tho Thogarians, received a wound in his aim, of 
wliicli he died immediately, lie was suooeedod by his son Mithridatra, to 
wliom Ilia exploits gaineef tho surname of Great j for, being fired with a 
brave cinulation of his forefathers, he surpassed their fame by the greatness 
of his soul. Aooordingly, he carried on many wars o^nst his neighbours 
with signal gallantry, and added many provinces to me Parthian Empire. 
Not sabiallod with this, he often had war with tho Soythiana ; and by the 
viotories he obtained over them revenged the injury his father had received 
from them. At lost, he employed his arms against Ortoadistes, king of the 
Armenians. 


WAUS WITH B030 

After the war of Armenia, Miriwidatos, king of the Parthians, wta banished 
his kingdom for bis oruelty, by the Partiiian senate, Orodes his brother, 
having possessed himself of the vacant throne, besieged Babylon, to whioh 
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(utj tihis fugitive priuce had fled ; and after a long eiogo forced the x^ooplo, 
by famine, to Boxrender. Mithtidates, relying upon hia being bo nearly ro- 
Intcd to Oiodes, voluntarily gave hlmsalf up to him ; but Orodost Qousidcring 
him rather as an enemy than a brother, oommandod him to bo killod in liU 
own presence j and after these things oamed on a \vas with tho liomivuH, and 
out to pieces iheir general Crassus, together with his son and tvll hie army. 
His son Foooi’ns being sent to pursue the romaiuder of the llomiin war, aEtcr 
ho had performed very great actions in Syria was reoallod by his futimr, wjio 
was become jealous of him. In his absence, the Parthian army loft in 
Syria was cut off, with Its OQlnma&dorf^ by Cassius, paymaster to CrasHiiB. 

Notions after this, the civil wars between Crnsar and X^ompoy broke out, in 
which the Parthians declared for the latter, because of tlio frionualiip ooiitraotcd 
with him in the Mithridatio War aud b^uee of Craeawa* death, whoso ecu 
they had heard was of Cfesar’s party, who they made no doubt would vovongo 
his father, if Cjesw proved conqueror. Wliereforo Pompoy’s party having 
lost the day, they both sent assistance to Cassius and Brutus agaiimt Augus- 
tus and Antony j and after the ^var was over, under thoir loader Paoorup, 
maWiig an alliance with X^abienus, thw laid waste Syria ami Asia 5 and witli 
a mighty force attacked the camp of ventidius, who, in tlie absenou uf I’arMj. 
rue, nod routed the Portliian armiee* os Cassius had done before Jiim, But 
Ventidius, counterfeiting fear, kept himself a long timo in hie (uunp, oixd for 
^e time suffered the Pwthiaus to insult him. At last, ho sent out wnuo 
of his legions against the enemy, now grown soouro and off thoir guard and 
full of joy, wbo,not able to resist them, fled soverid ways. Paoorus imagining 
that the viotorious legions had pursued tlie fliers too far, altmOcod VoiituUu? 
camp, M If there had been none left to defend it. Upon this, tho Xlonuuj 
ganem drew out the rest of legioUB, killed PaooruB upon tlio spot, and 
put the whole army of the Partliiane to the Bxvord, wlm iievor rocoivoil so 
great a blow in any of their wars. 

tills news came to Farthia, Orodes, the fiithor of I’licorue, who a 
and had Iwastcd of hjs son aa couquei*or of the Bomans, hwvmg on a suddon 

BO that he seemed to be dumb 5 nor would he take any rofrwhjiioufc. And 

PMorSi ^ inooswntly upon X*(iconm j 

Pocorus he fancied to appeal- to him, to spoalc to him, to staml wUh 1 10^ 

^ heard by him. Sometimes ho monrnfully bewailed himyolf as lost * tUuiu 

wn! wh another care goized this misoniblo old man uml lluifc 


He fee MM >’» novor dio. 

for finding Ws W by 1= «toi> tUovo ! 

hU SOD, who was almost grmyu no to barbarities, ho ordorod 
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from Pfti'thia. This viotory making Phraatw inanpportably insolent and 
omel, he wns forced bv his people into banishment. After he had for a long 
time wettriod the neighbouring states, and at last the Scythians too, with hw 
importnnity^he was restored to his kingdom by a powerful assistance the 
Soytliiaus. In liis absonce, the Parthi^ liad ma^ one Tirldatos their king, 
wliQ hooritig of the approach of the Scythians, fled with a great body of Hs 
friends to Cnsar, at that time waging war wit^ Spain, briiigiug the youngest 
son of Phraatcs as hostage to Ceasar, whom being negligenuy guarded h^ad 
stolon away. Upon this nows, Phraates immediately sent ambassadors to 
Cmsar, and demanded that liia son, together wiUi his vassal Tiridates, should 
bo sont back to him, 

Cmaar, having given audlonoo to t!ie ambaaaadors of Phraatcs and heard 
the rooBona of Tiridates, who desired to be restored to his crown, declaring 
thui tlia kingdom of Pnrtkia would bo in a manner subjeot to the Romans ii 
iio hold it from them, said tliat ho would nei^er surrender Tiridates to the 
Parthlaus, nor give assistance to Tiridatos against the Parthians. However, 
tliat he mi^lit not seem to refuse ^lem everything they demanded, ho sent 
Phraates Ins son to him, wiUiout any ranaom, and ordered a handsome 
inaintenanco for Tiridates, so long ns no had a mind to continue amongst 
the Romans. After tliis, the Spanish Wai‘ being ended, when he came 
into Syria to settle tho state of the Hast, Phraates was afraid that he might 
have some designs upon Parthia. Wherefore the prisoners who had been 
taken at tho defeat of Orassus and Antony were gatbei^ed together, and 
they, tuffobher with tho military standards either of them hnd lost, were 
sont baolc to Augustus. Her was this all, but the sons and grandsons of 
Phraates wore lilcowiuQ delivered as hostages to Augustus. And thus 
Augustus did more by the terror of his name than any other general 
could have done by hia onna.t 


Moprrh Aocotnirxs ov Parthza 

This is tho history of the Parthians as given bv Jnstin in his abridg- 
ment of UiO lost work of Trogus Pompeius. Later investigations and onti- 
uism have thrown a little light on various portions of the history, and 
from tho point where Justin grows briefest other Boinaii historians took up the 
ohronioles of the Parthians with avid interest. The study of ooins lias also 
boon of invaluablo aid. It has seemed better to give Justin’s aooomit in its 
original fluonoy without inteqiolating oiitioisms here and tiiero. Row, how- 
ever, we must nudee a briof prosontation of Partliian history from the start in 
a modorii viow.^ 


TUa PAUTHIAN aupiAa 

Xlolloiusm made no doep impression on Iran as on the 'West, nor did tho 
loose-jointod ompu'e attain to anything higher than a Helleuiatio reproduc- 
tion of tlio kingdom of the Aelimmoniana. Even in tho fragmentary records 
that wo possess we hoar from Uio first of rebellions lifetie favourable to 
oonsolidatiou of tho ronlm ; Soleuous, like Aleicander, still had an army of 
Maeodonious and PoTBiaiis together, wliile the later Seleuoids, at least 
in their western wars, used natives spaiingly and only as bowmen, slingem, 
or tlio lilco, and proforred for those seiwices the wild desert and mb^ntaih 
tribes of Iran. 
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Under the weak Antiochua 11 northeastern Iron was lost to the empire. 
Whae the Seleuoida were busy elsewhei'e, probably m tbo long war wiih 
Ptolemy PhiUdelpliuB, which occupied Antiochua later yetu'8, Diodotu8, vioo- 
rov Sctria* took tlm title of king. The nmv kingdom moluded Sogdmii. 
aKleroiLa from the first, while the roafc of tlie Kasfc, with a mnglo exoopt on 
Boaroolr noticed at the time, adhered to the Seloiici^. Now the 
tion of^ strong local kingdom, heartily aunportod by tiio Grook ooloiiloH und 
likely to control the neighbouring nomads end striotiy to protect its own 
frontiers, was by no means agreeable to the ohief of the desorb Inbos who, hko 
the modern Turkomans, had been wont to pillage the settled lauds and nuso 
with little hindrance from the weak and distant contral nutliority 
at Antioch, ^oordingly two brothersi Arsaces and Tiridatos — whoso ti'ibo, 
the Parnians, a subdiyision of the Dahcot bed hitherto iJOBbiu’flu thoir flooKs 
in Baotria on the banks of the Ochns-^moved west into Soloucid tovntory 
near Parthia, An insult offered to the younger brother by the satmp PJionv 
cles moved them to revolt ; PheMoles was slain, and l^oithia freed from the 
Maoedonioua. 


AWfi Angfl A27D THIS AUBAOIDS 

Arsaces was then proclaimed first kiug of Parthia (250 Such is 

the later of&dal ttaditiion, and we poaseaa no oUior aooonnt of the bogiimiugs 
of the Arsaoid dynasty. But when the ofQoial aooonnt transforms ArHimoN, 
who according to genuine tradition was the leader of a robber horde and of 
uncertsiu descent, into a Baotrian, tiie descendant of Phriapitus son of Artiv- 
xerxes II (who was oailed Arsaoes before hia aceoesion), end mokes him wm- 
spira with his brother and five others, like the seven who slow tlm falsu 
Smerd^ we detect the invontion of a pai'iod when the Arsaoids Inul onturod 
on the inheritance of the Aohiemenians, and imitated tho order of thoir uourt. 
The seven oonspiTators are tiie hwds of the seven noblo hoiiHOS to wliom, hO' 
yond doubt, tho Karen, the Suren, and the Aspalmpot belonged. And fur- 
ther, genuine tradition does not know tiie first Arsnuos ns icing of Parthia nt 
all, and ns late os 105 B.o. the Pm.’thmns tliemsolvoH rcokonod tho your 
(autumn) 248-2dT B.c. as tlie first of their empiro, lint 2*18 ii.o. is tiio 
year in wliioh Arsaces X is said to have been killed, after a rulgn of two yuars, 
and succeeded by his brother ; who, lilce nil subsequent kings of tho lino, toolc 
tile throne name of Arsaces. 

The first Arsacea must have existed, for ho appears as doiiiud on tho 
reverse of his brother’s draohmeo, but he was not kiug of Parthia. Nay, Wft 
have authentio record that even iu tho e^li-year 2d8-347 ii.o., the yoar of 
the acoession of Tiridates, Pnrtiiia whs etui under tho Soloiioids. ’I’Ikwo uoii- 
tradiotions ore solved by a notice of foidore of Chavax, which nainos a city 
Asaak, not in Parthia but northwest of it, in tho noiglibouritig AhUvucuo, 
where Arsaoea was proclaimed king and whore im overlnHting iPro was kcjpt 
burning. This, therefore, was tiie first seat of tlie monurohy, and J.^iiuro(iloH 
was preai^bly satrap of Aetauene, not eparoh of Paitliin. 

The timw were not favourable for the roduotiou of tho robols. When 
^itiochus II died, ^e horrors that acoompaniod tlio aiiooosHion of his son 
Seleuoufl (II) CidUmoUB (246-226 b.o.) gave tho king of Kgynb tho iJrotoxb 
for a war, in which ho overran, almost whole lands of the Solouoids ns fur 
as Baotrm. Meantime a civil war was raging between Solouons and hia brotlmv 
Antiochus Hierax, whom the Galatians supported, and nt tho gi-oat bntlile of 
Anoyia in 242 or 241 b. o. Selauous was totolly defeated and thought to be slain, 
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At thia news Arsaoes Tiriclatea, whom the genuine tradition still represents as 
a brave robber-ohief, broke into Parthla at the bead of the Pamiana, slew the 
Mnoodoniaii oparoh Andragorasi and took possession of the province* These 
Parnian Dahio, in oonseqnenca of eternal dissensionsi had migrated at a remote 
date to Hyrcaiiia and tlie desert adjoining the Caspian. HerOi and in great 
measure even after they conquered Parthm, they retained the peouliarltws of 
Scythian nomads. 

PAnTHlAH O-OSTDMB 

The common tradition connects ^e migration with the conquests of the 
Soythian king landysus, a ooiitemporary ofSesostris [Eamses II]. It odds 
that l^irthinii moans '^fugitive*' or ‘*exile” (^Zend^ pmtii). But the name 
Parthava is found on the Tnsoriptions of Darius long before the immigration 
of tho Parninus. Tho Poi'thian langUBjgfe is described as a sort of compound 
betwooii Median and Soytliianj and, since tho name of tlie Dahm anu those 
of their tribes show tlwt they belong to the nomads of Iranian kin, who in 
antiquity worn widely spread from the Jaxarica as far as the steppes of south 
IluHBia, we must conclude that the mixed language arose by tno action and 
roaotion of two Iranian dialects, that of tlio Parthians and Uiat of their 
masters* Their nomad costume the Pamians in Parthia gradually gave up 
for the Median dross, but they kept Ib^r old war-dress, the oharaoteristio 
Bcalc-nrmoui' completely covoriiig man and horse* The founder of the 
omuire appears on coins in this dross, with the addition of a ^ort manile; 
ana so again docs Mithridatca II* The Imnds and feet alone are unpro- 
teoted by mail} shoes with laoos, and a conical helmet with flaps to protect 
tho neck and oars, oomploto the costume. 

Tlio conquerors of iPartliia continued to be a nation of cavalry} to walk 
on foot was a shame for a free man; tho national weapon was the bow, and 
their way of fighting was to make a series of attooks, separated by a simulated 
flight, in which tho rider disoharged his shafts backwards. Mai^ habits 
of the life they had led in tho desert were retained, and the Partlilan 
rulers never lost connection with tlio nomad tribes on their frontiers, among 
whom several Araaoicls found tompoiiuy refuge. Gradually, of course, the 
rulers wore nasiTniliited to their subjects} 11m habitual faitblossness and other 
qualities neoribod to tho Parthians by tho Romans are suoli as are common 
to all Iranians. Tho origin of tho Parthian power naturally produced a rigid 
aiistooratio system ; a fow freemen governea a vast population of bondsmens 
manumisflioii was forbidden, or rather >ynB impossible, since social condition 
was fixed by desoont j tlio ten thousand horsemen who followed Surenas into 
battle wore all liia serfs or slaves, and of the fifty thousand cavalry who 
fought against Autouy only four hundred were freemen. 

BACttBIA AND PAKTHIA 0ON8OLIDATH 

Ai'Booes Tiridates soon added Hyroonia to hia realm and raised a great host 
to maintain himself against Soleueus, but still more against a nearer enemy, 
Diodotus of Baotria* On the death of the latter, the common iujbeoreBta of 
Parthians and Baotrians as against the Soleuoids brought about <tn allionoe 
botweoh Arsaoes Tiridates and Diodotus II. With much ado, S^euous had 
got the better of his foreign and intestine foes and kept his kingdom to- 
gether I and ill 288 b.o., or a llttlo later, having made peace wiw Bgvpt 
and silenced his brother, ho marohed from Babylon into the upper satrapies, 
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he advanoed ogam and ® of Seir independence. Soleucua was un- 
to commemorate as Je biriiday of 

able to avenge his dflfaa^ bemg ThS gave the gtoafc Ilellenio 

stirred up h^iA emaU na^ve state in Parthia Umo to consoJiilnto 

kingdom jn Baotna tmd the ^^tiamfielves. Tiridates used the Mspito to 



Tiridates used tho wspito to 
strengthen his army, to fortify town imd 
oastles, and to found the city of Dam ov 
Dareium in tlio Biniling Inndaoapo of Abo- 
vard. Tiridatos, wbo on his coins appcuvs 
flrst merely as Arsaoos, then as King Aran- 
... na Icinrf ’’ rotoliod 



memory 

divine honour. ^ , 

SelonouB III Soter (220-228 3i.o.) diorl 
early* and was folloivedV Antioohiis (IH> 
Mogn «8 (228-187 B.o.), who in Ids byolhor's 
life-time had ruled from Babylon over tbo 
upper satrapies. Molon, govornorof Media, 
supported by his brother Alexander In l*or- 
rose against him in 222 and as- 
sumed the diadem. The groat roBonreoa of 
his proYince, wMoh followed him dovotodly, 
eoaoled Molon to talco tlio offonsivo and 
even to oooupy Soleuoia, aftor a dooisivo 
battle with too royal gonoriil Xonoitas. 
Babylonia, the ISrytiirtunn distriot, all Su- 
siana oxeopt the lortresB of Susu, Parapo- 
tamia as far as Europus* and Mosopotamia 
as far as Dura wore Buccossively reduced. 
But the young king soon iumud the for- 
tunes of tbo war. Crossing tlio Tigris in 
person, he out oS MoloiPs I'oti'cat. Molon 
was fotoed to aoooptbattlo iioar Apollonm : 
his left wing passed over to ilio oiioni^, and, 
after a orushing defeat, ho and all his kinsmen and chief foUowerH diod by 
their own bands (220 B.o.). Antioohus uow niaroUod to Solouoia to regulato 
the affairs of tlie Eut. Ho used his victory with moderation, mitigating the 
seveiitlea of his minister Hermios; but ho had effectually prevenind tl)o rise 
of a new kingdom in the most important province of Iran, 

In 209 B.O., with one hundred toousand foot and tiventy thousand horse, 
he marched against the new Parthian king, Arsnees IX, son and succosHOr of 
Tiridates. Tne war ended in a treaty wbioh left Arsacos his kingdom, l>ut 
beyond question reduced him to a vsssal. In 208 B.o. began tho much move 
serious war with Baotria, At length, in 206 n.a., a poooQ was arranged, and 
Antiochus was visited in his camp by Demetrius, tho youthful eon of Ku- 
thydemus, wlio pleased the king so well that he hetiotoed to him liis dauglitor ; 

[* Pfewla. or Pftther Pewls, Is the Istlnlaed torm of a ntwno wWoU orlglnstty and woiuHivnW^ 
flMlmated only the country bounflod on the nortli by Media and on the nortUwoiit by Bttulftwfi 
^huno! old naa Its OBtdtal at fenepoils or IstaUir, and forolmofit twolve oontuiitisahutf hMluid 
a It oUTia.j 
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Eiil/hydemua was left on hia throne, and the two powers swore an alliance 
offensive and defensive, whioh oost Baetria no more than certain payments 
of money, the victualling of the Macedonian troops, and the suirender of the 
wor-oloplmnts. Tlie Baotrian Gi’ee&a were grateful for ^is moderation ; their 
memorial coins place AnUoohus Nioator with Euthydemus Theos, Dlodotus 
Soter, and Alexander Pliilippi among the founders of their political existence. 

The kii^s of Pnrthia had long remained quiet after the war with Anti- 
oohus tlie Groat. Priapatius, sucoessor of Arsaces II (191-176 B.o.), calls 
himself on his coins Arsaoca Pliiladelphua,” perliaps because he had married 
a sister, and was the first of all Parthian kings to call himself Philhellen.'* 
By the last titio ho iircsents himself, at a time when tlie Seleuoid power 'was 
sinking, as the protector of his pi^eseiit and future Ghreek auhjeots. HU eldest 
son ana sucoossor, Pliraates I (Arsaces Theopater of the ooins), conquered 
the hravo Mardian highlanders and transplanted them to Onarax in the 
neiglibourhood of tho Caspian Gates, a proof that tlie Pm*thlana had already 
dotaolied Ooinisone and Ghoorene from Media, probably juat after the death of 
Antioohus tho Great. 


OOKQCESIS 07 UIIHBI1>ATB8 

About 171 n.o. Phraatoa died and left the orown not to his eons but to his 
brotlior Mitliridatcs, a piiuco of remarkable capacity, who made Parthia 
ruling jiowoi' in Irmi. His first conquests, it would seem, were made at 
tlio expense of Baotria. 

Tho kingdom of Baotrla had made vast advaiiooa under Euthydemus, 
whoso son Demetrius crossed the Indion Caucaaus and began the Indian 
oonquosls, whioh soon carried tiio Greeks far beyond tlie farthest point of 
Aloxandor. Tho objeot, it is plain, was to reach the sea and get a shore in 
tho trade of tho world i and it is possible that the extension of the power 
of tho Baotrian Greeks over Ohineso Tatary as for os the Seres and rlmu> 
nians liad a eiinilar object to ^oteot tho ti'ode-routo with China. XTor the 
Sores arc the Oluneso, and thoPhauni, nooording to Pliny, lay -west of the 
Attacori (the mythical people at tite souroes of the Hwangho). They ooou- 
pied, therefore, tlio very region which, acoording to Chinese sources, was 
then hold by a nomadic pastoral people, tbe Tibetan Ko-kinng. Demetrius, 
having succeeded his father, -was displaced in Baetria by the able usurper 
Euoi'utides, somotimo botwcou 181 and 171 n.o. A thousand cities obeyed 
Euerntidos, and both ho and his riv^ Demetrius sought to extend the Greek 
aottlomouts. Now Justin tolls us that tho Baotrians were so exhausted by 
■wars that they ot length fell an easy prey to tho ivealter Parthians j but 
Euoratidos ho desoribos ns a valiant prince, who onoe. with throe hundred 
men hold out during five months, though besieged by sixty thousand men of 
Demetrius, king of India ; and then, raoeiving succours, subdued India. 

This implies that besides tho kingdom of Baetria and that of Demetrius 
(the latter now confined to Lidia and probably to tbe lauds east of the Indus) 
micro wore independent states in various districts still Seleuoid in 206 BrO* 
Justin’s statement is oonfirmod by the coins, whioh also show that Euoratides 
oamo forth as victor from a series of ware with the lesser states. ^ Sogdijma, 
according to Chinese authorities, •was oooupied by the Soytliians in the life- 
time of Bucratides. 

* On his way back from India Euoratides was murdered by his son and oo- 
i^gent, probabty Helioolos [ca. 165 The date of this murder may be 

fixed by that or Demetrius, who must haye been born not later than 22pi'B.O, j, 
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and may be taken bo have lost hia kingdom not latef than 169 B.a. Euovc 
tides cannot, according to Justin's aooonnt, havo lived many years longer. 

In the midst of the civil wars, which beoame more serious after tli 
deatli of Euci'atidea, Mitlmdates of Porthia begaii to extend ins dominions a 
the expense of Baotiia : even in the life-time of BnornUdos ho sncooedot 
in annexing two satrauies. Another aooount makes Mithridatos rule as fa 
as India, and declares him to have obtained witliout wai* tlio old kingdom o 
Forus, or the rule over all nations between the Indus and tho Ilydaspca. Tlu 
two accounts are reconciled by Chines records, which toll that, about 161 ii.o. 
the nomad people See broke into the valley of tho Cophcii and founded a king> 
dom in ihe very place of the Farthia& conquesto In India, which must Uvoro- 
fore have been ephemeral. This fact has its importanco, as illuHlrating the 
way in which the internal wars of tiie east Iranian Grocks helped tn preparn 
the ground for the Scythian invasion. After this auoooss in tho oast williri- 
dates turned his attention to the west, where ilie ohanoos of snueoHs wore nob 
lass inviting. Demetrius hod at length fallen before a coalition of tho noigli- 
bourhig aovaraigns, powerfully supported by the Bonmns tJirongh tlioir 
instrument, the exUo Heraolidea. A pretender, Alexander, in 146 u.o., was 
utterly defeated by Ptolemy, and slain in his ll^ht by an Arab ohioftuin. 
Demetrius (II) Niootor, however, soon mode himself bitterly hated, and live 
years of fighting drove him out of tlie greater part of Syria. 


MEDIA AND BABYLONIA OONQUBBIDD 


Such was the state of the empire when war broke out betwoon Modia 
Md PartluB, winch was finally decided in favour of tho hittor. Tho sliorb- 
Jived mdepondeuce of Media was soon out short by Mithridiitoa, win) did not 
lose the opportunity afforded by the civil wai-s of Syria in 14T n.o. Haby- 
lonia followed the fate of Media; and tlie whole provinco, with Uh ouniUl 
Seleucia, fell into the hands of tlio Parthians. Tliua tlio Bast wiw lUuvlly 
lost to tlie MacedonmuB. ^ 

reooivod by tho now suhioots of Fur- 
thm, least of all by tho Greeks and Mneodonians of tho upper provinouH. 
who sent embassy Mter embassy to Demeia-iug. lu 140 n.o, ]io jjuwJjod intif 
Mesopotamia, and ^ence by Babylon to tho uppor iirovincoH. Ilo wuh ivoll 

r®? "‘‘tivo states mtido oomiuou imiiHO 

with him against the proud borbanans, wlioso noiglibourliood Ihov folt to ho 

aiif ISlyniumiiH, S t o u«‘ 

tmns helped him by a diveraion, appearing now foV tKiat Lm ni 

to JrSl tatoi priBonor an.l in ol.ui.m 

received iToS »«»<>• Hn^r 

establishment in HvTonnifl Ha •*' ^^pf’^denoo and suitablo 

and promised to restore him to his Irf V"\ * 1 ® Khodognno, 

by *ath. kingdom, but this plan was intomTptod 
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a new dynasty, a branoli of hia own houae. Mithridatea died at a good old 
a^o in 188 B.o>, or a little later. His memory was reverenced almost equally 
witli that of the founder of his house, but his real gloiy was much greater, 
for it was he who mado Parthia a groat power. He is {jraised as a just 
and humane ruler, who, having become lord of all the lands from the Indian 
Gaiioasus to the Euphrates, introduced among the Ftu'thians the best insti- 
tutions of each country, and so became the legislator of Us nation. 


PARTHIAN “KINaDOMS” 

The divisions of the empire which he founded can be sketohed by the 
aid of an oxoerpt from the itinerary of Isidore of Charax (at the beginning 
of the Christian era) and from Pliny. The empire was divided into the 
tipper and lower kingdoms, separated by the Caspian Gates. The lower 
kingdoms were seven : (1) Mesmtotamia and Babylonia, (2) Apolloniatis, 

(8) Ohnlonitis, (4) Carina, (6) Cambadene, (6) tjpper Media, (7) Lower 
or Rhagiaii Media. Tlie upi)er kingdoms wore eleven : (8) Choareiie, 

(9) Comiseuo, (10) Hyroauia, (11) Astauene, (12) Partliyene, (18) Apau- 
nrotioono, (14) Mnrglana, a part of Baotria, (15) Aria, (16) tbe oountiy 
of tlie Anauans, (if) ^arangiana, and (18) Aroohosia, now called ** White 
India.*’ The eighteen Parthian kingdoms thus correspond to six old sa- 
irapios. The Parthians gave muoh less attention to the west than did their 
predecessors, and they still left Mesopotamia os the only ^reat satrapy. We 
note also tluit they eared little for reaching the sea, which they can have 
touched onlv for a little way at the mouth of tl\e Euphrates i and even 
here they allowed the petty Ohoi'acone quite to outstrip them in competing 
for the great sea trade. 

As compared with the older Macedonian Empire, the Parthian realm 
lacked tlio east Iranian satrapies, Baotria with Sogdiano, and the Paropani- 
sadcc, and also the throe Indian on^, which, witn Farstaoone, or as it w&s 
aftorwai'ds oallod Saoostaue, remained under the Badtrian Greeks and their 
BuoGossors. In the north they looked Lesser Media, which had long been an 
indopondent stato, and in the soutli they looked Susiana, whioli nowl)elouged 
to Elyinais, and tlie aatraplea of Poreis and Carinania, which the Poreiane 
hold along witli the western mrt of Gedrosia. In the extreme west they 
lacked Arobolitis proper, whidi formod a small kingdom under the name of 
Adiabonc, first mentioned in 69 B.o. Tlie kingdom of Monnus of Orrha in 
nortiiorn Mesopotamia, which according to Isidora readied a good way south 
of Edossn, seems Uso to have been independent, and, like Adiabene, probably 
existed before the Parthian time. 

From these small kingdoms tlie Pardiians asked only on aoknowledment 
of vassalahip. When Parthia was vigorous the vossolshii) was real, but 
when Parthia was torn by factions it beoamo a mere name. The relation 
was always loose, and the political power of Fartlua ivas ^erofore never 
comparable to the later power of tlie oassanians. Arsaoes Tiridatea and his 
aiiocossors oallod tliomsolvcs **g[reat king.** Mithridatea, as overlord of tiie 
minor kingsliips, Awt bore the title ** greet king of kings.'* The title seeids 
to have been oonferred, not assumed in mere boastfulness. 

Tlie nobility had groat influence ’in all things, and especially in the 
nomination of the king, who, however, was always an Arsedd.^ Next to 
the king stood the senate ot .probulii from whom all generals and lieutenant 
governors were chosen. They were called the king’s tinj and were no doubt 
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the old Parninn martial nobility. A second senate vroa oompoaed of tl 
mp ginna and wiso meu, and by &ese two senates the king >vAa nominate* 
The Parthiens were, in foot, very {douSt oonsoientions in oMovvlng even il 
most troublesome precepts in Zoroastrianism as to tlio disposal of cloo 
Imdies, which, were exposed to birds of prey and dogs, tlie boro bones alon 
being buried. When the Parthian prinoe Tividates visited Noro ho jo\i 
neyed overland that he might not forced to defile the sea wlion lie spa' 
and his spiritual advisers tlie mogisvns travelled with him. The itiaguiu 
were noti indeedi so all-powerful as under the SasBauianS} but it is tpdtu i 
mistake to think that the Parthiaus were but lukowarni Zoroastrians. 


SCyTHUN CONQtJEeT OF BAOTRIA 

The complete annihilation of the Macedonian Empire in Iran was oloseh 
followed by tlie destraotion of Greek independonco in oaatoi'u Ivan. TMic 
last mention of independent Baotiia is in llo B.o, } no king of Jiaofcria iiud 
Sogdiana is known from coins after the pnrrioido Hcdioolos. Cliissioal writers 
give only two laconic accounts of the catastrophe, Strabo says that tUo 
nomadic peo^cs of the Asu^ Pasinm, Toohari, and Sacanvucm, dwollore in 
the laud of the Sacs, beyond tlie Jaxartes, opposite to tlio Siioui and StJg- 
diaufl, oame and took Bootria from the Greeks. Trogus names tho Scythian 
peoples Sarauoffi and Asiani. Fortunately the lively intorcHt taken \>.y tho 
Chinese in the movements of the nomads of oentitil Asia onabloa dh to Jill up 
this meagre notice from the report of the Chinese agent in Biiotria in 128 
aa re^rded a Utttelatcv by the oldest Chinese histomn, and from other notiocs 
ooUe^d by the Chinese after the opening of tho regular caravan route willi 
the West, obout 116 B.O., and embodied in their sooond oldest Idstom 
»r{K * sources the Yue-ohi, a nomad poojilo akin to tho 
TOetans, lived afoietune between Tun^oang (Sha-ohou) ami the KiUwnjUan 

Uko all their iioighbo«i-H, by 
tile Turkish Hiung-nii. Between 167 and 161 B.o. thoy ronowod tho stiiigffJb 

’ T'* “““ *’'® Hiung-iiu, «1 bw tlmiv feL 

Ghaag-luu, aud made a dnnkiug-oup of hie skull, and the Front jmiH« »f tim 

Zr'f people (the great fui) loft t^r tas^S M 
no^t race, the 8ae. The See took the road by Utob ami Kashgar 
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Eobatana opened their gates to the conqueror j and the subject nations rose 
against tlie Parthians, who, when Antioohus took up his winter quarters in 
Media, were again confined to their ancient limits. When the snows began 
to moll, an embassy from Phruates appared to ask for peace ; but the terms 
demanded by Antioohus (the liberataon of Demetrius, tlie surrender of all 
conquests, and the payment of tribute for the old Parthian country) were 
such as could not be accepted without another appeal to the fortunes of war. 
Antioohus was met by tlie Parthian with a superior force of 120,000 men ; 
ho refused the advice of his oilioers to fall baoK to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and noooptod battle on a field too narrow for the evolttUon of his 
troops. The Syriao soldiers, enervated by luxury, 
wore readier to imitate the flight of Athenmus than 
the valour of Ids master j the whole host was in- 
volved in tlie rout and annihilated. Antioohus 
himself escaped wounded from the fray, and oast 
himself from a rook Uiat he might not he taken 
alive. This catastrophe (Pebruary, 129 b.o.) freed 
tiie Parthians forever from danger from Syria. 


THB eOYTHIAira TU.YAQE PAHTHIA 

Phraatea paid funeral lionoura to the fallen 
king, and afterwards sent his body to Syria in a 
silver colBn. He entertained Ids captive family 
royc^y, marked one of the two daughters, and 
sent Uio oldest son, Seloiions, to Syria to oloim 
the sovereignty, and to servo future plans of his 
own } for an ut^mpt to follow and recapture De- 
inetidus, made immediately niter the battle, had 
proved too late. But dan^ora in the east soon 
turned tlie Parthian’s attention awav from enter- 
prises in the west. In his distress ho had bribed 
the Soytluans to send him help ; os they arrived 
too lato ho refused to pay tliem, and they in turn 
began to ravage the Parthian country. Pliraates 
marched against them, leaving his obargo at home 
to his favourite, the Hyrcanian Euhomerus, who 
chastiBod the countries that had sided with Antio- 
ohus, made war witli MesenO, and ti'entod Babylon 
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and Solouoia with the utmost cruelty. But the Soythion war proved a disas^ 
trous one ; tlio onomv overran the wnole empire, and for the Arat time for fl.ye 
hundrod years Soytniau plunderers again appeared^ in Mesopotamia ; in a 
deoislve batUe Phimtoa was deserted by tiie old soldiers of Antioohus, whom 
he had forced into his service and then treated with insolent , crumby | the 
Parthian host sustained a ruinous defeat, and the king himself was main in 
the spring of 128 n.o., or somewhat later. 

Artabanus I (third son of Priapatius), who now became king, an 
elderly man. The Scythians, according to tiie too favourable aooouut by our 
ohiof authority, were content with their victory, and moved homewards, 
ravaging the country. But we know from John of Antioch that the .suo^ 
oessor m Phraates paid them tribute} and the southern part of, Dcangiona. 
must now havo been permanently occupied by the Soythian tribes. .. FinaUy» 
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the ooina reveal the existence of Arsaoi^s wei'O rlvnl Icings to Artnbnnna 
i and Mithridates II» and perhaps borrow from individual buocqsscs against 
the Soytliians the proud tides widoh so stroug:ly oontrnst with the really 
wretched condition of empire. Meanwhile it would apiHsav tl\at the ineu 
from Seleuda, driven to desperation, had seized the tvmui Kuhemorua aucl 
put him to a oruel death* Avtabenus, when thojr sought his pardon, tiiroaC> 
eued to put out the eyes of eveiv nuui of Seleuoiu, and was provontod unl^r 
by his death, in battle with the Toohari, after a very sliort reign. 

Mi^i'idatea II, the Great, his son and suooesBoi*, was the rostoi'or of tlm 
empire. We are briefly told that he valiantly waged many wars with liis 
nei^hours, added many nations to the empire, and had several suocohscb 
against the Scythians, so avenging the disgrace of his preduoosuors. llis 
successes, however, must have been praotioaUy limited to tlio rooovery of lost 
ground, and the eastern frontier was not advanced. It has boon ooinmoii to 
oonnect with his successes the appearance of Parthian names among ibu Iiido- 
Scythian princes of the Kabul valley; but tliis must be false. On the uthor 
hand, Mitnridatea, if not tlie flrst to conquer Mesopotiutiiiv, was tlm Arab U\ 
fix the Euphrates as the western boundary of the empire, ami towiirda tlm 
end of his reign he was etrong enough to interfere with the ooucoriiH r)f Groat 
Annenia and place Tigtanea II on. the throne in a time of disputed siksooh- 
sion (94 B.O.), accepting in return the oeaeion of seventy Arinonian vulloys. 


J-IBST CONffLiOT WITH BOMB 


Now, too, the.ParbMan^ as lords of MesMotamia, came for tho Arab tinio 

^ B.O., when Sulla came to Oapjmdooiii us ]»ro- 
pr^r of (hlioia, he met on the Euphrates the ambassador of Mitbrldaton 
eeeklDg the Roman alliance, Thw embassy was im i\,\nU , .w ? 



60 surrenaer with his wliolo avmv ami 

awDU to have di«l mat after this eveatj there is no roosou to sunnoHo tbah 
disasters which followed so close on his gwmfc 
Ariabaniu II was tho next monarch, but after him tJio titlo of icimr nf 

&nv« h“d ^ 

tures of Pompev, and Drenered to ^ tioutraUty, aooeptod the ovor- 

TOw ^granli, who^ha?!^ q^w’i’eW 

Parthia, where he wedded the daughter S tf-w. 

fled to the mountains; and PhmS turn^ 

Tigraneswithpartof theamytocS^ilimoaw 

was no match fo his father, fled afteVan ntll« w . who uloiio 

juat preparing to invade Airaonia, ^d to ft 

J together obondoned very goid tenni. 

t^ePhraateahadoeeupiedlie Parthian eenqnS;^ orrlg^efthiH^Sw 
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Romans had promised him, and sent au embassy to Pompey to inteioede for 
his son-in-law. But the Romiuis had no further oooaaion for Parthian help j 
and, instead of granting his request, sent Afranius to olear the country and 
restore it to Tigranoa. Immediatelv afterwords Pompey^s officer marched 
into Syria through Mosojjotamia, which by treaty had been expresdy recog- 
nised as Parthian; end it waa another grievous insult that Pompey in wpSt 
ing to Piiraates hud withheld from liim tlio title of king of kings. About 
67 B.o. Phraatos, tlio restorer of the empire, was murdered by his two sons, 
one of whom, Orodee or Hyrodea I, took the throne, while his bxotW 
Mithridatos III got Media; but the latter ruled so cruelly that he was 
expelled by the Portliion nobles, and Orodes reigned alone. 


OBODES DBEEATa THB BOUABS 

A Parthian embassy appeared in Syria in the spring to remonstrate against 
the faithlessness of Romo, but at the stune time tlio Parthions wore ready 
for war. Suronoa, with Silaces, satrap of Mesopotamia, was pressing the 
Roman garrisons, and prepared to confront Ciksbub with an army vmoUy 
composed of cavalry, wliilo Orodos in person invaded Armenia. In the 
sping of 68 B.O., OrossuB and his son rublius orossed the Euphrates at 
Aougma with seven legions and eight thousand cavalry and light troops, mak- 
ing up a total of forty-two or forty-tliroo thousand men, and were persuaded 
by Aogar of Orrlioeno to leave the river and march stmight aoross tho 
plains to Surenas. Suronus kept ilie mass of his troops concealed by a 
wooded hill, showing only tlie not very numerous vanguaid of cataphraots 
till the Romans wore ooinmitled to do battle. The Roman cavalry onorged 
tho enemy to prevent a threatening dtmk movement, and were drawn away 
from tho mass of the army by the favourite Partliiaii manceuvro of a simu- 
lated ilighl.<i 

So vivid a picture of the ferocity of this battle is given in Flutarolfs 
qf tliat we may well quote it here.a 


PI.XTTAliaR’8 AOGOUITT OB TED BATXLS 07 OABBHA 

The enemies seemed not to tlio Romans at tlie first to be so ^at a num- 
ber, neitlier so bravely armed as tlioy thought they liad been, nor, concern- 
ing tlioir grant nuinhor, SuronuH had of puipose hid tliem, wldi certain troops 
ho sont bolore‘; and to hide their bright armours he had cost (donks and 
boasts* skins upon Ihoin, but whou both the armies approaohed near the one 
to tho other, and tliat tho sign to give charge was mt up- in tho air : first 
tliey filled tlio field witli a dreadful noise to hear. For tlie Parthians do not 
enoourage their men to fight with the sound of a horn, neither with trumpets 
nor liaiitbcws, but with peat kettle^drumB liollow within, and about them 
they hang littlo bells anif copper rin^ and with them they all make a noise 
everywhere together, and it is like a dead sound, mingled as it were with 
tlio braying or oellowing of a wild boast, and a fearful noise as if it thun- 
dered, knowing that hearing is one of tlie senses that soonest moves Ihe heart 
and spirit of any man, and makes him Boonest beside himself. . . < ^ 

The Romans being put in fear with this dead sound, the < Parthions 
straight threw the olotlies and oovoriugs from them that hii their armour, 
luid then riiowed tlieir bright lielmets and ouirosses of Margian tempered 
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1 1 litA fire, and tbeir horses bwbed with steel and oopper. 

a aS and had biff strong bows, which sent 

S from Aem mtli awonderful foroe. ^he Romans by moons of 

tol toZ WOM in hard state. ¥0^ if they loot tlioir ranks, tlioy woro 
crruLiSTwoundod- again if they left them, and sought to run upoii Iho 
pSanyto fight at hand ’ivith tdm, tlvey saw they Muld do tl.oiii hut littio 
and vet were very likely to toko the gimter harm tliomsolvos. I'or, 
as fast ftfl t?io Romans <jame upon them, so last did the Partliuuia fly from 
them, and yet in flying oontinued still their ehooting : whiijh no nation but 
^e SeythiMs eouia bitter do than they, being a matter indeed most greatly 
to their advantage. For by their flight tiiey best did save tliomselvos, and 
fighting still th^ thereby dmimad m& diomo tliafc fchoir ilying would have 

brought down upon them. , , , ^ . , .1 

Romans still defended themselves, and held it out, so long ns they 
had onr hope that the Parthians would leave fiffliting, when they Jmd spent 
their arrows or would join battle with them. But nftor thoy undorHtmnl 
that there were a great number of oamels laden with quivers full of arrows, 
where the first that bid bestowed their arrows fotchod about to tnko now 
quivers t then Crassus, seeing no end of their shot, begun to faiut, uiicl sunt 
to Publius his aon, willing him in any case to charge with dosporuto powor 
upon the enemies, and to give an onset, before they were ooiupussod iii on 
eve^ side. 

But they, seeing him coming, turned straight thoir horso and floil. 
Fubiins Onissus seemg them fiy, oried out, ^ Those men will not abido \m," 
and 80 Bpnrred on for life after them. They thought nil Imd boon won, and 
that there wns no more to do, bat to follow the chuse t till tlioy wore gono 
far from the army, and theu thov found the dooolt. Bor t)io horsuinoii tliut 
fled b^ore them suddenly turned again, and a number of otburs boHidoH cuiiio 
and set upon them. Whereupon the Romans halted, ildukiiig that llio 
enemies, perceiving they were so few, would oome and fight with thoin 
hand to band. Howbeit they set out against thorn tlieir mon at anna with 
their barbed horse, and made their liglit Jiorsomoii wheel round about llioni, 
keeping no order at all 1 who galloping up and down the plain, wliirlcd U[> 
the sand hills from the bottom with tlieir horses’ foot, wliioh raisoil Huoh a 
wonderful oloud of duet, that tlie Homans could scarce soo or Hpuuk one Ui 
anothei'. 

For thoy, being shut up into ,a little room, and standing cIoho mio to 
another, were sore wounded with the Pwthians’ arrows, and died of a wruol 
lingering death, orying out for anguish and pain they folt; and turning and 
tormenting theme^ves upon the sand, 'ttiey bruko the arrows Mtiukhig hi 
them. Again, striving by force to pluok out tho forked arrow IujikIh, tlmk 
had pierced far into their bodies through tlieir veins and siiiows : thorohy 
<^y ^ned their wounds wider, and so oast themselves awiy. Many of 
tiiem thus miserably martyred ; ond such as died not, wore not ablo to 
defend themselves. 

Then when Publius Crassus prayed and besought them to oliargo tho 
mra at arms with their barbed horse, they showed him their Iinnds fast imilod 
to their targets with arrows, and their feet likewise sliot throiigli and nailoa 
^ the ground; so as they could neither fly nor yet defend tUoiusolvos. 
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and lightstaves brake upon them that were armed with ouivasses of stool, or 
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fttifE Id&thdrn joiokdts. And the Parthiane in oontrory munnex ^th mighty 
strong pikes gave charge iipou these Gauls, which were either unarmed or 
else but lightly armed. 

Yet those wore they in whom Creasus most trusted, having done won- 
derful feats of war with them, For they reoeived the Parthiana* pikes in 
their hands, and took them about their middles, and threw them (Sf their 
horse, whei-e they lay on tlie ground, and (muld not stir for the weight of 
their harness : and there were divers of them also that, lighting froni their 
horse, lay under their enemies' horses' bellies, and tJirust their swords into 
them. Thedr horse flinging and bounding in the .oir for very pain threw 
their masters under feet, and the enemies one upon 
another, and in thb end fell dead among them. 

Moreover, extreme heat and thirst did marvellously 
oumber the Gauls, who were used to abide neither: 
and the most port of their horse were slain, charg- 
ing witli all their power upon the men at arms of 
the Parthions, ana so ran themselves in upon the 
points of their pikes. 

At length, tlioy were driven to letiip towards 
their footmen, and Publius Orasaus among them, 
who was very ill by reason of tiie wounds he had 
received. And seeing a sand hill W ohanoe not 
far from them, they went thither, and sotting their 
horse iu the midst of it, oompossed it round witli 
their tarots, Uunklng by this means to cover and 
defend tuomselvos the better from the barbarous 
people : howbeit they found it contrary. For they 
that wore behind, standing higher, could by no 
means save tliemselves, but were oU hurt alike, ns 
well tlio one os the other, bewailing thoii' own misery 
and misfortune, that must needs die without revenge 
or doolnration of their volianoy. There were two 
Greoians who counselled P. Grossus to steal away 
with them, But PubHus answered them, that there 
was no dentil so oruel os could moke him forsnlce 
them thftt died for his sake. When he had so eaid, 
wishing thorn to save themselyes, he embraced them, 
and took his leave of them : and being very sore 
liurt with the shot of an arrow through one of his 
hands, commanded one of his gentlemen to thrust 
him through with a sword, and so turned his side to 
him for tho purpose. It is reported Gensorinus did the like. But Mega-’ 
bnoohus slew hims^f with his own hands, and so did the most part of we 
gentlemen ^at were of that company. 

And for those that were left alive, the Partbians got up the sand hill, 
and fighting with them, tiirust them through their spears and pikes, 
and took but five hundred prisoners. After that, they struck off Publius 
Cmssus' head, and thereupon returned straight to set upon hie father Crassus, 
who was then in this state. Ornssua tiie father, after no had willed his son 
to olmrge the enemies, retired the best he could by a bill's side, looking ever 
that bis son would not be long before he returned from! the . ohase. But > 
Publius seeing himself in danger, had sent divers messengers to his fatherr 
to advertise him of his distress, whom the Partbians Interoepted and slew by , 
H, w. — vot. vm, » 
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tb8 trays and the last messengevs ha Bent, esoaping very hardly, brought 
Cmasns ixvm that bis son was but oaat away, it he did not presently aid him, 
and that with a great power. These news were grievous to Orassus in two 
respeots : first for the rear he had, seeing bimself in danger to lose all $ oud 
secondly for the vehement desire he bad to go to his aon^s help. Thus ho 
saw in reason all ^70uld coma to nought^ and In fine determinea to go with 
all his power to the rasoue of his son. 

But in the meantlmQ the enemies were returned from liis son's overthrow, 
with a more dreadful noise and ory of victory l^n ever beforo : and tboi'o- 
won their deadly sounding drums filled tlie idr with their wondovful noiao. 
xne Bomaos then loohed straight for a hot alarm. But tho ParUuans that 
brought Publius Crassus' head upon the point of a lm\oe, ooming near to tho 
Romans, showed them his head, and as^d them in dei^mon i1 thoy hnow 
what house he was of, and who wore his pai'ents : for it was not likely (sairl 
they) that so noble and valiant a young man should be the son of so cowardly 
a father as Oraasus. 

The ^ght of Publius Crassus’ head killed the Romans' hoaits more than 
y other danger they hod bean in at any time in all tlio bahtla. u. 



of revenge . ovmwa.iww, ....vuv aw* wkl fii>i'uuic viiom 

stMk dead to behold it. Yet Croasus’ self allowed greater oourago hi tliia 
misfortune than he before had done in all the war beside. For riding by 
every band he oried out aloud : w Our anoeetors in old time lost a thonHand 
shipfl. yes in IWy divers armies and obieftains for the oonquest of Siolliu t 
yet for au the loss of them, at the length they were viofcorlous over thorn by 
whom they wew before vonquiabed. For tho empire of Bomo camo not to 
toat gt^tuflsa It mwJs at by good fortune only, but by patioiioo and oon- 
double and adversity, never yielding or giving place unto 

pereuewone to encourage Mb soldiers for resolution, 
found that aU his words wrought none effect: but oontrarily, after ho bud 
, oomm^ded th«a to give the shout of battle, be plainly eaw thoir Jicartfl 
were done, for jhmr about rose but faint, and not all alike. TJio l*arlliiiiim 
on the other side, thmr shout woe great, and lustily tlmy rang it out Now 

PartMane’ ayohors on horeebaok oonipastiiHff in 

s,i“sr .rJ 

them retire, saying^ev itomI 

and bewail his so^b dMtij So^a oughts respite, to lament 

^ic in very good W to ovXow wS T.’ 

on the othm- aide rnoxnmg Tho UoinanH 

their dead, nor to dress thait. JJoking no reckoning to bury 

but every inanbewS biTbiL palul 

could escape, if they tarried f them 

out Ught, and laid him down whh b^ S ^'8ide with- 
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and the mse men, a good learning to Icnow the fruits of ill oounsol and yoin 
ambitioUy that lind so muoli blinded Mm that he oould not be content to 
oommand so many thousands of Tn6n» but thought (as a man ^ould say) 
himself the meanest of all, and one that poBseasM nothing, because he was 
accounted inferior unto two persons only, Pompey and Ceosar. 

Notwithstanding, Ootavius, one of Ms chieftains, and Cassius the 
treasurer, seeing liim so overoome intli sorrow and out of heart that he 
had no life nor spirit in him, they themselves oalled the captains and cen- 
turions together, and sat in council for their departure, ana so agreed that 
thero was no longer tanking for tliem. Thus of tlieir own authority at 
the first tliey maae tlie army march away without any sound of trumpet 
or other noise. 

But immediately after, tliey that were left hurt and sick, and oould not 
follow, seeing the camp remove, fell o-crying out and tormenting themselves 
in such sort that they filled tlie whole camp witli sorrow, and put them out 
of all order with tlie great inoau and loud lamentation; so that the foremost 
rank tliat first dislodged fell into a marvellous fear, thinking they had been 
tlie enemies that had coma and set upon them. Then turning oft, and setting 
themselves in battle array, one wliile loading their beasts with the wounded 
men, anotlier while unloading them again, they were left behind.<f 

After getting dangorou^y entormled in mardiy ground, Crassus had 
almost reached we iiioantaina when ne was induced, by the despair of hie 
troops rather than by error of his own Judgment to yield to treacherous pro- 
posals of Surenos and descend again into the plain. As ho mounted the horse 
which was to convey him to the meeting with tlie enemy’s general, the ges- 
tures of the Parthians exoited susploions of treachery, a straggle ensued, and 
Gtaasua was struck down and sloiuu Scarcely ten tliousand out of tiie whole 
host reached Syria by way of Armenia ; twenty thousand had fallen and ten 
thousand captives were settled in Autiooh, the capital of Margiana. 

The token of victory, the hand and bend of Crassus, I’eached Orodes in 
Armenia just aa he hod made peace wiUi Artavaedes and betrothed his eldest 
son Faoorus to the daughter of the AnneDlan king. The Roman disaster 
WAS duo primai'ily to the novelty of the Parthian way of assault, which 
took them wholly by surprise, and porUy also to bad generalship ; but 
the Romans idwnyB sought a traitor to ncDount for a defeat, and in tlie 
present case they Uirew the blame partly on Andromaohus of Carrhm, who 
really did mislead Crassus in his ratroat, and was rewarded by the Parthians 
with the tyranny of his native town, but had no great influence on the dis- 
aster ; and partly on Abgar, whoso od^oo was no doubt bod, bub not neces- 
sarily tvoaoheroue. 

Surenos, the victor of Corrhoe, whoso fame was now too neat fOr the 
condition of a more subject, Avas put to dea^ a littlo later, we viotim of 
Orodes’ jealousy ; the victory itself was weakly foUowocl up. Not till 62 n.o. 
was Syria invaded, and then wiUi forces so wealc tlint Cassius found the 
defence easy. 

Orodos avoided a tlireatened breach with his son Paoorus, by asrooiatlng 
him in the empire ; hut the Paithians took little advantage of the oivil wars 
that preceded tiio fall of the Roman Republio. They oooasionally stepped 
in to save tlie weaker party from utter annihilationy but even this ^loy was 
not followed witli energy, and Orodes refused to help Pompey in ms distress 
because Uie Roman would not promise to give him Syria. Lahienus^was 
with Orodes negotiating for help on a lai'ger scale when the news of P^ppi 
arrived, and ramoined with him till 40 b.o., when he was at last sent b^k to 
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loidius Saza waa defeated, and ned from tne camp airaid of hja own men. 
^amea, Antioob, and all Svfia soon fell into ^e Imnda of the Fai'thlaua, 
and Deoidius was pnxsaed and slain* Paeotus advanced along tlie groat 
voad and reodved the aubmission of all the Plioaniolan oitiea save Tyre, 
SimnltaDeou8l7 the aatraf) Bamphranes appeared in Galilee } tlio patriots 
all over Palestine rose against PhasasI and Herod ; and five liuudi'od Par- 
thian hoise appearing beiore J* emsalera were t&ou^h to ovoi'throw tlio Roman 
party and substitute Antigonus for Hyroanus. iSe Pai‘Uiian administration 
was R favourable contrast to the rule of the oppressive ni'cconsuls, and the 
juacioe and clemeuoy of Pacorua won the hearts of tlie ^rians* Meantime 
Labienus bad penetrated Asia Minor as fax as Lydia and Ionia. The Roman 
governor Planous could only hold the islands *, most of the oitloe opened tliolr 
gates to Lablenua, the " Famiious imperator.’* 

Bnt Borne even in its time of oivit ^visions was sti'Onger than Partliia ; in 
89 B.o. Ventidiua Baaaus, general for Antony, aiiddonly appeared in Asia and 
mve Labienua and hi^roviuolal levies before him wifcliout n battle os fw an 
the a aupus. Here the Partbions oftme to Labienus’ help, but, attaolting rashly 
and without his co-oneration, they were defeated by Ventidiusand Lobionus* 
teoopa wore involved in the disaster} PhianipatoB, tlio ablest lioutouant of 
laoorua, feU, and the Paa-Uiiaua evacuated Syria. Before VoutkUus luwl 
cto^e^d the Msettlementof the Roman power in Syria and Palostino, and 
!^/n diapei-aed in winter quarters, tlio Parthinns foil on him 

fl^n with a force of more than twwity thousand men and an mmsuallv 
of fi-oe oavdiera in M armow. A buttle was fought nowl 
the shnneof Hero^os at Gindarus in Oyrrhestioa, on tlio annivorsary. it is 
swd, ^ the defeat of Craasua (9th of June, 88 B.o.) j tlio Partbions were uttori v 
himself^aa to. His hiU waaTrSru^ 

Majailed. There was no fm-ther reflistonco save from Aradusimd Joru- 

Orod^, now an old man and sorely afSioted by tlio death of Iim fiLvniii>)(ii 
son, nominated bis next son, Phrantesj us hie collengms and tbo lottor bumm 

BWtogUng fjtbe^who oono^d his angor at tlio former orinio 

tJtof S| oTlct^! » AmS 

rather to Ctesipbon (Toisafiin). ita 
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peaoe while he matured hia preparations, he appeared in Atropatene in 86 b.o. 
with sixty thousand legiononea and fottv timusand cavalry and auxiliary 
troops, and at onoe formed ^e siege of the capital Phraaspa. The Median 
king ArtavoadeB, son of Arlohaczanea, had maiohed to join Phraates, who 
looked for tlie attack in another quarter. Phraates had only forty thousand 
Porthiane, including but four hundred freemen who nerver left the khig, and 
probably ten thousand Median cavalry ; hut these forces were well handled, 
and the two kings had reached the scene of war before Antony was joined 
hy Ills baggage and heavy siege-train, and opened the campaign by cap- 
turing the train and cutung to pieces its escort of seventy-five hundred 
men under the legate^ Op^us Statianns. Antony was still able to repel 
a demonstration to relieve Phraaspa $ but his provisions ran short, and we 
foraging parties were so harassed that the siege made no progress. As 
it was now October, he was at length forced to open negotiations with 
Phraates. 

The Partliians promised peace if the Bomaua withdrew; but when 
Antony took him at hia word, abandoning the siege-engines, he began a 
vigorous pursuit, and kept the Homans constantly on the defensive, chastis- 
ing one officer who hazarded an engagement by a defeat which cost the 
Homans tlireo tliousand killed and five thousand wounded. StUI greater 
wore tlio losses by famine and thirst and dysentery ; end the whole force 
wae utterly demoralised and had lost a fourth port of its fighting men, a 
third ot the oamp-followera, and ail the baggage when, after a retreat of 
twenty-seven days from Phraaspa to the Aroxes by way of Mianeh (276 
miles), tliey reaoned the Armenian frontier. Eight tliousand more periled 
of cold and from snow-storms in the Armenian mountains; the mortality 
among the wounded was terrible; the Homans would have been undone bad 
not Artavasdes of Armenia idlowed them to winter in his land. 

The failure of ihe expedition was due iiartly to the usual Homan igno- 
rance of the geographical and climatic conditions, partly to a rash hasto in 
the .earlier operations; but very largely also (as in the osee of N^loon’s 
Hussion oompaign) to the lack of oiscijilinB in tlie soldiers of the Civil 
War, which odled for very severe chastisement even during the siege of 
Phraaspa. and culminated at length in frequent desertions and in open 
mutiny, driviug Antony to think of suioide. The Homans laid the whole 
blame on Artavasdes, but without any adequate reoBon. At the same time, 
the ^saster of Antony folloAving tliat of Croesus seemed to show that within 
tlieii own country the Parthians could not safely be attacked on any side, 
and for a century and a lialf Homan oimidity left them alone. 

Media and Armenia fell before the Parthinns; the Homans who were 
still in tlio country were slain, and Artaxes II was raised to the Armenian 
throne (80 n.o.). In the very next year, however, tlie oourse of the Pai^ian . 
(ijfftiirs led Artaxes to make his peace with Home. Phraates* tyranny had 
only been aggravated by his successes, and open rebellion broke out in 8B b,o. 
We have omns of an enormous pretender dated March to June 82 b.o. To 
him auoooeded Tiridates U, whoso rebellion was at a climax during the war 
of Aotlum. Phraates was taken by surprise and fled, slaying hia oonoubines 
that they might not fall a prey to his viotor. Tiridates seated himself on 
^0 throne in June, 27 b.o., and Phraates wandered for some time in exile till 
he persuaded the Soythions to undertake his cause. Before, the great host 
of the Scythians Tiridates retired wifhout a contest. In June, 26 b«o», as the 
coins prove, Phraates again held the tlirone. In 10 ox 9 B.O. Phraates ^ 
took the precaution of sending hut family to Rome so that the Rebels might • 
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have no Arsaoid pretender to put lorward, keeping only and designating 
as heir his youngest son hy his lavouiite xviie Thea Musa Uvauiai an Italian 
slave girl presented to him by Auguetne. This \vas mainly a soliome of 
Urauifs) ^ and her son orowued it by murdering the old tyrant. 


AKiJlOHY IS PABISHIA 


Phvaates Vi or as he is usually called Phraataoes (diminutive)^ was time 
the third Aisacid in suooessive generations to reaoh the tlirone by imi'rioido* 
Phraates V« whose first ooin is of 2 B. 0.1 tried on energetio policy) expelling 
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Phraates was not very secure on his th^e, neither party eared to fight) 
and an agreement was patched up after some angry words, Phraates rosigmng 
all olaim on Aiuneuia and leavmg his brothers as hostages in Home (1 a.p.). 
Phmates now married his mother, a match probably moai^t to oonouiato iho 
clergy, as he knew that the nobles hated him. In foot ho wtis soon driven 
by a rebellion (after October, 4 A.B.) to flee to Homan soil, whore lio died, 
it seems, not long afterwards. 

The Parthians called Orodes II from exile to tlio tlirono. Of him wo 
have a ooin of autumn, 0 a.d. j but Ijm ■wild and oi>uol tompor soon made 
hm hated, and he was murdered while out hunting. Aunrohy and blood- 
shed now gaining the upper hand, the Parthians sent to Homo (bofoip 
» A,P0, and received thence os king Vononos, tiie eldest (rf tlio sons of 
rhraates IV, a well-meaning prince, whose foreign education put lilm onito 
out Of aympatiiy With his country. A strong mcUou of national foAinu 
\ c Ai-aaoids being now oxliaiistod by dontii 

0” 1^18 mother’s side, who hud growji ni) 
tho Dalio iwd had afterwarda baen made king of Modii. (Atvoiiii. 
fiMf I? t P™‘ondant in 10 or 11 a.d. Artobaiuia was aotontad 

fk?* ? I^tew^on. Vonones fled to Armenia and was olitwoji ns kintf of 

III, alirewd and onorgoUn, 

at home drove him in 37 a n to mata « B^mans, his insoouro position 

one in ^e cmipire had boon hold by 

and perhtos hia UeuSut °n AdkF® nnper salrnplo^ 

ment^ evSenco that he wns not. af « ' ?nt there is monu- 

ArUbanua- ao» („»pt by adopti^k). 
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fell to Vardanes, who coined money in. September, 40 A.i>. But in 41 a.p., 
Goterzes gave Verdones an opportunity to return; in two days he rode 845 
miles, and talcing his rival by surprise he forced him to flee, and occupied the 
lower satrapies, where he ooiued regularly from July, 42 A. 3 >., onwai'ds, Tlia 
renewal of oivil war enabled the emperor Claudius, with the aid of the Iber- 
ians, to drive the Parthian satrap Demonox from Armenia and reseat Mithxi- 
dales on the throne. Meantime Gotarzes and Vardanes wore faoe to face in 
the plain of western or Parthian Baotria, but an attempt on the life of the 
latter having been disdosed by his foe thev made peace, and Gotarzes with- 
drew to Hyroania j while Vardanes, confirmed in his empire, returned to 
Seleuola and took it in 48 a.d. after a siege of seven years. 

That Vardanes was a great king is plmn from the high praise of Taoitus 
and the attention which the gi'eatest of Roman historians bestows on a reign 
wlnoh had no direct relations to Borne. Vardanes, whose last coin is of 
August, 45 A.n., was murdered while hunting — a victim, we are told, to 
the hatted produced by his seveiitv to Ms aubjeota. But in judging of 
charges brought against him and ma two predeoessois, we must remember 
that the rise of a new dynasty like that of Artabanus is (dways aooompanied 
by deeds of violence, and that the oppressed subieots are simply the utterly 
unruly Parthian nobles who had lost all diBoipline in the long oivil wars, 
and could only be ooutroUed by force. 

Gotoi'zos died of a sickness, not before June, 61 A.D., and was followed by 
Vonones II, who had been king in Atropatene, and was probably a brother 
of Artabanus III. According to the coins his short reign began oefore Sep- 
tember, 61 A.D., and did not end before Ootober, 64 A.B. He was suooeeded 
by bis eldest son, Volagasea I, tlie brothers aotiuiesoing in his advanoement, 
although his motiier was oiilj a oonoubiiie from Miletus ; and receiving their 
compensation by being nominated to kingdoms wbioh gave them the second 
and third places after the king of kings — raooiUB to Media or Atropatene, and 
Oxidates to Ai’menia. The Armenians now offered no resistance to the Por- 
thions, but the Romans were not oontent to lose their infiuenoe in the land. 
Open war with Rome, however, was stall delayed by negotiations. Finally 
Rome refused to confirm a treaty, and war was declared. The first year 
of the WOT (62 a.b.) was unfortunate for the Eomans. Kext year the war was 
resumed, and Corbulo, orossing the Euphrates at Melltene, had penetrated 
into Sophene when tlie Partluaiis earnestly sought peace. It was agreed 
tiiat Tiridates should lay down liis diadem and go to Rome in person to 
receive it again from the emperor, whioli was done accordingly in 06 a.d. 
The real advantage of the war lay more with Parthia than with Rome; for 
if tlie Roman suzerainty over Armenia was admitted, the Porthions had sue* 
oeeded, after a contest which had lasted a generation, in placing an Arsacid 
on the Armenian throne. After Nero's death Volagases (Vologeses) formed 
very friendly relations with Vespasian, wbioh endured till T6 a.d, 

volagasea I died soon after the Alan wars, leaving a just reputotion.by 
his friendly relation to his brothers relation so long unlmown), his patient 
steadfastness in foreign war and home troubles, and bis foundation of a new 
capital. Perhaps also he has tlie merit of oolleotii^ from b^groents or oral 
tradition all that remained of the Avesta. From June, 78 A.D., we find two 
hinge ooining and reigning together, Volagases II and Paoorus II, probably 
brothers, l^'om 79 A.n. ^ero is a long break in the coins of the former, and , 
Artabanus IV takes his place with a coin stiiiok in July, 81 A.D. This Arta- 
banus appears as tiie protector of a oertain Terentlus Maximus, who pre- 
traded to be Nero $ he threatened to restore him and displaoe Titus by 
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foroe, and though the pretender was et length given npi the faro6t which 
was kept up till 88 A.o., might have ended in earnest but for the disorders 
oi the times ^^iodiooted by a break in i^e Fartiuan coinage between 84 and 
98 A.D.t in which latter year Facorua appears as sole king. 

At ^8 time the political horizon of rarthia was verv wide, and its inter- 
course with the farthest East was livelier than at any other date* In 90 a.d. 

Yue-ohi had come to war with the governor of Chinese Tatary and boon 
reduced to vassalship : in 94 a.d. a Chinese expedition slew tiioir king, and 
advancing to the “ North Sea ** (Lake Aral) snhdned fifty kingdoms. Tho 
Toohari, one sees, like the Greeks before them, had negleotod tho lauds 
north of the Hindu-ICuah in their designs on India ; even of OooniO'lCad- 

S hiaea no coins are found north of that range. In 0? A.d. Cluneso envoys 
irected to Home aotually reached the Meaitorraneau, but wore dissuaded 
from going farther from Parthian accounts of the terrors of the sea voyage ; 
and in 101 A.D. Muon-kiu, king of An-si (Parthione), sont lions and gaKollos 
to the emperor of China. Muon-kin reigned in Ho-to — f. e. , Carta or Zadriv- 
oarta in HyMsnia j he was therefore a king oi the Hyioanione, who aho 
hm the old Parthian lands east of the Caspian Gate, and may bo icionlioal 
mth a king, rival to Paoorus, who struck copper ooins in 107 and 108 a.d., 
if the latter is not identical with the later monarch Osroes. 

But at any rate the representative of the Parthian power in tho West 
was still Pa^oraa II, who in llO A,n. sold the crown of Euessa to Abgar VII, 
bat fzat, and died soon after, making way for his brotiier Osroos, who had to 
St /ws ^ Volagaaes II from 112 A.b. onwards, and Mohordatoa 

(Mithnctates) vl. The latter was a brother of Osroos, and so probably 
™ «one of the three was strong enough to conquer tlw 

others, and flontinaal war went on between them till Osroos was foolls)» 

intervention by taking Armenia from Exodaros, 
“o*' objeotod, and ti-ans- 

lernng it to another son of Faooeus called Parthamaairis. 
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A Boinon fleet descended the Euphrates and the ships wove c on veyed 
across ou loUera to the TigtlB« to co-operate ^ith the army j and now CtUi- 
nhon fell and Osroes fled to Aimenisi the northeast parts of which oannot 
have been thorougMy subdued. The Roman, fleet descended the Tigris and 
raceived the submission of Mesene ; but now, while Trajan was engaged in 
a voyage of reconnaissanoe in the Persian Gulf, plainly aiming at B^rein, 
all the new provinces revolted and destroyed or expelled the Roman garri- 
sons. The rebellion was at length put down, but Trajan now saw what it 
woiild cost to maintain direct Roman rtdo over such wide and distant oon- 

2 uosts, and Partliomaspates was solemnly crowned In the great ]^ain by 
Itesiphon in the presence of Romans and Fartbians (winter of 117 a.d.). An 
unsuooeesful siege of Atra (Hatra) in the Mesopotamian desert was ^ajan’s 
next undertaking j illness and tl\e revolt of the Jews prevented him irom 
resuming the oampamn, and after Trajan’s death (7th of August, 117 a.d.) 
Hadrian wisely withdraw the garrisons from the new provinces, which 
would have demanded the constant presence of the imperial armies, and 
again made tlie Euphrates the limit of the empire. Faithama spates, too, 
had soon to leave Poithia, and Hadrian gave him Orrhoene. Thus Trajan’s 
Chauvinist policy had no other result than to show to the world the miserable 
wefdcnass to which discord had redneed the Farthians. Osroes died soon 
after, and Volagases 11 became sole monarch, dying in November, 148 a.p., 
nb the age of about ninety-six, after a reign of seventy-one yeais. 

Volagases III, who succeeded, had designs on Armenia, and in 162 A.n. 
expelled the Arsacid Sobcemus, who was a elient of Rome, and made Paoo- 
rus king. The destruction of a Roman legion under the legate of Cappa- 
docia (^llua SeveviaiLus), who fell on his own sword, laid Cappadocia and 
Syria open to the Farthians. When late in the year waSlius Verus arnved 
from the capital he found tlie troops so demoralised by defeat that he wss 
ready to offer peace j but when VoIagaseB refused to treat, the able lieuten- 
ants whom Verus directed from Antioch soon ohonged the face of affairs. 

The war hod two theatres, and was officially called the Armenian and 
Parthian War. Armenia was regained and Sohi&muB restored (168, 164 
A.D.), while Avidius Cassius drove Volagases from Syria in a bloody 
battle at Europus, and entering north Mesopotamia, took nTdessa and Nisilus, 
though not without serious opposition. At leng^, deserted by bis alUee 
(the local kings, who were becoming more and more independent), Volagases 
c^andoued Mesopotamia, and Gaasuia entered Babylonia, where, on a frivol- 
ous pretext, he gave up to rapine and the flames the friendly city of Seleuoia, 
still the first city of tlie East, with four hundred thousand inhaoitonts. 

The destruction of Seleuoia was a hideous crime, a mortal wound dealt 
to Eostern Hellenism by its natural protectors ; that Cassius next, advanc- 
ing to Ctesiphon, rosed the palace of Volagases to the ground may, on the 
other hand, he defended os a symbolioal aot oaloulated more than ai^thing 
else to impmr tlie prestige of the Parthian with his oriental subjeots. CassiuB 
returned to Syria in 166 A.D., with his victorious army much weakened through 
the failure of the oommisaariat and by the plague, wbieh, breaking out in 
Partbia immediately after the foil of Seleaoia, spread over the whole kno^ 
world. In the seme year Martins Verus won hardly less .considerable suo- 
008 S 08 in Media Ati'opatono, then apparently a separate kingdom.' The peace 
which followed in 166 A.D. gave Mesopotamia to Rome. _ ^ . 

This was tlie greatest of all wars between Rome and Parthio, alike in the 
extent of the lands involved and the energy of attack shown by, the Pa^ 
thians. Purthia, aftor'this last effort, continued steadily to decUna.' ‘ , 
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Thd Bojnaas at the same time made tux effort to oompete witii Fartliia for 
the Chioese trade (eepetiaU^ is\ eilk)^ 'whioh the latter had joalouslr kept in 
their own bands, and in 166 A.i>« an envoy of An-tliun (M. Antoninus) roaohorl 
the oourt of the emperor Huan-ti, wa the sea and Toughing. But ilm effoii 
to establiah a ^reot trade with Ghim was nuavalUng, and the trodn etlll 
flow^ in its old ohanneis when a Beoond Roman agent reaelmd Chhuv in 
2S6 A.i>., a little before the fall of the Parthian Bmplve. Tlio Ohiuose toll 
ua that wltli In^e also the Paitiiians drcwe a censlderablo trade. 

yolagaaes HI died in 191 A.D., having reigned forty-two yeai's wltliout 
civil war, and was anoceeded by VoUgoaes IV, who fought aevorhl vain bat- 
tles with Rome. In 19Q A.o. a fleet on the Buphmtes oo-opemtod with the 
Roman army, and Serarus, taking up os uuaooomplisliod pbui of Trajai}, 
dredged out lie old Naanaalea canal, tiirough which his ships sailed into the 
Tigris, and took tte Parthians wholly hy surprise. B^euoia and Coche wore 
deserted by theip inhabitants ; Ctesipnon was fcalten by the end of ti\o year with 
terrible riaughter, one hundred thoasaad inhabitants being led captive and 
the plaoa given up to pillage, for the Great King hod ilotf poworloBS at llio 
approaoh of the foe. Severua, whose force was rediiood by famine and 
dysentery, did not attempt purenit, but drew off up tlie Tigris. TJm arinv 
was a^in m ita quarteta by the lai of April, 200 A.n., unci for some Cima 
there^ Sevenw was oceupied in Armenia. But in 201 A.h. lie undorfcook 
a ^fuUy ot^nked expedftion against Atra, from whoso walls Iho Romm 
hw been repuleed with great loss when Severtia, returning from the Ttsvle in 
to jTMt M attempM to amy It by . oouj * mttiu. This city, 

W wntoad toeaauiM. Tho otaioal authors UftlHt 
SytuKs-Baraenius, Bor Sin, eon o! ll,o 
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ParthiAu foroe fell ou MeBopotamia and refused to be appeased by the restor- 
ation of the captives of the previous yeEtr; Maoiinus was beaten in two 
engagements ana compelled to retire to Dyria> abandoning the Mesopotamian 
plain ; and^ in tlie winter of 217'<218 a«d» he was glad to purchase peace for 
an indemnity of SOtOOOjOOO denaiii (or £1,774,298 aterli^), In or about 
222 A.D. Art&banus must also have displaced his brother in nabylonia. 


FBRSIA. OOKQUBBB PABTRU 

Persia, which dealt tlie last blow to the Arsaoicls, had through the whole 
Parthian period held on isolated position, and is so seldom mentioned ^at 
our knowledge of its history and native princes is almost wholly due to re- 
cently found coins* The emblems on the coins (diow that Persia im always 
loydiy ZoroRstrion, and at Istakhr stood the famous Fire temple of bw 
goddess Anahedh. Its priuit was Sassan, whose marriage witli a Bazianman 
princess, Kambehisht, laid the foundation of the greatness of his house, vmile 
priestly InfLucnoe, which was very strong, doubtl^ favoured its rise* Pabak, 
son of Sossan, and Ardasliir, son of Pabilc, begin the history of the Sassanian 
dynasty, which occupies tlie next ohapter. Artabanus did nothing to oheolc 
the rise of the new power till Ardasbir bad all Persia in bis hands (»24 A.D.) 
and had begun to oreot a palace and temple at 6or (Finizabad). Nirofai*, 
king of Elymais, was then sent against him, btit was defeated, and now Arda- 
shir passed beyond Persia and sueoessively reduood Ispahan (Fartetaome), 
Ahwtu& (Elyinois), and Mesene. 

After this victory Ardasbir sent a oh^lenga to Artabanus himself | their 
amies met appointment in the xihdn of Homizdjan, and Artabanns fell 
(the 28tli of Apm, 227 A.u-1. Ctesiphon and Babylonia must have fallen 
not much later, though Volagoaes v seems to have re^tablished himself 
there on his hrothei'’s death, and a tetradraohm shows tliat he held the oity 
till autumn 227 A.n. The ooucpiest of Assyria and great i>ai't of Media and 
Parthia is assigned by Dion expressly or by implication to the year 228 A.D. 
And so the Parthian Empire was at an onurO 
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Os' fclis countries whose aoToroigns Avore subject to the dominion (Romo^ 
times actual andsometimes merely nominal) of tim Partisan *^lciu^ o{ kinm" 
Persia jwopei itsMf was one. The names of some of the lossor kingR of tluvt 
counti 7 during the Araaoid period are known, to \w, partly throngh a refer- 
ence here ana there in literature, partly from tlieir ooins ( but wo do not 
know whether they all belong to one and tiro samo dynasty. About tho 
beginning of the mird century after Christ, tbo country pi’csontod n Kcono 
of confusion. The power of the local kinge had fallon vory low, and klm 
mountainous regions, doft asunder by natural divibions, woro full nf potty 
tyrants. Pa^ak or Pabak, a son or descendant of Sossan, was ono of tlio«(>. 
He came origraally from the village of Khlr on tho southern Rhovo oC tlvo 
great salt lake east of Shiraz, and succeeded In ovortlirowing iho Inst prinoo 
of tlmt dynasty, Gozihr by name, in whoso service lie had boon, and gaining 
domunon first over the district of Istokbr, tho anoiont Porscpolis. On cnins 
and inaoriptionahia son pves him the title of king. Aooorcling to tniditioii, 
which in wia instance ie certainly timstworthy, his lawful BiioceRRor would 
have been his son Sapor, to whom the Arsfioid king is siiid to Imvo granted 
"own at his fathei-’s request during tlie life-time of tho latter. 

1 V? however, another of his sons, named Ardasbir, rofnsod to 
submit to hia brother, and rose in revolt j obout which time Sapor died —wo 
oan har^y suppose accident. That Ardasbir found Iub brothovR in hin 
wayand 8 lewtiiem,i 8 80 d^nitely oiSrmed by well nuthenlicntod timVilioii 
Met we cannot entertain a doubt that suoli was tlie case. The empire oC tlio 

»» of the Aohromometoe hoRins 
With Cyrus, whoM forefathers had likewise been kings. His name, of whioli 

^ remarkable fact that in the native home of tho Aolwo- 
memdes, who are otherwise unknown to genuine Persian tradition, tho anoiont 
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I'oyol names 8Uoi:dd liave survived in common use ; fox aeveial pxiuoes of the 
pre-Sassanid period were named Artaxerxes and Darius (Darjawi Darao> 
Dai'a). Aooordiug to a fairly probable estimate^ Aidashix’s first appeaxanee 
ns king should be assigned to the year 211-12 a.d. 

That he had liard work to exalt himself from prinoe of Persia to **king 
of the kinss of Iran is recognised tradition. He first made himsefi 
master of the proviuoe of Carmania, whioh lies east of Persist then of Susi- 
Alia, then of the small kingdom about the mouth of the Tigiis. The rosis* 
tanoe wliioh he had to overoome In the first instance was offered by local 
sovereigns, not 1^ the Parthian king, whose power was restricted to an 
enormous extent % his nobles and vassals. Ultimately, however, ArHaabir 
oaine into conflict with him nlao* 

According to Dion Cassius, ^ a contemporary, wo are led to believe that 
Ardasliir defeated the Pnrthiana in three battles. His deoiaive encounter 
witli Ardavnn (Ai*tabaiiiiB), the lost Partliian Great ICing, probably tookplaoe 
on April 22nd, 224 A.n.^ Ardavan fell in the battle, and from that time 
forward Ai'dasbir ossuiuod the title of (*kiug of kings,” whioh from ancient 
days had been borne by tlie ruler of the empire of anterior Asia. All the 
evidence points to the decisive battle having talceu place in Babylonia or 
Suaiona. This would fit in with Dion^s statement tlint the first expedition 
afterwards undertaken was directed against Atra, in the midst of the Meao^ 
potamian desert, where a small independent state had oome into being in tlie 
near neighbourhood of the Parthian capital. ‘At first Ardasliir beat in vain 
upon the walls of Atia, whose sti'ength can still be seen from ^e mighty 
ruius that remain, but the place was soon taken and destroyed either by him 
or his aiioooasor. He succeeded in conquering Medio, where be was opposed 
by a scion of the Arsaoid family, and the greater part of the Iranian liigh* 
lands } but not Armenia, whither sons of Ai'davan had fled. 

The Homans had watched tlie rise of Ardasliir with apprehension. There 
is no question that he oherished the design of seizing upon as many of thedr 
Asiatio possessions as he could* He gained some successes at. flrs^ but was 
forced to give ground when Alexander Sevems marched against him. The 
liistory of the eumire of the Sassanids wss conditioned irons the outset by 
lie lelatione >Yitl\ Home. Peace was again and again oonoluded between the 
two, but they invariably looked upon each other as adversaries, and as adver- 
saries of equal rank, tjuder capimle rulers and tolerable internal conditions 
Home (that is Byzantium) maintained the asoendenoy of the European over 
the Asiatic, but oircumstanoes were frequently adverse, and the Persians 
heaped disgrace upon the Roman name. This stmggle fills the chief place 
in riie political history of tho Sassanids. 


BABBAilT^VN' POWBU 

Xstakhr remained the oapital in theory, as Peisepolis had formerly been. . 
There stood the Fire temple of the royal house, in which the heads of van- 
quished foreign klnea wore hung up among other trophies. But the real 
metropolis was Cteuphon, the onpit^ of the Arsaoids, and SeleUoio, which 
was divided fi'om it only by the Tigris and whioh Ardashir restored- under 
the name of Veh-Ardo^ir (good Ardasliir). The rioli oountryln which 
this double oity lay was neither geographically nor etlmograpbloally a part of ^ 

Or acoording to Von Guteohmld, 387 j ho obapter I.] . . - ' 
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Iran, for the deep valley "waa peopled pnnci^ly by Semites •, the ohoi 
of it ea tlie seat of government was due to the precedent set by toe eltt 
empire and in pai-fc, probably, to its nearness to EomM tenitory. We oa. 
not in all coses be sure over wbioh countries Ardasbr ruled at toe end i 
bis bfe, for the national tradition tells of some ooaquests really made ^ h 
jraocessors, and others whloh the Saasanids never made at all. But Ardntoi 
won and consolidated a great empire that held together for four oeuturiei 
giving a powerful blow to toe system of vasBol states, which had uecom 
more and moro prevalent under the Arsaoids, and redumng most of thesi 
states to provinoes. 


SAPOB 270Br8 BOMB 

The statement that he associated his son Sapor with him in too govern- 
ment gdns a degree of oonfii'maUon from tlie existence of coins bearing a 
youtofuL head beside his own. He died at the end of 241 or the begin- 
ning of 242. Sapor I (older form Shahpur i among Oooidentals Sapor or 
Saporas) was in all likedihood solemnly crowned on March 20t}i, 242. 
The mythioal statement that his mother was an Arcadian piiaioosa whom 
Aidasbii took to at toe conquest of Cteai^hon is inoom^atiblo ^vitli 
the probably more cocreot traditiou that he had dlstoiguislied lumaelf in the 
decisive battle against ArdBvan ; nor is it likelv that a child of tliirtoon or 
fourteen would have taken so eaergeticaUy in hand the war agunst Bomo. 
fbr Ardashir had reaumed the struggle in his later years (in tlio roign of 
Maxindn, between February, 286, ana about May, 238), and had taken msibis 
('Nesibin) and Carrhra (Karan), the two foxfxesseB round which so many bat- 
ues were fought in the course of toese wars. 

In 242 Sapor had pressed forward to Antioch { but there ho was mot bv 
the emperor Oordian, and the latter, or rather his fatho^iD-law Timesi- 
tfaeus, drove him back and retook the two Mescmotpiniau strongholds. Ho 
defeated the Persians at Resbaino, end purposea to maroh upon the Persian 
capital LiJcB Jalisn after him, he cliose the >va^ along the Buphrates t and 
somewhat below the junction of the Ohaboras with tlie Buphiutss, nearly ou 
the frontier between the two empires, Oordiau was slain by tlie oommiuidor 
of the gui^ Philip the Arab (b^inniug of 244). The murderer had him- 
self proolmmed empei'or and hastuy conmudod a sliameful pence witli Sapor, 
by imoh he is said to have resigued Armenia and Mesopotamia to him. 

There seems then to have been a breathing space of seveiid years, but in 
261 or ^2 Sa^ mode a fresh bwtouiiig. This time he really oooupiod 
Armenia, which ha had not been able to conquer before, and forced the king 
to take refuge in Roman tepritoiy. Krom the isolated and contradiotoiy 
r^ours ^t have oonie down to us we can hardly gatlior how many times tlio 


uu«i X ojQicHje w Auuooil, ftno unaei' encu* pi'otoo* 
tion ara^ed the title of emperor I At last the emperor Valerian moroliod 
agmst toem. For a while the war was waged on Mesopotomian soil, but 
tortune tuiued against too Romana in the end; and tlie bittorast of all hu- 
mlmtiona befell for the empei’ci* himself was token prisoner by Sapor 
Under what oiroumatances this oame to pass wo cannot tell: it was 
certainly preceded by negotiations in whicli Valerian voinly tried to soowni 
an umnoW retreat for himself and Ids army on payment of ™aZ of 
money. The Romans laid the blame of it on treadiery or breaoU of faith. 
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Tina VAB WITS PALMYBA 

After talcing Valerian oaptivet Sapor pi'essed on towards Asia Minor, but 
there was mat by siiOGessful resiatanedi Many Pergiaus were slaughtered by 
Balliato, tlio Roman general. But the heaviest blow was dealt to the king 
by the hand of a romamsed Oriental. OdenathuB (O^enat), tlie ohieftain (u 
the great trading oity of Palmyra in ihe heaii; of wo Syrian desert, is stdd to 
have offered to enter into alliiuioe wildi him, and to have been oompletely 
repulsed. This is quite possible, for tliough Palmyra was a part of the 
Roman Empire, yet sinoe the emperor was a prisoner and Rome’s domln- 
ion over the East was apparently broken, an ambitious Oriental might easily 
have oonoeived tlie Idea oif playing an independent part as an idly of the Great 
King. However that maybe, Od^atbus, on tbo watoh for a favourable place 
and opportunity, joined foiues with Bsllista, attacked the Peruans on their 
rotreat, and innioled a severe defeat upon tliem. Part of tlie royal harem 
fell into his hands, and he oven besieged Otesiphon onee, if not Moe. 

Towards the end of Sapor’s reign a great change tookplaoe in the orien- 
tal dominions of Rome. He impeaTB to have supported Z^obia, the widow 
of Odenathua, against Romo, though without lasting suooess. By the timo 
tho emporor took Palmyra (278) and restored Roman supremaoy over those 
regions, Sapor was presumably already dead. 

His son Hormuzd (Ohrinasd^ I began to I'oign at the end of 272 or 278. 
As a prince ho appears to have fought gallantly against the Romans, and is 
known to tradition by the aurnamo of hero.’’ Among other legwda of 
all kinds he ia aald to have been aatvap of Khovaaan (which inoluded all the 
norUioaatom provinces) before his nooession. As a king he had hardly a 
dnuioe of doing great aoeds, for he reigned only one year. 

Aoooi'dingto tho evidenoo of on insoiiption, Ids suooessor Baliram (Ya« 
rahron) I was not his son, as tradition has it, but his brother. He is reported 
to iiave been on indolent imd voluptuous sovereign. Manes ventured to ap- 
proach him, but by the maohinatlons of tlie priests of Zoronater he was slain 
and his skin waa stuffed and hung up to public view. Bahrain 1 reigned 
from about 274 to about 277. 

Of his son, Bolirnm II (about 277-294), Persian tradition knows prsoti- 
oally nothing. ISvo lai’ge rode inaoiiptiona, unfortunately muoh defaced, prob- 
ably date from his reign i tliey are r^igions, even hortatory in suhstanoe, and 
strongly liierorohioal in tendenoy. The emperor Probus (270^82) concluded 
a peace with him on one oocoalon j of the struggles which preceded It we have 
no knowledge. Pxobua himself was aasassinated before he could resume hos^ 
tUities, but Oarus carried out liis design (888), advanoed to the very oapitsl 
of tile onomy’s empire, and took Ctesiphon and Coohe (a part of Sdeuoia). 
Tho sudden death of tho oroperoi’, who is said to have been struck by a flash 
of Hghtning, wi'ought deliyoianoe for the Persians, for after it the Bomans 
appear to have witlidvawu witliout much fighting. It ia ezpres^ atoted 
that tlie arms of Oarua were favoured by civil broils among the Persians.- 
Of such tilio period was undoubtedly pronflo, but wo have no exact infonna- 
tion on tho subject. In fclio yew 2yl a rhetorician referred to the revolt of 
Priiioe Horrauzd (Ormies) against his brother the king, in conjunction with 
barbarian tribes. 

The youthful son whom Bahrara II caused to be figured opposite his oon- 
soit upon his coins probably never came to the ilirone. It seems Ukelv that 
after hia den^ two claimants fought for the sucoessionj Babiam HI, pee-, 
sumnbly a son of Hormuzd, and Noiseh, aooording to an inscription tbe.sou 
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of Sapor I. At all events Bahram III, wAo as pi-inoo had been satrap of Sak 
land (Sagastan, now Sistan) in the southeast of the empii*e, and consoques 
bore the surname of Sagan Shah (SBkenAdng)^ reigned, or nt least li 
possession of the capital, for a very ^ort time only. 

Karseh reigned about 29&-808. He trod in the footsteps of Sapor, a 
conquered Armenia. Gaasar Galerius took the field against him (probnl 
* in 897) but was defeated in Mesopotemia, between Carrhm and ColUuic 
(Hakka). Under the wise direction of Diocletian, hoAvever, Galerius sc 
restored the lustre of the Homan arms. He completely overthrew Narseli 
Armenia and took his wives and children prUoners. The negotiatioiia 1 
peace, ooncetnlng whioh we have somewhat more definite infoiination, end 
in a brilliant triumphj for Persia resigned all pretensions to Armenia a 
Mesopotamia, and even ceded certain districts on tlie loft of Urn Tigris, c 
tending as far os Kurdistan. The Idng willingly gave up tlie prennoos 
return for the lestciation of his family. This peace (dating from 808) last 
for forty years. Narseh was succeeded by his son Hormuza II (about 808 
Of bis luign we know nothing. 

After his death his son Adharnarsoh ascended tlie throne (beginning 
31^, but after a very short time was deposed — on aoocunt of hia oruolty it 
said — and probably slain. The nobles, who then hod the power in tlieir ou 
hands, disjiualifiad for rule another (unnamed) son of Hormuzd II by pu 
ting out his eyes, and flung Hormuzd, the tliira son, into prison. They the 
nominated for the kiugahip the newborn or still unborn son of tlio queon Ifi 
— Hormuzd. All these events took plaoe in the oonrse of the year 81i 
The royal infant was named Sajmr II, oppressor of Ohristions. 

The state of things under ttia rule of his mother and llio groat noble 
may easily be imagined. But tlie child developed early into a man oapabl 
of goverzung alone; he was one of the most famous sovereigns of the dynastji 
be had grown to manhood Hormuzd escaped from captivity and flot 
L ^^“lOQgat whom he remained till his dwitlu fightiui 

with them against Sapor, his half-hrother, down to the year 868. ftrslaj 
tradition, wmoh has little of a historical nature to tell of Sapor II, givos u, 
aooounta of ^adventurous campaigns against tlie Arabs, who had oooudioc 
or aevastated vaiiouB parts of Persian territory during bis minority, Thosi 
legends are highly exaggerated, not without an anti-Arab intention; bii 
be no doubt that Sapor zealously devoted himself to tlie task o: 
keeping tile rapacious Bedouins out of civilised regions — a very serious prob- 
Urn for the rulOT rf oountries bordering on tbo lesort. The rostorntion oi 

to ^ ^ rebeUed ngsinst bun, end in retaliation he bnd them put 

trodden into the duet by elepheiitej after whioli ho 

Ke fPi'PP®'’'? Nev-Shehpulir), one of the lai'goot oitioe 

M the East doTO to late medneTal times, was founded either by fiim or by 
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to lot poaS) least of all a young aud energetio sovereign like Sapor II. It 
was the signal for oonflioti and a fHghtful peraeoulion of the Christians 
began almost simaltaneously with tiia Koman war (889>40). We have an 
animated uloturo of these events in the Syrian Aeta of tiie ilfar^s, which 
throw muon light on other things and persons in the empire. The king was not 
actuated religious fanabioism. The Jews wore as (^noxious to his priests 
as the Christians, but he left them unmolested. Even in tlie AeU ^ the 
Martifra ho repeat^ly appears as a man wholly without bias in purely reli- 
gious matters. But, like DioclotiaHtho wished to annihilate that state within 
the state — the organisation of the ohuroh ; and he therefoie destroyed church 
buildings and took the most vigorous measures against both the superior 
and the inferior clergy. 


A TSWfr VAH WITH BOUB 

According to Homan assertions) the Persians began tbe war by on 
invasion of Mesopotamia. Constantine died before he could take the field 
against them (the 22nd of May, 887). But the king's great preparations date 
from tiie year wiiioh begins with t^ie autumn of 887. On the first and 
longer luUf of the war, which lasted witli many vioissitudos and long pauses 
for twonty^flve yearsi ouv information is but scanty. On parts of the ssoond, 
on the conti*ary, we possess very full reports by oontempoiiirieB and even eye* 
witnosses. The king's object was to deprive tno Homans of their possessions 
on the upper Tigris, where it must have been excoedlngLy inconvenient for 
the Fei'siona to have tliem on aooount of their nearness to Ctesiphon. Above 
all, ho aimed at taking tlie strong fortress of Hiaibis { and he further desired 
to bring Armenia, that old apple of discord between the Eastern and West- 
ern empires, into subjeotlon to himself onoo more. Three times he closely 
beBiegod Kiribls (in the years 888, 846, and 860), but in vrin. Sieges, on 
the ^lole, play a very great paH in this war. 

If Sapor did not lu the long run succeed in gaining great advantages, It 
was through no morit of the emperor Constantine, who woe invariably defeated 
when he took command in person, os, for example, in the famous battle by • 
night at Siiigava (Shiogar, Arabic Slnjor) (8i8 b.o.). The main reason wos 
tliftt the ^oat emperors Diocletian and Constantine had put the fortresses into ' 
admirabm condition and taken other excollout measures for the proteotlon of 
tlio provinces exposed to attack. It wns o great thing gained that the Per- 
sians, even when victorious, could, hardly penetrate into western Mesopotamia. . 
Moi’oovor the king's forces wore not laige enough for him to leave garrisons 
in flll the fortiMjasos which he took. Thus in 860 Amida (Amid), which Sapor 
hod taken after a long siege and with heavy loss in the previous year, was 
found “by the Romans unoccupied. The Romans were also favoured by the 
oiroumstanoo that tlie Icing ^va8 at the same time engaged in oonfiiot wl^ . 
several barbarous tribes. The third siege of Nisibis had almost come to a 
suoocssful oonoluslou when he was obliged suddenly to depart to Khoresan, 
where ]iis presence was urgently required. 

The wars in the Boat brought about a long truce (from 860 to 868)', 
interrupted only by smBll predatory excursions. But by the time negotia- 
tions worn opened on die Roman side (358-868) Sapor had oonriuded peace . 
witli his enemies in the East, and offered terms which it was quite im^srible 
to aooept. In 869 and 860 hostilities ware resumed with energy,, and Sqpcr 
took several important fortresses. Anotlior interval of repose tnsued j out 
in 868 a ohaiigo came oyer the whole oonduot of the ww. ' ' 
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Vigorous, ambitious, aud proved in orme, Julian, now sole enworo 
determined to follow the example of Trajan, Septimius Severus, and Cam 
and maitsh straight upon the enemy’s oapital. On the 6th of Maroli he loJ 
Antioob, went first to Mesopotamia, and thenoe ptooeeded rapidly down Ih 
Euphrates. He ravaged Persian territory with fire and sword, took Boyeye 
olties after a short siege, among them Mahoz Miillca, one of the royal oitio 
olose to Cteabhon. He even reached Seleuoia ; but realising tliat he was no 
able to talm the strongly f^tified ol^ of Otesiphon on the far side of the TigrI, 
by storm, he turned to retreat along the left hank of the river* Here for tin 
first time Sapor's troops began to annoy Mm seriously. Kono tlie less ht 
would certainly have led the army bade into ^oman territory without hea^ 
loss, but he was mortally wounded in an engagement on the Sfitli of June, 868. 

Jovian, who was ohosen emperor by the army after Julian’s death, was by 
no means equal to the diffleult position in which he found himself, and oou- 
duoted both the war and the negotiations in such a manner as ultimately to 
bring about a shameful peace. After the deatli of his dreaded enemy, Sapor 
behaved with equal adroitness and moderation. He obtained tlie rotrooession 
of the districts to the left of the Ti^is, which Valerius had won, and part of 
Mesopotamia, induding Nisibia and Singara* The Romans with muoii diffi** 
ouliy secured permiaeion for the inhabitants of tliese oHies to depart elsewhere. 
The cession of Hislbis was the heaviest blow of oil, for in all BUbsoquent wniu 
it was a strong point of departure to the Persians lor offensive itna dofensivo 
purposes. 

More shameful even than these cessions was the atipulatiou titat the 
Romans should withdraw their support from King Arsaoes of Armenia, who 
had aided with them and given him up to Sapem, The king, however, did 
not find Armenia easy to oonquer. He got Arsaoes into liis power, but tlint 
did not give him posaeasion, atill less permanent possession, of the oountoy, 
split up as It was by many natural aiviaioue and ruled by numerous and 
almost independent feudal lords. The Christians of Armenia indiued in 
main to die Romans j the Zoroastrians, of whom there were still largo num- 
bers, to the Peraions j wlUle the -imrying private interests of tlio great 
barons, who would have preferred to have no master over them, oonstitutocl 
a third factor in the situation. Jbe Homans supported, llrat seorctly and 
thou openly, Para, the aon of Arsaoes, who had token refuge with thorn, but 
only that they might use him as a tool to convert Armenia into a Roman 
province. In Ibena Cnorth of Armenia) tlie adherents of rixe two omblrcs 
likewise come into ooUision. At the end of five years the country was nriio- 
tioaUy once mOTe in a state of war. In 871 the Persian king came io oncu 
h^tilities wi^ the Roman troops In Armenia, both parties trying to aequivo 
country by force or fraud. But however often the uegoUationa botwoon 
fh of oiroumstanoes (in the case of tlic Romans, 

brenkd'a generel*^5^°^^^ dictates of reason prevontod the ou^ 
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844) and again in 876« After bis aooesslont however, the perseoution ceased, 
perhaps by deliberate intention, perliapa out of mere oriental iudoJence. 
Even the capital could have its bishop again. But, having taken formble 
action against the great nobles and put several of them to death, Ardashir 
deposed by them in 888 or 884. 

His snooessor, Sapor III, the son of Sapor 11, hod no sooner ascended 
tlie thi'one than he despatolied ambassadors to Constantinople, and there 
concluded n settled peace (B84). He reigned only a slmrt time, being 
murdered by tlio nobles in 88a or 889. 

His son (or possibly brother) and successor, Balimn IV, who bore the suiv 
name of Koiman Shah, Icing of Carmania,” because os prince he had ruled 
that province, remained on mendly tei'ins with tlie Romans and was clement 
towards tiie Christians. In 890 the two empires divided Amenia between 
them by treaty, in auoh a manner tliat by f4r the greater part became a vassal 
state to Persia and the remainder to Rome. There were many oomplioationB 
still to come, but tbis divinon nevertheless remained in foioe down to Arab 
times. Bohram IV also died a violent death, being slain by the arrows of 
evil-doers,’* in tlie summer of 899. 


TUB ItULQ cm YBZUISQBBD I 

His successor, Yezdegerd I, a son of Sapor II or Sapor III, seemed to 
have been designated as lieic to tlie thtona or otberwUa luveated wUh soma 
sovereign dlgiuty even during the llfe-tlme of Bahram IV, for Ms name 
appears on ooins in oonjunotiou witli the king’s. 

For all tliat be was far from being a Christian, and did not scruple to 
visit with sovore oliastisomont Uie mind zeal which led Bish^ Abda of 
Susionn to violate Xoroaatrian sanctuaries. But the measure of toleration 
whWi he extended to Glirietionily enough to rouse the hatred of the 
Persian priesttiood, while the warlike nobility were probably ill pleased by 
his eornost desii’e to inointniu peace with Rome. In the summer of 408 he 
concludod a firm treaty of peace and alliance, by which be seems to ha^ 
undortakon a formal guarantee for tlie reign of the emperor Theodosius II, 
tliou tt minor. Ho sot a trustwortiiy voisal king over Persian Armenia 
in the person of Ms son Sapor. Wo have every r6ason<to regard him as a 
skilful rnlor for Ms time and country. But ho was notAvell pleasing to the 
god of Persia. Wherofoio ho caused him to die suddenly in inarvelloua 
wise ill far Ilyroania. Wo prosaically interpiet tliis miroole to mean ’ that 
he was murdered by the despotio nobles (probably late in the sum^r of 
420); even as his three proaooosaoTS liad been violently deprived of their 
sovereignty, luid two of tnom murdered. . i 

. After Ilia death, his son Sapor hastened from Armenia to wie 
no doubt intending to become lung of the empire, but muram'ed ly toe 
great nobles, for the latter were so exasperated against Yezdegerd that they 
resolved to exclude bis sons from the sucoession. They chose a distant 
relative of bis, Ohosroes by name, to bo their king. But anotoer son of 
Yezdogovd, Bahrain by name, contested his oltum to tlie throne. During 
fatlier^ life-time this son had lived, pi‘esumBbly in a sort of bamsbinent, with 
al-Mundhir (Ahnnundaros) tlie Avao king of Hira (west of toe Eupniates , 
and on the bordew of the desert), a powerful vassal km§. The latter 8i^- 
portod Bahram’s pretensions wltn all his might, and tMsis pr(^bly toe flm 
time tliat too Arc^ effectively interfered in the course of Persian hatoiy. 
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IHE AUABfl AID IN WAR WITH BOaiB 

Mundliir, with vast hordes of Arabs behind liim, ■\vaB soon at the gates 
of the capital, whioli lay only three or fonr days* journey distant from Hiva, 
and no doubt the rightful heir to the throne oould count upon a party 
among the Persians. A. oomprojnise was therefore effected between tlio 
disputants, Chosroea withd^w his and Bahrain ascended tiie throne, 

but under promise to pule differently from hie father and to do the will of 
the nobles and priests, Bahrain V, who beare the sumame of Qor, “ the 
wild ass ” is a favourite with Persian tradition, whioh tells absolutely fabulous 
stories ol him. He was young when he became king, and to the end of his 
days he was jovial and mufik ad^oted to women. The ohange of policy 
was immediately signalised hy two things — the outbreak of a eystematio 
persecution of the Ohristians, and a war with Rome. Botli siuos oould 
easily dnd pretexts for war, but it is most likely that the Persian nobles 
urged it onj the Romans would certainly not have entered on the struggle 
mereW ou account of the persecution. 

The mrin theatre of war was in Persian Mesopotamia and the mountain 
tracts that bounded it on the north. The Persian oommander was Mlhr 
Narseb, one of the moat powerful nobles. A vainglorious Persian tradition 
relates that ha made a victorious entry into Constantinople, but wo know 
that, on the contrary, he suffered a severe defeat at the very beginning of tin) 
war (August, 421). The Romans besieged Nisibiafor a long time, but tlie up- 
proR^ of a fresh force compelled them hastily to raise the siege. Mundhir, to 
whom Bahrain owed his throne, was eager to devastate Syria with his Arabs, 
but was forced to retreat with g^at loss. The war, conoerning the progress 
of whioh we have no adequate information, enfeebled botli sides to such an 
extent that they quickly beoame anxious to end it. In the terms of poaoo 
(422) the Persians promised to allow the Christians the free exercise id their 
reUBiou, and the Rom&ne undertook to do likewise to the KoToastrlons. 

The desire of the Persians for peace was most lilcely due to the faob tliat 
thw were again involved in warfare with tlie rulers of tire Baotria ^ that day 
and the neighbouring countries, the tribe of the Kushan, Haital (Hqphtha- 
htes), or “white Huns.** To this perpetual oonfliot the Romans probably 
owed their rest from Persian invasion in tlie fifth century. Wo aro not 
bound to take the word of Persian tradition for Bahram*B brilliant victory 
over HephthaUtes. 

In Persian Armenia yeaminge after independence had assorted thoni- 
selTOs dunng the war with Rome, but when peace was concluded Baliram 
could again mstaU a vassal king there ; tlio selfish Armonion nobles, how- 
ever, went to such lengtiw that the Persians were finally driven to do away 
with the Amoniftij monw-chy altogether and to convert the country into a 
province (429), as the Romaue had long since done witli their portion of it^ 
^ thw the 1 ecsians had the assistance of a strong party among tho Annou- 
lans tUenmlvM, ^ough os a matter of fact the Persian Straps hod no lean 
trouble with tha barons tmd pneats than with the kings before them. 

After tlw death of Bahrain (488 or 489) hia son Yeidegerd II became kiup. 
He jMraeottted both Glinstians and Jews, nor is there much to bo set to hU 
credit in other respects. Ho abolishetl the audiences, on the first day of ovwy 
inontf4 m whioh any man of oonsequenoe was free to lay grjovanoos or uot^ 

S i no crime in the opinion of the Zoroastrians, who oonsiSorod 
moh. marnogea positively mentomouB) and afterwards killed her.' 
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WAR WITH THE HSPHTHALITBS 

Uijon tlie cleatii of Yeadegerd II (467) a quarrel seems to have broken out 
immediately between his sonst Hormuzd III, king (that ie to say, ** prinoe- 
eatrap ”) of Sagastan, and Poroa, who wei-o the children of one mother, 
Dinoic by name. Hoiinuzd, the older, held his ^ound for a while, but at the 
end of two years Peroz supplanted him by the^^Ip of the HephthaUtee and 
the aotive exertions of Raham, of the noble houae of KUivan. He oansed 
three others of his ueavest kinsmen to be put to deatlb ab bb his brother. 
He, again, woe hostile to Ghri&timia and Jews, but he had political insight 
enough to favour the conversion of his Christian subjeots to the dootruies of 
Hestorius, whioh liad boaii banished m ai'ohlieresy from tlie Roman Empiro. 
At tho synod held at Both Lapat in tlie year 488 or 484, tiio ancient Christ 
tiau dmroli of tho Persian Empire adopted the Nestorian confession ; and 
being thenoeforward separated oy a great gulf from tiie Roman Christiana, 
was oonseqiiontly oven less dangerous to the state than it had been before. 

But, 08 a matter of fact, GhrUtionltv in Persia hod never been really 
Tauo]\ of a menace to the country. The Armenians on tive other band 
joined the monophysltes, who had a large pfkrty in tlie Roman EmpiTe and 
often had tlio upper hand there. 

Whether tho Hephthalites wanted heavier payment for their assistance 
than had boon previously agreed i^n, or whether Peroz did not keep prom* 
ises he had aotually made, the end was that groat oondiots ensued between 
tliom mid the Fersuuia. Peroz won some victories s but in the desert ooun* 
ii*y east of tlio Oespian Sea the oonduot of war is hampered by enormous 
diillQUlties. Twice ho woe Qompelled to oouolade peace on unfavourable 
terms, once at least ho himself fell into tho hands of bis enemies, and for two 
yeare hie son Kavadli had to remain in the enemy’s onmp as a hc«tage for tlie 
payment of hie heavy ransom. Kovcrtholess Peroz was peipetunlly oreaking 
the pledges ho had given. In 484 lie took the field with a large army. A 
tremendous battle ensuod, in whioh Peroz perished among the unrecognised 
slain. His daughter ivas among tiio prisoners, and the king of the Hephtha- 
lites took hor into his Jiiu'em. 

Evil clays wore now in store for Persia. Tho victors overran the coun- 
try. For a time there was no king. Presently, however, Zarmihr, of the 
powerful house of the ICaron, suooeeded in restoring order in the empire. 
At tho time of Pevoz’s death this man had been in Armenia, whioh boa xe- 
bellod again, and had hlmoBt oomplotod its subju^tlou. Ho then bAstoned 
to the capital and instollod Balash, a brother of the late ruler, as king. ^ In 
all probiibility he afterward entered into negotiations with the yiotorions 
enemy, and bought him off with a yearly tribute. 

A brotlior of Balasli, Znreh by name, who likewise aspired to the orowii, 
•was defeated and slain. The king, however, hod but little authority. He ivas, 
obliged to induce the Armenians to subjnitby allowing them to exclude ^e 
state religion of Pereio from their country altogether. The praise which 
tho Syrians and the Armenians render to Balasli’s olemenoy may perhaps 
have no other foundation than hia disagreements with the priests of Zoroaster. 
The enmity thus aroused, proved fatal to him. His treasury, of course, was ’ 
empty, so that he oonld neither form a parly among the nobles nor attach' 
an army to himself s and in 488 or 488 the priests went so far as to .hswA 
him blinded ond so made incapable of governing. For, aoow^ii^^ to tto 
law of Persia no man could be king who was not whole and sound in body 
and mind. 
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KAVADH I 

His nophev, Eft-viidh I, the eon. of PeroK, was set in his place. He fouin 
the emiire in a state of gteat disorder. We hear of revolts of savage inoun 
tain tnbes, and of another rebellion in Armenia. ICavadli, who hud in 
inoUnation to pliw the obedient eervant to tlie tvvants who liod raised hin 
to the throne, adopted a dangerous method of waalceiiiuff the power o 
priests and nobles ] for he favoured Masdah, a seitlous preaohor of roligious 
sooialisiio dootrinea, who demanded in the name of iuetioe tlu^t lie who wm 
blest with riches and poasesaed of many wives should rive of liis superiluifcj 
to ^ose who were in want, ^or did ne rest satisflod with the theory, foi 
many of his distdples diatrihuted thmr wives and goods. But tlio nobles and 
clergy united to depose Kavadh, imprisoned him in the easUo of oblivion,*’ 
and bestowed the orown on bis brother Jamaap (about d06). KavadU, 
however, escaped, and hod to the Hephthalites, among whom lie had formerly 
lived as a hostage. The king gave him his daughter to wife, tho child of 
that sister of Kavadh who had oeen talcen in batUe, and hy tho help of 
the barbarian prince he sueoeeded in overthrowing Jamasp and once more 
becoming kiim of Persia (498 or 490). His flight and restoration appear 
to have been mvonred by some of the most powerful nobles. Aooording to 
Penuan tradition Zarmihr actually accompanied him into exile, but snoh tes- 
timony as we have oonoeming this man and the flight to the Hephthalites is 
so confused that we oan place no relimiOB upon it. Certain it is that after 
his return the king visited his enemies with severe dhastisement. Prosnm- 
ahly ha abandoned Zarznihv about that time, for he handed him over to his 
most formidable rival, Sapor, of the house of Mihran. It is not likcdy tlmt 
Kavadh then resumed his experiment with the Hasduldtos. 


IfBW CONW*IOa? WITH BOMB 

He had certamly reduced the empire to toloi’able ordoi* hy tho time the 
war with the Botnaos began. There had been miioli treating over terms, 
both parties had violated oon^ots more or less, end the only question was 
whether either of them was desirous of finding a <mu8 belli, Tliis was the 
ease with Kovadh. In the summer of 802 he inaugurated Aat ora of Iddooiia 
strife which so reduced the strength of both Persia and Bastorn Homo as to 
make possible the subsequent vrotories of the Arabs. In August lio took 
Tjmodosiopolis (Karin or Erserwm), tho capital of Homan Annonia, witliout 
a blow. On the lOUi of January, 808, Amida fell after a tliroo months* siogo, 
and was frightfully punished for its resistance. Myriads of tho iiihabitaiils 
were slaughtered, as we know from the good ooconnts we liave in oxJstiiicr 
contemporary Syriac sources. ** 

In this \YBXy of which very full ooiiteiMorary accounts have ooino down 
to US, especially from Syrian sources, the Roman operotions wei-o conducted 
without the necessary energy, and lacked the direotion of a single com- 

^vas lewfully ravaged. In 604 tho Romans regainocl 
treaty, or more oormtly Bmukiiiff 
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From the vague fashion in vrbioh ^e Greek authors of that time use 
the word ” Huns"' we oaanot tell which of the tribes of northern barbeiians 
is here meant. Tlmt Kavadh was at this time involved in seiioue diffiohlties 
'^at home or abiood may be inferred fiom tlie foot t^t he did not formbly 
prevent a gross violation of the treaty of peace on the part of the emperor 
Anastnsiusf who converted tlie little villa^ of Barat close upon the fron- 
tier) into a great fortress intended to keep Nisibis in obeok. There was no 
further ontbroak of hostilities during the liie-time of Anastasius | but Justin 1 
(July the 9th, SlS-August the Ist, 527^ appears to have intermitted the pay- 
ment of the moneys stipulated to Persia. 

In return Kavadh indted the Arabs to make predatory raids into Boman 
territory, and Homan troops once more invaded and ravaged Armenia. In 
addition, violent quarids arose about the Cauoaso-Pontio distriots, over 
which both sides olaimed dominion. Tliis time, however, ICavadh was little 
disposed towards war \ perhaps he had realised that he coidd hardly hope to 

g ain any permanent advantage. In the perpetual renewal of ne^tiations 
e had only one main object in view; he was anxions to prooure the suooes- 
sion for Ghoaroee, the best beloved of his sons and oertainly the most oapable 
of ruling the empire, although he was not the eldest } ana for this purpnge 
he wished for a kind of guarantee &om the emperor, which ^ould take the 
form of an adoption of Ghoaroes by the latter. Negotiations oonoeining this 
and otW matters were carried on at Hiaibls. If matters went as they are 
represented to have gone, the Bomaus acted most perversely { in any osao the 
negotiations liad no other result then to put both parties out of humour. 
The ohiefs of the Roman embassy esoapen with no worse than degradation, 
tiio Persians were oxeouted, though personally they deserved well of the 
king. These negotiations took place in 526 or 626 } the war began again 
before the deatii of Justin. There was hard fighting on the frontier os early 
AS tlie summer of 527, the Eomaus makiim a vain assault on Nislbis, and tlie 
Persians on equally iniitless attempt on Dara. 


WLPLOTSB ov i^msrpHiB 

In these many years of war, with frequent pauses for negotiation, Bell* 
eariuB first oonios into prominenoo as a eoxnmander. One notewoitiiy event, 
among others, is Mundliir’s great invasion of Syria. This Mundhir was the 
Arab voss^-prinoo of Hiva, of tlie same line as the prince of the same naine. 
He seoma before this to have grown so powerful as to rouse Kavodh’s appre- 
hensione, and the latter therefore depnved him, either wholly or in port, of 
his dominions for a time, in favour of Haritb, a member of the much-ramified 
family of ^e lUnda kings. The statement that this event bore some rela- 
tion to the Mazdokite troubles is hardly probable. 

On tile outbreolc of the war with Rome, howevei-, Kavadh restored the 
whole of his former dominions to the tried warrior Hundbir. In the ^ring 
of 629 tlie latter invaded Syria, laid the whole oounti^ waste as mru. 
Antioch, and carried off troops of captives that he might secure their 
ransom. He was a savage who in ouo day slaughtered four hundred ntms 
from a Syrian nunnery in honour of his goddess Zuhara (the planet Venns^J* 
In the same year his rival Horith went to war with him, imd Mundmr 
oaused a number of members of the princtiy family of Kinda, who had fallen 
into his han^, to bo put to death at Hire. For half a eentuiy he was tiie 
terror of Boman subjects, tioulaliug himself Uttle to inquire whether peace, 
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prevailed or not) till at length he fell in battle against the Roman prinoe l 
the Arahst Harith, the eon of Jahala (June, 55^)* tvhose captive eon he ba< 
likerriae sacrificed to 2uhata. 

It was Mundhir who induced Kavadh, after an interval, to undertake t 
oampaign In Syria iteell r581). 1110 Persians advanced far to the nortl 
along rile right bank of the jSuphrates, but were oosipelled to retreat 
Beliearius. A battle waa fought at Cellinious (Bakka^near the frontiei 
that is, In wbioh Belisarius was totcRv defeated ; bat the Persian oommondei 
WRS nevertheless obliged to return home. Xbe Persians gained some fiUO> 
cesses in Mesopotamia the same year, and liad almost reduood the groat 
fortress of Martyropolis (Moiferkat, Arabic Mayafarikin) when tidings oame 
of the death of &e lung, and brought about a truce. 

A few years before hie death lubvedh had brought the Moadakites to a 
horrible end. The sect seems to have grown so powerful that it omild no 
longer be tolerated j for, in spite of all its theoi'otio idealism it threatened 
to subvert the foundariona of society and the state. The catastrophe, which 
was acooi^nied by lavish bloodshed, took place in 528 or 529, under tho 
orders of Pnnoe Ghosioes, acting in a^eement with the king. 

Kavadh died on the 18th of September, 681, aged eiglity»two. Pie cortaiuly 
destined Chosroes for his euooessor ; and accordi^ to a report wo may well 
credit, he had him crowned on. his death-bed. Siosroes I (Chosrau), who 
b^rs the euvname of «the blessed, ** was undoubt^ly e great 

king. It is true that be was by no means the ideal king that Oriwtals 
make him out to have been, but neither does he bear the titie of “ the just ” 
without due reason. 


OBOSnOBS “THB JUBT” 

The negoriation taken in hand on his accession led in the course of a veer 
to on “eternal peace ’* (September, 682). The Bomans agreed to make a 
large annual payment and other ooncoasionB, the Persians gave up some 
wstles m Lawstan (the ancient CoidiiB, at the eastern extremity of tlio 
piaok Sea), The oonolu^rion of peace was evidently a matter of gi-ont momont 
to the Persian king. He probobly availed himseu at once of riiis broafebing 
space to protect fus frontiers from barbarians of all kinds. Tradition fi 
Mttainly nglit in attoibuting to him comprehensive measures for the defence 

““ 

folthi^.self strong enough to take up hostilities against 
T ^ ® Perhaps be really feared that the result of t!m 

W^essof JusUman B arms in My and Africa would be to make tho Boinnn 
S messengers sent by Witigo& king 

the perils which woSld ensue to Sw from 
A probably found an incitement cveS moro 
^ fact that ^e Armenian nobles, who had rebelled in oonso- 
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yeav 640 to inrade Syria os Sapor I had dona. He paaeed by the etiongly 
fortified cities which boucht him off by the payment of large eums, thow 
which offei’ed resistance ne took. This fate fell heaviest upon Autiooliia» 
the metropolis. The army loft it laden with booty, whi^ moluded many 
works of art. He burned the city and carried on its inhabitants. After 
odvauoing to the shores of the “Roman” Sen, he continued his viotorions 
progress through northern Syria and Mesopotamia, from west to east. The 
fortress of Daro, whieh had alwa^ been an eyesore to the Rersiaus beoaiue 
it hod been built in. contravention of the treaty, wss obliged to purchase 
safety at a price. None went free without payment except Ibo inhahitonis 
of Garrhffi, who, being still heathen, might be supposed to entertain apathy 
for tlie non>01u’istlan empire. At the end of the summer he reached dtraiphou 
again, without having encountered any open resistance in the Add. 

In the second year of the war Ghosroes msi’ched to Laziatan at the veq^uest 
of the inliahitonis, penetrated to the Black Sea, and tliere took the strong 
fortress of Petra. The struggle was continued for seveiid years in Mesopo- 
tamia with variable fortune, in 646 a truce was concluded for five years on 
payment of a large sum of money by the Romans. But Lazistan torritoiy 
was excluded from tlie operation of ^e truce, both then and in 658, when 
the armistice was prolonged for a further period of five years. The Arabs 
of the two empires also continued to fight with one another. Not until 556 
was tho armmtioe extended to liOzistan, the Roman arms having made some 
progress in the meantime, and about Christmas, 662, a peace was concluded 
foTiifty years. 

The Romans again pledged thomselves to pay a oonsidorable sum every 
year, the Persians rosined weir claims to Laziatan, but the questipn of who 
should possess the neoghbonriiig p^vinoe of Suania remained undecided. 
Our information oonceming tho artidos of this peace happens to be excep* 
tiondly detailed j one important provision is tiiat, though BtipulRting for full 
religious liberty for Persian Gbristians, the Romans rooognise that they ai'e 
proiiibltod from proaelytidng among ZoroRstrions^ and oonse^uentiy that 
severe punishment infliotod for the infiingement of this prohibition does not 
constiluto a violation of tho oi'tides of peaoe. 

In the Attempt to conquer Yemen (about 570^ wo hove in actual fact a 
somewhat wild undertaking. Tho ooonti'y had been occupied m 626 by the 
Christian Abyssininns. A prince of Yemen besought Ghosroes to Eud hnn in 
delivering the oounti'v from the negroes. After some hesitation the king 
despatohod a small force under Vahris by sea, which actually succeeded 
in overcoming the feeble resistance of the Abyssinian army and bringing 
tlio country into subjeotiou to tlie king. It remained nominally under tiie 
Bovoroiguty of Persia until it became Moslem, but the empire reaped no 
advantage from this remote province beyond a certainly scanty and probably 
irregular tidbute. 

A country to which tlie sea offered tiio only oonvenient approach could be 
of no use to a race so utterly i^oront of navi^tion os the Persians, and we 
find no vestige of sea-borne tiamo between Yemen and l^ersia. Ghosroes may 
indeed liave Jmd some idea of diverting commercial advantages from the 
Romans and procuring tliem for the Persians, just as iu other respoots ooni- 
meroial interests play their part in the hostile and amicable relations of &e 
empire j as was done, for instance, and to a very great extent, by the. 
trade with tlie interior of Asia. 

Tho king was not exempt from strife within the holders of his dominions. , 
About 651 nis sou Ano^azadli, who for some, offence had been banished to 
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SusiaiiEk) henring that liis fatiier ^as sevtously ill, proclaimed himself I 
and persisted in his rebelUon. He relied upon the CliristioiiB, his motl 
co-reli^ionists, hut was soon OToroome and taken prisoner. He was 
oxeoutedy but merely rendered ineligible for the throne by a slight fa 
disfigurement. 

In the later veara o£ his life Chosroes was a^n involved in war witli 
Romans, who this time allied themselves with the Turkish ohagini, no 
formidable foe of Persia. The Persians did all tliey oould to prevent ini 
course between him and the Romans. The Romans likewise oomplained 
tbs destruction of the Christian kingdom of Yemen. But these wore e 
ondary oonsiderationa. Even the refusal of the emperor, Justin II (Hove 
her 14th, to Ootobsi', 578), to pay to Persia the sum stipulated 
treaty would probably not have led to a direct rupture. 

But the Persians oould not tamely submit to see the whole of Armei 
become Roman. Armenian nobles were once more contemplating robelUo 
the clergy and the fanatical mob raised a tumult when it was proposed 
erect a temple of Eire at Dovin, the capitol, and Suren, a Persian, was 
(spring of 671). The rebels turned to Constantinople \ tlie king of Iboi 
the north of Armenia) did UkcAvise. The incompetent emperor imagin 
that both countries might fall to Rome ^ain, and took them under his pv 
teotion. It was the mgnal for war.- &oellent os are the oontempora: 
reports of this war whi^ have oome down to us, we have no oomploto or 
ohronologioally exact aummary of its progi-ass. At the very boffinnir 
Jfiaibis was beaieged to no purpose by the Romans j Chosroes, on tho otl« 
hand, took Dare after a aix months’ siege (678), wliile liia general, Adlui 
maliMi, invaded Syria by way of the right bank of the BuphratoH, m 
tneio l^P®trat^ rayagea eimilar to tliose for which his master had bco 
responsible in 640, He destroyed Apaniea end carried the iiihabitnnls awn 
into Mptmty. After marohinff through Mesopotamia ho joined forces witl 
the^g before Dara. Some of tlie captives he settled in New Antiooh. 

iioeiius, who directed tlie government at Constantinople in coiioorfi witl 
tUe jnipwM Sophia and was formally appointed oo-regont ou tho 7th of Do 
cemoer, 574, awioua for peace. But even the conclusion of a tnioo foi 
wrw years id noting aberat real tranquillity, tw Annenia was nob indudec 
»™wUo 0 . Early in the year 676 Chosroes morohed through Armonin 
ill » towi^ Oappodooin. He was obli^d to iS- 

not prevent him from burnmtr Rnii 



fro Jthfl f aoM humnity lS”lio PwBiana io oloiir 
from the fact that they earned off even Hie Christian iuhabitmitH of fhn Pm. 

ArmanS^^S^ expewences tlio Roman claims to Persian 

with excellfnt reasom pfr mtovation, 
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HOEMT7ZD IV 

The new Icing, Horinuzd IV, sou of Choaroea end the daughter of the 
Turkish ohagiui, was haughty and entei'priaing. It produced on unpleasant 
impression at Constantinople that he sent no notinoation of his oooession 
thither, for even in time of war annoimoements of this sort had been 
oeremonioualy made by both courts. Altogether Greek authors criticise 
Hormuzd very unfavourably, and even Persian tradition teeiafles that he 
was spiteful and shed nitioli blood. We know on the evidence of a contem- 
porary that he put Ids brothers to death wlien ho come to the tbrone, but 
tlie some authority states tliat this was a barbarous oustom among the 
Persians. On tlio other band, Persian tradition reports that he exercised 
striot jusUce without respect of persons, and zealously took the part of the 
common man against the noble. The weight of hia severity upon 
tlie great. Tills agrees witli tlie foot tiiat he took thought for the soldiers 
in tlie ranks and treated tlie iuistooratio ouirassiers wirii slight regard. He 
also incurred the wrath of tho priests hy a decision which does him the 
highest honour, for he irpnioally rejected their petition that he should place 
Christiaus at a disadvantage. ^ many points he seems to have teser&led 
tlie first Yezdegerd, whoso fate he likewise shared. It was his misfortune 
tliat he did not possess the intellootual superiority which enabled his father 
to control the nobles, both temporal and spiritual. 

The war witli Rome lasted through tlio whole of his reign, and the 
repeated attempts at negotiations came to nought. Sometimes one side was 
viotorioua, aometimoa the othor. To tliis war was added on unfortunate 
war witli the Turks. Against them Hoimuzd dospatobed Bohrom Chobin. 
He sucooedocl in gaining a brilliant victory over them, or rstiier over one of 
thoir vnesals, and took much booty ; and even, bb the story goes, con- 
verted the Persian tribute to the TSirks into a Turkish tribute to tlie 
Poi’sions. Tho viotorioue general was next sent (689) to the countries 
south of tlio Caucasus, thoi'o to aim a mighty blow at the Romans. Bahroni, 
iiowovor, WAS totally routed. Hormuzd was then guilty of Ihe folly of 
dismissing tius experienoed oommander, tlie head of Ihe house of hiibron, 
with ignominy. 


OIVITi WAB 

Bahrain retaliated by open rebellion. His army took his port. Hevery 
likedy know how diaaffooted die nohles were, and could count upon malcon- 
tents among the rest of tlie troops* Tlie army in Mesopotamia, wbioh 
liad retreated to Nisibia after being defeated by the Romans and dreaded 
the vengeonoe of the king, mutinied and joined Bohrom, though without re- 
signing its iiidepondeuoe. Bahrum had odvonoed as far as the great Zab 
(not far from the Mosul of to-day) on his way to the capital, when ho was 
QonXronted by a royal army. But this army lilmwise rebelled, not, mdeed,'in 
Bahrain’s favour, but in favour of ChoBroes, the king’s son. Some of these 
troops readied Ctasiphon soon after, whither Hormuzd had hurried from 
Media on roooipt of llio fatal tidings. Tho city ^s ^ven over to tumult. 
Bindoe, whose sister was Ohoaroes’ mother, was- imprisoned there (a fate 
moat liable to befall an oriental noble) j bis brother Bistam (Vistahm) 
liberated him by foroe, and the pobles proceeded to depose Hormuzd and 
proolaim Chosroes king (summer of 600). He was on twms with hia 
father, and the movement certainly did not come Upon him as a surprise. 
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How far ho was implioftted in the assassination of Hormuad^ whioli aooi 1- 
lowed, we cannot tell with any decree of certainty } most likely he let \v 
happen which he could not well prevent. . . . 

ChoBroea 11, aurnomed Pofveit, “the viotonous,” tried in vam to n 
Bahrain over to hia side. The Utter himself wished^ to reign either ii: o 
name of a prince who was not of age, or preferably in, lUis own. Cliofi « 
marched againsb him, hut hia army was not loyal. ^ The famous gor, d 
oominanded more roapeot than the faint-hearted long, whose troops 
sorted him after the first serious engegement. Chosroes, wiUi his foi / 
and a few faithful follo^Yer8, fled into Syria, to the Romans. Wlien he I 
reached the frontier city of Oiroosimn, he wrote to implore the aid of 3 
emperor Maurice (who had been ofl the throne since the 14tli of Aug , 
682). The latter was not adroit enough to tohe advantage of Una oxtw • 
dinavily favourable situation, for the benefit of hia empire, for lie undorti 
to restore Chosroes without stipulatius for a fait oquvvalevit. A man 
mean origin himself, he probably fdb flattered by the mere fact of bo 
called upon to reinstate a legitimate long of anoiont lineage ami being n 
to deolars himself “^ther*’ of such a one. 

Meanwhile Bahrain, after some hesitaUon, hod caused himsolf to 
prodainied king and had struck coins in his own name. He had also be 
fortunate enough to get Bincloe into his power* But Bahrain’s was bii 
tottering throne from the outset. The nobles would not submit to a in 
who had been their equaU Even in the Parthian Rmpire, however, oft 
kings were deposed and raised to tlie throne i it had always boon account 
right that none but an Arsaold should wear the orown, and in the ompiro 
the Sassanids the legitimist sentiment wos much stronger. In tlio popul 
mind the “ anoient royal majeety ** (fmrM kayanik) was bound up willi ll 
house of Ardaachir, aud no other could reign. 

There was a rising even in Ctesiphon itself, which was put down I 
Bahram, though Bindoe escaped daring the tumult, fnrtlier to oxort himso 
on his nepheivs behalf. By the begiuning of 591 an imperial aimy was i 
the field to I'eiustate Chosroes. Ifartyropolis, which had fallou into th 
hands of ^e Persians through treachery, and had already boon blockade’ 
for a considerable time, was given over to the Romans by Ohosroos ; ho wa 
Bara, The Persian army at Nisibis went over to him, and iuci-casod froii 
day to day by the arrival of Persian nobles, among whom wore baron, 
from Armenia. Bisteau collected an army at Adorbaijan to maroli (grains 
Bahct^ } the main Romano-Persian army advanoed upon him to tlio loft oi 
the Tigris, but before ever they came into touch with the ouciny, a royal forcti 
whloii liad been sent in advsnae straight through the Mosopotaiuiu]i dosori 
had taken the capital cities of Ctesiphon, Seleuom, and Now Antiocliia. 

AU man took the part of their lawful sovereign, tmd in the groat battle 
that was fo^ht near the Zab, Bahrain was oompletoly routed (suumior of 
691)* He fled to the Turks, by whom he was received with hojioiir, but 
soon afterwards assassinated. Ohoaroes was escorted to Otosiphon hy 
me Romans, and as a matter of course peace was concluded bobwoon 
Rome and Persia. Equally of course tiie payment of tribute was dropped ; 
but toe frcmtiera remained ns they hod been before tho war, and Nisibis WJis 
loft in the hands of the Pevrians, 

Chosroes still felt so insecure on his throne that Iio begged the emperor 
to leave him a body-guard of one thousand Romans. His first tlioughb 
waa to nd himself of all dangerous oharaoters, and espeoially of tlioso who hod 
compassed his father’s fall and hie owu elevation to tlie thi^one. Among 
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otliers lie bnd liis uncle, Biudoe, put to death ; but Bindoe’s brother Bistam 
•was beyond hie reach. When the latter saw that his death xras determined 
upon, he followed Baliram’s example, assumed the title of Hng in M^ia, 
and had ooius struck. He too was of ancient lineage, and he too could not 
gain the prestige of the legitimate line. He seems to have relied upon 
the remnants of Bohram’s forces, and to have entered into alliance with the 
Turks and Delaniites. He withstood Ohosroes* troops for nearly six years, 
till he fell hy treachery (probably at the end of 696 or Hie beginning 
of 696}. 


VIOES 03f OHOfiROlBS n 

These disorders must have sadly distracted the empire, wMoh had been 
audloiently enfeebled before by the long wars in tlie east and the \ 7 eat, Koi 
was Ghosroes II the sagacious, strot^, and humane ruler whom it req^uii’sd 
under these oircumstanoes. At best ho was a very oi'^nary type of omental 
prince. Weak at bottom, he was at the same time boastful and cowardly, 
and to ostentation and luxury lie added tlie much more harmful fault of 
avarice. At his death tlie royal treasuries, which he had found empty, were 
full, while his dominions were Impoverished by war. Some excuse may be 
found in the oircumstanoes of the time for his conduct towards those who 
lind lielped him to the throne. In war lie never distinguished himself, his 
victories are only those of his generals. He did indeed protect the Chris* 
tions, he even treated them wiHi dlsHnctlon, and built churches for them \ 
but ha did it partly on Account of the impression made upon him by the 
help of the Romans and (os ho himself thought} the assistance of St. Ser- 
gius, the patron saint of the Syrians and Arabs in the Homan Empire, partly 
At the instigation of Shirin, Iiis faroai'lte wife, who was an ardent Oliris- 
tloii, and of others, such as his Christian ^ysician in ordinary, Gabriri. 
In later days ChoBroes’ friondsbip for tlie Clirmtians was turned into the 
opposite sentiment. And we know Uiat he was a man of gross character. ' 
After Maurice had been overtlirown by a mutiny and slain, and the vile 
Pliocos elevated to the imperial throne (November, 602}, Chosroes looked 
upon himself as in a state of war against the Romans, in the oapaoitr of 
avenger of his ** father ” Maurice, and protector of liis putative son Theo- 
dosius, who had takeu refuge wiHi him. Furthermore Kaises, who was in 
oommaud at Edessa, appealed to him against Phooas. ChosroeB, therefore, 
made a beginning by imprisoning tlie ambassadors by whose hand Phooas 
informed him of his oooosslon. The actual war proba% commenced at tlie 
beginning of 604. For twenty years tlie Roman Empire was overrun by 
l^ersian armies as it never had been before, so disordered was it by Phoens, 
so liaraSBod by Avars and other barl^’ous tribes. . Cliosroes was present la 

P erson at tlio taking of Dara, after whioh ho took no active part in the war. 
11 A few years Hie Persian armies had pressed forward far on the road to . 
Asia Minor, even reaching Ohaloedon, opposite Constantinople. 

Tlio fact that tlio power of Hio Persian Empire was not very firmly based’ 
for all that, is shown by on ovont, in itself ineigniflonnt, which foHs within 
tliis period (between 604 oud 610), the battle of Dhu Kar. Ohoaxoes Jiad 
abolished the kingdom of Hira, and caused Holitoau, the lost king, to be 
put to death* By this uieans the empire was quit of a vassal state which' had ■ 
often proved troublesome; but, on the other hand, it was henceforward far 
more uiffloult to gain an aaoendonoy over the savage tribes of the deswt, imd 
prevent them froni making raids upon the cultivated regions. After, the'' 
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full of Nohmtm, the Bedouin tribes of Bekr ben Wail anooeedod in inflii 
a tofcftl defeat on an imperial army consisting of Axabs and Pevsbwi v% 
troops at Dhu Kap» not far from the Eupliratea and a few days' moroh . 
Cteaphon, end holding the territory out of whioli the Persians wishe 
drive them. This victory cd Arabs over Peisiana, mognifled by uati 
vonityi greatly encour^ea the former in tiieir self -esteem, and strongtln 
the conndenoe of the h&lenia when they attacked the empire. 
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OQKriiiai EBBAOLIirS; PALIi OJf OHOBHOBS II 

The war with tlie Bomana oontinned to make anooesafnl progrosa, a 
Phooos had been overthrown, by his able sucoessor HoinoUus (Oobobor, 01 
Tl^ latter, seeing liiniafilf hard preaaed on all sides, sued in vain for pen 
Damosona was token in 618. The surrounding country, whioli had ne 
been trodden by Peisian feet since the founding of the empire, woe laid 
utterly waste that to this day countless rains bear .witness to tliese ravag 
In the June of 614 Jerusalem woe taken. The whole of Ohiistendom v 
horrified by the tidings that, togetlier with tlie patriaroli, ii\e Persians h 
carried off the “Holy life-giving Cross** of Christ. Egypt was next oc 
quered, and Asia Minor again oyeirun os far as to Ohaloedon. Not till G 
was Heraolias able to take the field against tl\e Persiana. Ho took sldp f 
the Bay of Issus, tlienoe pressed forward to Armenia and the vogiona obo 
the Pontus, and for the ^t time in tlie campaign inspired tlio enemy wl 
leapeet for the Roman acme. The lose of church treasures muat be I'ookoiu 
as a heavy item in the cost of the war. On tlm ifith of Moroli, 02 
Heraolius at length started upon the great mUitoiy expedition w3iio}i le 
him again and again into tlie lieorfe of Persion territory. The almoj 
extravagant daring of hia oroas-maroheB and transveiae mavohos, in wide 
he was generally deprived of all communication with his bnso and Inu^ 
have had great difficulty in feeding his ti’oops, prove him a great omti 
mandev and a great statesman. 

In the fir« year of the campaign he destiuyod one of the most sawei 
snnctUMies of the Persians, the lire temple of Onnjalc, not for from th( 
Mke of Urumiyehj it was hia reply to tlie destruction of JeruBcdoin. 
find Jnm now in the vicinity of tlie Onuoasus, now in the east of Asia Minor 
? “efiopotamia, never vanquished, often victorious, more oftoi 
still, xt may be. wakening or deluding superior forces by skilful movameuts. 

empotoi disqujetmgly near Kb Gftnjttk, sent Slwlir- 
So genariD., witTi » great army cTireot to Olialoo- 

and^tir 'll *W' Oonstantinople, witlx tlie Paraiana on tWa aide 

1 026), and tlio omnaror abnoat 

beyond knowledge m the remote parts of Asia. But tlie Avars soon with* 
that Persians, having no fleet, oould not undertake cw- 
wrted operations with them on the far side of the Bosporus. In Mtaliutioji 
savage Khazors, from the north of tho Oaucosus into 

tt. 
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aooompluhed liis tremendous mai'ch from the Caucasus ^vith oomporatlyely 
few ti'oopS) and was lu no position to attack the oapitol, strongly fortified and 
pioteotea by waterways as it waa« On tlie oontro^, before the king had 
oolleoted a lai'ge army be withdrew, but only to Qanjnk, thus xemaining 
on the enemy^B soils and in February and Marcli traversed the Alps oi 
Kurdistan omldst perpetual snow-storms, a feat which has not often been 
matched in the annals of war* 

Meanwhile important eventg had been takins place at Ctesipbtm. Chos- 
roes' t^auny and extortion Imd exasperated hi^h and low (dike; by his 
oowoi’dlv flight he liad forfeited the respect of his people. In aAdiUon, he 
had doiugiiated Mardonahali— his son by Shirin, who still governed him 
wholly in spite of lier years and his thousands of other wives — as his auo- 
oessor, to the exclusion of ICavadli. Tlie latter was impi'iaoned in a fortress 
with moat of his brothers* Some nobles, amou? whom was a Christian, 
Shamta, son of tlie deceased farmer-geneinl Ksaiu, now set Kavadh at 
liberty and proclaimed him king ^February 25th, 628), Chosroes, deserted 
by all men, was dragged out of ms hiding-plaoe, put in prison, and, after a 
few days, executed (we 20th of February, 628). Thus miserablv and hor- 
illfiy perished the man whose oampa extended almost to the bordezs of tlm 
Aolicamenid Empire, No hand was iivised to defend or ovence Mm. l^e 
Ohristiana above all — who, apart from other things, had sunerad deadly 
insult at Ills hands by tlie carrying away of tlie True Cross — hailed with 
aoolainations the pandoide Kavadh, in whose elevation one of themselves 
iiad played no small part. 


sxrooEsaoKs of ohosroisb n 

The first thing that Kavadh (II) Seroes did was to murder all his brothers 
(probably to id\e number of eighteen) ; the second wss to send the emperor 
ail urgent entreaty for peace. A truce was quickly concluded, but no paaca 
as yet, Horaolius being in no hurry for it, smoe ha was now to some, extent 
master of the situatmn* All Persian troops received oiders to evaouate 
Boman tendtory. Heraolius seems next to nave introduced such ordei* as 
he could into the affairs of the provinces so recovered, and of Mesopotamia 
in xiartioular. On I'onohiiig Syria he learned that Kavadh Seroes was 
already dead. Tlie wretched man had only reigned lor about half a year. 
His reign was marked by a dreadful pestilence* 

The party in power set his son Ardashir HI, a child of seven, in his 
])looo ; and an epo^ of unspealcable confusion ensued, in which the childten 
and women on uie throne serv^ only as a pretext for the ambiUons of Gon? 
testing nobles* During Ardsshir's reign the croas, whudi had been sent 
back luom Ctealphon to Hevocllua through the head of the Nestorian church, 
was solemnly set up (^ain by him in Jerusalem* The festival of theOSle- 
vation of the Gross on the 14tli of September still keeps that joyful day in 
remembrauoe (629), 

The government at Otosiplion was powerless. The Khozars invaded and 
ravaged the empire. Possibly it was at this time that Chosroes, the son of 
Kavadh and grandson of Hormuzd IV, who had grown to manhood among 
tlie Turks, first tried to estahlish his tlirone in Khorasan. He was killed in a 
few months, but a mistier than he, the viotorious general Shabrbaraa, 
grasped at the crown. An a personal interview at ArabisBus in Oappadoola 
(June, 629) he aeems to have secured the assent of Heraolius, who must have 
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been deeply iiitereated in weakening the hostile empire bv fostering ter- 
necine diacord. Shabrbtiraz then mai’ched with o emoll^ force npou eai- 
phon, aud the fomons defender of the empire took the oitv of its kii by 
the treasonable aid of Bome of tlie principal inUabitanta. The oity was wn 
over to plmider, murder, and horroie of ovary kindj and the boy Ar mr 
ms alftin on April 27, 680. But on the ninth of June, Sbabrtonz h ielf 
fi a victim of the jealousy and legitimiam of his compeers. His oorpE ras 
dragged through the street} mid tradition heaps grotesque irony on tin ini 
who would be icing and oould not, because he was not oi the legitiinatc le, 
A woman, Boran, the daughter of Ohosroes II, was next raised t ho 
throne. She seems to have formally oonoluded peaoe with HeraoUns at jtj 
on what terms we do not know, but probably the peace with Maurice as 
siinply ratified anew. At all events, Kisibis remained I’ersiau. 

Boran only reigned until about the autumn of 681. She was suooeed at 
Ctesiiion, probab^ after the brief intermediate reign of a prince, Peri >y 
name, by her sister Aaormidokht. At Niaibis, however, the troops oi lo 
murdeied Shahrbaraz set up Hormuzd V, a grandson of Obosroes 11, lo 
held his ground in that district for some time (in the years 681 und C )• 
Azarmidokht was ovarthipwii by Rustem, the mighty liereditaiy ore i- 
general of XChoraaan, whose faUier she had ctvu&ed tone put to death. ^ h n 
the confused accounts of this time of oonfusion we cannot gather with y 
certainty who was king or who pretender in the oapital or provincos, r 
deteimuie the date or even the sequence of these reigns.*' 

It is cei'tain that after Azarmidokht one Perrukhzadh (or Khorroza ) 
OUosroea was for some time accounted king at Ctesiphon. Ho was probe r 
a child, and according to some authorities was tho only son of Chosrooi [ 
who had escaped the general butoheiy. But otdiers of the mon iu power ; 
^ another cwd at Persis, Yezdegerd XII, son of Shaludyar aud graudsoi ! 
Ciiosroes 11, and ciowned him in the Piro temple of Aranshir (in tlio sooi 
half of 6S2 or the first half of 688). He was presently aoicnowlodgod in 
capital, Cbosioes having been put to death. No lasting rosistanco appooTE 
have been encountered in other provinces. 


AKAnOEV AS(D OHAOS 


No one could now dream of a rool restorotton of tlie fearfully disimot 
empire j but at least a grandson of Ohosioes, who did not trace his dosoo 
from tho parricide Sheroe, was solo king oiioo moi*e. Ho was cuusocrati 
at Istaklii', tho home of the dynasty ; and the mighty Eustcin stood at 1 
side. A change for the belter .seems really to have ensued, but it was i 
more than a brief respite. A foo desUned to prove more forinidablo thr 



loins, had probably passed almost uunoHced. 

TJie Moslems, liowever, were booh oIobo at hand. The Bokr Bodouin 
hwl made ^ds upon the royal dominloDs severfd times sinoo tho battle o 
Hhu Knr. After a while Muthauna, one of their brovest chiofs, boonmo i 
covert with that force behind tlieni their attacks grewboldoi 

Then (probably in 688) the mighty Khalld, after subduing tlio inaurreotion. 
i! with a small force on the lower Euphrates to oonduo 

the operations of these same Bedouins. Persian Arabs and imperial troopt 
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wore defeated in small engagemoiitSj and soon a number of border forla 
were in the hands of tlie Moslems. The inhabitants oi the regions west of 
the Euphrates, who were all ChristknB, and, like all the Chriaiaans about 
the Eux^brates and Tigris, felt little loyalty to the empire, submitted to tJie 
viotors and oven undertook to siipidy worn witli information. 


AltAB WOUBBXOKfi 

The Arabs wore already beginning to rove on the far side of the Bu|dira' 
tea s tliey plundered Baghdad, tlien a village, while a fair was being held 
tliero, as well os other places on the right bank of the Tigris. But Kimiiri 
presently received oidors (the commencement of the summer of 684) to 
start for Syria, the conquest of whioh was at the time a matter of greater 
consequenoe to tlie otuiph. Hia sucoessor, Abu Obaid of Tail, brought 
some reinforcemeuta with him ; but when at length a regular Persian amy 
oamo on the soeno, the Mosloms, in spito of their heroic vslour, were com- 
pletely doloated in the battle of the Bridge,*^ on the Euphrates, November 
26th, 684. After tlieir loader had &llen Muthanna bad great diffioulty in 
extricating the romaius of his army. Most of the Moslem eonqueste were 
lost without further ado. After some hesitation Omur (cfdl^ since August 
28rd, 684) resolved to send more troops to Irslc. He appealed Bimultoneously 
to the grood and pieiy of tho Arabs, urging them in the same breath to win 
the treofforos of Ohosroes and the Joys of paradise. A larger Persian army 
was now defeated for tlie Hiist time (at Buwaih, 686 or 686); the comman- 
der, a member of the liouse of Miliros, was among the slain. 

The AiUibe were onoo more maetors of the country west of the Euphra- 
tes. They found on energoUc and cautious leader in Saod, son oi Abu 
'Wakkea, one of tho first followers of the prophet. The lords at Otesiphou 
no\7 lefdised the groat danger that impended over tlie empire. The news of 
tlio battle on tho Yaimuk (August 20t^, 680) whioh cost Heradius, the con- 
queror of Persia, tlie whole of Syria, probably contributed to their fears. 
Bustem, therefore, took the iiead of a gieat army in pei-son. As a token of 
tlio gravity of tlie struggle ho here with him the sacred banner of the 
empu'e (dii'<^shi Savipan)^ wliieli was supposed to have come down from 
time immemorial. He also took with him a number of elephants, according 
to the Persian usage in war. At tlie approach of the advanced guard (» 
tho Persian army Soad evacuated hie pomtlon and roti'cated to Kadisim on the 
verge of the desert (soiitii or southwest oi Hir^. For months the armies 
oonfronted one another, with only a little space between. The Arabic force 
was certainly much the smaller of the two ; they could not have fed a Jarre 
army in that place, for tliey were dependent on the produce of their raids 
and such provisions os tlie oaliph sent after them from Medina. ; 

At length the great battle of Kodisiya (end of 686 ot 687) was fought/ 
It lasted for several days; Saad was iU, but nerertb^esB tobk^e oommand. 
Tlie Persiaus were, for tlie most part, much better armed thon^ the Arabs, 
but the oournge of the lattei* was woiuid up to the highest pitch. They 
wore ternfied by the elephants at first, but os tliey pressed on gallantly for 
cdl tiioir fears, die aniiutda appear to -liave got beyond control and to nave 
become a source of confufiiou to the Persian ranks. The great m^ority of 
tlie Persians certainly behaved with cowardice, after their anpiMit raBhiou s 
but the Arabs had hard work hofore the foe wos defeated, Busteni' himself 
slain, and tho banner of tho Pei'sian Empii'o token, 
ir. w.— ror« viw. It 
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AB.AB COKQlTBaT 

The battle ef Kadisija pmotioally deoided the fate of the province 'u 
the Tiffris. There were a w other fights, some of them in the vast t i- 
tory of anoieiit Babylon, but the Arabs soon oftwwords reftohed Sole- ^ 
too* it after a protracted siege, crosaad the rapid stream of the Xigris, d 
nuiokly forced their way into Oteaiphou. The young king Yeadegord d 
Aready fled to Holwaii (on the border between Babylonia and Media). n 

their way thither, at Jalulo, the Arabs won another viofcory over e 
Persians under IChorresadh, Rustem’s brother, aJid Yezdegerd fled fun r 
into the interior. Meanwhile other Arabs had conquered the delta of 3 
stream and tiienoe advanced into Susiona. A very able resolute commaii .* 
might still have saved the actual land of Iran for the Persians. Omar, t > 
WM very cautious in spite of his energy, was appi'dliensivo lost tlio Ar i 
should extend their forces too far, and at first would not give orders for 
advance into the highlands. At length ho did so. A great Persian nr 
had been eollectad at Nehavend, a little to the south-of the onoiont highn 
from Babylon to Rebataua. Here a great battle was fouglit (in 640, 041, 
042), in which the Arabs — first under tlie oominana of Nolimon ai 
after be had fallen, under Hudhaifa the Meoosai — won a brilliant victory , 

*With good reason the Moslems oalied tho triumph of Kohavend \ 

** victory of victories.” It compdotely sliattercd the empiiu of Persia. T 
Arabs had a long oontest before tliem, until they had really oonquered 1 
tlie provinces of tne vast monarchy, but it ^usist^ of isolated stragglos 
whioh there oould be no doubt of tho ultimate issue, as tlioir onomies hi 
lost ^ oohesion. Many to^vns and districts had to be subjugated agiviu a) 
again, because they were constantly rebelling. The most obstinate lusl 
tanoe appears to have been offered in Persia proper, espooially about Istokh 
the cradle of the empire of the Saasanidse anti the centre of its roUgioi 
Many of the great provinoial nobles oud some of tho lossor ontored ini 
friendly agreement with the Arabs. They one and nil met them on tli 
footing of indepondaat aovereigua. 

King Yezdegerd meanwhile lead a wretched life. I-lo oould not suinmo 
up courage to set his life on the stales for his crown and ompiro. llo flo> 
from one aati'ap to another. He seems to have stayed longest at Ishvklu 
the home of bis race. The outward pomp of royalty was loft him, oolu 
were still struck in his name, but as soon oa he became a troubloaomo gue» 
he was sent away. At length he took refuge in the oxfcieiuo norUioust, ftni 
there he was misei'ably murdered, in the neighbourhood of Morv. The oir- 
oujustancea of his death, whioh took place in 651 or 052, arc not oxaotlj 
known, but it seems tolerably certtun tliat Malioe, satrap of Merv, Imd ft 
hftiidm it. fRor the traditional account see page 154, this volnmo.) 

The shnilailty of tho cirouiustaaoes under which llio Aohamonid and 
Sassanid empires perished foross itself upon our notioe, a aimilatity which, 
though appni-ently fortuitous, indicates a great correspondonoo in oharaotcr. 
As the battle on the Qranicus firet fully showed the formidable nature of the 
enemy, os Issua coat the king his western proviiioos and Gaugamola rent 
the empire asunder without thereby making tlm victor muster of all its 
several provinces, so it came to pass neorly one tlmusond years later, with 
the battles of Buwaib, ICodiaiya, aud Nehavend. And ns the fugitive Darius 
^15 i'he nertheast, not by enemies but by troadiorous nobles, so it Wfts 

wth Yezdegerd, who was no more a hero tlnw ho. Xlio I’crsion nobility 
did not exhibit so gross a lack of palriotisiu ond loyalty in the cose of the 
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Araba oa In that of Alexander ; tlie vivid oonaeiousuesa of religious differences 
and the ruder manners of tlio Arabs made adherenoe to them more difficult ; 
but there \VU6 no laolc of ti'nitora of high rank nor of rene^^es among the 
greater and lesser nobles. The complete subiugation of the Persian monar- 
ohy took the Arabs muoli longer than it hod talcen the great Maoedonian, but 
on the otlior hand its effeots were muoh more lastii^ ; IleUenism touched 
the more Hurfaoe of Porsiat hut lion lias been thoroughly permeated hy Arab 
relinon and Arab ckaraotoristics. 

A fragment of tlio Sassanid otnpiro ooiitinued to exist for some time 
longer. The hereditary orown^genends (Shahpat, I^dhbedh) of Khorasan, 
of Uie house of Kareu> witlidrow into the mountain country of Tohaiietan 
(Mosanderan) and there reigned for more than one hundred years, though 
Miey oocasionally found themaelvea under tlie neoessity of paying tribute to 
the oalipli. They remained faithful to the roli^on of Zoroaster, '^e era 
whioh t^y struolc upon tlioir coins beginO) in aU probability, with the death 
of Yeadegei'd, and they thus seemed to have looked upon raemselves as the 
direct sucoesaion of ilie laat Soasanid kiug.^ 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE ARABS 
CcA g fiOO lltg^!iflA .P.:t 

Tkb AtaUtm is Allies. in eiis (vsd of moro modersA 

proportions, but without a riveisy^oy Hko tiiat of ths Nilo* Tho heart t 
the country is a tablolond, sparry ^yatarod under a burning suiu and f orinln 
a depiQs^on in the midst of eaudy deserts, rooky plains, peaks, and iiako 
diffs. Thus, debits its great extent of over a miUion square mllos, Arabi 
presents, ospeoially in the interior, but few stretolies ot land snitablo fo 
Qultivatiou* It is In the south, wliero tlie plateau slopes down to tho Indiai 
Ooeftu in a eeriee of deoUrities, that fertile valleys lie ; and on the mounUui 


terraces, where oool winds from the ocean temper the tropio heat, the rlohos 
fruits abound. This district of Arabia is tho land of fiiuikinoenso, of sugai' 
Cane, and coffee tree, of pomegronatea, dgs, dates, of inaizo, and wlioat. 

Herodotus, 6 who like all other historians of antwuity applies tho nanu 
Arabia to regions lying even beyond Sinai and tlie S^an dosoi'ts, givos lu 
but meagre information oonoerniiig the inliabitoni^ of tliis vast land. l^ic 
Arabs,” ha says, "wear long garments, oatry at tlieir right sido groat hows 
with double strings, and ride on swift oamols. They worship two gods, 
Plonysue whom they oall IJrottd, and Uran b-whom tlioy^onll Aliliit, tho luttor 
also being called by the Babyidniaufl Mylitta. Oompnote are luodo in ^o 
following mauner j a third person outs oach of tlio pottios to the agroomont 
in tlie Inmd near the thumb, and with ihe blood thus obtoined smoors soven 
stones tliat lie on the ground between, at the same thno calling on Urotal and 
Alilat. Oompftofcs thus sealed are held scored by Urn Arabs, and aro kept 
w^h a. ndelity rarely found in other nations.” Artomidoruso of Ephesus 
calls Axa^ nob in animals of all sorbs j lions, panthora, wolves, wild asses, 
and camels ; and tlie inhabitants, according to him, worn waiidoring hords- 
mon who traveHad about and did their fighting on tho baoke of camels, and 
hveilon the camels’ milk and flesh. He witoolds from us tho names of 
these tribes cm Mcount of their obsourity and unmusical sound. Hiodoniad 
also tolls us that parts of Arabia on tJie Syrian sido wore inhabited W kilios 
who hved by trading and agrioulturo ; but tho tracts adjoining woro for tliQ 
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most part barren and Trithoiit watery and the ^{gdmbroaas \rho occupied them 
Jed the life of bandits, plundering their uoighBouva and wide j no other 
tribe hod suoceedcd in conquering them. In the interior and in the west of 
Arabia were sand plains of immense extent, across whioh it was only possible 
to travel by talcing, os on tlie sea, tlie Groat Bear oa a gui^. 

Pliny « remarks : “ Wonderful to say, the Arabians live about equally by 
robbery and by trade ; what they obtain from their forests (meaning tl» 
products of the date-palms and tlie fruit-trees of tlie south) and from the sea 
they sell, yet tliey never buy anything in retum,*’ 

**TJie Arabs,” says Ammiontis Moroellimis/ '‘cover the territorv that 
reaches from the Eumirotes to Egypt, ""Tliiby wear no olotbing save a sort 
of apron around the Ibody, and o voluminous cloak, Everyman among them 
is a wni'rior, and on tlieir camels and swift, dnedimbed horses they ore every- 
where to be seen. They cannot endui-e to remain long in any one locality ; 
witliout permanent dwollinu-plaoe they wander res&ssly about, and &eir 
whole life is nothing but a m^t. Of bread and wine the majority of Arabs 
have never even heard.” 

Different information is given us I'egording the southern coast of Arabia. 
Herodotus^ remoi'lcs tliai the greatest blessings are showered upon the ex- 
treme limits of the earth, and that this se^s to be true of Arabia, the most 
aoutliem point of tlie inhabited world. Here only in all tlie earth grow 
franldnoe nae. myrrh, oaaaia. and Itulupmn ; here only ore raised sheep with 
toils so bushy that wagons have to be bound beneath tliem to support them. 
But tlie ti'eos bearing fronkiuoonse are guarded by winged serpents and 
those bearing cassia by bots. 

Thorougmy informed iu maitei’s relating to this district by reason of 
Alexandrians \rido trade ooniieotious, Eratosthenes could name die different 
iiibes tliat inhabited the soutli. ** In tlie interior,” he adds, ” were thick 
forests formed by toll frankinoonse and myrrh trees ; and besides these there 
wore oinnamou trees, palm and o ohnu s, and other trees of a similar nature, 
sending forth Hie sivoetest odours. Out of so many it is not possible to 
name every species j it is ouoimh to say that the poriumes they disused were 
delicious beyond all words, l^eu people going by this land in ships atsomo 
distance from the shore, have t)ie odours vmtea to them on the breese. For 
here the aroma does not proceed from spioeTolcl, stole, and loid away, but is 
sent forth iu full strongtii and freshness, so that sailois olong the ooast b^ 
lievo they are enjoying ambrosia, no other name expressing the extraordi- 
nary strengtli and riohiioss of the perfume they inlialo. Among the Sabmans 
tho monarchy is hoi'oditary, aud it is liore that the king lives, dispensing 
justice to tho people, but never vouturing to leave his j^aoe. Should he 
once show liimsdi outside ho would be rtoned by bis subjeots, who would, 
thus bo fulfilling on ancient orode. The Sabtoans are the ridiest people iu 
tho world. In exohango for their few wares silver and gold flow in to them 
from all sides, and owmg to the remoteness of their sitoation no other tribe 
has ever conquered them.” 

Tho Hebrew Soripturos liave preserved for ns information conooniiM tlie 
populations of Arabia, tliat is oUlor by a tliousand years tlian that of^^iw, 
and by five hundred than that of Hf^dotus. According to OcnesisA the 
tribes fall into four main groups ; the ^oktonites , among whom the tribes of 
tho south and oast avo tho nurat proinuiMii jwhe KetuTites, which include 
certain tribos of tho oast and northwest j tho I^mndites, among whom can bo 
counted ti'ibes of the north and of the tabldond of the interior i and flneUy 
tho group of triboB who wondered and settled near the eostoru frontier^ of 
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Canaan — the Am olekito, Edom i test Moabites, and Ammonite s. Tj 
H ebrews ascribe to tbTXralts the ^mo origin as ttieli’ own. 

From the genealogies it is plain that the Hebrews regarded the Arabii 
tribes as olose kinsmen of their own, and kinsmen of a far more nnoim 
branch. The Arabs of tlie south traced their origin back to the fifth goi 
oration after Shorn, the common forefather, while the Hebrews doaoonde 
from the second eon of Isaao. Alost closdy related to them are tlm tshmae 
ites, who are divided into twelve tribes ^ ti)B desoendants of the sons t 
Isliraael, the txralvo pilncos ; then follow the Edomites, the Ammonitet 
and tlie Moabites. 

Tlie tradition of the Arabs scarcely goes book to the beginning of th 
Christian era. What their ^vritara, who began niter hlohnmmod to tel 
the early lusfcory of Uieir moo, knew of those nneient periods is either dorlvei 
from the acoouiits of the Hebrews, or is the work of pure Imagination 
They represent the AmftlekiteiB, whom they found in Hebrew SoripUuOB, ai 
the founders of their race, and place their dwelling variously in Canaan am 
Damasous, and the district of Mecca and Oman, and oanse tnein at ono timt 
to rule over Eg3mt. Those Ainalekites, the Tasmitos aird Jadi, AaditCE 
and Jorhomites, they look upon as tl\e true Arabian stock, to whom God 
taught Arabic after tlie confugion of tongues. But the Tasmitos and Jadi 
are as little to bo accepted historically as Ainalek, their nauiOH signifyiiig 
“ extinoV* and *ith6 va nyied ” s tlie Aaditcs arc a purely fabiuous 
people, and tlie Jorhomites (near Mecca) are a tribe of by no meaus 
andent origin. The progenitor of die tribes of Yemen in the soudi ia, 
according to the Arabians, Kaktau. to sou o f Eber, and. grcafe-graudeou of 
Noah } this is the Jokten of Genesis. xKiTfouuder of to aobimin monarcliy 
toft two Bous, Himyor ftud Kahfcan. Himyav was the progonitor of to 
Himyanfes, and their abode to placed on the southom coast of Arabia, 
oetoveen Mareb (Saba) and Hadramaat. 

To the kingdom of March, founded by Abd SlmmB-Sabah, to ascribed by 
Arab trodihou a loug sucoeasion of rulers. But oven if we wore to allow 
to each name a j-eign of more than fcbii-ty years, ICahton^s period would Hot 
be OTmod back beyond TOO^c, Abd wioms^Sebah to supposed to have 
^ii j ^ Moieb but a great dam for the irrigation of tlio land. Tlw 
well-built dams, canals, and sluices at Sana (to tol of the Hobiuivs, to 
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^b»ana, who were th^ dnven from their own land, and tlie Himyaritos who 
iWiTn tom (to Homerites of w^to nations) beoiimo the ruling pooplo 
V t/ tradition had somewhat prepared tlio way for thia^olnumo 
by making Himyar the oldest son ond successw’ of Abd Slmws-Snbah. ^ 

W10 genealogies given by Arab tmditiou to the riilow of thn 
descended from Ishmael backivarda for twenty gonei-ations till wn 
readi Adnan, Ills grandson, we do not arrive at an eoi'l^' noWorl tlmn /)i« 

Jli >rooount, of Iheso 
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learn the exlont of these vlotoiioua operations, nor the nawaa of the 
tribes against wbioh tliey \vore direoted, hence we conolude tliat they were 
of but a tomsito^ nato ro. The Hebrews relate l^at the queen of the So-i 
bnonsi rulw over that fruitful, spice-bearing land, journeyed to Jerusalem tol 
lay before King Solomon rioh presents of Bpices aiul gold. 

It woxild surprise us to learn that an Arabian monarchy was in the hands 
of a woman, did not the Inaoriptions of tlie Assyrian kingsi reveal that even 
the tribes of the deserts frequently had women as rulers. These same in- 
soriptlons fdao furnish ua with information conoeming oertain early Arabian 
tribes, and make known to ua their great weoltii in cattle. The third Tig- 
lathpilesc r relates that in the year IBon.c , he received tribute from Zablbi^ 
quomra Arabia r Arib i). In the yernTYBd lie marohed on Samshi, queen of 
Arabia, and took imm liei* as spoils thirty thousand camels and tAvonty thou- 
sand oxen, afterwards subjugatmg the people of Sabo, the Sabeean oi^. King 
Sorgon makes boast Uiat ho conquered the people of Thamud, tiie Thamucl- 
enea of western writers ; also those of Tosio, Ibadid, Mavsiman, Choyapa, the 
distant Arbmans, tlie inhabitants of tlia lands of Bari, “ which ihe learned 
and tlio scribes knew not,” and tliat Som^i, queen of tlie Arato and Yathamio, 
die Sabmmi, paid him tribute of spices, camels, and gold (716 n.o.). Sen- 
nodierib took from the Fecod, the Hagorltes, the EabatEeans, and cert^ 
otlior tribes, 6880 camels, and 800, 600headofsmalloattle(70BB.o.). During 
the reign of Asslmrbanapal, Adija, queen of the Arabs, and Ammuladin, 
king of the Kadarites, wore conquered and brought in chains to Kiueveh ; 
an^ the innumerable waii'iors” of anotlier prince, Yauta-ben-Bir-Daddo, 
wore put to rout and his touts wore burned. A third obief, Abiyate, with 
Ms fdtios, Yauta-ben-Ha%acl, Kfttnu (Kntlian) king of the Nabateoans, and 
tlie worshippers of latar, was defeated in 646 b.o. 

The position of Ai'abia between tlie river valleys of the Nile, the EupUm* 
tos, and the Tigris, whioli had boon tlie seats of the oldest induatfiies and 
whoi'o Agrioulture and civilisation had early begun to flourish, broi^bi the 
Arabs, inio woi'o oonlinually wandering about we frontiers of their land, 
into close connection with E gypt and Balylnn. What robbery failed to 
supply aould be obtained by bMtor. The wondering herdsmen hod need of 
com, tools, and weapons i the Egyptians and Babylonians, of horses, camels, 
skins, and wool. giving in exohange for what they required oattle 
and skins, tlio Arabs koiit the Egyptians and Babylonians supplied with raw 
materials for their industries. AoconUng to Hebr^ tradition Abrabam went 
into ^ypt, ond Uie eons of Jacob bought groin in Egypt when there was a 
famine in the laud.’’ The foot that the Egyptians gained poseession, in 8008 
11 . 0 ., of the valley of Maghara in tlie Sinw paninaS it. and that a ihousand 
years later oertain nomad tribes oftiienortliwes^f Arabia obtained supremacy 
over Egypt, served but to strengthen the later relations between tlie two 
countries. That there had long been interoouTse is ceitein $ and contact 
with the BuperioE culture of Egyut had so multiplied the wants of the Arabs 
as greatly to increase their tradmg I'elations. They could offer not alone 
toou' oattle to riie Egyptians in bai'ter but the costly products of their south- 
ern coasts, the frankincense and perfumes tiiat had mroady attained a high) 
celebrity in Egypt as early os 2600 b.c. ^ 

It is no wondet then, in view of thisimcient and active trade, that Queen 
Hama^ (Moat-ka-Ro or Hatshopau) of Egypt made the attempt to import the 
products of sou^ern Arabia direct oy way of the Red Sea j and it must have 
been this some intention that caused Ramses II to project a oohid that shotud 
oonneot the Nile with l^c Ited Sea. Later, Bamses 111 caused ships to be built 
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especially 
the gods’ 

■” ?L smtly inoxW who,, U 

Ph<^^oi“t%Xd Zg the coast of SyA, ermv to he imporUmt tou 

““"St the Babylonian talent was entrant among the febmans evident 
nf the extent and aotivity o£ BabylonUo tfftde. 1' irat i^ng tlioir goods ft oi 

mfto^nothBT o£ liKrir ow tribes lanriltiveTOWf^ ^ 

or tlio Euphrates aud tlje Nile for snipping, th 
Arabs permitted or wfused poasago to tlio ooiwnn 
of the JlabyloniBDS wid the Pliffiniciwis. Iho: 
lay in wait for tho moroliaiit-traiiui, and oitlio. 
plundered tliom or forced thorn to pay for Hftft 
passage and convoy. 

Tlie boanty and foi’Uhty of tbo portion oJ 
Arabia oooupied by llie Sabroons and tlio Ohatra- 
mitea must have early sorved to llx tlioni tlioro os 
permanent sottiers, and tlieir oonstnnily growing 
ooiumei'oe with Egypt* Syria, and Babylonia nn- 
qnostionAbly result^ in a great influx of wealtli 
to tliflso tribes. Thus even tho livlos onrixint 
among western nations of the mdondour of tlvolr 
cities — the sixty tomplos of Sabbatba, and tho 
gold and silver vesaojs, Pinal’s* and oouohos of 
Sfareb — ‘Usust Jiave had strong foundation in fact, 
Ruins of mighty aquoduots, dams* and basins 
remain, wbiri ore the wonder and admiration of 
our tourisfaj for the excoUenoo of thoir plan and 
Gie aolidJty of their construotaon. Xhoy rovoiil 
to us not only tho slcill of tlio nnoiont Sabmruis 
and Ohaftwniifee in orooting important worlca* but 
their complete understanding of tho Bubjoot of 
irrigation; since tlie whole system of ciuials and 
bosuis woe evidently dosignod to utilise upon 
their own lands tlie streams rusliiiig clown from 
tlie mountains. Remams of magnifleout struu.* 
tuvcB, not alone near Mtvroh but nuar Noji’goi* 
Ghorab, Noib-el-Hajarn, go far towards con- 
firming what western and Arab tradition toU us of the glorios of nnoiont 
times ; and inscriptions on these and other ruins in tho soutliwost of Yomoii 
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alphabet was derived from that of th© Rheomoiaus* devoloping lator iiwlo- 
pendontly side by side with it. Of a more recent date (the first century a.i> 0 
nre Inscriptions on Uie rooks of tbp Sinai peiiinsuln in tl\o extrenio novthwoHt 
of Arabia* which are written in tlie north Arabian language and oharaotors. 

A glance at tho mei^re array of facts made known to us rovenls tlio Imsis 
of the religious conceptions of the Semitio tribes in Arabia to bo almost tho 
same Qs tlmt of the Semitio tribes in Syria, or ihoaa b}' tlio Euphratos and 
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Tigris. It oftu ronclily be believed tliat the rites of Uiose ti-ibes nearest Syria 
pwtalce somowhat of the character of tlie Syriou rites and that the worship 
of the southern tribes is closely allied to that of tlie Babylonians. 

That fclio tribes of the dosoi't should pay particular revereuoe to the stars 


tents* and 


sleeping floolcs* looking down on tlie midnight ride and the wait' 
loade* tno stars swung on tlieir glittering wav. Thev were tlic 


luie muoJTiess ueserc, toretojia we oonimg oi tiie vain for which he had prayedj 
indioated the change of the seasons and the time for breeding in Jiis flooks. 
Since those stai's could at one time provide good pastiu'age and all that was 
needful for fiooksi and at anotlier d^ up the w^ls and grns3» why could they 
not also bring joy and pain, happiness and sonbw to jnankind ? Thus to the 
ia'ibes of the dosort tlio stai's that shone brightest heoame living spirits* that 
ruled supreme over nature and the destinies of men. 

The life of the nomad tribes of tlie interior (included by the Arabs 
under one name, Badawi rBcd ouina l ** children of the desert ^ has suffered 


body bocauio lean and Bpare* but s^^ple* sinewy* 
endurance* and >7itliin these hardened &tunes dwelt 


under one name* Badawi rBod oiiina l ** children of the desert has suffered 
but few ohaiigoa j up to uie present day there have been no very rodioal 
departures from Uie customs imd oondiuons of the olden time* which are 
fuuy desoidbed dlsewhero. 

In the Arabs the qualities peculiar to the Somltlo diaraotor have attained 
dioir somidest and most strongly marked dev^opment. Tlieir 'wandering 
life in the desert* exposed to burning sun and tempests oi wind and sand* 
has stoolod and sti^gtlioned them. In a land of traoldess wastes* but* 
rounded by beasts of prey and hostile tribes* each man was d^endent for 
safety on hie own 'watomulness and keenness of vision* on hie own oouiage 
and resolution* on his liorse and lonoe. Soberly and frugally nourished, the 
body bocauio lean and spare, but simple* sinewy* and capable of great 
endurance* and within these hardened &ames dw^t a spirit of indomitable 
resolution. Thus the Arabs are oharaoterised by n freer bearing, a more 
steadfast good faith* a more umbrageous pride, a greater love of independ- 
ence, and n bolder daring than any other tribes of their race. The uatuxe of 
tlieir Qouutry and of their life has saved tliein from tlie excesses of greed 
of luxury and sensuality into which the Semitio populations on the Kuphra> 
tes and tlie Tigris, as well as tliose on the Meditorremean, frequently fell* 
tliough Uiey share in the cruelty and blood-tlurstineBS common to their 
race. It was tlie Arabs on whose unused strength it was possible to found 
an. empire, a new Somltlo civilisation in tlio Middle Ages* after Babel and 
Aeshur, Tyre and Cartilage* Jecasaleiu and Palmyra, bad long passed awayA 


/ AltAB HIBTOBY BBITOBB MOHAMMBD 

The history of Arabia and its inhabitants naturally divides itself into 
two distinct and oven dissimilar poiiods, tluit* namely* wbioli preceded the 
era of Molinmmed* and that which followed it. Each of Uieae tivO periods* 
though comprising in its extent sevor^ minor phases and flnotiiations, now 






character of its own. The first of the two periods is distiiiguuhed as one of 
n local moiiorohies olid federal goverjimontBj tlie latter commanoes With thep. 
^ orotic oentraUsation dissolving into general aherohy. ’ . 
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The first dftwniag gleejus of anything tliat deserves to be otillod histc 
disclose Arabia whoUy, or neiurly so, nndei* tlio rule of a raoo of soutlie 
origin; the genuine, or, os they ai^ sometimes termed from a luytliii 
ancestor Kcditon, the ^htanee Arabs. These, sgoiu, vo find subdivid 
into several arUtooratio inoatt>AbiQBl governmen ts, la'rangod so as to foiti; 
broad frame^^'k or nm around the central wilds of the peninsula. 

Oldest and ohiefest among tlie Arab monorcliies was tliat of Yomo 
Its regal residenoa is said to have been in the now abondoned town of M^e 
in the extreme soutli. After a devastating inundation, I'oforrod witli soil 
pTo^bility to the first eentury of the Oliristisn era, tho seat of goyornmo] 
was removed from the rains of Mareb to Sana, a dty whioli has ooniimu 
the metropolis of Yemen to the present da^ The Yemenite kings, dosoonc 
ants of Kahtan and Hunjrar (tlie dtidcy), a name denoting African origij 
and eaoh adorned with tlie reiterated surname of « Toohg. ** a word ( 
Afrioon etymology, ond signifying " powerful,*’ are saidlo liavo reignot 
with a few dynastio interruptions and palaco revolutions, for abor 
t^nty-five hundi'ed years, during which long period tiiey oommiuidod th 
direot obedience of the entire soutliern half or the peninsula; wliilo, by thoi 
toibute-coUeotors, and by cliiefa of kindred or ctelegated authority, tiio’ 
indireotlv governed tlie northern. One of tiiese nionnrohs is asserted, thougl 
hiatorioal oritioiam will hardly admit the assertion for fact, to have subiio( 
the whole of central Asia, and even to liave reached the boundaries of Ohhiii 
while another anticipated, so runs the story, tlie later and more nuthoiitii 
conquests of his race on the north African continent. In both those casoi 
Arab olu-oniolers seem to have appropriated for their own rites, not with* 
out some ndMoual exaggerations, the gloi'ios and exploits of th© ISgyptiaii 
kings. But that theirs was a vigorous and hx some rospeots a oivllisou gov- 
e^mei^is attested afike by tlie literai'y and the ai’ohitootiu'ol relics of wioh 
time. Their sovereignty was at lost overtlirown, 629 Ca.J).) hy an Ahyssinian 
mvaslon, and was i-e-estabtiahed in 003 a.d. as a aepcndonoy of Uio Dorsian 
Bmrare, tiB in the year 634 it was finally absorbed by Moliammodan oonquost. 

Next in ^portauce to the Mngdom of Yemen came the subridiiiry 
monsrony of or more correctly Hoeroli, situated in Uio northoastorly 
^moe of AraKan Irak. Its kings, a oolleteral branch of tho royal ruco 

liuphrntes, iioin the 

neighborhood ^ BabjOflaJ own to the , oonfinos of N ojd. and fdong the coast 

founded in tlio second 

aiSL« ^ kin^om paid im imcorfcain 

sra'fe'SiJ”-’ “ 

ri^ lorded it on thonorawost over lower 


ox- 


‘ 1 '* t;nvi8tijui era, riiortiv after tho fioo 
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Muoli lias been written by Ai-ab authors rogording tlie great inundation* as 
they term it, ol Arem or Ma reb^ possibly a tropioal oyolone of move than oidi- 
nary destruotivenessTlncemot of 1867 in Ilia West Indies ; and this event 
they love to assign os the cause Triiiok^uperaed the families of 

Yemen over northeni Arabia, and led to the foundation of the kingdoms 
of Irak and Gh aason, But the reality of the events, physical or poUtioal, 
symbolised hv the “ flood of A rem* (a counterpart, after its fashion, of tiie 
mbliool flood) oaunot now bo well dempheied. 

This is however certain in that the Yemenite Arabs, and especially those 
who tenanted the soutli of the peninsula, had, during the period now euTsorily 
sketohed, attained a very fair degree of alvilisatlon — that arts snd com- 
meroe flourished, tliat woaltli wos acoumulated, liteiature ooltivated, and 
talent liold in esteem. On all tliese points we have not only the unceitaln 
and distorted testimony of foreign au^cs, suoh as Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus s 
Ptolemy, and the like, but tlie' mo re ^^iti yo thoi^hlj ra|apnentOT evide^ 
yorded bv the national wrItuig8, oIuiHy ^rs e, tSt^ti ave sumv^ 

In its general oharacter and institutions tliAkingdom of T^en s^ms 
toxiave borne a considerable reaemblanoe to the neighbouring one of the 
Nile valley, on the otiier side of the Red Soa, and, like it, to have reached at 
a very early epooli a relatively liigh decree of prospeiiW and social oultore, 
from wlilcli, however, it liad long declined before its nnal extinction in the 
seventh oentury. But the (laughter*ldugdoni of Hira had, ns was natural, 
something of a Persian tmgo ; \riule that of Ghossan took a more Byzantin e 
oolopEmg. Lastly, the uomodie element predominated in the 
moiuuiQhy of Kindmi. 

But while tlie sceptre of Yemen was yet, in one fom or other, out- 
stretched oyer the length and broodfii of tlie land, and its children, the genuine 
or African Arabs, formed a coiii^lote and dense oivole of population all 
around, the centre of Arabia romauied tlio stronghold of a diflereut though 
kindred race, in their mode of living wild and ferooious $ ' less susoeptihle of 
Qulture, but gifted with greater energy and oonceiitration of purpose than 
tiieir southern cousins. The latest recorded emigration oi this bmnoli 
of the Arab atook liad been not from the south but the north i and instead of 
tlie mytliical Kalitan, they claimed a no loss mythioal Adnau, or lus supposed 
grandson Nezur, for their ancestor i their language, though radically iden- 
tical witli that spoken by tho genuine Arabs, was yet dialectically different % 
in several reapoots, and nourer to tlio Syrioo or Hobrew* Lastly, unlike the 
Arabs from the south, they had little disposition for agrioulture, and even 
less for aroliiteoture mid the flno arts i their instincts loading them to a 
pastoral and oonsoquently a nomadio life, The almost infinite romifioationB 
of tlioso “ Mustareb ” or “ ^danitifnnna ” triboB lend ultimately up tp five 

priiioipol stooks. These wore Babiah, which, however, laid some olaim to a I 
Yomonite kinsmanship in the east oeiitre of tlie peninsula i Koredsb, on tlie | 
west ; ICais, or Kois-Ailon, and Hawazin, on tiio iioith ; and Tomin in j 
the middle. 

History has left unrecorded tlio exact dote of tlieir oirivid in Arabia | nor 
has she defined tho period during wliioli tliey remauied tributaries, though 
o ften refraotQij. of t hp But in the fifth century of we 

Ohristian era thei’o appeared among tiie Mnetoreb tribes a leader of extraor- 
dinary talent and energy named Kolaib. spnrnpr from the tribe of 
who having, in the foiwion of William Tell, shiin wth his^ own hand the 
insolent and licentious tax-gathei’or sent San% raised (he iMUinei* - 

of general revolt in Nejd \ and, in the battle of Hazat (600 A.d. ), broke forever 
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fclio bonds of Yemen from off tlio nook of the nortliavn Arabs. This d( 
iCoUib Haired to nnite bis countrymen into one vest ooufederooyt over \yl 
he himseu exeroised for % time &n almost kingly x^o\i^er $ but tlie sohc 
-WAM -nrA-mni.iivAlv broken off bv bts own assassination. Left now withou 



in a senes ot wars that lastea aunng tiie wiioie ox tjio sixtn oentury, tJ 
heroic x>eriod. Yet in aplte of severe losses auatained in battle by ^is 
that pdutlQular clnii, their power as a whole went on inorensing) till at * 
dawn of the seventh oentuiy they had wholly absorbed the fesolo kin^ 
of Kindebi and encroached yearly more and more on the narrowing bounds 
lYemen, l^kt and Obaasan. 

Nor* probably, would they have stayed till tliey liad baoomo absolt 
lords over the whole, or nearly the whole, of the peninsula, liad thoi’o i* 
developed itself from among themselves a still more onergetdo olmont whi( 

before many yeai's had passed, roduc 
both northern and sontbern Arobs nli" 
to common obedionoo, tlion raisod the 
to an unexpected height of common glor 
and at lost plnnged them, along wii 
itself, into one oomprohcnsivo docdnio nu 
r^n. XhiajiBW, anA-potent element wi 
fa welbknown-Q laai^of lfih v j>T» Kovcifll 
Its famaies, of Mustarcb desoout, had t 
an early period, whioli aubaoquont an 
Mohammedan chroniclers luxvo tried t 
iden^fy with the fortiuxes of the mythion 
Ismail, established thomselvos in tli 
southerly Hodjaz, near tlio town of Mooon 
a locality oven tJioii tlio i)rinoix>aI roll 
gious and commoroiivl centre of Arabia 
Already, at tho beginning of tho fiftl 
owtury, the obiefs of Koroish had, W t 
mixture of violenoo and oraft very ohm-ao- 
teristio of their race, rendered tlieinsolvoE 
too moBtors and tho aoknowlodgod giinvcb 
it. , lOJlSOf too SOOrod “KlWilia.” TJ]iAAnnA»/« 

Yemen a«dAby«i»ia. J^ah bna 
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nnd Mecca, Avhioh is only a few iaagues distant, the principal inland empo- 
rium, of Arab trtide s and under the dommatiug influence of the clever 
and active merchants of Koieiali, both plaoos acquu-ed special prosperity and 
importance. 

Lastly, only a day’s journey distot fiom Mecca, was held, in the pre- 
Idanutio times, the great yearly fair and gathering of Qkjid, so called from 
the name of tlie plain whore it used to assemble— a natioiml meeting, fre- 
quented by men of all conditions, from nil quarters of the Arab penmsula, 
and lasting through the entire month of Phul^kaad eh. whidh in pagan, as 
subsequentiy in Mohammedan reckoning, immediately pteoeded the cere* 
monies of the annual pilgrimage. Hero horse races, atUetio games, poetical 
reoitids, and evaiy kind of public amusement, divcisifled the more serious 
oommeroinl trausaotions of on open fair, that, in its comprehensiveness, 
almost flssnmed the proportions of a national exhibition. Here, too, mat- 
ters of tlm highest import, questions of peace tk&d war, of treaty and allianoe, 
of justioe and revenge, were habitually treated by Idie ohie& H the nrathern 
Arabs} the » children of Me rar/’ to give them their favourite Mustareb 
patoony iaio, assembled in a sort of ampluotynn io oounoi], not less anoient, 
huTwmle it lasted muoli more influential throughout Arabia, tiian tiiat of 
Thebes ever had been in dasslo Greece. In this ossemhly ihe immediate 
looal proximif^ of tho ICoreisli chiefs, joined to their personal wealth, cour- 
age, and address, assigned tliem a predominant posirion. 

Of their pedigree, wliioli, os is well known, includes that of Mohammed 
himself, we have a carefully (too oai-efuUy, indeed, for authenticity) con- 
Btruoted ohronicile, bringing the family ti'ee up in due form to Ishme^, the 
sou of Abraham, of whom the Koi'eish figure as Uie direot descendants. In 
the same aitdfloial omials tho Yemenlie, or genuine Arabs, ajmear under the 
cousinly oharnoter of tlie ohUdron of Joktan. tha rqp of Rb er. On these 
points all Mohammedan annalists are squolly^itive and distinct ; all other 
Arab testimony is equally adverse or silent. That a fable so utterly defiant 
of reasonable chronology, and even the common sense of histoiy itself, 
should have been adopted os matter of fact by Arab vonitv and ignorance, 
is less surprising than that it should have found favour in tuie eyes of not a 
few, indeed of most, of our own European writers. Enough here to say that . 
Mohammedaji ohroniblers, by adopting as irrefrag able mstorical authority . 
tile Jewisli records, and then letouohiug them liero and there in accordance 
with tlioir own special predictions and tenets, have succeeded in oonoeoling 
the trurii of (lieir own national identi^ and story from themselves and- even . 
from oriiors, under an almost hopedess Incrustation of ohildiah Action. ^ 

To sum up, at the opening of the seventh century of our era, and ooim^ 
oidenriy with the first appearance of the prophetio antoorat and dostined||^ 
lemodeller of Arabia, the ovecteeming life and energy of the great peninstdoj^ 
was, broadly taken, tJius dividedli/ Foremost stood the tribe of Eoreish, with«^ 
^eir allies, n powerful oonfederaoy composed of tribes belonging to the! Must-; 
areb or nor^m stock, and occupying the upper half of the westerly coast 
and region^^ext in importanoe came the countleSB independent, and, thus 
far, unoentraiiaed clans ot the centre of the peninsula ; they, too, are mostlj' 
of Mustareb origin ; though a few claimed &e more anrient and arietooxaUC 
kinsmajwhip of Yemen, but without, however, paying auy-allegianoe to its 
iulers.9LaBtly, to the south, east, and north, arill existed the noble but . 
enfeebled relics of the old Yemenite Idngdoins of Sana, Hire, end Ghossan,' 
half-sunk into Persian or Byzantine vsssmage, and exerting little authority, 
even wi^in ihoir own ancestral limits. 
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But. hourever important to tlia oountry itself wid in their ultimate resii 
Wftpirl afclai’fio mifflit ha the aveuta that took phwo withiu Arabia di 


YulWB aiid iiatibimlitiesj Greek, Persian, end Maoedoiiinii, the Arabs 'me 
come into any other ooutaot than that of tlistnnt and desultory troflB 
Nor do the frontier akirmiahea by whi<di an Antiyo nus o r a. Ptolemy a 
tempted, uritlmut suaoeaa, to gain a footing inlCraoia, dosorve more tin 
a pMsiug notice s and Pompey liimaalf, viotorioiis elsewhere, was foiled ( 

its ftontfira. «,.«•,» , « « 

At last during the reign of Augustus, ABliiia GoUus, tho Roinon prefo< 
of Egypt, undertook a military expedition against Yomoa itself, with tl 
view of annexing that region, which report enriolied witli innntuiso treasure 
to the Bomaii Empire, With on firmy composed of ton thousand Iloma 
infantry, five hundred Jews, and one thousand Nabatman s. lie orosaed tli 
Red Sea in two hunted and ten galleys, and landed at'Mojlnli, or Done 
Come, in 26® N. lat„ near the modern Tamjjo. After some delay, tlio oonsc 
quence of disease and disoi'ganisatioii among his troops, ho maiulmd soutli 
ward until he leoohed the inland distriot and oity of Nejran, on the nearo 
frontier of Yemen. The town of Kejmn he is said to have taken by nsaaiilt 
as wall as afew neighbouring places, probably mei'e viUogeB, of llitio note. 

Meanwhile a large force of Arabs had assembled to oppose liim, hut Cal- 
lus easily defeated them, and advanced to Moreb itsidf, then, wo may suppose 
the capital of Yemen. But tlie Roman soldiers, unnooustoinod to tho heal 
of the tropioal dimate, and much reduced in numbers, woro incapable of lay* 
inguege to that town j and their geneml thus found himself forood to retreat, 
and reorossed the sen to Egypt without having effootecl any permanent settle- 
ment on the Ainb mde. Eater attempts, made by Roman governors or 
generals under Tii^onjifidS^eius, were restricted to the noig^ourhooct of 
the Asayrinn frontier j oncTCHe ruined oitios of BosraU and Petra yet incli- 
cate the landmarks of tlie extreme southerly limits ranched by imperial 
dominion over Arab territory. 

( More serious, and more lasting in its oonsequonoos, wns tho groat Abys- 
sinion invasion of Yemen in 629. when Arygt, son or liontom uit-ot tho king 
of Abyssinia, landed in Adm mtb ^^srlfiy of seventy^Ehousand men, to 
Bvenffe hia oo-religionists, tho Chiiataans, who had been ornolly perBooutod 
by Dhu-Noww, king of Yemen, himeeif a proselyte to and an ardent nron- 
^a^ ot tne code; — The expedition >708 sucoessful j Dlui-Nowos 

periahed, Ohriationity was iirooiBiined, and for seventy-six years tho Ethio- 
pian conquerors retained aubleot to their rule tho southom and richer linif 
of the peninaula. Their king Abraha even advanced, in 670 A,i\ (^lo 
year of tiie birth of Mohamiuety os frvr ns Meooa ; but bonouth its walls suf- 
fer^ a repulse, which has been magnified by tho Xoran and Mohammedan 
trodi^n uito the propoitiona of a miracle. Persian assistanoo, fumishod 
^ the great QhowoM, ultimately enabled tho Arabs under Boif, son of 
Ye^ lost direct lineal deaeondont of tlie old kings of Sniia, to libomto 
jpeir territory from its dusky usurpers ( 606 a,d .Y 

Ij The seventh century had now oommenoStTabd before long Uio wondorf nl 
jjBUooasaea ol Mohammed (82^.662 A.D.), while they oloaod in one groat eon- 
j'^treiiamg effort me era of Arab progiesa and development within tho land, 
Ij o^ned o marvellous phase of new activity and almost boundleas extension 
/I without. » 
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CHAPTER IV. MOHAMMED 
r67<MlM A.1) .1 

Mohammed sen AnDAH/An dbh Abdvl-Mvxtalib 

WHiitE the i)oe6s in tiieiv stories wore moulding tlie language to a More 
uniform olmraoter, another Trork wsa going on b\ men's minds which oon- 
tributed to found Arab naUonfdity in a more deoislve manner; dliero was no 
more belief in the idols whioh liad) at an early date, taken ^e place of the 
one Godi Allah ; religious eentimont buret out on eyeiy side, .^ready wide 
were apparent; entire tiibee had abandoned the former worship .^ 
Remdes idolatry, severed I'oligioiis were to be found in Arabia. The 
driven from their country by tlie Assyrians, the Romans, and the Greeks, 
had been warmly weloomed by the olmdren of Isinna^, who found in the 
traditions of the exiles a deep respect for the God of Abraham ; by means of 
tiiese souvenim skilfully evoked, J udaism hod mode converts. It was prinoi- 
pally seen spread throughout Hedja z. in the neighbourhood of Khaibor and 
X atlueb, wlmre powerfid tribes, tliose of the Kordas and tlie Nadhiritea, liad 
long been naturalised. A large nortiou of the tribes of Yemen had also 
adopted It; and some of tlio Tobbas hod favoured the introduction of the 
foitli of Moses into tlieir states, principally towards the years 225, 810, and 
495 A.D. Sabaism or magi^i em was mbo practised by the Hlmyavltes 
and on the ooost of ^e ^^rsiau Golf; some cTisciples of Ilrahmonism were - 
even to be found in the midst of the inhabitants of Oman. 


BISLIGIOPB PNBBST 

Christianity, suooessfully preached in several ports of Arabia, was pro- 
fessed by the G^haeaanide s m tlie year 880, and by various Arab tribes of 
Iiak, Mesopotamia, Bahrain, tlie desert ‘^ITfiran, and Damut-Jandal. , The 
combined raorts of the negus of Abyssinin. and of the e^eror of Constanti- 
nople had oontributod to spiead the Gospel in Yemen. The Christian ocdoipr 
of Nejran had been honoured by pei'seoution under Dhu-Nowaa towards 
528; fifty years later, Abraho souglit to make of the.ohuroh of Sana the 
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goal of Arab pagrima^es. Lastly several kings of HU’a Iiad been favoui- 

uJo^midst of the new ideas Avluob in’oaohing hod spread througl 
the peuinsiilo, idolatry noverblieleBa remaiiiDd tho dominant religion. 
jMfi^rmB.7i‘nrv divinities ^7lu<3h certain tiiboB adored boro no roseinblnnoj 

Greeks and Bommis, who worshipped moral boi 
clothed in bodily forms; tliey wow* (la with the oiioioul Kgyptimis, oiuji 
and plants, tlie gnaelle, tlio liowe, tho osmol, pnlm treoa, vogotablos, or ii 
cauio bodies, rooks, stones, eto. AU tho Araks aokno\idedgod wio supw . 
God, Allah ; hut some of tUom woi'shipped under tho llgure of tlioir lu 
tlie angels B^ftfcallah (the daughters of God; gSihei-B, tlio planets oi- st 
Budi as Siii^ Canooe., eto. They boliovod m g«nn, Jtnns 

ogres, in witoli^ayt, divination, in saarifioea, wi oraol 

fate was consulted by means of arrows witliout points, fttdflA or a«««w, u 
the most bbunable superstitious rites wore still obnost univorsally prootisi 
A great number of tribes had their speoitvl idols, lifibrd, eto., who wi 
honoured by rich offerings, and in whoso honour viotims wcro slain j lio 
ever, no temple had the fSne of tho Kaab tt* whoso pro-ominenoo was \iniv( 
8ft% admitted. , » , 

This temple, whidi Abmlm nl-Aalira in had wished to dostvoy, had hoi 
throughout the agee the^Jeot of tilio gwatesb veneration ; it was looked < 
as a present madeky Jehovah to the Arab race to boar witness to its oondiih 
pri^egod beyond lul others. It ivas the oratoxy of Abraham and of Ishmae 
tiie house of Allah } on rooeiving the 860 idols, subowlinato powors aoooptc 
by the Arabs, it irnduded all their divinities and beeamo tlio lianthoouiof tl 
natiou; the traditions .oonnootad with it were dear to all. Tlioy mau 
the ICaoba a {dooe of pilgrimage. Tlmy laboured to adorn it, to beautify It 
^ey would liave lilced it to surpass in rielioB all tlio nionmnoiitB of tho un 
verses they hung the MoaUak at in it, os if to oonneot with it ovory form c 
illustration. The Qdl^gna, Hue dro-woreluppors, sent thoir oiferiiigB to it 
even the Jews showed a deep rospoot for tbiB rovorod ^ot. Tho guardian 
of Ike temple, the Koreish oloo, had a sort of religious authority whioli wa 
wilhnriy reoDgnised by all ; for iiistonoe, tliey hod tho right to name thi 
saci'ea months duiiiig which, after f^ie pilgrunago, a suspeiision of ariUi 
riioidd reign throughout Arabia. So those who oould attend tlio fair o 
^cad placed their weapons in the liondsof the Koreiili ohiefs bofoit) ontorini; 
fhe meeting, which, without this wise precaution, would ofton Imvo duguU' 
orated into bloody dghts. It was thei’efoie necossary to Imvo inthiuiiuo at 
Mecca and 'with the Koreish chiefs if one wislied to found a uniform and 
national religion m Aralua, and Mohammed saw this porfeclly. 

Abdul«hliittttlib> the son of Hushini, born in Wt oxoroisod nupromo 
authority in Mecca, from ; ho had til© ^ory of tlolivoring his 

country from tlie invaeion of the Abyssinians, and h© saw a Iliniyariio 
prinw, drive the fo^wnem from Yemen with tlie help of tlio king of 
Persia. Father of eighteen ohildren, he believed himself bound by a rash 
vow to saorifice one of his sons, in §§9, before tlio idols of tlio Kaabaj 
fat© on on© ho loved tha most, Abdalla h, about twonty-foiu* yoai'S of 
age. At the momenb of tho saorifio©, b<^o o^ tlie ICoroish chiefs roso against 
BO bwbarous an action ond so fatal aii esnmplo ; by ilioii' advio© a witoli, 

was cousul^l, who declared tliat Abdiulali'a lifo might ho paroluisod 
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appeared, imd ib was only the tenth tamo blmt tho camels were condemned. I 
So a hundred wei*e killed S i iBlead of A hdana h. and thia 
biienCBiortii among oie Kor^i_Qlii flfa tha pvinA f.f fim /?,>, >, 

"It fttvv duvB later Abdallah married Amina, daughter of VTahh, chief of ' 
tlie family of tlio ^pU^'i, and fi'ora this marriage was born Mohammed, ** 
glorified,” about the moutli of August, 5 70.6 


tlie { 


Moeahusd'b Livb 

Mohomnaied (properly Muhammad, ^tlie much praised”} and not Ma- 
homet), Wfts born in M^a five years after the death of Justinian. The 
amtdl inheritance whioh his father left him consisted of fiye~Eftmels ond'a 
faitliful female slaye. The biographers inform us that aceor^ng to the 
custom whioh prevailed among tiio uppor elasaes in Mecca, his mother 
Amina put tho child out to nurse in we country. Holima , the wife of a 
herdsman, woe his foster-mothei and nurse tall ins thl^ year, and the 
sacred le^nd tells ua of many wondeis with which the divine favour sms 
rounded Mohommod's ohiidhood. Halima^s flooka and herds moreftsed ten- 
f^dj her fields bore a suporahundant harvest; angels cleansed the obild*a ' 
heart from fill sins and filled it with huth, knowledge and pro^etlo gM. 
As, however, the child suffered from fits of convulsions, at tiie end of-twb 
Years Halima brouglit him back to lus inotliei>. With her ho remained 'till / 
hia siztii year, STie tiien went with him to Yatlmeb (Medina ), to visit her 
relatives, but died on tho way back in tho towiToif Abwa. 

Mohammed now entered the house of his grandfather, A bdul-Muttalib, ^ 
and when two years later the latter also died, his unole Abu^nlib took Mm 
into Ills family aud watched over him with paternal oifeotion. Xhe story 
that in lus twelfth year he ocoumpanied hia fostei'-fatiier.on a oaravon jonX'; 
noy to Syria, and that on this oooaaio]! a Christian monk foretold the boy’s 
future greatnesa, appears, like many other details of bis life, to be a later 
legend. As he grew older, after having, spent some time in guar^ng the 
floolce, Mohammed took hia shave in the business and manner of, life of his 
i^tlves. He ocoomponied several of his uncles on' warlike and cpinmeraioL . 
expeditions, in which he learned to know his country and his nation, and 
beheld the desert witii its terrors and its poetry, where he heard the le^nds 
and traditions of the wandering tribes and garnered information concerning ^ 
tile tenohinga of the beliefs of Jew aud Christian. He did not himself un- 
derstand the language of writing, but Meooa as tlie pilgtim city of tiie Bast 
was one of the world’s centres, a sohoed of culture oontoining muoli insttlio- 
tiou for a tiioughtiul youtii. The Ohristian religion, indeed, appears to have'. 
been known to him only by a few legends and distorted doctrines ; but on 
the otliev iiond the Jewish seat of the Hanifs, who lived scattered oveor tiie 
oases of the desert, liod preserved and handed clown Judaism In its origmed 
purity and simplioity, together with tlie belief in divine revelations at the 
moutm of inspired prophets. ' V 


ms MABBIAOB WITR ICHADUA 

In his twenty-fifth year Khadija, the wenltiiy widow of a merphimt, whe 
like himself was clesoended from jKussm , intrusted .him with the , conduct 
of some caravans going to Syria (uicTsouthern Arabia./' In tlxe exeoutioJi of 
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thfiso ooHnniasious Mobainmeil showed so much dMumspeotioJi, skill, an 
hSsty, that Khadija tliough ali*eady forty yeara old perimtled him to mah 
anplio^ion for lie/liaad. The wedding woe solemnly perfomed oiid j 
fomided Mohammod’a fortune. IChodija was an intelligeiit and ylrtuou 
woman, and a faithful oompanioa to her husband in good mid oyil days 
«ShB was bis first convei*t, she comforted Mm when he wna inooked, eh 
enoouroMd him when he suffered under peraeoutLon, aim atreiigtlioned luu 
when lie was wavering.** But for the love and faxtli of Khadija, AfLohammet 
would never have become the prophet of hie nation. 

“ Although, poor in goods which are but transient posseseionB) mconstani 
shadows.’* afid Abu TiSib at the inoiriage fenst, “my nephew Mohammeu 
exceeds aU the men'ortha Koreidi in nobility of sonl, virtue, mid tinder- 

standing.** . 

7Jie marriage was blessed with iduldreii, but tlie sons died at a tondoi 
ages and of the four daughters only the youngest, Fatima, oontimied tho 
race. Mohammed raoogniaed and valued Kha(Ujii*a superior qualities. In 
apite of his great fondness for tlio female sex he romainad faitliful to lior so 
long oa she lived, and after lier death held her memory in higli lionour. 
Aisha, lus beloved wife of later days, said aha was nevor so ieoloiis of tiny 
^Tus other wives as she was of tho dead Khadija whom ho always doohirod 
to be a model for aU women. 

For more than a decade after his marriage Mohammetl oontinuod his lifo 
as a men^ant, but witli little success and little contont. Ho was ofton aeon 
to be deep in thought^ he wiihdrew more and more into solitndo, spending 
mony days and generally tho whole of tlio monfcli fioinadlum in .a oavo in 
Mount Hira, not fai* from Mecca. Sometimes he wont into this roBirbihbnt 
alone, somecimes irith^Uiadija. 

There in tliat gloomy ueighbomhood/ full of indcod rooks, yawning prooi* 
pices, and grim ravines where no shade affords proteotion from tho bhunug 
sunligh^ where no grass, no vegetation, no sound of falling wator rofroslios 
the spirit, he gave himself up to religious coutomplations and eonsidorod how 
he might save his nation from its de^odation. In tho city of Moooa, all 
alive as it was with people, os well as on his jounioya, ho lioa boon brought 
maeh iu contact with Jews and ObrisUanB; ho hod not only absorbed their 
teaching and traditions, but from the effects of tlvSir religion on lifo and 
character Im hod perceived tho superiority of the belief in one God over the 
idfdattous heatheniem of his own nation; and he had idso loarned ilint both 
religious fi atsruitiw still waited f or the complet ion ol-tlieir. roligioti ; tlio 
Jews looking for the advent of a messiah, tiie'DHTiBtiaiis for tlio roturii of 
JeausortheoppenTonoeoftbopromised^oomforter*’ (^araoUte), Thus thei*o 
gradually awoke in him the convicrion tlmt his people slood iu iiood of a 
purer revealed religion, that the idols were but vain trifios, and tlmt tlioir 
worship excited the anger of God \ that a new and divinely inspired propliot 
must come foiwavd, who should overturn the kingdom of durkiiuss and 
idolatiy, and his fiery imagination filled him witli tlie boliof tliat the oho God 
had sent him to convert mankind tliot they might booomo participators in 
the joys of heaven, and oeoape tlie fearful ohostisements of hell. His nervous, 
nysteriool nature, the violent oonvulsions and oataleptio fits whioli soisod him 
irom time to time, the vivid dreama and xn’entnl delusions producod by liia 
iovermh and excited fancy, might well engender in himseli and obliors the 
Deimf that he had relationa with angels and spirits, and was a sharer lii 
aiYine visions and inspirations, Mohammed had already passed bis fortioth 
year when ho « bsgan to feel the tinvail of new ideas.** 
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JIOHAMMBD AS A PEOPHBT ( 010 on eU A.P) 

Oaoe 'when he was dwellmg iu the gloomy caveru he had a 'vitdoztj in 
'whioli the imgel Oahxh?! approached him and commanded him to publish 
abroad tlie ravelalaous which the Lord and Croator had sent* Moliammed 
felt hia spirit illuminated with a diviue light ; hut doubting lest a demon 
filiould be plft;ying him an evil tvioky he oame to Khadijs, his faoe streaming 
witli perspiration and utterly discomposed. Slie believed in tlia divine mes- 
sagOi and in union with hei' learned oousin Waraj gg. who had already denied 
the pagan beliefs of the fathers, she laboured to dispel his doubt. 

Soon tlie angel appeared to him a seoond time, and gave him an assur- 
ance tliat lie was not possessed by demons but oslled of God to spread the 
revelations of heaven. Mohammed now believed and onnounoed that Allali, 
the lord of heaven and eaitli, had chosen him as his amhaesador to infom men 
of his holy will j he now believed and taught that Idie Lord spake by him, 
and that his utterances were inspirations and revelations fitmi 1^ only and 
most high God, and being written down separately and eventualLy put 
together in tlie sacred book JSiaran^o they were so regarded by the faitmul 
and aooepted with reverenoe. Thus began Mohammad's prophetio oareer in 
tlie year 610 oi* 612 of our era. Like the seers of old, like the prophets 
in Israel, he took tlie entliusiaam which dw^t in him as a charge from tlie 
Lord," and the words whidi issued from his mouth as the outpouringa of 
the divine Bjdrit. 

Convinced of the truth of hia prophetio miesion, Mohammed now en- 
tered ou his olHoe of teaclier. But mth all his devotion to tlie holy cause 
he went to work with great caution. He first turned to hie kinsmen that 
he might he recognised by them as tlie messei^er of God. His wife IQiadije, 
his daiightei'S, his cousin Ali, the ten-year-old son of Abu Talib, his friend 
Abu B^r, a well-to-do merchant of upright oharooter and clear discernment, 
and hia former slave Zoid to whom he hnd given his liberty ivere his first 
oonrei'ts. In like maniioi' he avoided anything wliioh might have irritated 
his oompatriots. 

“ He sought to bring his teocliing into harmony with tlieir prejiidioes 
and to load them gradually to a hotter knowledge. He did not venture to 
attack the sanctity of the Koaba, joined in tlie oeremonies of the pilgrim 
festlvnly and soiiotionod tlie adoration of the Blaok Stone." 

Thus tlivee years 'went by, during which tlie number of Mohammed’s 
adherents did not exceed forty, for the most part ybung men, foreigners or 
^ves. It was not till the fourth year tliat in aooordance witii another 
vision he attempted to appear publioly in the oharaoter of a prophet. He 
first addressed himself to tlie men of his own race, the ICoreiah *, and in. the 
name of tlie one God who had sent him as his ^po^e, threatened them 
the fire of hell if tlioy did. not renounce their .ihibolief. 

" Quo day ye slioU die and rise ^nin s then must yo give acoount ot 
your deeds and shall bo rowavded for your virtuo iu paradise and punished 
for your vioos in hdl." 

But far from ivinuing a hearing he reaped mockery and seoin. ^ Already 
in the first assembly his uncle Alm_Labab had lifted a -stone against him ; 
and {dtbough the rest of his kinsmen protooted him from ill-trsatoent, the 
iiatred and opposition of the Koroii^ increased with each new oration. The 
mora olearly they pei’ceived that Mohammed's claims m a prophet iniglit 
endanger their prisBtiy position and their lucrative privileges as guardians 
of tho holy temple, the more fiercely did their anger bum, and tlie more 
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vehomonfc beoame their threats and abuse. His chief opponents were the 
Koreish ai the line of the Abd Shame, under the leadeTOhi p of Abu Sufmi 
and Ahu Haham, oaUod by^ouamiuea, adu Jaw ^e tiviEST^ lolly), 
t\vb bito eubmiee of the new prophet. It was only to the protection oX 
his nearest relatives that Mohammed owed his rescue from the violenco of his 
enemies and persecutors. On the otlier hand tlie position of hie adhoronls 
of humble rank, who had no such powerful protectors to stand by tliein, 
especially of the slaves and f resdjnen> grew daily more insecure ; so that in 
order that tliey might escape torture and scouring the prophet nllowed 
some of his. foUowers to deny him outwaidly only the heart remained 
steadfast in the and on bis advice a number of h^eving men and 

women, amongst them his daughter Ro kayvah and liar husband Qthm an^ 
took ship for Ahyaaiuia, where tiia king, a NestoHou Christitm, assured them 
a refuge. In vain did the ICoraish through Amru and nnothor lunbossador, 
offer die priuce ricli gifts for the delivery of tKe' refugees $ the Abyssinian 
kept his luuids pure of any injury to those who liod sought his protection. 
He may have paiueived that the perseouted stood nearer to the true faith 
than the idol worshippers of the Aaaba. 


UOHAMMISD AN OUTLAW 


The inveoti ve and ill-treatment which Mohammed had to suffer increased 
the numo^ of his followers, whilst indignation at the abuse and insults to 
whidh he was diuly exposed without any fault of his own led certain brave 

nvftn af rlia.Twxcitf.irwt 'fr. -f-alra Kia A mAMMof. *a-nvM . 


uwu attub uy nia rciauves xo jun vae propnex lor a greac rewara, on tno way to 
the latter's dwelling Omar was suddenly and miraculously converted by hear- 
ing his suiter h'atima read a passnga of the Kormt and from being a poi'soou* 
tor ho became an earnest believer. Omar, then twenty-six years old, was a 
man of gigantic stature, of fabulous strengtli, and great couiuge. His wild 
aepeot terrified tlie boldest, and hia staff struck more fear into tlie beholder 
thau would have been inspired by another man's sword. 

But the more devotees *'lBlaia'* ».e., “ submission ” (to the will of 
God) ooQuired, the more eagerly did its enemies seek to stifle the work in 
the blood of its author. New persecutions increased the juunbor of the 
emigrants \ only Mohammed and his most faithful worshippers Wei'S pro- 
tcctetl by Abu TaUb from the rage of the sous of Shaina and Naufal. *Ho 
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Hid them in a strong castle without the city, in tlio d^tHs ol aulmpasBablo 
ravme, and when their powerful enemies laid a bon on nil tlie followers of 
the prophet and the whole race of ilashim and solemnly docdai'ed inai-oll 
which was hung up in tlie interior of the Kaaba that until he was given up 
tooy would treat hia proteotora as enemies, tlie faithful undo betook hiinsolf 
to the rooky fortress with many of Iiis kinsmen. For tiueo yoora they lived in 
the barren desert, out off from all communication witli tlie city, whither 
they could venture only in the sacred months, ruid often Uiey ware in want 
ot the most necessary means of existence. Finally the ban, which had 
excited tlie grentest diaoontout in Meooa, and of which even tlie sons of 

d removed. The parchmeut roll 

di^ppenred from the Kaaba, according to the legend, by a miracle. Moham- 

JJfci Mecca (cM'ca 620) ; but aooii the death of his paternal 

friend and protector, Abu rnlib , who was followed to the grave a few days 
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later by bis faithful wfe Khadija, espoaed him to fresh dangers. Abu Tslib 
died in the religion of his fathers ; ne hod alAVays honoured his nephew as 
an upight and god-fearing man, but he had never believed in his prophetlo 
mission. Mohammed sincerely mourned them both. 

Never was there a better wife than Elmdlja/’ he said once to the 
youthful and beautiful Aidm ; she believed in me when men desniseil me ; 
she relieved my wants wien I was poor and despised by the world.” Never- 
ilioloBS ho soon oonsided himself for her loss by his marriage to Ssp<ift and 
his betoothtd to Aisba. the seven-year did daughter of A hn Helf]’ - 

While the prophet was leading a melsmcholy ezistenco under saorn and 
ignomin y, sometimes in Maeoa, sometimes in the society of a few friends in 
Tail, a pace lyiujg in a fruitful region on the borders of the hill country, 
hiding himself with diibcuUy from the snares and porseoutions of his ene- 
mies, nis soul felt itself oomiorfced mid exalted by new visions. He saw in 
the spirit how he was borne on a ^ving8d liorse to the temple at Jei'Usalem 
and weiioe to the seventh heaven to the preaenoe of God, where the patri- 
arolis, tlie earlier prophets, and tlie hosts of angels yielded him preoe&nce, 
and toe Lord himadlf ptodaimod him aa toe crown and aim creation. 
He needed this aelf-oonfldence, this ikm b^ief in his high message to keep 
liim from wavering and suooumbing to the storms and oangers \raioh galOi- 
ered over his liea^ 

But whilst tlie inhabitants of Mecca lierdcned their hearts against the 
doctrine of tlie one God, reveeJing himself through the new prcy^et, Mohsm^ . 
mod won eager devotees from a boat of pilgrims from Yato^ , afterwards * 
oalled Medina, i.e.^ toe oity, to whom he unmlded the pnnd p ies of Islam on 
tlie ” mount of homage,” Akaba. They belonged to thTdlatinguislied tribe 
of the Ehoamj who, in oonjunotion with the tribe of Aps hod, in the :0fto 
century, wrested the lordship of Medina from the J ewa i and on their return 
to tUoir iiativo city they worked in secret for the new foito for wbioli, 
in oonsequeuoe of their relations with toe numerous Jewish tribes In the 
neighbourhood, they wore bettor pi^pared than tbe Meaoons. In spite of 
the jealousy of toe tribes of Aus towards toe IChasrsj, tlie energy of the 
learned Maqa b, whom Mohammed sent to Medina os bis forerunner and as 
reader of toe i^ran, Islam soon obtained a drni foothold in toe oity { so that 
two years later Iris adherents could venture to invite tlie prophet to visit 
them. Witli this object seventy-toro^ilJ^ioverB jonmoyed to Mecca aaul 
in ah assembly held ac uMt on uiat of homage they made a cove- 

nnut witii Mohammed. Tlioy vowed, and gave their bands on tlio promise, 
to pray only to toe one God and to none other gods, to honour toe prophet, to 
obey him in joy and sorrow, and always oonmss the truth without fear of 
man. Under the guidance of twelve leaders, whom Mbhammed selected 
from amongst them, the men of Medina (who tlionoeforth bore the name of 
Ansar, t.«., tliose who give aid) retuimed to toeir own oi^ iu the oonpony 
of many believers. 


»PTTV. A.D.’H 

But Mohammed, with his most fmthfal adherents Abu Btor ancLAli. 
romained in Mecca ilireo months longer. Only when ho was informed by a 
sooret worshipper that the Koroiali nad determined to murder him, did he 
depart on his.mghi wito Abu Bekr, both mounted on swift caniels. 'Whilst 
toe enemy was surrounding bis house, craft and .fidelity of Ali, who 
occupied the prophet’s bod and ossuzned his gormonts, euftblfid him and bis 
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friond to flee Beei-etly In the dai-kaeas of the night and conoeid theniselyaa in 
a cave. Next movning, ^hon the Koreiah discovered the deception, they set 
a price of e hundred canola on tlie heed of the fugitive end sent in pursuit 
of him. But Moliammed’a destiny was not yet fMfilled. After ^^wig 
spent tiu'ee days and nights in tlio oevc of lytqunt he auooeeded m 

escapinsf with his companion by by-pntha to Meduia. With tins fUghi^ which 
tvoa afterwards assigned to the l6tli^jiLjIul .y-pf the y e ar 622 according to 
our reckoning, begins tlie Hegira» die ero of the MoJiiunmediuis or Moslonis 
fMusanlmnns), i.s., the “ Bubmiesive.** [Ali remained three days after Ins 
master had left. Oonsidei-able proper^ bad been entrusted to Mohamme<l 
for safe keeping j and it was Ali^s duty to restore this to its owners.] 

The people of Madina woeived Moliammed with joyous enfchusiasmj his 
entrance into the town resembled that of ft trhunphftnl pidnoe rather than a 
poor fugitive. Soon the rest of his friends and folibivera gathered rowid him, 
amongst tliem Ali whom the Koreish had allowed to go unlimmed, Omar, 
wth nia beautiful daughter Hafso, whom some time afterward tlie propliot 
included in the number of hiTwives, and Otliman witii his wife Bokayyah. 
When the laat-namod died in the following year, Mohammed gave his second 
daughter Dm Kolthum in marriage to his faithful comrade. The ease con- 
toimng the ^MpfreTbayings of the Koran was entrusted to riio cai*e of 
Hafsa. 


The prophet’s presenoe liad the nu^t beneiicial results for Medina. The 
two tribes of the Ithagraj and tlie A us, who in former years had often 

( engaged in bloody oonriiots, were united in the new faitli ns the falthfvil 
'^helpers** of Ood.^ messenger, and in oonjunotion with the emigrants from 
jMeoca (Mohojira) formed the kernel of the Mosloins. At first Mohammed 
^tteyapted to win over the numerous Jews of Medina to his cause, and for 
this reason paid attention in many respects to the Mosaic law ; he ooiitinuod 
the observance of tlie Sabbntli, and made Jerusalem the ICibla, «.Sm the holy 
I' place, towards whioli the faithful had to tuni their faces when they pvayou. 
jj But when the Jews refused to recognise him as the expected Messiali as tlioy 
)i had formerly refused to recognise Joaus,but rather made the now prophet an 
|; object of their scorn, lie once more turned to the old Arab laitiii. Xle 
I! removed tho ICibla to Mecca, appointed ITriday as the day of devotion and 
religious obseiTaiice, and eventually wielded the scourge of religious porso* 
cution over Jews and heathens without distinotioiu 

Many of the emigrant Meccans were overtaken by illnees and homesick- 
ness in this foreign laud, and in order to make up to them for tiio loss of 
theix relatives and belongings, Mohammed foimdeu n system of brotherhood 
among Ilf ty-four believers from Mecca and a like number from Medina, so 
that two men united in this ^'brotdierliood of faith’’ should stand olosor to 
each otlier, even in the matter of inheritance, tlian blood relations,— an in- 
stitution which lasted, liowevei', only until iJie foreigners had settled into 
the new life. 


A second period in tlie history el tlie development of Islam begins in 
Medina. But however brilUantiy and sucoessfnlly Mohammed’s propliotio 
labours might continue from, this time forward, his character during the 
period of his fortune was less spotless, his conviction less sincere, liis motives 
pure tlmn in tlio dark and suffering time of persecution and oppression. 
Hw voyelations, whicli lie received from the angel Gabriel us occasion avono, 
were cironlftted as inspired sayings amongst the people, partly through oral 
tredition, partly in fly-loaves until they wore put together in one whole ns 
the holy writing (Koran), They were nob drawn up without ooonsional 
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adjuBiauQiit to tho oirouiuBtanoos of tlio momoiit and to Jiia own appetiteS) 
tfanafoTxnatioii wMoh roveals itsolf oven in tlie form and the langoagfe. 
For 'whilat in the parts drawn up in Mecca 2)O0tio eutimsifism. prevails to an 
undue extent} in Medina tlio oratoncal element is inoi’o in the foi'eground j 
for Mohammed} all too olosely hound to materinl things, was no longer able 
to disengage himself from them« In ^e lack of personal conviction whioh 
now supervened} if lie wished to rise above uhe commonplace he liad 
to supply the inner impulse hy affected vividness, and tlxo truth firmly 
believed hy empty sophistry ; and from hia manner of writing it is easy to see 
that his ^oughts no longer sprung from a warm heart, but ore the products 
of a oold intefleot. Ko longer following the suggestions of his mind can ho 
allow his discourse to pursue its naturafoourse ; 
all must now he thought out beforehand, for it is 
no longer guided hy uie spirit of God hut by his 
own Tho drat mosque, a simple, artless 
building made of the wooa of date trees, wMoh 
was erected soon after liis airivaJ in Medina, 

/ beoame a saored centre of his teaching* Erom its 
/ roof, five times each day, tho steadfast devotee 
Bilal summoned tlio faiuiful to prayer. 

^ Hitherto Islam had been a religion of peace 
and love, and Mohammed had inculoat^ no 
precept as lie liad that of gentleness in word 
and ^cd. But now tliat he found himself at 
the head .of a submissive host of foUawera and 
ill a position to oppose his enemies by force of 
anus, he deolarea the struggle against tlie in* 
ddel, tlie spread of his doctrines by lire and 
Bwoi'd, to he the sacred duty binding on ail Mo 8 > 
lems, a preoept which gave Islam an aggressive 
(Ureotion and had in ito results a world^aking 
siguihoanoo. Hot to bring peaoe, but a sword, 
had ho, tlie last and greMest of the prophets, 
appeared on eartli; tiio struggle arainst the 
enemies of Islam was a sacred struggm; he who 
fell in the contest would pass, free from all sin 
and punisiiment, safely into paradise, that abode 
of tlie blessed whioh he had painted to bis con- 
verts with all the oi'dour of nis imagination os 
a plaoe of earthW pleasures and all the joys of 
sense; and still furtlier to inflame their oourage 
, ho planted in their souls the ooutompt of doaw 

I by teaching them that the duration of life na well as ilie destiny and end 
I of mankind liad hoen fixed beforehand by a divine decree, by an unchonge- 
' able fate ; if the hour of death had come, none could esoa^se hia destiny, if 
the end of life hod not yet approached, he might unliotitatmgly venture the 
utmost. 

Relying on the warlike impulse whioh such dootrines must have ohmh- 
dei'ed in the fiery soul of tho Ai'ah, Mohammed, at tlie head of his fellow 
tribesmen, allies, and believing followers, now undoitook warlike expeditions 
against tlie ICoreish who had driven him from liis native oity. He knew that 
he could not more effectively punish tiie Imughty meroliiuife princes of Mecca 
than by lying in wait for their oaravana and I’obbing them of the valuable 
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TVureB 'wliich they wero accustomed to take to Syvia. At the same time lie 
GOiiUl abaoliitely rely on the assistAnoe of Ms new fellow-citizens in those 
struggleSf for tiio mordiants of Mecca looked down with contempt on tlie 
agrioultiiml people of Medina. He himself generally marched into tUo field 
I mors to fire the oouraffd of the combatants by his payors and pxojnisM of 
t henvonly support than lor tlis purpose of himaeif bearing the white stendardt 
I which he genoi’ally onti'usted to tlie valiant Omni', or the hei'oio Ali, tlie 
V‘ father of the dust.” ^ . 

Ali, to whom Mohammed gave his favourite daughlor k atima in inarnago 
at Medina, is the purest and noblest figure oniong tho foUowei’s of Holiam- 
nied, tlie « Siegfried of Islam,” ns a modem writer lias designated him. All 
his life he adhered to the prophet and tho faith of his youth wi^ oomplete 
submission and eager admiration. If his fiery, pure, and magnanimous olia:^ 
actor mode him the boast and oruammit of the Moslems^ he was also by his 
hoEOLsm and heavery tlie bold Tindioator of the trumpet of tho strife 

in struggle and danger. 

If at first warfare was euspeuded during tlio snored inontiia, ocoording to 
the practice of former geucrations, Mohmiuned soon tore down this barrier. 
For instance, AbdMlah Jaali fifil on tiio ICorolsh in tho vivllcy of Naklila 
during the sacred month of Bajab, robbed their wagons, and slow some of 
the escort and took others prisoners; and when the prophet, who had him- 
self rcconiniendad this act to the leader in a dubicmsly worded document, 
perceived tiiat it had exoited geiioml indignation, he issued a pioolamation 
by whloli war against the infidd was declared to be lawful at any period>^a 
proof that be was no longer acting acooinling to the will of God but aooord- 
mg to bis oivn will” j and that the utterances of tlio Koran were so many 
** pictures reflecting” his own position. In the second year of tbo*Hogira 
tlio tight of Bedr took place; aud here was mauifestea for tlie first time 
how the hope of a blessed hei'eaftor liad filled the believing Moslems witli 
an enthusiasm wliioh defied deatli and despised pain. 


THU BATZIiH Or BISDH 

In order to reaouo a laruo caravan from daugcr and distress, tlie Korelsh 
marolied into the field a tiiousand strong, wite seven hundred camels and 
one hundred horses. The train of merohandise esoapod tlie ambush by tiie 
clever mauagement of Abu Sufyaii, but nevertheless aW Jahl persisted in 
tiie conflict. At Bedr, aotanphig ground and market, noted even at tlio pres- 
ent (lay for ila plentiful supply of watei*, the Meccans enoountered tlio 
liostilo bands, who wore not iialf so strong, and made ready for battio. 
Three Meccans, khisinon of those who hod fallen at Nuklibi, onme 
Mid ebullonged three of the opposite party to single combat. Hainzn, Ali, 
and Obaida opposed themselves to them aud slew them, whoraupon tlie light 
became genoi-al. ^ Mohammed, who was watoliiug tlio onoounter from a 
leafy hut on a rising ground and praying to God witli groat oi’dour and 
excitement that he would not allow his faithful few to be dosbvoyod, 
suddenly declared that victory liad been promised him in a vUiou, and 
flinging n liandfiil of dust after the Koroish, he colled out, « Siiamo on their 
faces I ” 

seized tlio enemy and tlio battio ended with a coinplolo 
defeat of tho Koreisli. Seventy lioads of diatinguislied houses woro slain 
diirmg the battle or on tho flight. Amongst tii© fallon wore Otbo and 
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Slmib n. oiid, abovo oU Abu Jalil (called tiie enemy of God)} Mobammod's 
bitteroat opponent j amonjfat the prisonors -were his uncle Abbaa ond Abul- 
Aaa. tlie lms]tod of Tueydflat Both wore ransomed and 

raturnod to Meooa, AbLaa jirobably henoefovtii served his nephew as a spy 
and Abul-Aoa had to send hia wife Imok to her father. Two o&er pvisonera> 
AI'Nadr and OkbS) who had belonged to Mohammed’s most eager adver* 
soi'ios in Mecca, were executed. But the prophet, always inclined to mild- 
ness, deplored die rash act when he heard tlietonohin^nmeiit q£ the former’s 
daughtoi', n lament whidi is still pr^erved to us. ^or the rest, the battle 
of Bodr was of the greatosb impor&nce for the viotory of Idam, and in con- 
sequence all tlie combatants whose names were entered in tlie lists honoeforlh 
formed the lushest nobility of the Moslems. The spoil and the ransoms 
Wei'S equally divided, but soon after a saying of tlie Momn oommauded that 
in future the fifth part of all spoil should go to the prophet, for himsdf, his 
kinsmen, for the poor, orphans, and wanderers* 




BATTLE OB OHOD (MABOH, 025 A.D.) 


The battle of Bedi was the first step of Islam to dominion. Whilst the 
inliahitanta of Medina and the B_odouu i tribes of the neighbourliood drexr 
from tlie prophet’s success a belief in his divine mission and gatliered round 
him with onwiisiasin, in Mecca there was great despair. Iioliab, M o- 
liommed’s unole and enemy, died seven days later of a disease resembling 
snudlpox, full of affliction and anger at tlie suocass of his nephew ; and pkba^ 
daughter Hind , the passionate wife of Abu S ufva n. oried day and night in 
ungovern eS fury for revenge for her fallen kinam^. Her lord aotunUy went 
against Medina with two hundred Koveisli $ but their belief in tiieir own 
cause was sholcen, and whan Molmmmed marched against tlidm they fled 
home in sudi haste that tlioy left thoir stock of meal behind. 

In the mouths after this **meal-oampaigu,” oeit&in Jews in Medina, hav- 
ing made a mock of Mohammed in their verses, ivere put to death, and tlieir 
co-religionists who had refused to go over to Islam, in pnrtioular the Beni 
Kmnoka, tbo most skilful of the wealthy goldsmiths in country, were 
driven into bonislunent in Syria. Abu Suiyan now marched a second time 
to the light, on tills oecaelon with a force of three thousand ICoreish, at whose 
head stood three brave men, Akrama a son of Abu Jalil, ICholid, and Amru^ 
afterwards tlio most disUii^uisliocl heroes of the faitliful. In tho rooi’-guard 
was tlie terrible Hind, with fifteen other women and certain poets who 
I'oused tlie spirit of vengeance in tho army by laments over those slaiu at 
Bedr. 

Mohammed wished to await tlie enemy in Uie oity, but ths young men, in 
thoir eagerness for war, demanded a pitched battle. The primhet yielded 
to thoir demand with inward misgivings. On the mount Ohod , whoso soll- 
tary granite moss, bare of tree or bush, rises about'cTIeague to the north of 
Medina, he ranged his warriors, who did not oxoeed seven hundred, os lie hod 
disdained tlie help of the Jews and thus so deeply oflsndod their pati'on, 
Khazrayito Abd^jdi bon OhayyaJi, who apart from tliis was a soeret envier 
oppoiioiit^f^ MolmmmecTi tHht ho too had ivitlidrawn with his army, . 
Mohammed himself fought in tho front rank \ woai’ing a red fillet round his 
head and waving “tlie sword of God and liis envoy,” he enoouroged histnen: 
with axioms of the new faitli. Here, too, victory seemed first to incline 
tlie Modems} stvenuously as Hind and' her women, *^th.e daughteL's^-t9@\ 
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storst cloudy liair and j^eai'l-oruauiented ueoks/* mlglifc enoourage 
the oombatantfl) proinidiug lo^g einbracea to the victors, and thi’oaten- 
ing the flying ^viui shamo and deatli, the ranks of the Meooons nevortholesfi 
gave way« Seven membeia of the family of Abd ad*Dar, who enoh in turn 
porfoimed t]ie hereditazy offioe of standard-heeTB^oUed in the dust. Then 
the bowmen, fearing to ho too late for the spoil, left the secure position whioh 

Mohammed had assigned them beliind tlie moun- 
tain, and thus gave KhaUd an opportunity to fall 
with his oavalry on &e Hbslem rear. The hattlo 
now auddej^ took a new turn; the superior num- 
bers of the Ivoreish carried tiie day, Moliamroed was 
wounded and fell, face downwards, into a trench. 
His standard-bearer Mussab, fall, and os he re- 
sembled Mohammed in appearance the rumour, 
^'Mohammed is dead,** was qniolcly disseminatod 
and proved os encouraging to tlia iufldels as it was 
destructive to the M^em. Tlie defeated were 
already hurrying away towards Medina, wlien tUo 
poet Kaabttoeson of Malik, recognised the prophet 
amongst toe wounded, in his helmet and coat of 
mail. 

Encouraged by tho joyful tidings that Moham- 
mod was ^ail alive, ten or twelve of his trusty 
followers, iudiidiug Abu Brfa* and Omar, oolleoted 
round him and carved toemselves a way wito tlio 
sword towards a rocky height, where tliey dofondod 
thomaeivca bravely Until the enemy, who, suppos- 
ing too pro^efe to bo dead, hod paid no spooial 
heed to tois little bond, had bt^iin thoir homeward 
march after insulting and mutilating tho dead. 
Hind and her companions toolc the soveiud noses 
and ears of tho onemy, strung tliom together lUco 
KS*^4* 8>nd wore thorn as neoidaces and bvacolets. i 
Tho former even carried her rage so far that slio) 
tiied to tear the heart out of tlie corpse of HamziJ i 
whom toe Abyssinian slave Wiislii Iwd slain in thJ I 
i! 11 c xr . 1 0^ ^he fight, and to rend it in pieces.^ Tlio 
tall of the faithful Hamza touched Mohammed nearly j he frequonUy be- 
wailed him, and toe women of Medina raised a genoral lament over the f alien 
hero, whose name was henceforth mentioned in every death-song. 

After toe retreot of the Koreish, Mohammed returned with his nion to 
Medina. Herd ns too blow had been it could not shoko his belief and oonfl- 
d^e m a successful isaw, WhUst he consoled Uie relatives of too slain 
with toe thought of toe liappy life hereafter, he prohibited tho oustomorv 
mournmg usages, the striking of the visage, the shaving of tlie hair, Uib 
Jn only pemitog Trooping beoouse -towo give iWlof 

to toe afflicted heart”; at the some time be took iudioious moaauros fm* 

oomr^lf “*-1® f*?, Koreish, hwring that tho prophet was still alWo, olionUl 

frreb their woalrenod army to 

fresh dangora; they contimted thenioelvos witii the victory they liad wo,, 
and hoped that in time they might get the hettei’ of religWUovaS 
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if they preserved tlio saored city with tJie Kaaba from all pollutioJi, slow 
oU MoslemB who fell into their h&iids» Mid all the readers of the Koran 
who should proolaim Islam to the inliahitaiita of the lull cotmti'y, and if tiiey 
permitted uo Mohammedan to enter tlio JCaaba. For years the followers of 
tlie prophet might not take part in the pilgrimage to Mecost wliieh iu the 
saored months the rest of the Ainhs naade for the sake of prayer and festival 
JOTS, lint the time drew dowly near when in Meoca also the oonsideratioii 
of the old heathen gods was to sink in the dnst, and oven the Koreish would 
how the knee before the name of him against whom tliey now nourislied so 
deadly a hatred and whom tlioy now perseouted in so bloody a 


EXPEDITION AGAINST THE JW8 (OM A.D») 

Mohammoci, from the veiy oliaracter of his religion, could not lot the 
sword rust in its sheatli so long as Islam had not attained snpremaoy. Gon< 
seqnontly he oontinued to lead his followers on w&rlilce expeditious against 
hotli Jew and heathen. The fact Uiat he himself took part in all lire fights 
was a groat spur to tlie spirit and courage of his troops ; more than once his 
Ufe was in dangoi*, but a higher power protected God’s envoy $ the sword 
fell from a liosiue lender who waved it above his head. 

Sinoe the battle of Ohod most of the attooks had been direoted against 
tlie Joivs, who allowed theinsolves more and more hostile to the new religion. 
They found a nroteotor in Abdnllali ben Ohayyah, the oliief of the Rlinzraji 
whoi jealous oi Mohammed's groiving power amongst his foUowera, toiled 
against the prophet. The Bom Nadir were driven their strong oastios, 
alter tlieiv date palrne had been out down, in defiance of tl\e usages of 
Arobian -warfare j and they owed their lives solely to tlie powerful interces- 
sion of Abdallah, but were iievertholoss compelled to quit tlie Arabian coun- 
try like the Beni Kainoka before them. But tlie hypooritos ** oontinued 
to work against Mohammed’s power after a victorious campaign against tlie 
powerful ti'ibe of the Beni Mustt dik ; Abdallah exoited a guarrel between 
tlio “helpers ” and the iininigrwirboHevers, which wiis only adjusted by the 
skill and prompt dooieion of the prophet. A saying o! the Xorim gave 
warning against hypooritos, but this time also Abdallah esoa^d punishment. 
Fvoii the evil reports coucevning vb ’fiiA_iun^ m grifau. floel itv. whieli 

ho and others put into olroulation about that time beonuee she was left boliind 
on a night march and entered the camp on the second day in tlie company 
of a man, were overlooked. Hohommed, in ocoordonoe witli a I'ovalation, 
deolared the rumours to bo slanders, punished tlie calumniators who, like tlie 
poet Ilaesai i, maintained her guilt, and ohei'idiod Aisha with iresli tender- 
ness ; BlitA^bdoUah remained unpunished. Mohammed diesded the revenge 
of the Khaaraj. 


SIEGE OE MEDINA, EXTEIVUXNATXON OV THE JEWS (027-088 A.D.) 

Soon after tlieKoreish and oUior Amh tribes made oUinnoo with the Jew- 
isli Brni-TCftyaiaa ngnin pt tlio M oslems, and miu'ched on Medina wltli a force of 
ton tJiousand men. MoJianimecitlid not venture to meet the superior eti’engtli 
of the enemy in the open Held for four lest lie should ho overtaken by a fate 
such ne he liod suffered at Ohod, He hod recourse to a method of defence 
Kitlierto unknown in Arabia. Ho drew a trouoh round the city. By means 
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of this defenco ho kept of£ the eneinf by small skirmishes for a time, until by 
crafty n^otiaUoua he succeeded in sovring mistrust a&d division among tlia 
allies. Ae oonsenuence was that the Arabs, who besides this had bean dis- 
heartened by the wintnr weather and cold showers of rein, retreated after an 
ineSeotuol blookade ox dve weeks ; thus abandoning tlieir tTewiali ollios to 
Mohammed’s vengeanoe. Besieged in their strong castles the Beni Koraiza 
had to surrender at diaoretlon. Thereupon in spite of tlie interoesslou of 
their ancient allies the A na , according to the harsh decision of the chief 
Zaid ben Htmdh, who haS^een scleoted as arhiti'otor, all tlie men of tiio 
tribe, seven hundred in number, were executed on the market-place of 
Medina, the women and children were led into slavery, and their floeks, 
lands, and goods were divided among the victors. 

(^d <^vd the keepers of the Scriptures (tho Jews) from tlieir strong 
places and put fear iu their hearts. One half of them bos he slain, the other 
taken prisoners s he has given you tlieir lands, their dw^lings, tiieir goods, 
for an inheritance. Ood is idmigh^.” 

In these words a saying of the K^ratx aunonnoed this liorrible event, tho 
darkest dead of Hohammed’s life. 55aid died soon after tlie oruel seuteiioe. 
Irritated by tlie oontiunal perfidy and the hostile temper of tlie Jows, Mo- 
hammed had allowed himself to bo drawn into a oonrse in whiolx tho mes- 
senger of God gave way to the passionate Arab, iu whidli not the tompoi* of a 
prophet but tlie revenge of the pasaionato Arab and the oruelty of an oriental 
despot were manifested, in which “eartJily mire choked the sacred flame of 
prophecy.” And in order finally to d^ti^oy the poww of the Jews in Medina 
and the neighbourhood, Mohommod in the following year (628) marolied with 
fourteen hundred believers ngaiimt their oluef fortress of iChaibar. 
n Almighty I against the goods of these places and 

all that they contain,’ oned the prophet with a loud voice, when they en- 
tered the territory of their strong citadels, « and wo implore tliee to pi-esorvo 
us from tho evil of these places and their inhabitants ” 

• heard. By the bravery of the Moslems, espo- 

oialiy of Ah,^ to whom before tho tho pi'ophet lied given Ills own 
sword'— < the mou who loves God and his envoy, tlio man who kiiowe 
no fear and nevw yet turned lus book on the enemy the cnstlos wore 
broksB mto, tteir trensuroB and goods cairiod off, tUo iniwbitimts, whon 
ftey eaoaped the sworf, made twUiteiy so Hint they had to ]iolcl tliolr rioli 
plantations m herodilaiy tenants and pay tlio half of tlie 
produce to the new owners. Tho Mohamraodane were roused to theeo wai- 
Tht hy the greed of spoil than by reUgloua fanatieiam. 

^ Ifen^woB atretohed on the rack to inalco him boLy 
he reamed dumb he was belioadod. Moliam- 
Wropnated t*e fifth almre of tho spoil, but also landed 

uritSSS? boautifiU Jewish 

a convei-led to Ifllom and beoamo 
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MOHAMUED'S PILOEIHAaB TO AfBOOA (020 A.PQ 

Even before this war Hohaimned had luude a pilgrimage to Meccoi with 
a considerable folloiving, to try whether under dielter of the saorecl moiitli 
ho could approach tlie Kaaba, acting under the just coiiviotion that it would 
be of great advantage to the spread of lus dootrines if he oould associate 
himsell with the ancient eauotuary of his people. This lame indeed he 
foiled to attalu his obj^t > the gates of Mcooa leimdned closed to tho 
Mohoiamodans ; neverthdees by the Peaea of Hada^hW a- he won a ten yeais* 
truce from the ICoreiah and the concession that he and his believers should 
perform, tlieir prayers in the Kaaba for three days lumuolly. Tlie g^ou a 
Omar \ya B ind ignant at thia_Q f[rQament. » Art iSion not tho messenger oT 
the LordT Are tlio Meccans not iu&dela and we believers ? Wherefore 
should we permit our foLtli to endure such au insult ? ** 

But Moiiamined piofei'ied the lessor advantage to tlie uncertain issue of 
an armed coniUoti oouvinoed that greater sueoesses would soon follow from 
small begmnings. Ho was not mistaken. In oonsequenoo of this treaty 
and ahoi% after tho fall of Khaito . ho undei^took (Maroli) 629) a pilgrim* 
age to Mecca, to^etlier with sporty of his foitliful followors, and great was 
the joy of the exiles wlien for the nrst time they again trod their native soil. 
Mohammed, mounted on hia camel, accomplished uie usual seven oirouits of 
the Kaaba and tlie pacing to and fro between the liills Safn and Mer wa and 
the I'ost followed him. 

On this ooQoaioii Mohammed was united to a widow of fift y* 

PQe.yfiai'B. As his former marriages since tiie death of Khadija wec^eoi^d 
by hia soiisiiolitv and fondness for women and hod at times been so soandal* 
ous tliat) ns in the case of Zaiimb, the divorced wife of his adopted son Znid, 
the indignation of the foitliful at n hitlierto unheoi’d of and lorbidden alli- 
onoo had to bo quiotod by a now oommond in the JSoran oonoerning rela* 
tionsliip j 80 on tho oonti'ory this last marring was like his first, on aoht 
of wisdom, po&ioy, and piuotiool oonsideraUon. Dy l^is marriage MBimuna^sn 
kinsmen, Klnilid and Amm, two disringuishod warriors, were won over to|| 
tlio oauso of Islam — a victory of greater importance than many a victorious i 
battle. 

The converts soon had on opportunity of inoroasing oA a wider battle* 
field tile warlike renown which they had noquired in petty quarrels. Mo* 
hammed had already turned his oyes to tho frontierB of Arabia. Enooura^d 
by the growing numbers and ontliusiasm of his devotees, he believed ^at 
the time was not far off when Islam would acquire the dominion of the 
world. The Jews had boon eompoUed to pay dearly for refusing to recog- 
nise him as their moesialij but, sinco they lived scatteved and held in eon* 
tempt amongst other nations he could well dispense with tlieir homage if he 
suooeedod in bringing the two most powerful religious assooiatlona of the 
time, namely the Christiana and the fire-worshippers of Iran, to acknowledge 
his prophetm mission. Witli this object he od^essed documenta to various 
foreign rulers, osIUng on them to wor&ip tho one t^e God who hod revealed • 
himself tlirougli Moliauimod* Amongst tlie Christians espeoially he might 
liftvo expootod a groat welcome, since lie not only owned Jesus to be a 
X>rophet but nteo recognised the latter’s mo^er as a spotless virgin. In one 
of mio finest passages of tlie Sbran it is related how Mory, after the angel of • 
God had iiiforined her tliat she should bear a “pure aon,’^ had brouglit a 
child into tlio world under a piilm tree } how this child, had STOken even 
in the oradio and revoalocl himself as tho “servant of God, destined to 
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exercise every virtue of life and hving peace to men. Aooordii^ to the 
MoslemSj the gi’diiiaiieea of Moh amme dSa _re^ jgioa found a favourable leoep- 
tlon amongst Christian prinoea. The king of Abyaaiuia, vrho hud always 
aliQwii himaolf favourable to the adliereute of the new prophet, imd the 
Christian geuetal at Yemon are said to Iiave gone over to Islam ; the prefoot 
of Bgypt re^uosted time for consideration, but sent oosUy gifts, among them 
two fofr Ooptie sluyea for the ydu ptuoua prophet. The messengers of 
Mohammed invited the prinoea and nations orthe eartli to join in tlie lecog- 
nition of Islam, and one of them was even received by the emperor HoraoUns 

in a gmeious and friendly manner. On tlio 
other hand Choaroas _ II, then at Imiglit of 
his power, toi^e the dooumentB unread and at the 
same time the nUer of lioeroli slew on Arabian 
envoy who had endeavoured to vdn new oon* 
vei'to for Islam. Against the former, Moliain- 
med launched a prophecy of evil, against the 
latter^ sent an anny under his former Save Zj^d, 
whom on account of his faithfulness and aul& 
mission he hod token in the place of a eon. 

At Hnta in Syria the Arabian hosts under 
the sacred standard had their hist encounter 
with the QsEQQthEfiJ&fiBjegionB. Zaid fell like 
a warrior in the foremost ranks j in his place 
the brave and handsome Jtrfois All’s Wtlier, 
eeiaed Mohammed’s banner. Soon after ho lost 
Ilia right hand; then he waved the standard 
in hia left, and when this too was severed 
from Ills body he held the sacred ensign in hie 
^ bleeding ai-ms till ho received the deatlistroko. 

4^^ I Abdall^ ^n Rawalwt the poe^ now took Uio 

stanawujrom the dying nero, crying, '‘Por- 
waml Bither viotoiy or poiiidise is ours I” 
V? I'j under tlie enemy’s lanoos 
KhoUd, the new convert of Moooa, grasped the 
banner and guided the battle to a finish. It 
not a d^sive victory j but Khalid had 
given snob brilliant proofs of valour tliat in 
the nocturnal oomioil o f war held in die camp 
he was otioaen oommauder-in> 61 nef and hence- 
Ti,r« , X n t V* , famous surname of “Sword of 

tte wvrior ho»t 
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into its noiglibouvlioocl lie hod assured lus oouipanions tliat God had lent 
him the victory. Yet thej^ had been oompelled to "withdrsTv, after conclud- 
ing an ii^loiious peace without zmu-ohing round the ICaaba. Nor ^raa the 
chagrin of the believers relieved in the next year by tlieir having to approach 
sanotua^ during three days os s^pliants ; tho disgrace could only be 
wiped out by a brilliant victory. The Koreish tliemaelves played into 
Mohammed’s liands. They violated the treaty of ueace by taking part in a 
hostile attack on a tribe whioh. hod zuade a defensive ftllityuce with Moham- 
med. Then when they heard that an expedition for repr isais was being 
prepared at Medina tliey were alarmed and sent Abu "^fyim^ tilie proud 
diief of the race) to tlie angiy prophet) to excuse what hod passed and 
implore his forgiveness. 

But Molioinmed dismissed the suppliant without an answer and secretly 
pushed OIL the preparatioua for war with great seal. Suddenly ten thousand 
watohfirea on we neighbouring mountain strayed the arrival of a powei^l 
enemy to the astonished Meooana. A bu Sufvan ha stened out to reconnoitre j 
Abbas brought lilni as a prisoner into tlie oamp) wH^ Mohammed protested 
him from Omar’s anger as soon as he had deoloied hims^f ready to honour 
the son of Abdallali os the messenger of God and to pass to the ranks of I^am. 
He noted with admiration tlie excellent discipline and bearing of the Mbham- 
medau army, idle inulti^lioity of weaj^is and banuerS) the ^^hel^rs” and 
« refugees ” enveloped m iron, tlie enwufiiastio veneration of the l\ 61 y com- 
mander. ^Kone can withstand tliia man!” Sufyon said to Mohannned’s 
unde, Abbas, who wa s conduc ting him t h rough thu ranks . »by God, the 
kingdom of tliy^opnew’ is grown groat^P^' And he hastened back to hia 
people to persuade them to peaceful submission. In this he was Buooessful. 
Tlie most port aliut themselves up in their houses, as Mohammed had com- 
inanded, so t^at tlie Moslem army was able to take posBession of the city 
almost witliout resistance. Only Khalid had to carve a way for himself into 
the lower city through a host of unbelievers whom Akrama, the son of Abu 
Jahl, had oolleoted under his banner. ^ ^ ^ 

A^ien Mohammed saw tho diiefs of the ICoreish in the dust at his feet, his 
pHde was satisfied and the nobler feelinn of mildness and ina^nBnimity 
reigned iu liis breast. Tho peo^e declared theinselvea ready to aQure their 
gods, to honour Mohammed os God’s messenger and obey his behests, where- 
upon the viotor, now tlironed in liis native city as prince and prophet after 
eight years of banishment, proolaimed a general amnesty. Even of the 
twelve men and six women whom, after his entiy into the city, Mohammed 
liod condemned beoause in former yeoi'S tliey boa exoited his on^r by apos- 
tasy, treaoliory, or niocjung ballads, the majority were pardoned. Amongst 
them was Akramo, the son of Ahu Jehl, who had fou^t so bravely at Ohod ^ 
and had offered resistance to Kholid's entrance ; liib unole Uie satfriooi 
Hnritli j Safwan, son of Omayyidi and Hind, the passionate wife of Abu 
Sufyon; tlie poet Enab ; AbdaUah, Mohammed’s scribe, who was, nooused of 
having defaced the saorod fly-leaves of Uio Koran and in order to escape 
punishment had fied as an apostate to Mecca ; and many otliers. T^ey oU 
went over to Islam, and AJauIua soon exliibited the some liei-oism in battle 
for tlie new foUk which he liad formorly displayed a^inat Mohammed, I’m 
A bdallali, his kinsman Otoinou mode iiiteroesBion } Mohammed hesitated foe 
some time over the pardon, in tlie hope that one of hia adherents would kill 
tho ti'oibor j then unudllingly let him go* 

When order had been restored in the oiby Mohammed jii'eaented himself at 
tlie temple. He went round tho Kaaba seven times on his oamel, ,eaoh time 
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toucliiug thfl tKiorod stono wtli Ma atafP, tuid tlion brolce in piecaa tihe idols* 
360 in nnmbov* which worn placed round the aauotuary. After this ho liud 
the doors of the temple thrown open, oleauecd the houee of tlm Lord from 
images, and commanded BUtil to prQp l aim J;q the mn ltitiido tho ctiU to 
pToyor troui the summit. 

From Uio time of the {>ropl\et'a entry into Hecca tlie viotory of Xalom 
in Arabia 'was only a question of time. But no religious ovgtuiisaUon is 
destroyed without aome of its adherents oontending for it \yii]i their liearts* 
blood. The old Arabian gods too had their stead&t worshippers, wlio did 
not shrink from ft martyr’s death for the religion of their youth. Wlien 
Mohammed’s hosts under fanatical leaders penetrated to the surrounding 
tribes, the idols wore thrown down and the anoient sanotuaries destroyed, 
and then the i nfuriated pagans put themselves on the defensive and mony 
a saorifice bled cd'^EOeligious frem^. On one auoli expedition into the 
district of Teymo, the zemous IChaUa proceeded with such harslmess and 
cruelty thatlS^hammed shuddered at it, and lifting his hands to heaven cried 
out, have no share in tlieae deoda.” He tlien endeavoured to appease 

tlie Bufterera through the medium of All's 
mildness and magnanimity, o^ered expia* 
tdon for those riain, and announced that 
Mecca and all tlie oountry should be as in- 
^violnble in tlie future os in the past. 

a?HJJ ViOTOBy OJf honaib abd ap tas 

The religiouB frenzy of tlie Moslems 
roused tlie heathen tidbes of the mountain 
districts soutlioast of Mecca to tedee ai’ins 
for the defeiwe of their beliof, tlieir life, 
and their property against tlie new relig- 
iouB society. The Takifi^s, who liad onoo 
driven away the ambasswlor of tJie Lord 
with atones, and the Hawas in tribes headed 
the alliance of tlie heathen faitJi. To ani- 
mate their courage they took wives, chil- 
dren, and oil their possessions into tlie 
field with them. At tliis news Moham- 
med started with his hosts to subdue his 
lost obstinate enemy. But as they inarohod 
tjirough the valley of ggpijinwitliout talcinir 
the necessary precautions, 'tliey suddenly 
wUeid the height oooupiod witii bowmen. 
In ft riiort time the raula of tlie Moslems 
gove Y^y i flight and disorder spi'cad 
through them; the prophet's cry, »I am 

saitM' •“* •“ 
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In the valleya of Honiun and Au tiw the power of the infidela waa forever 
broken. Seventy were^lain, ft^ngst them the old hero Dn raid . and the rest 
took to flight. Women, oliildran, and spoil fell into tlie hands of the viotora. 
But Moliammed*a endeavour to con<mer the strong city of T^f w aa thwarted 
by the bravery of the inhabitants ana the strength of toe it was in vain 
toat, contrary to his own command, he caused the fruit trees to be felled and 
the vineyards to be dug up ; in vtdn had the soldiers martoed to the storming 
of the town ; after a siera of twenty days* duration he had to wUhdtw> hav- 
ing effected nothing. An enormous booty rewarded and oonsoled the Mos- 
lems, but at Molioinined's instance toe prisoners were restored to the newly 
oonvei'tod tribes. Of his own llftii he presented tlie greeter part to toose 
among toe Korcish who had shown tliemselvos steadfast and faithful, and by 
this means he won over many influential men to his oauae. AW Sufyan and 
his two sons each received a hundred camels and forty ounces of silver. The 
Ansars, who murmured at tlie favour tous toown to fheir adveisariea, were 
appeased by an offeotionate appeal s 

Be not angry if 1 seek to win too hearts of a few waverers with perish- 
able goods, ^ur faith und submieslon have another reward. The messen- 
ger oi God intjusts you wito his own life and fortune j in your midst he 
roturna to Medinas and os ye were tlie oompanious of my exile and believed 
in mo in my nboaomont, so slmll yo bo toe oompaaions of my royalty and 
slioll share in nai'adise with mo.** They cried out weeping, We are content 
with our lot I ” 

Tho rest of too idolatrous tribes now no longer withstood o religion 
which Mohammed’s mrvoys offered ihein, the J^ron. in one hand and a 
sword in the other. Even toe Tokifites soon after bought pence and secu- 
rity by the saoriilee of their mielent gods, and opened the gates of their oity 
of tlieir own froe will. 

Tlie Tokifltes seat ambassadors to infoiin the prophet that they would 
go over to Islam if he would exempt tliem from prayer and would leave them 
their idol Lat but for toroe years more. 

“ ThinM} years of idolatry is too long ; and what is toe worship of God 
without prayers?*' said Mohammed. The ambosBadorB then abated their 
domau^ and Anally an agreement was arrived at by whioh the TakiAteS 
wore to pay no taxes and were to ke^ their idol Lat lor another year. 
Tlioroupoii ho began to diotate too looora with toe words : 

” In tlie name of God too moroiful and long-sufferhig I By this docu- 
ment an agreement is ooiicludod betiveon hlolmTnmod, the messenger of God 
and the Tokifltes, that tlie latter shall neither pay taxes nor take part in toe 
lioly war.** But shnmo and tho ropvoaoh of oonsoience arrested his tongue. 

Nor torow themselves on their loces in praying,’* added the ombasaadar i 
and ns Hohninmod persisted in his silenoe the Takifltes repeated, as ht 
turned* to tlie scribe : 

‘‘Write this s it is ngwod upon.” 

The scribe looked at^olinmined, ^vaiting for his orders. At tills moment 
too fiery Omar, who had hitherto been a dumb witness of tliia soene, rose, 
find drawing his swoid, oriod out ; - , ' . i. 

“ Tliou hast dofdod the liooi't of the prophet, and may Gtod fill yours with 


fire.” v ’ j 

« We speak not to tlieo, but to Mohninmed,” answered the ambassador 

’wito,oompostire, .„ • 

“ Gboa?’ said tJitrpibphot at this i *‘I will not hear of suto a trwty. .Ye 
have your ohoieo between an unconditional acceptance of Xsldm and war. 


n, m — roll, vui, x 
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“At least grout us," said tlie thuaderatnick TaMfites* « the worship of 
Lot for six moatJis longer ! “ 

«No I *• 

“ Then for hut one mouth. I ** 

“Not for »u hour!** ...... xi e 

On the amhosaadors want baak to thair city m tiio oompanj of 

Mohammedan soldiers, who broke Lat to pieces amid the lamentations of the 


^7omen. 


THB LAST XEABS OB' MOHAMMBD’S LIPB ^OaMM .AiDO 

Mohammed returned to Madina like a viotorioiis king i from oil sides oame 
ainbaasadors and bdieving followers, to offer their homf^e and wordiip, whilst 
far to the south his envoys ou the sea-oonst won fresh devotees for Islam. 

“ We are the helpers of God and tiie soldiem of his messenger,*’ said tlie 



The Arab writers linger affectionately over the different scenes of liom&go 
which the chi^s of th^esert tribes, as well as the inhabitants of the cities, 
paid to the prophet, the prince of the faithful, in these first years of youthful 
enthusiosin. xet advarsitics and misfortune troubled the oud of his lifo. A 
hostile party under the leadership of Abdallali stiU subsisted in Medina, ^lis 
vm especial^ prominent when the prophet was aiTougluff a fresh expedition 
against the Greeks in Syria in an oppressive heat, ju^ wnen the Ar^s wore 
busied with the date harvest. Consej^uently many evadod the order and Ab* 
dallah turned back with his men soon after the start. A sevoro verso of tlie 
Ki^ran rebuked the delay* 

say, ’go uot out during the heat’ ; but God says by Mohammed, 
*the fire of hen ia more scorohiug.’ Tour lnugliter is but of short duration 
and ye shall one d«.j weep long for your behaviour. Ye shaU go forth no 
more wil^ me and ugbt no more by my side.” 

At Tahuk, between Medina ana Damasous, the army omno to a holt, tliat 
they migbt'reoover in that fertile neighbourhood from tho toiisomo, painful 
znareh. Here Mohammed veoelved tim submission of the ohiefs of some of tho 
Syrian border towns and the homage of a Christian prince. They piiroliased 
peace at the price of an annual ti^ute. Nevertheless Mohammeu did not 
deem it advisable to advance further into tlie enemy’s country with liis small 
following ; he set out on the return march, and through many liardships and 
]^ilB anived at Medbm after an absenos of twenty days, l^r a tinio tho 
disobedient were excluded from tlm drole of the believers ; but wlien with 
penitence and.oontFition tliey sued for forgiveness th^ were received hack 
into favour. Soon after this, death fraed the propliet uom his moat daixger- 
ous adversary, .^bdalloh. ben Obayyah. This event, os well os tiie homfige 
of more and more Arab Mbes, leatoi^d liis spirits, which Imd been deomy 
affected by the death of liis two daughters, Zainab.and.Umm JColthum. The 
ninth Sura of the Korwt-i the symbol of the itdigion of the sword wliioh lie 
imparted to a host of pilgrims in a reading at the site of the holy tomidd at 
Mecca, may be taken as the outpoiu'iag of this exalted state of mind. In 
this he renounced peace with all unbelievers, heathen, Je^vs, and Oliristions, 
for^de them ever to set foot in the sanctuary, and declared perpetiial war 
against them to be a sacred duty. Ta it he also reiterated tho threats and 
curses against the hypocrites and loiterers who delayed'tb march to the holy 
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war. All's delivery of this declaration beforo all the people bad the desired 
effect. The tanboBaadors, who in the name of tlie princes and tribes declared 
the latter's acoession to Itdanit wore os numerous **as the dates which 
from the palm Ixco in the time of riponess.** b>am the frontier of Syria to 
the southern end of the peninsula and to the mountains bordering on the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, tribes of all tongues and r^lgions 
lioatened to find tho key of paradise in the faitii in the “ One God who has 
no fellow.’* When in the tenth year of the Hegira, Hohammech irith Hs 
niuQ wives, proceeded oil Ills lost pilgrimage to Mecca, which was to serve 
the Moslems for oU future times as a pattern and exom^e, 40,000 (ot accord- 
ing to some accounts as many os 114,000) of the foitliful aooompaiued lilm. 

On this pUgiimago the suffering condition of tiie prophet ftrst beoame 
manifest. With great effort he passed seven times round the ICaaba, and as 
he did so he prayed : 0 Lord, pre^per us in this life and the nest, and pre- 
serve us from tlLe pains of hoU.” 'IlLe unnatural agitations and paroxysms 
of his soul, the great pliyaicnl exertions, the insidious poison of Kn a | bRi‘. and 
iinaHy his grief at the loss of his young son Ibrahim, whom, to Ins extreme 
jov, tiie Boyntion slave Maria hod borne to him in the previous year and on 
whom he had set all his hopes — all these things uudermined his health and 
hastened his end. The laments into which he broke out at sight of tlie 
child's corpse already contained a foreboding of his own approaching end. 

am grieved at thy loss," he said, **min6 eve wee^ and heart is 
sod, yet will I utter no lament which may anger the !Loid } were X not con- 
vinoed that I should follow thee, my grief would be inconsolable, but we are 
God’s and shall return to him." 

Three months after his return Mohammed was overtskan in the house 
of his spouse, Aieha, by an illness whidb lasted from eight to fourteen days. 
Often a fierce fever would rob him of oonsoiouaness, but <^ten again he hod 
hours of luddity which he spent in converse /with Aisha, his favourite 
daughter Fatima, the only one of his children wHo survived her hither, and 
with the fi'iende and relatives who visited him. Besides this, although 
alreadyextremely ill, he would still go into theneighbouring mosque audepeivk 
words of qdmqmtlou and farewell to tlie ossemoled people. As his weak- 
ness increas^ he allowed the prayers to be spoken by Abu Bekr, but was 
still always present. On the last day he seemed better, so tiiat all save 
Aisha left lum. But soon hie illness returned with renewed severiW. 
Before he lost consciousness he gave Ins slaves iheh freedom, caused the 
six or seven dinars^ which be hud in hie house to be given to the wor, and 
then prayed, ** God support mo in tiio death struggle?’ Aisha hoa sent for 
her father and his other followers, but before they arrived he expired in the 
arms of his favourite wife. His lost woi’ds were : '*To the glorious oom- 
rtides in paradise." 

He disd in the eleventh year of the Hegira in tlie three^aud-sixtieth yoai* 
of his life, *Hbe prophet, poet, pri(%^ and ^ng of Arabia." On the news of 
his departure a great waiHug was raised in Auha’a dwelling, and the people 
thronged round the door in wd excitement, which was stilllurther increased 
by Omar’s asaurancea that tlie messenger of God was not dead, but would 
shortly refcnrn to his people. Finally tho judioious words of Ab u Bek r 
suooeedad in calming tho crowd : ’^’7' 

0 yo peo^e," he said, ^ let him amongst you who served Mriismmed 
know that Mohammed is dead ; but let him who served God continue in his 

[1 Pinas ~ a gold odn. Its oslgltisl weight tvna 0&4 gndra Veov.] 
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Bervice, for Mohiwmnod^fl God livofl and aevei’ dies,'* Tlien he read thoiu a 
vewo of Hie Koran: “Mohammed iB only a messengar, mwy mesaengors 
ttie tdready gone b^re liim $ wlietlier he died a natural cleaHi or woa elaini 
idiall yo turn on your heels? He who does tWs (forsakes his faith), can do 
no harm to Go^ but the grateful shall be rewarded.** DespaU* now ^sed 
into Quiet grief J Omar hnns^f was so moved that he fell to the earth and 
aoknowledged that Mohammed was really dead. 

Throe days later Mohammed was lowered into the fiorth at ttie spot 
whei-e he had died. His tomb at Medina was subseouently indudod within 
the bounds of the sanctuary by the enlargeinent of the mosque, which stood 
next to Uie house, and like the Kaaba of Mecca it has remained up to iho 
present time to be a place of pilgrimage much resorted to by pious Moslems. 
Osama, the youthful son of that Zaid who had fallen at Muta, was absent 
on a new campaign ogninst Syria at the moment when ha r^eoeived tidings of 
the prophet’s death. He at once led his soldiei'a book to Medina, and. full 
^ dudness set up his banner before Hie house./ 

The personal traits of Mohammed ate preserved to us in wonderfully 
minute details and illustrated by numberless anoodptw, many of wMoh ore of 
ooume apooiypiial. Wo may quote a brief and vivid picture from the 4S!b*a^ 
or hiogvanhy of Moharmod^ mitten by Ibn Saad,ir the secretary of Hie Arab 
historian wakldi. TJia translation is from unpublished inmiusoidpt notes by 
Sir William Muir,« the modem biographer of Mohatnmed.u 

“ He was fair of complexioa with a measure of redness ; eyos intensely 
black I hair not crisp but depending; heard bneUy and wick; cheeks 
not fat j his neck shone Uke a Vessel of alver ; he had a line of hoar from 
his breast to his navel like a hranoh, but besides this he had no huir on his 
bellv or chest. His hands and feet wei'e not hollow, but filled up. When he 
walked it was as though ho walked from a higher to a lower place ; and when 
he walked it was os though he pulled (or wronobed) liis feet from the stones $ 
when he turned he turned round entirely. The perspiration on his face was 
like pearls, and the smell thereof was pleasanter than musk of pure quality. 
He was neither long nor short j ho w^ neither weolily nor vile j the like of 
Mm I never saw beiore or after. 

“Mohammed had a large heed, la^e eyes, large eyelashes} his oolonr 
bright and shining j large joints of his limbs ; a long naiTow line of hair 
from his oliest to liis belly. He was not very tcdl, but above -^e middle 
height. When he appronohed with his people he appeared to cover ilioiu 
(shutting them out of view). His hair was neitlier ormp nor frissiecl \ curly 
nor quite smooth and ^lain. It was like that of a oiifly-hairod' man combed 
out. His face was neither very fat nor very lean \ it was round ; ho liod 
large joints and. a broad oliest. Hie body was free from hair. Who ovor 
saw him for the first time would be owe sbi’ickeu at hie ai^peiti'anoe, hut on 
dose intimacy this would give way to love. His pupil was intensely black; 
his back Iarge.'’(r 


qrsnQN's XiSCFlUATJ} OJ StOHAMinSD AND MOHAHAtEDAKISlit 

At the oonolusion of the life of Mohammed, it may perhaps bo ex- 
pected that I should balance his faults and virtues, that 1 should dooidc 
whether the title of enthusiast or impostor more properly belongs to llmt 
^trowdinaiy man. Hud I been intimately conversant with the sou of 
ADuallaiiv the task would, still ha difUcult, and the success ttnoertmn i at the 
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distance of twelve ^jsnturiesi 1 dfii’ldy eontemplate hu shade through a oloud 
of religious incense ; and could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour^ the 
fleeting resemblance would not equally apply to the solitary of Mount Hira, 
to the preaolier of Meocot and to the conqueror of Arabia, llie author of a 
mighty revolution appears to have been endowed with a ploas and contem- 
plative dii^oaition ; so soon as marri^e had raised him above the pressure 
of want) he avoided the patlis of ambition and avarioe •, and till the age of 
forty, he lived with uuiooeuoe, and would have ^ed without a name. The ; 
unity of God is an idea most congenial to nature and reason; and a alight j 
conversation witli tlie Jews and Christians would teaoh him to despise and j 
detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a men and a citizen to 
import the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country from the dominion of 
sin and error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent on tlie same object, 
would convert a general obligation into a poxUoular call ; tlie warm sugges- 
tions of the understanding or the ^noy would be as the inspiistions 
of heaven ; the labour of thought would oKpire in rapture and vision ; and 
the inward sensation, the invisihle monitor, would he described with the 
form and attributes of an angel of God. 

From enthusiasm to imposture the step is perilous and dipperv; tlie. 
demon of Socrates affords a memorable instance how a wise man may deceive | 
himself, how a good man may deceive others, how the oonseienoe may j 
slumber in a mixed middle state between s^-illuaion and voluntary fraud. I 
Charity mty believe that the original motives of Mdrammed were those 
of pure and genuine benevolence ; bub a human missionary is iuoapable of 
dierishiug the obstinate unbelievers who reject his olaims, despise his arga- 
ments, and persecute hia life ; ho might fornve his x>er8onal adversaries, ne 
may lawfully hato the enemies of God; the stern passioim of pride and 
revenge were Idndled in tlie bosom of Mohammed, and he sighed, like tiio 
prophet of Niuev^ for the destruction of the mbels whom he hod con- 
demiied. The injustice of Meooa and the dboice of Medina transformed the 
oitizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of armies; but liis 
sword was oonseorated by the example of the saints; and the same God who 
afflicts a sinful world witii pestilence and earthquakes might inspire for tlieir 
convertion or ahastisement the valour of Ms servants. In the exercise of 
political government ho was oompelled to abate the stem rigour of fa- 
natioistQ, to comply, in some measure, with tlie prejudices and passions of 
his followers, and to employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments 
of their salvation. The use of fraud and psrfldy . of cruelty and injustice, 
were often subservient to the propagation of the faith ; and Mohammed 
commanded or approved tlie nssassintvtion of the Jews and idolaters who had 
oso^ed from the nold of battlo. 

By tlie repetition of such acts, the ohnraoter of Mohrmuned must have 
been gradually etained; end the influence of such pernicious limits wou^d 
be poorly compensated by the piuctioe of the personal and social virttiea, 
which are neoeBsary to xnointaiu tiio r^utation of a prophet amon^ his sec- 
taries and friends. Of his Inst years,^Bmlntion was th e ruling pMsior fl and 
n politician will suspect timt he scoretly'8mirecr(tiie victorious impostor !) 
nt tjie enthusiasm of his youth and the Qiaednliby, p 1 hi?. A phi- 

losopher would observe that their orednlity and his suepess would tend more 
strongly to fortify the nssuranoe of Ids divine mission, that his interest and 
I’eligion were inseparably connected, and that hia conscience would be soothed 
by the persuasion that he alone was absolved by tlw Deity from tive obliga- 
tion of positive oud moral laws. If be z’etoiued any vestige of Ids native 
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innooence, tlie sins of Moliauimod m^y l}e Allowed os the evidence of his sin- 
oerii^. In the support of truthi the Atta of fraud and flotioii maj he deemed 
less criminal ; ana he would have started at the foulness of the means, had 
he not been satisfied of the importanoe and justice of the end. The decree 
of Mohammed ^at, in t^lie sale of captives, tlie motliei's should never he 
separated from tUeir diildren, may suspend or moderate the censure of the 
histoiian. 

The good sense of Mohfumned despised the pomn of roydty i the apostle 
of Qod submitted to the meniul offices of the mmiiy ; he kindled the fire, 
swept the fioor, milked the owes, and mended with his own hands hia shoes 
nud his woollen garment. IDisdaiulng the |>enaiioQ niu.(l merit of a hermit, ho 
obseiwod, without effort .or vanity, the abstemious, diet of an Arab and a 
soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his oompahions with niatio and 
hospitable plenty s but iu his domeatio life many weeks would olapse witliout 
a fire being kindled on tlie liGai‘th of the prophet. The interdiction of \Wiie 
was oQufirmed by Ills examples his hunger was appeased with a sparing 
allowance of barley-breads he delighted iu tlie taate of milk and honey, bub 
hia ordinary food consisted of dates and water. Perfumes and women were 
the two sensual onjoyments which his nature required and hie religion did 
not forbids and Monannned affirmed tliat tlie fervour of liis devotion was 
increased by those innocent pleaaures.^^. The heat of the climate inflames 
the blood of the Arabs s and their libimhous complexion lias been noticed 
by the writers of antiqui^. Thrif inoontbehoe was regulated by the 
oiva and religious laws of the Soran; riieir jnoMtuous ollianoes wore 
blamed j the boundless lioense of polygamy was reduced “to four legitimate 
wives or opnoubinesj theli’ rights do& of bed and of dowry were equitably 
determined ; the freedom of divorce wos disoourogedj adultery urns con- 
demned fta A capital offence ; and fomioAtion, in eMor sex, was punished 
with a hundred atripea. 

Suoh were the calm and rational precepts of tlie legislator; but in his 
private conduct Mohammed indulged the appetites of a man and abused the 
claims of a prophet. A spoolnl rovelatioji dispensed him from tlio laws 
which he had imposed on his nation; tiie female sex, without reserve, was 
alwmuoned to Jiis desires ; and this angular iirerogativs excited tlio envy 
rather tiian tiie scandal, the veuoration rothor thou the envy of tlio devout 
Mussulmans. If we remember the seven hundred wives ana throe hundrod 
concubines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud the modesty of the Ara- 
bian, wlio espoused no more than seventeen or fifteen wives; eleven iwo 
enumerated, who occupied at Medina their separote apartments round tlio 
house of the Apostle, and enjoyed in their turns the favour of Ids coniuiral 
la singular euQUgU, tlioy were cdl widows, oxcapUng only 
tlie daughter of Abu Bekr. She wae doubtiess a virgin, sinoo 

Axollanimod onnaiunTnafo/l It-ia. ^ ^ . .. 


unu ueen ainmguous 

the morning AiBlmVeiu™e7£o~ft;omrp 

fjo./ was iucliued to jeolonsy ; but n divino rovela- 

mnoGonce; lie ohaatised her aocussre, and pubUfthed 
that no woman should be condemned iinloaa four 
male witnesses had scon her iu the act of adultery. Iu hKe^S w^i 
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Zaiimbt the wife of Zoid} and with fdorioi au Egyptian oaptivot the amorous 
prophet forgot the interest of his reputation. At the houee of Zald, hie 
ireedman and adopted son, he beheld in a loose undi'ess tlie beauty dl Z^ab, 
and burst fortli into an ejaoulatiqn of devotion and desire. servilej or 
grateful) freedmoji understood the hint,'and ^iedded without hesitation to the 
love of his benefactor. But as the relation had excited some doubt and 
scandal, the angel Glabrlel descended fzdm^aveu to ratify the deed, to annul 
, the adoption, and gently to reprove the apostle for distrusting Ihe indulgence 
of his God. One of his wives, Hafsa, the daughtor of Omar, surprised Mm on 
her own bed in the emhiooea of his Egyutiair capilvo$ she promised secrecy 
and forgiveness, lie swore that he woidd renounce tlie possession of i^aria. 
Both parties fo^ot their engagements, aud. Gabriel again descended with a i 
chapter of the to absolve him from his oatli and to exhort him freely j 

to enjoy his captives and concubines, without listening to the clamours of his i 
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wives. In a solitary retiuat of thir^ days, he laboured, alone with Mar ia, to 
fulfil the oommanda of the angel. When his love and revenTO were satiated,' 
he summoned to his preseuoe ms eleven wives, reproached their disobedienoe 
and hidieoretion, and threatened them with a sentence of divorce, both in 
this world and the next a dreadful sentence, sinoe those who had ascended 
the bed of the prophet were forever excluded from the hope of a second 
mavriage. ^ ■ 

remaps the inooi^nence of Mohammed maybe palliate d by the trnditaon 
of his natural or* ™t6fiiatm; ttl gifts $ he united tlie mahl^ virtue of thirty of ' 
tlie children of Adam, and the apostle might rival the thirteenth labour 
of the Giuoian Herc ules. A more serious aud decent excuse may be drawn 
from hU fixity to Khodija. During the twenty-four years of their mapiage 
her youthful husband abstained from the right of polygamy, and the pride or 
tenderness of the venerable matron was never insulted by the society of a 
rival. After her death he plaoed her in the rank of the four perfect women, 
with tlie sister of Hoses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatiina, the best beloved of 
ins daughters. **Wa8 she not old?” sold AUha, with the insolehoe'of a 
blooming beauty, “has hot God givenyoun better in her place?” ■ “No, by 
God,” sud Mohammed, with an efusion of honest gratitude, *V^ere never 
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oan ba a better! sbe believad iu ma when jneu despised me j elie relieved my 

■wants \7ben I ■was poor and persaoutcd by the world. ” 

In the larffast indulsence of polygamy, the founder of a religion and em- 
pire might aspire to mnftiply the chances of a numerous posterity aud a lineal 
succesi&ii. Tb© hopes of Mohammed were fatally disappointed. The virgin 
Aisha, end his ten widows of mature age and approved fertility, were barren in 
his potent embraoes. The four sons of Khadija died in their mfanoy. Mai-io, 
his Egyptian oonoubine, was endeared to him by the birth of Ibrahim. At 

I ibe end of fifteen months tlio prophet wept over hia grave; but ho suatoinod 
wth firmness the raillery of his enemies, and cheokett the adnletion or oredu- 
lity of the Moslems, by flia assurance tliat an oolipse of the sun was not oooa* 
sioned by the death of the infant. IQiadija had likewise given him four 
.daughters, who wore married to tiie moat faithful of his disoiples; tlio three 
eldest died before their fatlier ; but Eatima, who possessed Ids confidence 
and love, beoame the ’We of her cousin and the motlier of on illustrious 
progeny. 

From his earliest youth, Mohammed was addicted to religious oontojnpla- 
tion ; each year, during the month of Ramadha n, he withdrew fi*om the world 
and from the arms of uhadija; in the cave of Hira, three miles from Mecca, 
he consulted the s pirit of fraud or enthusi asm, whose abode is not in tho 
heavens but in the iiind df the prophet. The foitli which, under tho namo 
of Islam, he preached to his &mily mid nation, is oomnounded of an eternal 
truth and a ueoeasaty fiction — that there is only one 6o^ and that Mohammed 
is the apostle of God, 

TimOQdfitiaus of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a sem- 
blanod of paganism ; their public and private vows were addiesBcd to Uie 
relics and images that disgraced the temples of the East ; tho throno of tlio 
Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and angels, tho 
objcom of popular veneration ; and tlm CoUyridifm ^reties, who fiourishod 
in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin~Maiy witli tho namo and 
honours of a goddess. The oroed of Mobammod ia freo from BUspioion or 
ambiguity; and the Koran is a glorious tostimony to the unity of God. 
IfTbe prophet of Mecca rejected the womhip of idols mid men, of stai’s and 
mlaneta, on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, that whatever 
ipa born must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay and perish. In 
the author of the universe, his rational eutliusiasm oonfossed and adored an 
infinite and eternal being, withoat foitnor ^laoe, without issue or simiUtudo, 
present to our most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of his oivn 
nature, and deriving from himself all morS and int^ootum pei^ootiou. 
These sublliae trutlis, thus announced in tho language of tlie prophet, are 
firmly held by his disciples, and. defined with metaphysioal precision by tlio 
interproters of the K>ran, The first principle of reason and revelation was 
confirmed by the voice of Mohammed ; his proselytes, from India to Morocco, 
are distinguished by tlie name of Unitanaiis ; ana tho danger of idolatry luw 
been prevented by tlie iaterdiotion of images. The doctnne of eternal de- 
crees and absolute predestination is strictly embraced by tlio Mohammedans*, 
and they struggle witli the common diffioultios, how to reconoile tlio pro- 
aciettce of God with tlie freedom and tespousibiUty of man 5 how to explain ‘ 
the permission of evil under tho reign of infimte power and inilnito eood- 
nssa. ° 

liberality of Mohammed allowed to his prcdecossors tho same oreclifc 
which he claimed for himself ; and the chain of insjAmtion was wolongod 
from the fall of Adam to the proaudgatiott of the K oran. During fliat 
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Ijeriod, some rays of prophetic light had been imparted to 124,080 of the 
deot, diaoriminated by their ree^otive ntensure of -mtue and grace; 818 
aposties Tvere sent with a speoial commiaaion. to recall their oountry from 
idolatry and vice; 104 volumes had been diotated by the holy spirit; and 
six legislators of tranHcendflnfc hrightness have announoed to mankind tho^ 
mz Buooessive revelations of various rites, but of one immutable religion. 
The authority and station of Adam, Hoah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, end 
Mohammed nse in just gradation above eaoh other ; but ‘whosoever hates 
or rejects any one of -the prophets is numbered with tlie infidds. The 
‘writings of the patnarohs were extant only in the nnoGrypha l copies of 
the Graeka and Syrians ; the eonduot of Adam had not entitled him to the 
gratitude or respect of his cliildren; tlie seven precepts of Noah were 
observed by nn infeiior and imperfect class of the prostiytes of the syna- 
'gogue, and the memory of Abraham ^7as obsourely revered by the Sabiaus 
in his native land of Chaldea; of tiis myriads of proj^ets, Moses and 
Christ alone lived and reined ; and the remnant of the inspired writings 
was oomprised in tho ho^a of tlie Old and the New Testament. The 
miraoulous story of Moses is oonseoratecl and embelli^ed in the Koram 
and the captive Jeivs enjoy the aeoret revenge of imposing ^eir belief on the 
nations whose recent er^s they deride. For the aumor of Christianity, 
the Mohammedans are taught by the prophet to entertain a high and mys- 
terious reverence. Verily, Clirist Jesus, the son of Mary, is the Apostle 
of God, and His word, ‘which He conveyed unto Mary, and a spirit proceed- 
ing from him are honourable in this world, and in Imo world to oome ; and 
He is one of those ‘who epproaoh near to the pteaenee of God,*^ The piety 
of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assurance of a futui-e prophet, more 
illustrious tiian themselves ; the evangalio promise of the Pariylet p. or Holy 
Qhost, was prefigured in tho name, and aoeompHshed in the person, m 
Mohammed, the greatest and the last of tiie apostles of God. 

The isspuation of the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and evangelists 
of Christ, might not be incompatible uath the ezoiroisd of their reason and 
memoiy; and tlie diverrity of their genius is strongly marked in the style 
and composition of the books of the Old and New Testament. But Moham- 
med was content with a ohaiacter, more humble yet more Bublime, of a sim- 
plo editor ; tlie substonoo of the Korai/^ according to himself or his disei^es, 
is uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and inscribed 
with a pen of light on i^e table ox his everlasting deorees. A paper copy» 
in a volume of suk and gems, was brought down to the loweat heaven by the 
angel Gabriel, who, under tlie Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched 
on the most important errands ; and this trusty messenger suooesaively re- 
vealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of aper- 
petufd and perieot measure of tlie divine will, tiie nagments of the .Eo}'afir , 
were produced at the disoretion of Moliammed $ each revelation is suited to 
the emergencies of his policy or passion; and all contradiction is removed 
by the saving maxim that any text of Sormture is abrogated or molded, by 
any subsequent passage. Tho word of God, and of the apostle, ‘was diligently 
recorded by Ms disciples on palm, leaves and the shoulto bones of mutton. ; 
and the pages, without order or connection, were oast into a domestio chest 
in tile custody of one of his ‘Nvives. 

Two years after the death of Mohammed tiie sacred volume \vaa collected 
and published by his friend and aueoessor Abu Bekr. The work wa* revised 
1->Y nuTiph Ofth man., ill the thirtieth year of the Hegira ; and. the various 
^itious of the Sorm assert tlie same miraoulous privilege of a uniform and 
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incorruptible text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet maia 
the trntn of his mission on the merit of liis book, audaciously onollenges both 
men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page, and piosumes to assert 
that God alone could dictate this incomparable performonoe.^ This argument 
is most po^verfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is attuned to 
faith ana rapture, whose ear is delighted by the musio of sounds, ana wh^e 
ignorance is incapable of oomporing tlm prodiiotions of human genius. The 
harmony and copiousness of style will not reach, in a veraion, tiio European 
inhdol j he will peruse with impatlenoe the endless incolieront rhapsody of 
faUe, end precept, and deolamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or nn 
idea, whloU sometimes crawls in the dust, and. is sometimes lost in the clouds. 
The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian missionary 5 but his 
loftiest strains must yield to the sublime mmplicity of the book or Job, com- 
posed in a remote age, In the same oountry, and in the some language. If 
the composition of the Koran exceed the ^uLties of a man, to what superior 
iutelligenco should ws ascribe the Iliad of Homer or the Philippioi of 
^Demosthenes? 

In all religions, the lifo of the founder supplies tlie silenoe of his written 
revelation \ the sayings of Mohammed wore so many lessons of truth, his 
actions ao many exam^ea of virtue; and the public and private memoritde 
were preserved by his wives and ooinuanioue. At the end of two liuudiud 
years the sunno, or oral law, was fixed and conseoratod by tlio labours of Al- 
Buobari, who discriminated 7,276 traditions, from a mass of 800,000 reports 
of a more doubtful or spurious oharaoter. Eaoli day the pious author prayed 
in the temple of Mecca, and perfotmed his ablutions witir the water of Zem- 
zem; the pages were successively deposited on the pulpit and the sepulchre 
of the aposUe; and the work has neon approved by tho four ortlmdox 
sects of tlie Sunnites. 

The mission of tho ancient prophets, of Moses, and of Jesus, hod been con- 
firmed by many splendid prodigies ; and Mohammed was repeatedly urged by 
. the inhabitants of Meeoa and Medina to produce a similar evidence of ma 
divine legatiou ; to call down from lieavon the angel or the volume of his rove- 
• lation, to create a garden in the desert, or to kindle a oonfiagrntiou ui tlie un- 
believing city. As often as he is pressed by the demands of tiie ICoreish, ho 
involves himself in the obseuro boast of vision and propheoy, appeals to the 
internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields himself beliind Imo providence of 
God, who refuses tliose eigne and wondere that would depreciate merit 
of faith and aggravato tho guilt of infidelity. But the modest or angry 
tone of his apologies betrays bis weakness and vexation; and those passages 
of scandal establish, beyond suspioiou, the integrity of the Koran, 

The xQtmes of Monammed are more ossui'ed than himsrif of liis miraou- 
lous gifts 7 *^d their confidence and credulity inorease as they are fui*thor 
removed from the time and place of his spiritual exploits. They believe or 
affirm that trees went forth to meet him ; tlmt he was saluted by stones ; 
that water guslied from hie fingers ; tiiat he fed the hungry, cured the siok, 
and raised the dead; tliat a beam groaned to him; that a camel ooinplainod 
to him ; that a shoulder of mutton infomed him of its being poisoned ; and 
that both ^mate and inanimate nature wore equally suhjeot to the apostle 
of God. His dream of a pofi^uri^ journey is seriously oe^ribed as a real 
and corporeal transaotion. A mysteiious onimal, tlio horok, conveyed him 
from the temple of Mecca to tliat of Jerusalem; witli his oomiiauion Gabriel 
he suceeMivcly ascended the seven heavens, and received and repaid tlie srtlii- 
tatious of tho putnarchs, tho prophets, and tho angels, in their respeoiivo 
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mansions. Beyond tlie sevenih lioaven^ Mohninmod [done waa pennitted to 
proceed ; lie passed tlie veil of unity, approached within two bow-^ts of the 
throne, and i^t a cold that pierced him to the heart when his shoulder was 
touolied by the hand of God. After this familiar, though important couvei' 
sation, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the borok, returned to 
Mecoe, and performed in the tenth port of a night the journey of many 
thousand years. Aocording to another legend, the apoade confounded in a 
national .assembly the malioioua ohnlleuge of the Koreish. His resistless 
word split asunder tlie orb of 
tlie moon j the obedient planet 
stooped from her station in the , 
sky, acoomplislied tlie seven 
revolutions round the Kaaba, j 
saluted Mohammed iu the Ara^ 
bian ton^e, and suddenly oon- 
traoting her dimensions entered 
at the collar, and issued forth 
through the deeve of his shirt. 

The vulgar are amused with 
these marvellous tales ; but Uie 
gravest of the Mussulman doc- 
tors imitate the modesty of their 
master, and indulge a latitude 
of faitliorinteipretation. They 
might speoiously allege that, in 
preaohing die religion, it was 
needless to violate the hiu'mony 
of nature I that a oread un- 
olouded with mystery may be 
excused from miraolesj and that 
the sword of Mohammed was 
not less potent than the rod of 
Moses. 

Tlie polythflis t is oppressed 
and distraoted by the variety of 
superstition; a thousand rites 
of Egyptian origin were inter- 
woven with the essenoe of the 
Mosaio law, and the spirit of 
die Gospel had evaporated in the 
pageantry of the ohuroh. The 
prophet of Moooa was tempted, 
by prejudice, or policy, orpatriodsm, to sanodfy the rites of die Arabians and 
ine custom of visiting the holy stone of the Kaaba. But the prooepta of 
Mohammed himself inoulcate a more simple and rational piety ; prayer, fast- 
ing, aud ^ms ore die religious dudes of a Mussulman; and ho is encouraged 
to hope that prayer will carry him half-way to God, fasting will bring him to 
• the door of his polaoe, aud alms will gain him admittance. 

(1) Aooording to the tradition of the nocturnal journey, the apoade, in . 
lii.s personal conference with the Deity, was oommanded to impose bn his ' 
.disciples the daily obligation of fiBy prayers. By the advice of Moses, lie 
applied for an alleviation of this intolemb iq Tiurdan^i the number was gradu- 
ally reduced to five; witUbut any dispensation of business or .pleasure, or] 
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time or plaoe, the devotion of the faithful is lepeatect at daybreak, at noon, in 
the afternoon, in the evening, and at the first 'vratoli of tlie night j and in tlie 

g resent decov of religions fervour our traveUers are edified by tlie profound 
wnility and attention of the Turks and Peraiana. QlfiftnlingW. is like -key 
of prayer 5 the frequent lustration of the hands, tlie face, and the body, 
wEich was practised of old by the Aiiibs, is eolemnljr enjoined by the Koran; 
and a permission is formally granted to supply witli sand the soaroity of 
water. The words and attitudes of suppUoation, as it is neiformod eitlior 
sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the ground, are prosoribod by custom or 
authority, but the prayer is poured fortli in short and fervent ejaoulations j 
the measure of seal is not eidiausted by a tedious liturgy $ and each Hussub 
man, for his own person, is invested with the diaraoter of a priest. Among 
the theista, who reject Hie use of images, it has been found necessary to 
restrmu the wanderings of tlie fancy by direotiug the eye and tlie thought 
towards a Mbia^ or visible point of the horizon. The pophet was at first 
inolined to gratify the Jews by the choice of Joinsalem, mtt he soon returned 
to a more natuiul partiality | and five times every day the eyes of the nations 
at Astrakhan, at Fez, at Delhi are devoutly turned to the lioly temple of 
jUteooa. Yet every spot for the service of Ood is equally pure ; we Moham- 
medans indifiorentlypray in tlieir chamber or in the street. As a disfanotion 
from the Jews and Ghristiaus, the FMdfty in each week is set apart for the 
useful institution of public wordiip | the people are assembled in the mosque j 
and the imam, some reapeotable elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the 
prayer aud pronounce the sermon. But ihe Mohammedan r^igion is desti- 
tute of prlestliood or sacrifice ; and the lud^endent spirit of fanaticism looks 
down with contempt on the ministers and the slaves of superstition. 

(2) The voluntary penance of the asoetios, the torment and glory of 
their fives, was odious to a prophet who censured in Ins companions a rash 
vow of obstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep ; and firmly dcolarod 
that he would suffer no monks in his religion. he institutod, in oaoh 
year, a fast of thirty days j and strenuously recommended the obsovvanoe, 
as a discipline which purifies the soul and subdues tlie body, as a salutary 
exercise of obedience to the will of God and his apos^e. During the mouth 
of Bpiadhan, fmm the rising to the setting of the sun, the Mussulman 
abstains from eating, and drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; 
from all nourishment tliat can restore his etrengtli, from all pleasuro Hint 
can gratify his senses. In Hie revolutdon of Hie lunar year, the Romacfiian 
coincides oy turns with the winter cold and the summer heat j tuid Hio 
imtient martyr, wiHiout assuaging bis thirst with a drop of water, must 
expect the dose of a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of wine, 
IMOuliar to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by Mohammed 
nloDo into a positive and general law ; and a oonsiderable portion of Hie 
globe has objured, at his command, the nso of that salutary though danger- 
ous liquor. These painful restiuinta are, doubHess, infringed by the libertiuo 
and eluded by the hypocrite ; but the legislator by whom they are enacted 
cannot smely bo oociised of alluring his proselytes by tho indulgoiioo of 
their sensual appetites. 

(8> 'Hie charity of tho Mohammedans descends to Iho nnimal creation : • 
and the jCoran repeatedly iuoulcates, not ns n merit but as a strict and indis- 
pensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Mohammed, per- 
haps, IS we only lawgiver who has defined the precise measure of oharitv i 
tlie standard may vary ivith Hie degi-e© and natine of property, os it ooiiflista 
either in money, m com or cattle, in fruits or morchandiae j but Hie Mussul- 
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moil does not aooomplisli the law unless he bestows a tenth of his xeveniie } 
and if his conscience accuses liim of fraud or extortion, the tentli, under the 
idea of restitution, is eiilar^d to a fifth. Benevolence is tlie foundation of 
justioe, since we ore forbidden to injure those whom we are bound to assist. 
A prophet may reveal the secrets of heaven and of hitunty ; but in his 
moral precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own hearts. 

The two articles of belief and the four prootical duties of Islam are 
guarded by rewai'da and pimishments ; and the faith of the Mussulman is 
devoutly fixed on the event of the jud^ent and the last day. Tlie prophet 
has not presumed to determine the moment of tlmt awful catastrophe, though 
lie darhly annouuoes tho signs, both in heaven and earth, which ^vill precede 
the universal dissolntioii, when life shall be destroyed and the order of 
creation shall be confounded in tbo primitive obaos. At 1^ blast of tho 
trumpet, new worlds will start into b^g | angels, genii, and men will arise 
from the dead, and tho human soul will again be united to the body. The 
dootrine of iJic resurrection was first onteiiiiinod by tlie Egyptians ] and 
their mummies were embalmed, their ^yrmiiids were construotod, to preserve 
the ancient mansion of the soul during a period of tliroe thousand years. 
But tlie attempt is partial and unnvailmg ; and it is with a more philoeopMo 
spirit tliat Mohammed relies on the onmipotenoe of tho Creator, whose word 
oan reanimate the breathless clay, and ooUect the innumerable atoms that no 
longer retain their form or substance. The intermediate state of the soul 
it is hard to deoide j and those who most flmly believe in her immaterial 
nature, axe at a loss to understand how can think or act without the 
agency of the organa of sense. 

The reunion of the soul and body will be followed by tlie final judgment 
of mankind j and in his copy of tae magian picture the pro^et has too 
faithfully represented tlie forms of proceeding, and even the slow and suo- 
oessive operations of an eortldy tribunid. By his iatolerant adversarieB he 
is upbraided for extending, even to themselves, the hope of solvation i for 
asserting ^e blackest heresy •~that every mau who believes in God and 
aooomiiuBhes good works ma;^ ox 2 )eot in the lost day a favourablB sentenoo. 
Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the oliaracter of a fanatic j nor 
is it probable tliat a messenger from heaven should depreoiate the value and 
ueoessity of his own revelation. In the idiom of tlie ifbran, the belief of 
God is inseparable from that of hlobammed ; tlie good works are those 
whibli ho has enjoined ; and the two qualifications imply the profession of 
Islam, to whicli all nations and all sects are equally invited. Their spiritual 
bliiidueaa, thoi^U excused by ignorance and crowned with virtue, will be 
scourged with everlasting torments ; and the tears which Mohammed shed 
over Sio tomb of his ino^er, for whom he was forbidden to pray, display a 
striking oontrust of humanity and entliurinsm. 

The doom of tlie infidels is common ; the measure of their guilt and 
punishment is determined by the degree of evidence whitfii 'mey have 
rejected, by the magnitude oi the errors which they have entertained j the 
eternal mansions eff tlie Christians, the IewB;g,1die Sabians, the Magians, and 
the idolaters are sunk below each other in the abyss ; and tho lowest hell is 
reserved for the faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion* 
After the greater part of mankind has been condemned for theii* opinions, 
the true bmievers only, will be judged by their aotious. The good and evil 
of each Mussulman will be accurately weighed in a real or all^oi'ical b^- 
anoe, and a singular mode of compensation will be allowed for the payment 
of injuries ; the aggressor will refund an equivalent of his own good actiona 
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for the beueflt of tbs peraou whom be Has wronjg;ecl ; nud if lie should be 
dostifcute of nuy moml piopeity, tho weight of hie uus will be loaded witli 
nn adequate share of the demerits of tiie sufferer. Aooording as the shares 
of guilt or virtue shall prepondemtoi tho seuteuoe will be pronounce^ oud 
all) without diatiuctiou, will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of the 
abyss i but the innooent, treading in the footsteps of Hohainmed, will glo- 
rioualy enter the gates of p&radiset while tho guilty will fall into the Srst 
aud mildest of the seven h^s. The term of espiatiou will vary from nine 
htindred to seven thousand years ; but the prophet has jndioiously promised 
that ell his disciplesi whatever may be iiieir sing) shall bo saved) uy tlieir 
own faith and his intercesaioU) from eternal damnation. 

It is not surprising that supersUtion should act most powerfully on the 
fears of her votaiieS) since the human foii^ oau paint with more energy 
the misery tlmu the bliss of a future life, with tlie two simple elements 
of darkness and Are we create a sensation of paiO) which may be aggravated 
to an inflnita degree by the idea of endless duration. But the same idea 
operates with au opposite effect on the continuity of pleasure ; and too 
much of our preaeub enjoyment is obtained from the relief) or the oom- 
parison of evil. It Is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell 
with raptuM on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers of paradiao j but 
instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste for harmony 
and soienoe, conversation and friendship, he idly o^ebrates tlie pearls and 
diamemdS) tho robes of silk, palaces of marble, dislies of gold, luoh wines, 
artiffeial dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train of aenau^ and 
costly luxury which becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short period 
of this mortal life. Seventy-two houris, or black-eyed girls, of I'esplendent 
beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, ond exquisite sensibility will be 
created for tbs uso of tho nvoaueat beUovor ; a moment of pleasuro will be 
pi^onged to n thouaTOd yeai-a, and his faoulties will bo increased a Ixundred* 
fold, to render him worthy of hie felicity. 

NotwitlistandiM a vulgar prejudice, tho gates of heaven will bo open to 
both sexes ; but Mohammed has not speoifiod the male oompanions of the 
lemale elect, lest ho should either alarm the jealousy of then’ former hns- 
toda, or dis^rb their felicity by the suapioion. of au everloBtiug marmue. 
llns inwge of a carnal paradise has provoked tlie indignation, perhaps 9ie 
eniy, of uie monks j they deehwra against the impiue religion of Mohiim- 
mea ; and Ins modest apologista are driven to tho poor oxouse of figures and 
a^goriw. But tlio Bounder and more consistent party odlxeres, without 
^ome, to the literal interj^tation of the JToran; useless ivoiild be tlie 

i?*® V?®®® restoMd to tho possession and exex-- 

cise of its worthiest faculties ; and the union of sensual and intellectual 
^ rMuiaite to complete the happiness of the double animal, tho 

' 11 Mohammedan paradise will jiot bo con- 

ned to the mdulgeuoe of lusuiy and appetite; W the prophet hL ox- 
pressly declared that oil meaner happiness will be forgotten an(f despised bv 
the smuts and martyrs, who shall admitted to the Wtitu^of ZIS 
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and the soeptro, subdue his native oountry, and erect a monaroliy by his viQ> 
torlouB ai'UB? In the moving pioture of the dynasties of the East, a hundred 
fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, suimounted more formi- 
dable obstooles, and Ailed a loi'gor scope of empire and oonquest. 

Mbbammed was alike iosti'uoted to preaoh and to fight, and tlie union of 
these opposite qualities, while it enlianoed his merit, contributed to his sue- 
cesa; the qperatdon of force and peTsuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, contiuu* 
ally acted on each otlier, till every barrier yielded to their irresistible power* 
His voice invited the Arabs to freedom and viotory, to arms and rapine, to the 
indulgenoe of their darling passioiis in this world and tlie otlier ; the restraints 
wliioli he imposed were requisite to establish the credit of tlie prophet and 
to exeroiso the obedience of the people ; and tlie only objeotion to Ms sucoesa 
was his rational creed of the unity and perfections of God. 

It is not the ptopagaUoii but tlie permanency of his r^Mon that deserves 
our wonder; tlie same pure and peifeot impression wM(£ he engraved at 
Mecca and Medina is prescivod after the revolutions of twelve centuries by 
the Indian, the Africaiii and the Turkish proselytes of the £bran. If the 
Ohriatian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, oould return to the Vatican, they 
might possibly inquire the name of ihs deity who is worshipped with suoh 
mysterious rites in tliat magnificent temple; at Oxford or uenevn, they 
would experience less surprise, but it might still be incumbent on them to 
peruse the oatediiam of the church and to study the orthodox oommentatois 
on tlieir own writings and the words of their master. But the Turkish dome 
of St. Sraliia, with an increase of splendour and siae, represents the humble 
tabemaoleerectedatMedmaby thohandsof Mohammed. The Mohammedans 
have uniformly withstood the temptation of rcduoliig tlio object of their faith 
and devotion to a level with the senses and iroa^nation of man. ** X believe 
in one God, and Mohammed tlie apostle of God,” is the simple and invariable 
profession of Islaiu. The intdleotual image of the Deitv has never been 
degraded by any visible idol ; tlie honours of the prophet nave never trans- 
gresBedthemeasuTe of human virtue; andhiaEving precepts have restrained 
mo gratitude of his disoiples within the bounds of reason and religion. The 
votaries of Ali have indeed coiiseorated tlie memory of their hero, bis wife, 
aud his children, and some of the Persian doctors pretend that &e divine 
essenoe was incariiatc in the person of tlie imams ; but tJieir superstition is 
universally condemned by the Sunnites, and tlveir impiety has afforded a 
seasonable waming against tlie wor^lp of saints and martyrs. 

The metaphysical questions on the ottributes of God and the liberty of 
man have been agitated in tlie schools of tlie Mohammedans, as well as in 
those of the Christians ; hut among the former tliey have never engaged the 
passionB of the people ox disturbed the tran^uilEty of the state. The cause 
of this important difference may be found in the separation or union of the 
regal and sacerdo tal oharaoteis. It was the interest of the oaUphs, the suc- 
cessors of'tEe^ropliet and commanders of the faitliful, to repress and. dis- 
courage all religious innovations; tJie order, the discipline, the temporal and, 
spiritual lunbiiaou of the clergy ore unknown to tlie Moslems, and the sages 
cit the law are the guides of toeir conscience and the orobles of their j^th. 
From the Atlimtio to the Ganges tlio ICoran is acknowledged os the funda- 
mental code, not only of theology but of civil and criminal jurisprudence ; and 
the laws which regulate the actions and the property of monlcind are yarded 
by tbe infallible and immutable sanotion of tbe will of God. xbis re-' 
ligious servitude is attended with some praotioal disadvantagar the illiterate 
legislator hod been often misled by ma own prejudices ^ tbosa of hfe 
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countey j and the mBtitutiona of the Ai-abian desei't may be ill adapted to the 
•wealth and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these oocJnsiona* 
the kadi respectfully places on hia head the holy 7()lume, and substitutes 
a dexterous interpretation moi'e apposite to the principles of equity and the 
manners and policy of the times. . ^ 

J^s beneficial or pernicious influenoe on the public happiness is tlie last 
consideration in the character of Mohammed. The moat bitter or most bi|^ 
oted of his Christian or Jewisli foes will surely allow that he assumed a false 
oommission to inculcate a salutary doc^ne, less perfect only than tlieir own. 
lie piously supposed, as the basis of his religion, the timtli and sanctity of 
their prior revelations, the virtues aud miraoles of tlieir founders* The idols 
of Arabia ‘were broken befoi'e ^e tliroue of Qod ; the blood of human viotims 
was expiated by prayer, and fasting, and alms, ^e laudable or innocent oi'ts 
of devotion ; and his rewards aud punishments of a future life were painted 
by the images most oougeniol to au ignorant and OAinol generation. Mo- 
hammed Avas, perhaps, iuoapable of dictating a moral and pwiieal system for 
the use of his countrymen ; but he breatlied amon^ tbe faitliful a spirit of 
charity and friendship, recommended the practice of the social •virtues, and 
oheoked, hv his laws and precexits, tlie tliirst of reveujge and the oppi'assion of 
widow and oiphans. The hostile tribes Avere united in faith and obedience, 
and the valour which load been idly q>ent in domestic quarrels avos vigor- 
ously direoted against a foreign enemy. Had the impulse been less power- 
ful, Arabia, free at home and formidable abroad, might have flourished under 
a suGoession of her uaUve monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost the extent 
and rapidly of conquest. The colonies of tlie nation -were soattored over the 
Host and West, and their blood wns mingled with tdie blood of their converts 
and captives. After the reign of three caliphs, the throne vma trans- 
ported from Medina to the volwy of Damosous and the banks of the Tigris; 
the holy cities were violated by impious war ; Arabia -was ruled by the rod of 
a subject, perhaps of a sti'aoger; aud the Bedouins of tlie desert, awakening 
from their dream of domiuiou, resumed their old and solitary iudependenoe.d 
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MoKA3iarBD, tlie founder of the ^arBoenio^empirei died at Medina, on 
Monday the 8th of June, 682 a.b., beiiig £he iwenty-aeoond year tlio ' 
reisn of HeraoUvifl th e Grecian emperor. After he was dead, tim next cave 
'woa to appoint a auaoessoc; and. it was indeed very neoesaavy that one ahonld 
be provided aa soon oa poaaible. Their ^vernment and redigion being both 
in their infancy, and a great many of Mohammed's followers no great 
bigots, not having yet forgotten their ancient rights and ouatoms, but rather 
forced to leave them for fear, than upon any oonvLoUon, Bfiairs were in auoh 
a posture as oould by no means admit of an mtBrrepnnm . Wherefore Ihe 
same day that he expired the Mueenlmans met together in order to ekot a 
oaliph or successor. In that assembly there had like to have been euoh 
a fray, as might, in all probability, have greatly endangered,if not utterly 
ruined, this new religion and ponty, bad not Omar and AbP Hmaiy 
interposed. For the prophet having left no positive directions eonoerning a 
successor, or at least none that were Known to any but his wives, who in all 
probability might conceal them out of their rartiality in favour of Omar, a 
hot dispute arose between the iuhabltents of Mecca and Medina. 

At last Omar being wearied out, and seeing no likelihood of deciding the 
matter, was willing to give over, and bade Abu Bekr give him his hand, 
whioli he had no sooner done than Omar promised him fealty. The rest 
followed his example, and by the consent of boUi parties Abu Bekr was at 
last saluted oaliph, and being acknowledged, the rightful Buooeasor of their 
pT(mhet Mohammed, became tl\e absolute judge of edl causes botli sacred and 
civil. Thus, aftei' much ado, that difference was at last oompoaed, whioh 
had like to have proved fatal to Mohammedanism. And certainly it was a 
very great oversight in Mohammed, in all the time of his aiokheas, never to 
have named a suooessor positively fmd publicly. If had done so, without 
question, his authority would have determined the business, fmd prevented 
that disturbance whioh bad like to Imve endangered the religion ‘he had , 
planted with so muoh difficulty and hasard. 
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Now though the government was actually settled upon Abu Dokr, all 
parties were not equatly aatiflfled, for a great mc^y wera of opuuou that the 
right of succession belonged to AU. llifi JBo a of Tolib , Upon whioh 
account the Mohotnuiedans have ever aixvce been divided ; some maintaining 
that Abu Bekr, and Omor. and Othman, came after Wm, Nvei-e the right- 
ful and lowful successors of the pi'ophefei and others disoleamiiig tliem alto- 
gether as usurpers, and oonstantly asecrttog the right of AU. 01 tho former 
opinion are the Turks ot this dnyj of thelstfcei-, the Persiena. And such oonso- 
quently is the difference between tliose two luitions, that uotwitiistajiding their 
agreement in all other points of their superstition, yet upon this account 
tuey treat one another us most naratina. All had this to I'cconi- 

mend him, that he ivaa Mohammed’s cQuain-germa n. and was the first that 
ambraceid his religion, except his wife ICliadija, and his slave Zgid , and 
was besides Mohammad’s son-in-law, having married Ms daughter jPatima. 
Abu Bekt was Mohammed’s father-in-law, by whom he was so much re- 
apeeted that he received from him the suniame of Aa-Siddi k (whioh slguiflea 
in Arabic, a great speaker of truth ’0» because GTreioIutely aasevM the 
truth of that story which Moheunmed told of his going one night to heaven. 

All was not present at this deotion, and when he hoard tiie news was not 
well pleased, having hoped that the olmioe would liave fallen on himself. 
Abu Bokr sent Omar to l^ntima’s house, where AU and ebme of his friends 
were, with orders to compel them by force to oome in and do fedl^y to him, 
if they would not be persuaded by fair means. Omar was just going to 
fire the house, when Patima asked him what he meant. He told lier that 
he woidd certainly burn the house down unless they would be oontent to do 
as the rest of the ^mople had clone. Upon which AU onme forth and wont 
to Abu Bekr, and acknowledged hia sovorcign ty. 

Abu Bekr being thus settled in his new government, hod work enough to 
maintain it ; for we kloliommedau religion had not os yet taken suoh deop 
coot iu the hearts of men but that they would very willingly liavo shaken m 
off hcuL they known how. Accordingly the Arabians, a people of a rostleSB 
oud turbuleut dispositiou, did not negleot tlie opportunity of rebelling, which 
they thought was loivly offered them by the death of Mohammed. Immediately 
taking up arms, they refused to pay ilie usunl tribute, tithes, and aims, and 
no longer observed Uie rites and customs which had been imposed upon 
them by Mohammed. 

Abu Bekr sent ftChalid. ben Wa lld, with an army of forty-five hundred 
men, who, having routed "them iiT a set battle, brought off a groat deal of 
plunder, and made slaves of their children. 

Khaiid was the best general of his age, and it was ohiefly to his com^ago 
and coquet Uiat the Saracens owed tho subduing of the rebels, tlie oonquost 
of Syria, and the eateblishmont of tlioir roUgiou and polity. His lovo and 
tenderness towards his own soldiers were only eqnnlloa by his hatred 
and eversion to the ejiemies of tho Mohmnmodan religion. Of both he has 
given the most signal instances. To those who, having embrocil tiio 
Mohammedan religion, afterwards apostatised , he was an irreconcilable and 
iniplaoable foe; nor would be spare tEcmTffiough they evinced the greatest 
sigM of unfeigned repentance. For his great valour, the Arabs called him 
**t bg Sword of God” ; which surname of Ids was known also to his oiiomies, 
autTis mentioned' as well by Greek as Arab authors. 

About tills time several persons, peroeiving the success and prosperity of 
Mohammed and his followers, set up also for prophets too, in hope ofmeotinff 
the like good fortune, and making themselves eminent in the world. Suoh 
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were ABAvad al-Anai Mid Tulaihali bea Klmwailif l^ with fleverol otheiB, whose 
attempts Jioweveu quickly oame to aotliing. But the most oonsidexable 
of these impostors was Miisailim a^ who had been the clval of Mohammed 
evou ill hia fifc'timoj and trumped up a boo k in imitation of the Korm, He^ 
hod now gathered together a very considerable body of men in Yemen, 
a province of Arabia, and began to be so formidable that ^e MusBulmans 
began to feel alarmed at his growii^ greatness. 

It is strange and surprising to oousider from how mean and contemptible 
beginni]^ the greatest things liave been raisod in ashoTt time. Of this the 
Sarooenio empire is a lenuu-'kable mstance. For if we look back but eleven 
years, we eliatl see how Mohammed, unable to support his canse, routed and 
oppressed by the powerful party of ^e KoreisUites at Mecca, fled with a fe\Y 
desponding foUowers to Medina to preserve his life no less than his impos- 
ture. Ana now, within bo short a period, we find the undertakings or hla 
successor prospering beyond expecta^on, and making him tlie terror of all 
his neighlmuTs; and Uie Saracens in a capacli^ not only to keep poaaesmon 
of their own peninsula of Arabia, hut to extend tlieir arms ovm; larger ter- 
ritories tlmn ever were subject to the liomans themselves. Whilst they were 
thus em]^oyed in Arabia, they were Uttle r^arded by the Grecian emperor, 
who aw^e too late to a sense of tlieii* formidable power, when he saw them 
pouting in upon them like a torrent, and driving all before tliem. The 
proud Persian, too, who so very lately had been domineering in Syria, and 
sacked Jerosalem and Damosoua, in\mt be forced not only to part with his 
own dominions, but Mso to submit his neck to the Saracenic voke. It may 
be reasonably supposed that, had the Grecian empire been in we flourishing 
condition it formerly was, tlie Saracens might have been checked at least, u 
not entirely extinguished. But besides that tlio western part of the empire 
bad been rent from It by the barbarous Goths, the eastern also Iiad received 
80 many shocks from the Huns on the one side, and the Persians on the 
other, that it was not in a situation to stem tb g fnvy nf fchia pnw ftyfnl mv a» 
aion^ Heraolius, indeed, was a prince of admirable courage and coAduot, 
and did all that was possible to restore tlie disoi|)Ilno of the army, and was 
very sucoossful againat the Per&iauB, not only dmlng them out of bis own 
dominions, but even wresting from them a part of their own territories. But 
the empire seemed to labour under an incurable disease, ohd to be wounded 
in its very vltale. Ko time could have been more fetidly adverse to its 
maintenance, nor more favourable to tlio enterprises of tiie Saracens. 

Abu Bekr had now set affairs at home in pretty good order. The apostates 
who upon the death of Mohammed luid revolt^ to the idolatry in. which 
they were born end bred, were again reduced to subjeoUou. The forces of 
Musailima, tlio false prophet, beiim dis^rsed and himself killed, there was 
now llttlo or uoUiing Icit to bo <&ne m Arabia. For though there were a 
great many Clmstian Arabs, ns pnrtioularly tiiotriboof Gnasaan, yottlmy 
were generally employed in the service of the Greek oinperor. The next 
business, tlioref ore, that Uie oaliph had to do, pursuant to the tenor of his re- - 
ligion, was to make war upon his neighbours, for the propi^tiou of the 
truth (for so tliey call their superstition), and oompol them either to become 
Mohammedans or tributaries. For tireir prophet Mohammed liad given them 
a commission of a very large, nay, unlimited extent, to. iight, till oil tlie 
people were of his reli^on. The wars wbioh axe entered upon in obedimice 
to this oommand, th^ oall holy wars, with no greater alraurdity than we 
ourselves give the same title to that which was onoe undertaken against them 
by Europeans. With this religious objeot, Abu Bekr sent at this time a 
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force under Khniid into Irok or Babylonia; .but liis greatest longing -was 
after Syrist delicious, jileasant, and fruitful oouiitry being ueiu’ to 

Arabia, eeoiiied to lie very couvonieuUy for liim. 

The ne^vs of bis preparation quioaly came to ibo ears of the emperor 
Hera diug, wJio despatched a force mth all possible speed to olieok tlie ad- 
viTuce Bf the Saracens, but with ill snocess; for tbs general, witli twelve 
hiindi'ed of bis men, was killed upon tho field of tiie battle, and t)ie rest 
routed, the Arabs losing only 120 men. A number of skbinislies followed, 
in most of wbioli the Chrietians came oft tlie worst.^ 

Damasqu s was besieged for months, and all sorties of tlie inhabitants 
oi'U^ieawiBk heavy slaughter. HeraoUus, at Antiooh, sent a great anny 
under Worda u to its relief, lihelld, raising the siege, went to meet it.^ 



UAUAflCPB 


The two armies presently came within sight of eaoh other, and the 
conlidenoe of the Ssi'aoens was somewhat ohecked, when tliey perceived 
the strengtli of the emperor’s forces* which amounted to no less than seventy 
^ousand. Those who had been in Persia, and seen the vost armies lii 
opufessed that they liad never beheld tin ojiemy equal to the nros- 
ont,OTrer ui jjumbor or military prepwation. On tlie seooiul morning Uioy 
moved fonmd, juid enmigod in all poi-tswiai all imagmable vigour. Tho 
fight, or rather the slaughter, continued till evening. The Cliriatiaii awuv 
was entirely routed and defeated. The Saracens kSlod tlmt day fifty tliou* 
that esoaped fi^, some of tliem to Oujsai'ea, others to 
Domasous, and some to An^ooh. The Saraoens took plunder of inestimable 
value, and a groat many banners, and crosses made of gold and silver, 
precious stoMs, wlver and gold chains, rich clothes, and arms without num- 
her, whi^i Khaiid said ho would not divide until Damascus was token. 

continued vigorously to proas the 
siege, and reduced the mhahitanta to very great stipits, who mvevy day made 
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a %rorse defence. Por a wliile, at last, they beg^d of Kholid to stay the 
assault, tliat they might hare a little Ume to deliberate. But he turned a 
denf ear to them, lor he hod rather talce the town by force, and put tlio 
iuhabitauts to the sword, and let his Saracens hare the plunder, tlian that 
they should surrender, and hare security lor their lives and their property. 
At length, through treaohary, Khalid entered at the oast gate with his Sara- 
cans, putting all to the swor^ and Christian blood Btreame4 down tlie streets ^ 
of Damascus. > 

Abu Bekr the oaUpli died the same day that Bnmascus was taken, ^ 
which was on Shiday, the 28rd of August, 6B4 a.p . There axe various 
reports Qoncern.iuff his death } some say that he was poisoned by tlio Jews, 
eating rloe with Harjth ban Kaldo h, (uid that they boui died of it within a 
twelvemonth after. But Aiali a says, that he batlied himself upon a cold 
days whioli tlirew him into a fever* of which lie died within fifteen days .6 

Abu Belci particularly liimented the number of the prophet’s companions 
that fell in these campaigns, and fearing that tlie revalations of Mohammed 
might be dispersed and lost, he gave orders that tliey should be colleoled 
into the Koran, We shall later have ocoasion to notice the slovenly manner 
ill which the persons employed performed tlieir task; the compilation was 
subsequently revised in the reign of the caliph Qthman , and it is probable 
that were are many passages far different from thrae which Mohammed 
wrote. 

When nil things were ready, the oallph reviewed the troops and issued 
that oelebrated code of regulations for tlie oonduet of the Arm]rs it was 
addressed to the general Abu Snfv an. and coutniued tlie following dlreo- 
tions : ^ Tnlce oare to treat your men with tenderness and lenity. Donsult 
with your officers upon all praBsiug oocnsions, and encourage them to faoe 
the enemy with bravery and resolution. If you are viotoriouB, spare oil the 
aged, the women, and the children. Neither out down palm trees nor burn 
any fiel^ of com. Spore all fruit trees) slay no cattle but smdi as are 
required for your own use. Adhere to your engagements inviolably 3 spare 
die iuhabitants of monasteries; d^eorate no mtuses of religious woiBliip. 
Cleave the slculls of those niembers of the synagogue of Satan, who shave 
tlioir crowns, give them 110 quarter, unless they embrace Islamism, or pay 
tribute.” 

The ohai'Aoter of tlie first caliph had a beneficial effect on tlie Moham- 
medan religion ; for though the portisanB of Ali aoouso him of ambition, 
and of uniting vnth his ^ugbtor Aisha to supi^ress the pr(q)hot|B deelara- 
tions in favour of Ali, yet they do not deny him the praise of disintoreated- 
ness, justice, and benevolence. Before Ids aooessiou, he bad bestowed the 
greater part of his estate to feed the poor, and had been publidy named 
by the prophet the most chaiitahle of men. When placed at the head of 
affairs, lie only took from tlie huasury the sum absolutely neoessmy for his 
daily support ; before entering on the sovereignty, he ordered an ezaot 
account to be taken of Ins personal estate, and at his death it was found to 
be considerably dlToinishod. In fact tlie absolute ruler of the richest ooun- 
trics of the world loft behind him but n single camel and an Ethiopian dave, 
and even tliese ho bequeathed to his siiboessor. He dictated his will to 

1 Re&peoUng tlie date 0 ! tlie eaptnie of PnuiMonn, AUtbwltles dUtev, aome piecing It tn 
034 A.n.. and oUierH In 0.36 a.d. The duration of the elege, too, Is eqoally unccrtntn, £l-&inkliic 
slatliig It to be six months, vrlille Ahulfedail gives Bsrentv daye. 

s Dr. WelltA cm (nithonw of the Zahau, BRj^s, that tble Mfer aootniiit la tho most ptoDabie, it 
being nlated by Aisha and Abd ar-nahman, the eon uid daugbtor of Abu Bekr. 
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Othman in the following tei'ms: «/« tU Nams of the Most MeroiM 
This is the last will and testament of A bu . Bnffr hm -A hi-TCohnf a, when ho 
was in the last hour of tliU world* and tha first of the next j on houi* m 
whioli the infidel must believe, tlie Avicked be coiiviuoed of their evil ways, 
and liars speak the truth. I nominate Qma^u my sucoessor j 

therefore, heaikou to him, ai\d obey himi If ne acts right, lia will oouflnn. 
my expeotatloiis j if otherwise, he must render nii acoount of his own 
aotions* My intoutioiis ai*6 good, hut I oounot foresee the future I'osiilts* 
However, those who do ill shml render a? severe acoount hereafter, h Eire--y6- 
well. May ye bo ever attended by the divine favour and blessing.** When 
Abu Bekr had ooncluded this diotafcion, ho fainted ; on his recovery, he 
desired Othmau to read the dooument, soon after wMoh he expired, when 
information of the event was brought to Omar, he exolfumed, “ Tlie life of Abu 
Bekr has been such, tliat it wUf be impossible for those wlio oome after, to 
imitate his sublime example.** Two proverbs attributed to him, deserve 
to bo quoted : “ Good aotious are a sure protection against the bbws of 
adversity.**— Death is the most diffionlt of all things oefoie it comes, and 
the earnest when it is post.** 

THE OALIPH OMAB 

Omar WAS, like his predeoessox, a native of Mecca } he had been originally 
a comol'lierd, and nevei* beoaiuo quite fi’ee from the coarseness and rustioity 
iueident to his humble origin. At first a zealous idolater, he proposed to 
extirpate the foWowexe of Mobm&med % he became afterwarde a 

Mussulman, he was just as eager to massEiora all who would not believe in the 
prophet. Violent on every ooeaslon, he breathed nothing but slanghtor ; 
and oountioBs nneodotea arc related of liis unr^enting temper. One of tiieso 
must suffice. A Mussulman having a suit against a Jew, was condemned by 
Mohammed, and in consequence, carried his appeal before the tribunal of 
Omar j scarcely had be stated his oaso, when Omar, springing from lus seat, 
struck the apiiellant dead with one blow of liis sabre, exolaimmg, '* So perish 
all who will not submit to the decision of God’s ohosen 2 >ropliet. * Kigorous 
justioe, os luterpreted by the jildiammedaii laws, and extreme severity, ren- 
dered his cliaraoter more respected than beloved. Mohammed said of him, 
“Truth speaks by the mouth of Omar.** He added, that “if God had to 
send ano^r prophet on the earth, Omar would be the object of his 
olioice.’* 

When Abu Bekr informed Omar that he had ohosen him as his sueocssor, 
Omar, with mingled pndo and humility, answered, "I liovo no need of tlio 
caliphate.” Abu Bekr replied, “But the caliphate has need of you,” and thus 
removed all further scruple. On his nocesaion, he called himself the “ Oaliph 
of the Oi^ph of (rod’s apostle,** but finding tlie title incouveniontlylong, ho 
clwnged it into that of “Commander of the Faithful*’; and tliis became, 
subsequently, tlie favourite designatioii of his siiocessors. When first he 
addressed his subjeots, he stood a step lower on tlie pulpit than Abu Biir 
had been accustomed to do j he informed his hearers tiiat he would not 
have undertaken the arduous task of government, only that lie reposed per- 
fect confidenoe in their intention to observe the law, and adhoi’e to the 
pure faith ; he concluded with tiiese remarkable words, “ O Miissiilnmns, 
I teke God to witness, tlmt nano of you shall be too strong for me to sac- 
nfleo the rights of the weolc, nor too weak for mo to iiegleot the rights of 
the strong.** ** 
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No soonor was Omat placed at the head of aifelTe than the arsues of the 
hlohfunmedans seemed to have aoqaired tenfold vigom ; end tliis was not 
diminished by tlie severe treatment which the gallant fw ». f-riin aT 

offft no . e ^ jft f »ivft d ir otn-the^jenlnufl The greater part of Syria andi 

fil^potamia had been subdued during the life of Abu Behr, oonquest of ” 
these countries was now completed ; the ancient empire of the Persians was 
overthrown at the battle of fead iaivs ) Pdeatan a^ Pnmmoiat and Ee:TT)t sub- 
mitted to the Saracen yoke almost without a struggle ; ohcf^e sw^nrd of 
the prophet floated in trlumpli from the sands of the 
bonks ol the Indna . ** During the ram of Omar,” says ffiiondgniir, « the Sor- 
{meiis C(UiqUered~thirty-six wousaiid cities, towns, and oastles, destroyed 
four thousand Christian, Magian, and pagan tempos, and erected fourteen 
liundred mosques.” 

Tlie_aiinaia of the world nresant no parallel to thia reoi tal i the Arabs 
were animated by an ontJiusiasm which made them despise the most fearful 
odds ; they had ever in their mouths the magnifioent orientalism, tradition- 
ally nsoribad to Mohammed, ‘*in riie shades of the soymitar a is paradiBO 
prefigured ” ; they sought battle as a feast, and counted danger a sport. A 
flercer spirit of course displayed iteelf in Ihe Mohammedan oieed j the san- 
guinary precepts of propagandism, to which riie prophet had given -utterance 
after his power was established at Medina, quite obscured the milder dootrine 
taught At Mecca | and even these were surpassed in ferocity by traditions 
Avhioh some of tlie sterner enthusiasts declared that they had derived 
from the prophet himself. Ahn Horeiva decdored that he heard fi'om 
Mohammed who shall die without having fought for God, or who never 
proposed tliat duty to himself, verily cooBigna himself to desixuction by his 
hypocrisy,” and al^ the eiugular declaration, ” He who shall bestow a horse 
upon one who would euhat himself under the banner of the Moat High, oud 
be one who has faith in God and in hie promises, surely, both tlie food of that 
horse and the suetenauce of his rider, with the ordure of the former, shall 
be placed in the scales for his advant^e on the day of judgment.” We 
shaU add one more, preserved on the authority of Ibn frb ae t ** There ere two 
desoriptions of eyes whioh the fire of hell shell not destroy ; ihe eyes that 
weep In contem]flatmg tlie indignation of God, end the eyes wmeh are 
closed when in tlie act of oombatloxthe oauseof God.”/ 


TBE OOITQUISBX OF TBRSIA 

Erom the rapid ooiiquests of tlie Saracens a prosum^tion will naturally 
arise, tluit the first caliphs oommonded in person the armies of the faithful, 
and sought the crown oi martyrdom ui the foremost ranks of the battle. The 
courage of Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othmau hod indeed been tried in the 
perseoution and wars of the prophet; and the personol assurance of paradise 
must have taught tliem to despise the pleasuies and dangers of the present 
world. But they ascended the throne in a venerable or mature age, and 
esteemed tlie domestic cares of religion and justice the most important duties 
of A sovereign. Except the presence of Omar at the si^e of tTerusolem, 
their longest expeditions were die frequent pilgrimage from Medina to, Mecca; 
and they calmly received the tidings of victory as they prayed or preached 
before the sepulohre of die propJiet. 

In the sloth and vanity of die p&laoe of DamasoUsi the sucaaeding princes^ 
of the house of Omayyoh were alike destitute of , die qualificAtions of states- 
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men and of saints. Yet the spoils unknown nations were contituially laid 
at the foot of their throne, ana the unifonu ascent of the Arabian greatness 
must bo ascribed to the spirit of t^ nation ratlier than tlie abilities of ’ their 
ohiefs. A large deduotnou must be allowed for the weakness of their enemies, 
^he birth of Mohammed woe &ctatiAtely placed in the most degenerate and 
disorderly period of the Persianst the Romans, and the barbarians of Burope; 
the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantino or Charlemagne, wotdd liave 
repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, and the torrent of ftvnatioism 
night have been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia. 

In the viotorioua days of the Homan re^ublio, it had been the aim 
of the senate to confine their consuls and legions to a single war, and com- 
pletely tc suppress a drst enemy ^foro they provoked the hostilities of a 
second. These timid maxims of p(diQy were disdained by ^le magnanimity 
or eathusiasm of the Arabian calipb. W ith the same vigour and success they 

invadea the sucoesBors of Augustus, and those of 
A Artaxerxos; and the rival monarchies at tlie same 

iHitorTTbecaine the prey of an enemy whom tiiey 
/¥ h had been so long accustomed to despise. One hun- 

dred years after Mobaiumod^s flight from Mecca, 
yfll the arms and the reif n of his successors extended 

from India to the AfJantio Ocean, over the various 
distant provinces wMbh may bo comprised 









general mviaion we may proceed to unfold those 
uvcuKKohle trauBSwticna j deapotchiug wittv brevity 
the remote end less interesting conquests of the 
East, and reserving a fuller nawativo for those 
domestic countries, which had been included within 
the pale of the Roman Btopire. 

In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant 
IClialid, the sword of God, and the soourgo of tlio 
infidels, advanced to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and reduced tlie cities of Anbar and Hira, W^at- 
wai’d of the ruins of Baboon a tribe of sodontoiy 
Arabs hod, fixed themselves on the verge of tlie 
desert} and Hira was the seat of a race of kings 
who had embraced the Christian religion, and 
reigned above six himdred years under the shadow 
of the throne of Persia. The last of the Mondiu*s 


was defeated and slain by Khnlid; his son 
a captive to Medina; his nobles bowed before the 


PEMuir Wabriob ojf TttB J^ooossor of the prophet ; tlie people were tempted 
itoDM Msa by the example and success of their oountrymeii; 

^-ud the caliph accepted as the first-fruits of forflirrn 
conquest, an annual ti'ibufco of seven^ tliousaud pieces of gold. The con- 

fuS W8 astonished by the drnvn of their 

inteltiMlu^i^nr onaponded for n moment their 

Oupln LS i w 4 . unwnmouB sentence of tlio priests and nobles 
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the grandson of Ohoeroea; tuid the same oraj wliioh coincides mth an 
astronomioEil poriod» has recorded the fall of the dynasty and the 

religion of Zoroaster. The youth mid inexperio^e^f the priuoo — Hi“w5a 
ohly fifteeirywuu of age — declined a jierilous encounter ; the royal standard 
was delivered into the hands of his general Rustem ; and a reniuant of thirty 
tliousand re^or troops was swelled in truths or in opinion, to 120,000 aub- 
jeots, or allies, of the great king. The Koslenis, whose numbers were 
reinforced from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitdied their camp in the 
plainB of Kadesiya ; and their line, though it consisted of fewer men, could 
produce more soldiers than the unwieldy host of tlie infidels. The periods 
of the battle of Kadesiya were diatiiignished by their peouliar appeUatious. 
The first, from the w^l-timed appearance of six thousand of ^e Syrian 
bretliien, was denominated the day of snocour. The day of concussion might 
express the disorder of one, or perhaps of both, of the contending armies. 
The third, a nocturnal tumult, received the whimsioal name of the night of 
barking, from the discordant olamouTs, which wore compared, to tlie 
inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. 

The morning of the succeeding day determined the fate of Persia ; and 
a seasonable whirlwind drove a doud of dust against the faces of the unbe- 
lievers. The daugour of arms was re-echoed to the tent of liustem, who, far 
unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gently redinin^ in a cool and 
tranouil shade, amidst the baggage of lus comp, and the tmin of mules that 
was laden with ^old and silver. On the sound of danger he started frmn 
hifl Goueh j but 1& overtaken by a valiant Arab, who oaught him 

by the foot, strudc on hia liead, hoisted it on a lance, and instantly return- 
ing to die field of battle, oarned slaughter and dismi^ among the thlokost 
ranks of the Peraiaus. The Saracens confess a loss of 7,600 men i and the 
battle of Kadesiya is justly described by tlie epitbets of obstinate and atro- 
cious. The standard of the monarchy iras overthrown and captured in die 
fields a leathern apron of a blacksmith, who, in anoient times, had arisen 
the deliverer of Persia j but this badge of heroic poverty was disused, 
and almost concealed, by a profusion of precious gems. Alter this victory, 
the wealthy provinoe of Irak or Ass^'ia submitted to the ooli^, and hi$ con- 
quests were mmly eBtablished by tue speedy foundation of Bassoio, a plooe 
which ever commands the trade and navigation of the Persians. 

After the defeat of Kadesiya, n country intersected by rivers and canals 
might have opposed an insuuexablo barrier to tlie viotorious oavo^ ; and the 
h^IIb of Cteaiphou or Madain, whidi had resisted the hattering-rams of 
the Homans, would not have yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the 
fiying Persians were overcome by the belief that the last day of their rdigion 
and empire ^ya6 at hand } the strongest i^sts were abandoned by treachery or 
cowardice j and the king, with a part or his family and treasures, escaped to 
Holwan at the foot of the Median hills. In the third montli after the bat- 
tle, Said, the lieutenant cd Omar, passed the Tigris without opposition $ the 
capital was taken by assault ; and disorderly resistance of the people 
gave n keener edge to tlio sabres of the Moslems, who shouted with^ religions 
traiispoi't, '^This is the white palace cri Chosroes, this is the promise of the 
apostle of God ! ’* The naked robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched 
beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. Bach oliamber revealed a 
new treasure seoreted with art, or ostentatiously displayed; lha gold and 
mlver, the various wardrobes and preeions furniture, snr^imsed' (says Ahul- 
foda) the estiniato of faiioy or mimbers ; and another historian deiiiies the 
untold and tdmost infinite mass by the fabulous computation of three tliou- 
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sands of thousEuids of tlioiisancls of pieces of gold. The sacic of Cte^hQ] 
was follovfed by its desertion and gradual decay. The SaraoonTdlwked 
the air and situation of tlie plaeoi aud Omar was advised by his gener al tc 
lemove the seat of government to the western side of the Euphrates. ~ 

In every ago the foundation and ruin of the Assyriim oities lias been easy 
and rapid ; tlie country is destitute of stone and timber, and tiio most solid 
stiuetures are composed of btioka baked in tlie sun, and joined by a cement 
of tlie native bitumen. After the loss of the battle of J alulg , Yezdegerd fle d 
iwm HQ lwan."SianeoTi&ealed his shame and despair in Olc mountain of 
^tan > from whenoe Gyrus had descended with his equal and valiant com- 
^tnifons. The courage of the nation survived that of the monarch j among 
the hills to the south of Jjls^^na or HamadaUt 160,000 Persians made a ^im 
and final stand for theirwigi’StTalSd'OOflRttyinindrthe'deoisive battle of 
Nehavend was styled W the jwaba “ vi ctory of v ictories ” 

The geograpl^ of Persia is clafRTy'deBheeteff^y therOiseTts and Latins } 
but the most illustrious of her oities appear to be more nnoientthan the inva- 
sion of the Arabs. By tlie luducblon of Hamadan and Iq)ahan, of Caswin, 
Tabriz, and Hoi, they gradually approached the shores of the Caspian Sea } 
and tlie orators of Meoca might applaud tlie success and spirit of Uio faith- 
ful, who had already lost sight of the Northern Boar, and lind almost tran- 
scended the bounds of the liabitahle world. Again tuiuing toivards the 
west and the Homan Empire, they ropassed the Tigris over tdio bridge of 
Mosul, and, in tlie captive provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, ombraoed 
their victorious brethren of tlie Syrian army. From the palace of Madoin their 
eastern progress was not less rapid or extensive. They advanced along 
the Tigris and the gulfj penetrated through tlie passes of thomountoiiS 
into the yallay of Eataohar or Peraepolis | and profaned the last sanotuoi’y 
of the Magi^ empire. The grandson of Ohosroes was neoi'ly Burprisoa 
among the falliug eolumiia and mutilated figures | a sad emblem of the past 
and preset fortune of Persia j he fled witJi acoelerated haste over the desert of 
Auman, implorod the aid of the ivatUkc SogeatanB, and aouglit an humble 
refuge on the verge of the Turkiali and Chinese power. But a victorious 
army la msensiblo of fiitigue 5 the Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit 
of a tunoioua enemy 5 and the coUpli OthipRii promised tiie ffovernment of 
Khorasau to the first gener^ who should enter that large and populous 
country, the kmjgdom of the ancient Baotrians. The condiUon was 
accepted i the prize was deserved j the standard of Mohaiwued was Wanted 

f BUooessful lender Wtlier 

halted nor reposed tdl lus foaimng oavalrylmd tasted the waters of tlio 

nhJ J ^ governors of the cities and 

1 separato capitulations; the terms wm-e granted or iin^ 

^teem, the prudence, op the oompasBion of the viotom : and a 

and 
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solioited by a si^pliant emboasy, the more solid aud powerful fi'iendship of 
tlie emperor of GMna. The virtuoua Teitaong» tlie first oi the dynasty of the 
Tang, may be justly oompared with the Antoninea of Rome. His people 
enjoyed ime blessings of prosperity and peaoe, and his dominion was ao« 
knowledged by forty-four lio^es of the Darbariens of Tnrtary. His last 
garrisoiiB of Cashgar and IClioten maintaiued a frequent intercourse witli 
their neighbours oi the Joxartes end Oxus ; a recent odony tk Persians had 
intioduced into China the aatronoiny of the magi ; and Taitsong might be 
alarmed by the rapid progress and aangerous vioini^ of the Arabs. The 
influence and perhaps we supplies of China revived the hopes of Yezdegerd 
and the zeal of the worshippers of the fire ; and he retarued with an oimy 
of Turks to conquer tlie inheritance of Ms fathers. The fortunate Moslems, 
without unsheatmng tlieir swords, were the apeotators of his ruiu and death. 
The grandson of Ohosroes was beti'ayed by bis servant, insulted by the secU- 
tiouB inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, defeated, and pursued by his 
barbarian allios. He reached tlie banka of a river, and offered his rings and 
brooeleta for an. instant passage in a miller’a boat. Ignorant or inaensibleof 
royal distress, the rustic replied, that four droohms of silver wore the doily 
profit of his mill, aud tliat he would not suspend his work unless tlie loss 
were repaid. In tliis moment of hesitation aud delay, the last of the Sas - ’ 
aanian Mng a woB overtaken and alaughtored by the Turkish cavahy in i^e * 
nineteenth year of his unhappy i*eign. His son Firuz, an liumble client of 
the diineae emperor, accepted the station of captain of his guards ; and the 
niagian worship was long presei'ved by a colony of loyal exiles in the 
provinoe of Bmchai'a. Hia grandson inherited tbs -regal name ; but after a 
faint end fcuitleBa enterprise, he returned to Cliina and ended hia daj's in 
tlie palace of Sigan. The male line of the Sassanids was extinct ; but the 
femue oaptires* the daughters of Persia, were given to the conquerors in 
servitude, or naiTinge j and tlie race of caliphs and imams was ennobled 
by the blood of their royal mothers. 

After the fall of the Pereiau kingdom, the river Oxus divided the ter- 
ritories of the Saracens and of the Turks. This narrow boundary was soon 
overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs $ the governors of Khorasan extended 
tlieir sucoessive inroads $ and one of tlieir triumphs was adorned with the 
buskin of a Turkish queen, which she dropped in her preci])itate flight 
beyond the hills of Boluinra. But the final conquest of Troasoxiana, as well 
as of Spain, was reserved for the glorious reign of the inaotlve IVnlid ; and 
the name of Katibn, the camel driver, declares the origin and merit of his suc- 
cessful lieutenant. Wliile one of his colleagues displayed the first MoHiam- 
medan banner on the banka of the Indue, the apocious regions between the 
Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea, were reduced by tlie arms of ICa- 
tiba to the obedience of the projmet, and of the caliph. A tribute of two 
millions of pieces of gold was imposed ou the infidds ; their idols were burned 
or broken ; the Mussulman ebi^ pronounced a senson in the now mosque of 
Khworizm ; after soverri battles, the TurUah hordes were driven back to the 
desert ; and the emperors of China solioited the friendship of the victorious 
Arabs. 

Before the invasion of the Saracens, Kliwarizm, Bokhara and Somaroand 
wore rich and populous nuclei' the yoke of liie shepherds of tlie nor th. The 
mutual wants oi India and Europe were supplied by the diligwoe of the 
Sogdisn morol iants ; and the inestimable art of transforming linezi into paper, 
has been tran^rred from the lufuiufactuie of Samai'cand over the westeim 
world. 
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THS SYKIAK CONQUEST OOMPU&TBD 

From thd coiiqiieBt o£ Bamtieoua the Saraceoa proceeded to Seliopolia 
and BiQisaa. In the prosecution of the wat) their policy woa not leaa 
effeotual than their 8>vozd. By short and separate truoea they dissolved tlie 
-I'Union of the enemy; aooustomed the Syrians to compare their friendship 
with their enmity ; familiarised the idra of their language, relisiout and 
manners ; and exhaustedi by fllaijdflatme purdbase. the magazines ana arsenals 
of the cities wliioh they returned to besiegeT^Th^ aggravated the ranaoiu of 
the more wealthy or the more obstinate ; and uhidois alone was taxed at 
five tliousand ounces of gold, five thoxisand ounoes of silver, two thousand 
robes of silk, and as many figs and olives os would load five thousand asses* 
But the terms of truce or capitulaHon were faithfully observed ; and the 
lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not to enter the walls of the cap'* 
tive BftRlbeo» lemained tranquil and immovable in Ms tent till the jarring 
factions solicited the interposition of a foreign master. The conquest of the 
plain and valley of Syria waa achieved in less than two years. l!et the oom- 
. mander of the faithful reproved 

the slowness of their progress, 
and the Saraoons, bewiiiling their 
fault with tears of lago and re- 
pontonoe, called aloud on their 
chiefs to lead them forth to fight 
the battles of the Lord. 

It was inoiunbent on the Sar- 
acens to exert tlio full powers 
of their valour and onthuaiaam 
against the forces of the emperor, 

, X X. taught by repeated 

io^es, that the rovers of tbo desert bad undertaken, and would speedily 
®®bieye, a ngular and permanent conquest. B*rom the proviuoos of Europe 
and A^, fonrsoore tliousand soldiera were transported by sea and land to 
f i fflflfttg o j the light troops of the army consisted of sixty thou- 
sand Christian Amha of the tribes of Ghasson. In the neighbourhood 
of Boar^ the springs of Mount Hormon descend in a torrent to Wio plain of 
BeMpoils, or twi oitiea j and the Hjaiauanx, a name whioh has been corrupted 

* ® ooiu'se in the lake of Tiberias. The banlw 

Of this obscure stream were illustrated by a long and bloody encounter. On 
this momentoiw oocaaion, the pubUo voioe, and the modesty of Abu Obai- 
(laU, reatored tlie^ command to tlw moat deserving of the'MOTlems. Klinlid 
awnmed Jus staUon «i the front, hie colleague was posted in the rear, that 
til fugitives might be oheckod by hm venerable aspect and 

wXof Mohammed had displayed bSoro the 

* V*"® occupied by the sister of ^i-ar, witli the Arabian women 

^d who ivere^j^toined to wield the bf>w 

and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had defended, affninsi tlio 
uncircumoised ra^shers, their chastity and religion, Tlio oxIioKation of 
the generals was brief and forcible: Paradise if bcfoi^ youX 
heU-fire in vour rear.” Yet such was tlve weight of 

Kv lev® was htofceu and separated from the mam 

m disorder, and tlirioe wore they driven 
back to the oliarge by the reproaclies and blows of the women. l?wr 
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sand tind thirty of the Mosloma were buried in tdie field of battle ; and the 
skill of the Arineniau aroliers enabled seven lumdred to boast that they had 
lost an eye in tliat ineiitoLHOua servke. The veterans of the Syrian war ac* 
knowledged tliat it was the hardest and most doubtful of the days whioh they 
had seen. But it was likewise the most deoisive ; many thousands of the 
Grreeks and Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs j many were alaugh* 
teredi after the defeat, in the woods and mountains; many, by mistaking the 
ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yermuk *^ and however the loss may 
be magnified, the Christian wiltei*a oonfesa and bewail tha hlnndy p nnifllimfl n-h 
of tlioir sins. 

After tlie battle of Yermuk, the Homan army no longer apraared in the 
field ; and the Saracens might securely choose, among the fortified towns of 
Syria, Uie first object of their attaek. They conaumed the caliph whether 
they should march to Csasarea gi* Jarugoj em ; and tlie advice of AIL deter- 
mined tlie immediate siege of the To a profane eye, Jerusalem was 

the first or second oapi& of Palestine; but after Mecca and Medina, It 
was revered and visited by the devout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy 
Land, which had been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of Jesus, and of 
Mohammed himself. 

The siege of Jerusalem lasted four months ; not a day was lost without 
some action, of sally or assault ; the military engines incessantly played from 
the ramparts ; and the inclemency of the winter was still more painful and 
destruouve to the Arabs. The Cnristians yielded at length to the persever- 
anoe of the besiegers. The patriarch Sophronlu a appeared on the walla, and 
by the voioe of an interpreter demanded a confetenoa. After a vain attempt 
to dissuade the lieutenant of tlie caliph from his impious enterprise, he^ pro- 
posed, in the name of the people, a fair capitulation, with tins extraordinory 
clause, that the artides of security should he ratified by the authority and 



to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and the simplicity of Omar’s 
journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity and oppression. 
The oon^ueror of Persia and Syria was mounted on a red camel, which oaiv 
ried, besides his person, a bag of com, a bag of dates, a wooden dish, and a 
leathern bottle of water. By Ms oommand the ground of the temple of Solo- 
mon was prepared for the foundation of a mosc^ue; and, during a residence of 
ten days, he regulated the present and future state of his Syrian conquests. 
Medina might be ieidous, lest tlie caliph should be detained bylfiTBOUCti^ of 
Jerusalem or the beauty of Damascus; her apprehensions were dispelled by 
his prompt and voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle. 

To achieve what yet remained the Syrian war, the caliph had formed 
two separate armies ; a olioseu detachment, under Amm and Yaaid . -was left 
in the camp of Polestiiie; while the larger division, under the standard of 
Ab u Obai dali and K hslid. marched away to the nortli pgaiiigt-Anliiooh mid 
I'iie castle oi Aluppu, dtsliiioC from the oi^ stood ereot on a lofty 
artificial mound, and ilie sides were sharpened to a precipice, and faced with 
freestone. After the loss of tliree thousand men, the garrison was still equal 
to the defence. In a siege of four or five months, the hardest of the Syrian 
woi', great numbers of the Saracens were killed and wounded. The exhorta- 
tion m the commander of the faithful, not to give up the was rewpnded 
to by a supply of volunteers from oU the tribes of Arabia, umo anivea in the 
camp on horses or camels. Among these was Domes, of a servile bitth, but 
of gigantio size and inti'epid resolution. At the darkest hour of the night he ' 
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scalad the inoab accessible height, a place where tlie A®?? 

the done leas neipeiidioukt, or the guard leas vigUajt. Seven of Uie sfcoutesi 
Saracem mounted on each other’s sUoiddors and the weight of the ooluim. 
wna sustained on the broad and sinewy hack of the gigantic slave. 

The foremost iji this painful ascent oonld grasp and dimb the lowest port 
of the battlements j tliey eilently stabbed and 

thirty bretliren> repeating a pious ejaonlation, O apostle of wod, help and 
deliver ua ! ” were euoooasively drawn up by the long fohla of theu’ turtos. 
They overpowered the guard, unbolted tlie get^ let down the 
and Mended the narrow pass till the apival of / 7 fn! 

dav. relieved tlieir danger and assured then* oonquest. After the lew ox tins 
Important post, and the defeat of the list of the Roman anmes, tlieluxiuwof 
Antioch trembled and obeyed. Her safety ^YIU^ ransomed toe hundred 
thousand pieces of goHj but tlie throne of l^e sucoeBBOre of Aloxaiidw, the 
seat of the Homan government in tlie Ea8t,wluoh had beendoeoratodby Orosar 
with the titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, wns degraded under the yoke 

of the ealiphs to the secondary rank of a pro vinoud town . 

The loss of Damaacua and Jerusalem, the bloody fiolda of Aianadm and 
Yennuk, may be imputed in some degree to the absence or nusconduot of 
the sovereign. Instead of defendbig the aepulohro of Christ, ho involvocl the 
churcli and state in a metaphysical ooutroversy for the unity of his will; 
and while Heraolius crowned the offspring of his second nuptials, lie was 
tamely stripped of the most valuable part of their inlierffcance. In the oatho- 
drol of Autioob, in the prcBanoe of the bishops, at the fo(»t of tlie crucifix, ho 
bewailed the sins of the prince and people 5 but bis confeaeion iuBtYUOted 
the world, that it was vain, and perhaps impious, to resist the judgment 
of God. The Saracens were invincible in fact, siiioc tliev wore mvinoiblo 
in opinion. After bidding nu oternal foi-ewell to Syria, Heraolius soorotly 
embarked with 0 few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects. 
From the vvordi and aonth tlve Sarooen troops of Antioch and JcruBvvlcm 
advauoed along the seashore, till tlieir bunnoi’s were joined under the walls 
of the PliDsni^n cities j Tripclia and Tm w^ betoa yed; and ft fleet of 
fifty trauaports, wliioh entered without distrust the oaptivo liarbours, brought 
I ft seasonable supply of arms and provisionB to tlie camp of the Saraoeus. 

' Their labours were terminated by the unexpected surrender of CroBarea. 
The remainder of the province, Rninlal^ PtolemaiB or Acre, Na blpa. or 
Neapolis. finan. Aaknlon. BerytUB, Sidon, Uftbalti, l»ftodioea, Apamofti.Hierfl* 


polls, no longer preaumecTtirdiSpute the^wnTortlie conqueror 5 ana feyrifi 
bowed under the sceptre of the calip^ seven hundred years nfter Porapoy 
had despoiled the last of the Maoedouiciu kin^. 

The sieges aud battles of six oumpaigiiB had oonsumed many thousands 
of the Moslems. They died >vitb tho reputation nnd the choorfuliioss of 



that Imve prompted me to devote my ufe iu the cause of religion. But 1 
seek the favour of God aud his apostie ; aud I have heard from one of the 
companione of the prophet, that the spirits of the niorbyrs will be lodged in 
the crom of green birds, who shall taste tho fruits, nnd drink of tho rivei‘8 
of parsdise. Farewell, we sliaU meet again among the groves and fountains 
which God lias provided for his elect.*’ 

The more fortunate Arabs who survived the wav, and persevered in the 
faith, were restrained by their abstemious leader from the abuse of pros- 
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perity. Aftei- a refresTimont of three daya» Abu Obaidali withdrew lus 
troops from the peniioious coutaffiou of the luxury of Antiooht and assured 
the caliph tliat uieii* religion and virtue could only he preserved by tlie hard 
discipline of poverty and labour. The year of tlieir triumph was marked 
by a mortality of men and cattle ; imd twenly-five thousand Saraoena were 
snatched away from tlie posBossiou of Syria. The death of Abu Oboidah 
might be lamented by the Ohriatiana ; bnt his brethren recollected that he 
was one of the ten meet, whom the pK)phet had named heirs of poradiae. 
Khalid survived his brethren about three years ; and the tomb of the Sword 
of Grod is shown near Emeaa . His valour, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria tiie empire of the c^phs, was forti:hed by the opinion of a speoial 
providence ; and as lon^ os he wore a oa^ whicli had been blessed by Moham- 
med lie deemed himself invulnerable aml^t the darts of the infidels. 

The plaoe of the first conquerors was supplied by a new generation of 
their ohildren and countrymen; Syria became the seat and support of tlie 
house of Omavy ah ; and tlie revenue^ the soldlem, the ships of that power- 
ful kingdom, were consecrated to enlace on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. But tlie Saracens despise a -famft. and their his- 

toiions sooraely condescend to mention the subordinate congests which 
are lost in the splendour and ramdify of them victorious career. To tlie north 
of Syria, they possed Mount Tau raa. and reduced to their obedieuoe the 
province of CiliQin. with its oa^al Taraus. the ancient monument of t he 
AMyriftti Irin^ Beyond a second ridge of the same mountains, they spread 
the flame o:^ war, ratnet than the light of religion, as far as the shores of the 
Buxine and the neighbourhood of Oonstantinople. To the east they advanced 
to the banks and sources of the Euphrates and Tigris j the long-disputed 
barrier of Home and Persia was forever confounded ; the walls of Edessa 
and Amida, of Dora and Kisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines 
of Sapor or Nuahirvau, were levelled in the dust; and the holy oity of AbgaTus 
might vainly produce the epistle or tlie image of Christ to an unbelieving 
cooqueroi’. Ic the west the Syi’ian kingdom is bounded by tlie sea ,* ana 
tlie ruin of Aradus, a small island or peninsula on the coast, was postponed 
during ten years. But the liills of Libauus abounded in timber; the trade 
of X^hoenioia was populous in mariners ; and a fleet of seventeen hundred 
barks was equipped and manned by the natives of the desert. The imperial 
navy of the Romaua fled before them from the Pamphylian rooks to the 
Hellespont: but the spirit of the empei'or, a grniiclson of Pleraclius, had 
been subdued before the combat by a di-com and a pun. The Saracens rode 
masters of the sea; and tlie islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, aud the Cyclades, 
ware successively e^qiosod to their raiiaoious visits. Three hundred years 
before the Obvistian era, the memorable, though fruildess siege of Rhodes, 
by Demetrius, bad furnislied that maritime republic with the materials and 
the subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo, or tliQ sun, seventy 
oubits ill height, was erected at the entrance of the harbour, a monument of , 
the freedom and riie arts of Greece. After standing fifty-six years, the 
Colossus of Rhodes was overthrown an earthquake j but tiie massy trunk, 
and huge fragments, lay scattered eight oentunes on the ground, and are 
often described as one of the wonders of the ancient world. They were ool- 
leoted by the diligenoe of the Saracens, and sold to a Jewish merchant of 
Edessa, who is said to have laden nine hundred camels with the freight of- the 
brass metal: an enormous weinht, though we should inolade the hundred 
colossal figures, and the three thousand statnes which adoraed the prosperity 
of the oity of the sun. 
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The conquest ot Egypt may bo explaiued. by tbe oharaoter of tho victoriouH 
Saracen, one of the ilvst of hia nation in an age vlieii the meanest of the 
brethren was exalted above his uaturo by the spirit of eiithusiasni. The 
birth of ilmru was at once base and illustrious ; his reason or his interest 
dotonniiiGd him to renounce the worship of idols ; he escaped from Mecca 
with hia friend Khalid, and tiie prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same mo- 
ment the satisfaction of embraoing the two firmest ohampions of his cause. 
His merit was not overlooked by the first two Buooessors of Mohammed; 
they were indebted to his aims for the conquest of PnJaatin ft ; and in all 
the battles and sieges of Syria, he united with ^e temper of a ohiof tlie 
vabiir of an ndveutuious soldier. 

his camp, in Palestine, Amru had surprised or anticipated tlio 
caliph's leave for the invasion of Egypt . Tho magnanimous Omar trusted in 
bis God and his sword, which Imd shaken tlie tlirones of Qli^^pes and Ctosar; 
but when he compared tho slender force of the Modems with the greivt- 
oess of the enterprise, ho condemned hm own rashnesB and listened to his 
timid Qompanions. At the head of only four tliousand Arabs, die intoepid 
Amru had marched away from his station of G^a when he was oveitt^en 
by the messenger of Omar. “If you are still in ^ria,” said die ambiguous 
mandate, “retreat without delay; but if, at the reoeipt of this epistle, 
you have mteady I'eached the frontier of Egypt, auvanoe with oou- 
ndence, aud depend on the succour of God and of your brediren.” The 
experience, perhepa the secret intelligence, of Amru had taught him to 
suspect the mutability of courts ; end he continued his march till his tents 
wei-e unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. He there assembled his 
offices, broke the seal, perused die epiede, gravely inquired die name and 
tlfi^ wUph ^ phwe, and declared liis ready obedience to the ooimnancls of 

possession of Farma li or Pelusiura 
and that key of Egypt, ns it has been justly named, unlooked die raSme 

tL mXrcSip? ““i the neighbourhood of 

On the western side of the Nile, ot a small diatonoo to the east of dm 
wramids, at a raall distaiioe to the south of tho Delta. Memphis . 160 fiir- 

siege was protracted to seven months j and the resh invadera wera ann/Mn 
passed and threatened by the hiundadon of the NEp encom- 

the town of iiotory, moraStlv t a ’ Cairo, 

ffonnded in the te^th oentnrr 

Receded from tho river; bnt^the oontiJ^?^^lS^“' gradually 

,«lve eye from the 
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Yet the Arabs, after a gloriona and profitable enterpriflo, must have 
retreated to the desert, hod they not found a povrerful aU&nce in the heart 
of the oountry. 

The perseoution. of the emparors had converted a sect into a nation, and 
alienated Egypt from their religion and government. The Saracens were 
received as the deliverers of the Japobite ohu roh j and a secret and effectual 
treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between a viotoiions army 
and a people of slaves. A lioh and noble Egyptian of the nnrna q{ Muhaw^ 
k^had dissembled his faith to obtoin the administi'ation of his province ; 
in the disorders of the Persian War he aspii^ed to independence ; the em^ssy 
of Mohammed ranked him among princes ; but he deoliued, with rich gifts 
and ambiguous compliments, the proposal of a new religion. 



Oajbo 

In his first oonferonoc with Amrn, he heard without indignation the 
usual option of the Hbmn, tlie tribute or the sword ; and he cheerfully 
submitted to pay tribute aud obedience to hia temporal suooessors. The 
tribute was ascertained at two pieces of gold for the head of every Christian j 
but old men, monks, women, and children of both sexes, under sixteen years of 
age, were exempted from this personal assessment. At the pressing summona 
of Amm, their patriarch Benjamin emerged fi'om his desert ; and, after the 
first interview, we courteous Arab affected to deolore that he had never 
oonyorsed with a Christian priest of more innocent manners and a more 
venerable aspect. In tiie maroh from Memphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant 
of Omar entrusted hU safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians i 
the roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; and in eve:^ step of his 
^gresB, he could depend on a constant supply of provisions and intelligenoe. 
The Greeks of Egjmt, whose numbers could soaroely equal a tenth of the 
natives, were overwhelmed by the universal defection ; thev had ever been 
hated, they were no longer feared ] the magistrate fled from nis tribunal, the 
bishop from his altar ; and the Aslant gavrisons were surprised or starved 
by the surrounding multitudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe and ready 
conveyanoe to the sea, not an individual oould have escaped who, by birtn. 
or language, or offioe, or religion, was oonneoted with thew odious name. 

B, vr. —TCI., vnt, K 
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By the letreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt, a con 
siderable force was collected in the IgloiuiLof-Dielta; the natural and aitiii 
cial channels of the Ifile afforded a succession of strong and defensible posts 
and the road to Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the victory of th« 
Surocens in two-and*twouty days of genera or partifu combat. In thei: 
annals of conquest, the siege of Alexandria is perhaps the most arduous anc 
important enterprise. Tlw first trading oity in the world was abundantly 
replenished with the means of subsistenoe and defence. Her numeroui 
fiiEbiidnts fought for the dearest of human rights, religion and property : 
and the enmity of the natives seemed to exclude them from the oommor 
benefit of peace and toleiatiou. Xhe sea was oontlnually open ; and if Hera 
olius Lad been awake to the public distress, fresh armies of Bouious and ban 
barians mi^ht have been poured into the harbour to save the second capita] 
of the empire. 

In every attack, the sword, the banner of Amra, glittered in the van oi 
the Moslems. On a memorable day, he was betrayed by his imprudent 
valour : liis followers wlio had entered the oitadel were driven baok ; and 
the general, with n friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the hands of tlie 
Chmtians. ‘When Amru was eonduoted before the prefect, he remem- 
bered his dignity and forgot his situation; a lofty demeanour and resolute 
bcguage revealed the lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a soldier 
was already raised to strike off the head of the audacious oaptlye. His life 
was saved by the readiness of his slave, who instantly gave hia master a blow 
on the face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, to be silent in the 
picaenoe of his superiors. The credulous Gre^ was deceived ; he listened 
to the offer of a treaty, and liis prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a 
more respectable embassy, till tlie joyful acclamations of the oamp announced 
the return of their general, and insulted the folly of tlie infidels. At lengtli, 
after n si^e of fourteen months, and the loss of Ibree-end-twenty thousand 
men, the Skrocens prevailed. 

Tlie oommrmder of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, 
and direoted liis lieutenant to reserve the wealtli and revenue of Alexandria 
for the publio eervico and the propagation of tlie faith j tlie inhabitants were 
nuttibored j a tribute was imposed; riie xeal and resentment of the Jacobites 
wore ourbed, and the Melohite s, who submitted to the Arabian yoke, were 
indulged in the obscure out tranquil exeroise of their worship. The in- 
Whgence of this disgraoeful and calamitous event afflicted tlie declining health 
of the empwor i and Heradius died of a dropsy about seven weeks Mtei’ the 
loss of Alexan^ift.1 Under tJio minority of his grandson, the olamonrs of a 
pec^c dopiived of their daily sustenance compeUed the Bysantine court to 
undertake the reoevery of the capital of Egypt. In the space^f four years, 
tUD harbour and fortifioaUons of Alexandria were twioe oooupied by a fleet 
7ftnd army of Romans. They were twioe expelled by the valour of Amru, 
f ^ P«"l fro® the distant wars of Tripolis obd 

SisHnin fftodity of tho attempt, the repetition of the insult, and the 

S to swear that, if a third time he 

into the eea, he would render Alexandria as aooeseible on 

MirS narta of T ^'8 dismantled 

several parts of the walls and towers, but the people were snared in the 

clmatisement of the city, and the mosque of Meroy wos ereotod on the snot 

where the victorious general Imd stopped the fury of his troops. ^ 

[> Other ButhorlUes state that Alwandrla foil nine moatlia after HBraollua’ deatli.] 
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THE ALLEGED BUEErSQ Off THE LIBEAB7 - 

We should daoeive tho ex^isotatioo. of the Teader if we jpasaed in silence 
the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is deaoribed by the learned Abul- 
Fa^ aj. The spirit of Amru was more curious and lioerol than that of 
His brethren, and in bis leisure hours the Arabian ^ief was xdeased ^yith the 
conversation of John* tlie last dieoiyilft of and who derived the 

surname of Eliilopon ua from Jiia laborious studies of ^mmor and pliilom> 
jdiy, Emboldened Tjv this familiar interooiirse, Phuoponua presumed to 
solicit a gift, inestimable in his opinion, contemptible in that of the barhari- 
BUS — the royal library, whldr alone among the spoils cd Alexandria had not 
been appropriated by the visit and the seal of the conqueror. Amia was 
inc^ned to gratify the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity refused 
to alienate tlie niinuteat objedt wiSio u t the nonRant o f tM f»|il4pTi ■ and the 
well-known answer ot Umax was inspired by tlie ignorance of a fanatic: 
“If these wvltinge of the Greeks a^ree with &d book of God, they are use- 
less and need not be preserved ; if they disagree, they are pernioious, and 
ought to be destroyed.*' The sentence was executed with blind obedience ; 
the volumes of paper or parchment were distributed to the four thousand 
batlia of the city \ and aumi was Uiriv incredible multitude, that mx months 
was barely suiEoient for the consumption of this precious fuel. Since tlie 
J>pna8tiea of Abul-Far ai have bean ^ven to the world in a Latin version, 
tlie tale bos been repeatedly tronsoribea { and every scholar, with pions indi^ 
nation, has deplored the irreparahle shipwreok of the learning, we arts, and 
the genius of antiquity. 

For our own part, we ore stroagly tempted to deny hotli the foot and the 
consequences. The fact is indeed marvellous. “Read and wonder I" 
says the historian himself j and the solitary report of a stranger, who wrote at 
the end of six hundred years ontheoonBnes of Medio, is overbalanced by the 
sileuoe of two annalists of a more early date, botli Christians, both natives of 
Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutyohius, has amply 
described the conquest of Alexondi'ia. The rig^id sentence of Omar is repug- 
nant to the sound and orthodox preo^t of the Mohammedan oaBuists s 
expressly declare that tiie religioyis books of the Jews and Christians, which 
ore aoquii'ed by the right of war, should never be committed to the flames; 
and ^at the works of profane science, historians or poets, physicians or 
philosophers, may be lawfully applied to tho use of the f&ltiuul. A more 
deetruotlve oeol may perhaps be attributed to the first Buccessors of Moham- 
med ; yet, in tins instance, the confiagratlon would have roeedily expired in 
the dencienoy of materials. AVs shall not reoapitulate the disasters of the 
Alexandrian library, the involuntary fiamethat was kindled by Gnaar in his 
o\vn defence, or the misohievous mgolry of the Chi^tiaas, who studied to 
destroy the menuments of idolatry,^ But If wo gradually descend from the 

[1 The losB sustained In Coosar'e time vas repaired by Antonv's gift to doopatn of tlie 
library of PereamuS'. Alexandria poaaaeeed two Ubtories i one, that of the Drooblon, which was 
deatroyod duniw the popular -tumults in the rolgn of Qalllenus, 908 i.o. ; the other, that of the 
Senvpetun.whlcm wqttmenoed the same fate from the violence of TbeopbUvts. os relate in oh. 8&' 
to wAloIi QIbbon? liAB bore referred. Tlioso relaable oolleotions had, tberefota, dlsanteared 960 
yooTfl before the invasion of Egypt by Amru ; nor In that Interval dras history record a ininoBi 
patrloroli, or profeofi, who had either the nooss or the will to roplaoe them. Tho tale ox Abul« 
S^a] A would not have been so industriously olroulated, had It not served the purpose of those who 
wished tolmpatetotlmbftrbarlAneonquevoTsofltQme the guilt of darloenlng^ world. Qlbbon. 
says he felt sti>ongly tempted to deny botii the iaot end tlis oojiBeqnences of tula Irreparable siii^ 
wreok of learning, as being founded ou tho rimple anthoxily of Abm-7araj» wUlht Enlydhlua tend. 
ISl-Maklii 0 ore both allont on tho subjeot MllmaD,^ boiyever, adds that dncfi this pcM sevoial 
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ggo of tbo ^ntoniiifla to that of Th eodosiua. we tdmll learn from a ohain ol 
contemporary witnessea thab~tHe~ro7nl*'palacD end the temple of Serap ja no 
loceer contained the four, or the soveu, hundred thousand volumes} which 
had been assembled by the ourioatty and magnificence of the Ptolemies. 
Perhajja the church and seat of the pAtriarobs might he enriched with a 
repository of books'} hut if tlie ponderous mass of Arian and monophyaitA 
controversy were indeed consumed in the public baths* a philosopher may 
nlLow* with a Bmile* that it was ultimately devoted to tlie beneflt of mankind. 
Wo sincerely regret tim mote valuable iibraiies which have been involved In 
Uio ruin of the Roman Empire; bnt when we seriously compute tlie lapse 
of ages, the waste of ignoronoe, and the calamities of war, our treasui'es, 
rather than onr losses, are the object of our surprise. Many ourloua and 
interesting facts are buried in obhvion; the tbi'eo great historians of Rome 
have been traimmitted to our bands in a mutilated st ate, and we ni^e deprived 
of many jdeasing compositions of the lyric, iambm, and dxamatio poetry of the 
Grecks^^ Yet we should gratefully remember that tlie misohances of time 
and acrident have spared we classio works to which tlie suffrage of antiquity 
had adj^ged the first place of genius and glory; the teachers of ancient 
knowleojB who are still extant had perused and compared ^e writings of 



Abajuo Wa&ron 


their predooeesors! nor can it fairly be presumed that any important truth, 
any useful discoveiy ra art or nature, has been euatohed away from tlie ouri- 
osiCy of modem ages. '' 

Egyptj 4”^^ balanood the demands of iuatioe 
w ^ management of the revenue he disapproved tlie simple 

but oppreMive mode of a caption, and prefenud with reoBon n proportion 
T from tlw olenr profits of agriculture and 

tribute was appropriated to the anmiol ro- 
fwira of the dikes and oanols, so essential to the publio welfare. Under this 


Mwun,« Von Kammw.f and Bllv do Siinvi I’tofoBsor 

of the Ilbrnry, by the command of Oriarf bayS au 

simttar clmree against the crusndora. riio ,5^o^*fJ“|"Bdon writer bi-luge I 

Incredible number of throe mllllono of yolumea. »* * oonlahied tho 

olty, Count Bcrtmiii 

to be burned, an tbo works of the folso prophet S ‘ ^ 
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navigation, whioh would liave joined the MecUteriunaaiL and tlie Indian Ocean, 
was soon disoontinued as useless and dangerous : the throne was removed 
from Medina to Doiuasouss and the Gheoian ^ets might have explored a 
passage to the holy cities of Arabia. Q 

Amru, being now possessed of Egvpt, began to look a little further 
towards the western part of Africa; ana in a short time made himself master 
of all that country which lies between Baroah and ZawmkTi. Shortly after 
this he took Tiipoli a. If we consider -the ^ttenf^f Ins success, it mone is 
great enough to command our admiration even thoi^h nothing else had been 
aooomplislied in any other part. But in the East, eUbo, the viatorious 
arms made no less ^ropesa, and the Mohammedan orescent now began to 
shed its malignant infmenoe upon as large and considerable dominions as 
the Bomnn ea gle aver soared ove r. About this time, A.darbn.ijaM, Ainwerdah , 
Harran. Roh a. Hnklmli .^iaibin. E byeg. Siwim, unfVTfhftrMftti brought 

under subjeotion to the Saracens. 

About two years after tills, Omar, the caliph, was killed. The account 
of hia death is as follows : One Firuz, a Persian, of the sect of the magi, or 
Parsoes, as being of a different religion from the Mussulmans, had a d^ly 
tribute of two nieces of silver imposed upon him by his roaster, and made hm 
complaint to Omar, demanding to have a part of it remitted. Omar told 
him ne did not think it at lUl unreasonable, oonsidering he could well afford 
it out of what ho earned. With Ills answer Piruz was so provoked that he 
did 08 good as threaten the caliph to his f aoe, who, however, took little notice 
of hk passion, h'iiiiz watched his opportunity ; and not long after, whilst 
Omar was saying the morning prayer in the moatiua, stabbea him thrice in 
the belly with a dagger. The Saracens in the mosque rushing upon him 
immediately, he made a desperate defence, and stabbed thirteen of them, of 
whom seven died. At lost, one that stood by tlirew his vest over him, and 
seized him ; when, peioeiving himself caught^ he stabbed himself. Omar 
lived tliree days after the wound, and then died, in the month of Pbul-haj, 
in the twenty-third year of the Hegira, 644 A.D., after he had reigned ten 
years, eix months, and eight days, and was Bizty'thxee years old ; .which 
IS the same am at which, according to some antitiots, Mohammed, Abu Bekr, 
and Aifiha, Mohammed’s wife, died. 

The conquests gained by the Saracens in his reign were so considerable 
tliat, though they had never been extended, the oountries they liad subdued 
would liRve made a very formidable empire. He drove all the Jews and 
Christians out of Arabia ; subdued Syria, Egypt, and other territories in 
Africa, besides the greater port of Pema. Aim yet all this greatness, which 
would have been too weighty for an ordinary man to bear, espeoiallyif, as in 
Omar’s case, it did not descend to him as an hereditary possession, for which 
he had been prepared by a suitable education, hut was gotten on a sudden 
by men who bad been acquainted with, and used to, nothing great before, 
had no effect upon the caliph. 5 

Neither splondid victories nor extensive dominions ohaneed the stern 
obai’aoter of Omar ; he still preserved the rustic simplimtj of his manners 
and his anoient oontempt for luxurious ornmnent. when he departed from! 
Medina to receive the submisakoii of Jeimsalem, he was mounts on a red 
oam^, having for hia entire equipage two sacks, one oontaininjg com and the 
other fruit ; before him was a bsathern vessel of water, and behind him a laree 
platter from which he used to take his meals. In this guise he travelled the 
entire road from Medina to Jerusalem, punishing the Mussulmans who led a 
Boandaloua life, and providing for a rigorous administration of justice. 
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On his ftrrivftl, the inhabitants prepared a splendid palaeo for his reception ; 
but he refused to enter the city, and had a tent elected outside the avails. In 
this tent the deputies found the master of their destinies sitting on the 
naked earth. The terms granted to the citizens of Jerusalem are remarkable 
for their moderation j the security of the persons and properties of the inhab- 
itants was guaranteed, the free exercise of religion permitted} and the 
churches allowed to remain with their present possessow. Even when the 
caliph was anxious to erect a mosque, he requested the patriarch to point 
him out an appropriate situation j that prelate led him to the spot where 
Solomon’s temple once stood, which was then covered with iiltli, and the 
caliph readily accepted the ground as it was. He himself set tlie example 
of clearing the rubbish \ the army followed with eager emulation, and the 
mosque of Omar, erected on this spot, is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of Ambion acchiteoturo. But tboueh tolerant to the Christians, the onlipli 
showed himself severe to those of his own followers who had deported from 
the rigour of the national laanuets. Having learned that some of hU men 
wore Bowing robes of silk, he ordered them to be extended on the eoith, 
with their faces to the ground, and their silken robes to be torn from their 
shoulders. Ho puui^ed with the bastina do those convicted of drinking wino; 
he made proolamation that those who had transgressed, should ooouse them- 
selves, and such was the inSuenoe he possessed over his troops, that many 
voluntarily confessed their guilt, and submitted to the degrading punishment. 

In the history of Mohammedanism, Omar is a parson second only |u im- 
portanoe to the founder of Isl am. His strict severity was useful at a time 
when iinproaedented success seemed to excuse military violenoe { his impar- 
tiality greatly abated the calamities of the oonquest. He did not spore the 
gallant -Klialid, but it is probable that, in his conduct to that hero, he was 
actuated mow by jealousy than by a love of justice ; it must however be 
added, that in no instance did he permit high station to shelter oppressors. 
tiA curious oircuiDStanoe, charaateristio of tiie age, is reoordod. Omar carried 
lla cane with which he personally chastised officers even of tlie highest rank, 

, ' whom he detected in any guilty ootlon, and hence arose the proved, ** Qmar ’s 
[Cane is more terrible than the awmcl oLth^ brtiveBt w arrior. ” 

If His stno^ess m enroroing religious ordinances was carried to the very 
extreme of fanaticism j by his orders the splendid library which the PtolomioB 
had collected in Alexandria, was said to have been burned to heat the publio 
baths i and the invaluable records of Persia, assembled by the zari of tlia 
Sassanidos in M adain, were hurled into tha waters of the Tigris. His early 
education naa rendered liim insensible^ to thT^Miris of litgroture or art j 
when his generals sent him, from the palace of the Persian kings, on unrivalled 
piece of tapestry, representing a flower garden, worked with gold and precious 
stones, he ordered this elaborote piece of workmanship to bo out in pieces, 
nnd the fragments distributed to his soldiors. For hie own use, he had 
nmthor palace, nor court, nor house ; during the time of prayer, he publicly 
oinoiated in the mosque j the lemamder ot the day he spout in the streets 
and squares, and it was there he gave audience to the amboasadors of the 
most powerful cotemporary prinoes. His dress was not better than that of 
hia mean^t subjecte j when roproachod for the deficienoies of his appoarnnoe, 
he relied, « I would rather please the Loid by my conduct, than mon by 
my dreM, He was more indisoriminAte in hxs oharity than Abu Bekrl 
the first tohph relieved none whose distress had been oocMioned by vicious 
conduct, Omar g®yo to all who asked. When reproached for making no 
distinction, ho replied, Man is placed upon the earSi, only to do good to hia 
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bretlireii ; the judefmeut of niAxi’s woitliiness bIiouH be left to his Creator.” 
The temperance of Omar was as xemarhable as his simplioity j his ordinary 
food was coarse barley bread seasoned with aaltt and on days of abstinence 
the salt was laid aside ; his only bererage was water. When at meris, he 
invited all who chanced to be present* to take a share. 

Eut the splendour of his publio works was a strange oontrast to the mean- 
ness of his private life. We nave already mentioned tSe mosque he caused to 
be erected in Jerusaleni ; lie also ginatly enlarged and beautified that which 
Mohammed hod built iu Medina. ' By hia orders, the foundations were laid 
of cities that rapidly grew to ^*eatnes8, Old Cairo, Cufa, and Bassora. Ha 
caused the oaual between tlie bnle and the Bed Sea to be repaired and opened, 
in order to facilitate the importation of corn into Arabia, which the Went 
enlargement of the cities hod rendered a matter of prime necessity. It was 
Omar, who first introduced the custom of dating »oin the He^‘a ; before 
hia time the Arabians dated from the lost great event which had interested 
the whole nation, — a war, a famine, or a plague, — and thus rendered their 
clironology a mass of inextricable confusion. To liim ^so is owing the 
institution of a police force in Mecca and Medina, the establishment of a fund 
to provide for the pay of the onnjr, and the preparation of an equitable scale 
of rewards for those who had distinguished themselves in the propagation of 
Islam. It is no wonder that, with suoh claims to admiration, we name 
of Omar should be so delebrated among the most rigid sects of the Mobam* 
modans. But while the Sunnites labour to extend the fame of Omar, hia 
memory is detested by the partisans of Ali ; hU name is the proverbial 
expression for nil that is base in. the oountries where the Shiite principles 
prevail ; no person that bears it, dare own It in nublio i and to such excess 
do the Persians carry their hatred, that they otiebrate the day of Omar’s 
assaasination as a pubUo festival. ' 

Omar, finding death approaching, was at a loss whom to nominate his sue- 
oesBor } and, to remedy tne difficulty, devised the most extraordinary expe- 
dient that can be imagined. He aiieoted that a council of six titould he 
assembled after his death, that three days should be allowed them for delib- 
eration, and that if, at the end of that time, they had not agreed on a new 
caliph, they should all be slain. The six who met to deliberate under these 
oiroumstances, were Ali, cousin and eon-in-law of Mohammed, Otbman, like- 
wise his son-in-law, Zobair, the cousin of the prophet, and Abd ar-Bahman, 
Tfdha, and Saad, his favourite companions. After some dtiiberation, they 
elected OtWan, and he woe installed third caliph. 


OTBU:Al!r, THB THIBD OALEFH 
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Othman avos, like his predecesaora, a native of Meooo, sprung from a 
different branch of the same tribe that had given birth to the prophet. He 
mai'ried sucoossivoly two daughters of Mohammed, long acted os his secre- 
tary, and enjoyed liis intimate oonfldenoe. It is said, that Mohammed was 
BO delighted witli the generosity displayed by his secretary, tiiat 'he ex- 
olaimed, 0 my God, I am satisfied with Otbman, be thou also satisfied with 
him.” On another occasion, seeing Othman approach,- he covered hia face 
with his robe, and said, “Should not I be owamed^ before a man whon 
merits would put angels to the blush? ” At the time of lua aooestion:, he 
was more than eighty years of age, but his health was unshaken, and the 
vigour of his facuBies unab&ted. 
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The third oAUpli puraucd the warlike policy of his predecessors ; hy his 
orders the Mussulman armies completed the conquest of FersiSi and extended 
the sway of the Sataoena to tne river OxuS) and the borders of India. 
Kortbein Africa, as far as the shores of the Atlantic, was subdued by another 
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Omar's stem character to resist the progress of luxury and dissipation ; tlie 
weak Othman utteTly incapahle ot any similar exertion. The wild sons of 
the desert began to rivm in magnlhoence the most wealthy monarohs j they 
became amUuoue of palaces and titles, they preferred the s^endour of the 
court, to the glory of the held. Othmon’s gentleness and fao^ty accelerated 
the proffiesa of cottupUon } naturally generous, he was unwilling to refuse 
any ap^esnt, and as the foremost oanaldatos for office are generally those 
least Mted for its duties, tho adminiattatlou fell into the hands of the design- 
ing and the profligate. With some show of reason, the old companions of 
Mohammed comnlmned that they were set aside to make room for the family 
of Othman; and, with still more justice, that the imprudence and wanton- 
ness of youtli was preferred to their experience. 

Hetigion did not escape from the general corruption ; new sects began to 
be formed } and the jealouay of the partisans of Ali didly eoquired fre^ 
strength. Abu Dar, an old companion of the propliet, misrepresenting some 
laasages of the Abran, declared that the ri<di6S of tlds world were the sonroo 
of every oriiiie, and that the wealthy should be oompelled by force to give 
their auperiluitiea to the poor. Such dootrine was sure to oWin e favour- 
ablo hearing in a half-civiliaed country, where, from tho unequal distribution 
of plunder, a fow had been suddenly enriched, but tlm great buUi of tbo 
population reduced to comparative poverty. At the same time another sec- 
tary sunounoed that Mohammed was about to reappear, and execute justice 
on tie wicked and cruel men who tyrannised over tlie Mussulmans. Tho 
approaebinff regeneration, despised their rulers, and 
neglected duties of social Ufe. The second revision of tlio Koran, or- 
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part of tho Egyptian army marched suddenly to Medina and demanded an 
immediate reform of abuses. By a liberal use of promises and xiersuasions, 
they were induced to retire ; but it was only to return the following year, 
irritated by disappointment, and strengthened by large bodies of partisans 
from Oufa and Bassora. Othman onoe more soothed the mutineers, but as 
they were returning home, they learned that the oaliph’s secretary had sent 
oi&olal orders that they should be massacred. It ia not quite certain that the 
oali]di had sanotioned this peiddy, but that it waa meditated does not admit 
of doubt. The soldiers, justly enraged, again appeared before Medina, 
demanding the head of the seoretary; when that was refused, they slew 
Othman himself. 

The fatal day on whidh this atrocity oooun^ed waa Friday, which the 
Mohammedans keep holy. It was Othman's custom on this day to fast until 
he had I'cad througn the entire and he was engomd in the perused of 

the Boored volume, wb^ the approach of the ftUftRanuR was announced. 
Some of the caliph’s friends advised him to make some preparations for 
resistance, but he replied tliat he had seen Mohammed in a dream, and 
hod been informed that they should break their fast together that day in 
X:)aradise. 

In the lueoniime, the oonspiiators advanced sword in hand. Five hun- 
dred guards attempted to cheok their progress, but were cut to pieces ; the 
calipee wife tluew herself in their pam and had her band out on ; the sons 
of All, and some of the old companions of the prophet, endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate the mutineers, but wore forced to consult their own safety by flight. 
Othman tranquilly read the in the midst of the confusion { he 

scarcely deigned to raise his head when tiie enraged soldiers hurst into 
his apartment. At their head was a son of Abu Bucr, named Muhammed, 
who seized Othman by the beard, and prepared to strike n fatal blow. The 
caliph, looking him steadily in the face, aslced, 0 Mubommed ! what think 
you that your sainted father would say, if he saw my beard in your grasp?’’ 
Struck with the words, Muhammad drew back in silence i but his compan- 
ions, less scrupulous, rushed i:mon Othmmi, and he fell covered with woi^s. 
His blood gu^ed upon the Koran whioh ho held in liis hand ; it is said to 
be still preserved os a relio in the mosque of Damascus. So great was the 
terror diffused by this event, that iu> one darod to perform the funeral obse- 
quioB I the body lemmned tliree days unburied ; at length AU gave orders 
for its Bopulture, but it was buried by night, and in a private oemetery. 

The orthodox Mussulmans zevoienoe Othman in wiq present day for the 
action whibli exoited most resentment in his own, namely, the revision of the 
Koran, They oite respeotiDg him, the following^ tramtionary saying of 
the prophet, I have seen the name of Othman written on the gate of para- 
dise ; 1 nave seen it marked bdiind the throne of God, and on the wings pf 
tlie archangel Gabriel.” The Shiite regard him as a usurper, but they do 
not execrate his memory so muoli os that of Omar. 

At first the horror inspired by this murder was so great, that idl parties 
were reduced to mleuoe. The surviving companiona of Mohammea took 
advantage of this interval of tranquBli^, and nominated Ali fourth caliph. 

Ali AVM the son of Ab u Talib, that uncle of Mohammed who had so 
fait^ully watched^ over his~oluidhood. He had been the first to eoknowr 
ledge the divine mission of his cousin, and he ever manifested the most 
devoted attachment to hie person, '^^en Mohammed fled from Mecca, 
Ali disguised himself in the prophet’s robes, and placed himself on his bed, 
tiiat the Meccans might not suspect his escape. When' he followed hiu 
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Datrott fco Medina, he married the prophet’s favouiuto daughter Fatima, hy 
whom he lied several children. Mohammed on many weaaione show^ a 
BtroDff love for Ali j bo appointed him hie lieutenant his first expedition 
against the Greeks, at Tabue, and dunng occasional ahsonoe, entrusted to 
him the government ot Medina. It is supposed, on very plaumble f 
that Ali was ftotually nominated hie Bncceaaor by toe prophet, hut that 
Aishft prevented the droumatance from being Jcnoivn. Ihis injustice was 
deeply felt hr the son of Abu Talib and his partisans, but pertio^arly by 
Mohammed's relations, who thought themselvea neglected by the ^roo flrsfc 
calipbB. In, vaiu, however, did nis fnends endeavour to j^rsuade Ali to 
attempt the forcible seizure of the reins of government j Jie replied con- 
stantly, Giat he would never reign except by the free anffrages of the Mua- 
aulmans. During the re^n of Omai*, nia loyalty was eo notorious, that he 
Avos oppointed governor of Arabia dnrlTig the caliph’s abaenoe at Jemaai- 
lem I ne lefuaedto Join those who oonapiwd against Othman, and one of bis 
sons waa seveiely wounded in defence of that sovereign. Fiudly» when, 
elected, he very reluctantly consented to accept tlie dignity of oaliph, wliioh 
had twice dready proved fatal to its possessors. 


Au (sse-eoi a.d.) 

Ali commenced his reign by deposing all the governors of the provinces. 
Amongst these were several men of great influence ; especially Moawiyah 
the son of that Abu Sufyan, who liaa been long the chief of tlie Keooan 
idoUten, and the bitter eaemy ot Mohammed. After Mecca had su)>- 
znitted, Mohammed made Moawiyah one of his private seoretarios ; the 
caliph Omar hod raised him to roe government of Syria, and ho had now 
Tulw that important province during fifteen years. Crafty, subtle, intrigu- 
ing, possessing inflexible obstinacy, and boundless ambition, he received 
AU’s mandate for his deposition with violent iiidiniation. As he was a near 
relative of Othman, he resolved to deolare himeeS Ms avenger, and though 
that sovereign had left children, Moawiyah olaimed to be his heir and 
successor. He found allies in the centre of Arabia ; and while the Syrians 
were preparing to tnke arms, Aisha, with a numerous body of followers, 
WM already ia the field. Though sho had notoriously shared in the con- 
spiracy against Othman, she now proolaimed hereelf hie avenger, and she 
denounced All oa the author of his death. 

Joined with her were TaUia and Zoboir, two of Mohammed’s old com- 
panions, who well knew the folseliood of Aisba’s allegations. They had 
Men the foremost to swear allegiance to Ali, but not having obtained all 
tlmt they desired, they ranged tl\ein86lve8 in the ranks of the rebels, to 
whom tlieir presence gave additional confidence. The obligation of their 
oatlw tlmy evaded by the expiatory ofFerings prosoribod in fifth chapter 
of the Aora»^ which is one of the greatest Wots’ on the character both of the 
book and its author. 

Aisha, contrary to the established custom of Arabia, led her forces in 
person, mounted on a etron? oarael, and proteoted by an escort of picked 
men. When she approMhed a small village named dowab, all the doga in 
the place rushed out and barked at her with great futy. This she regarded 
ns an evil omen, and declared that Moliammed had told her, « One of mv 

^ Attacked by dogs in Jowab j take 
caro that you be not the moked person.” ITuU of she wished to 
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i*etuni ; but Zobmr and Talhn, knowing how important was her presence, 
suborned fifty false witnesses to swear that; the village was never known by 
the name of Jowab. As she stUl seemed anxious to depai't, they spread 
a report, that the army of Ali hod gained a position in their rear, and con- 
sequently that she oould not return in safety. ^^This,” say the Moslem 
historians, ** was the first pubUo lie told since the promulgation of Islam.'' 

The two armies mot at Khoraiba, a plaoe in the iiei^bourhood of Bas- 
Bora; All’s forces amounted to twenty thousand men, all pi^ed soldiers, 
those of Aisha were more numerous, out they were, for the most part, raw 
and undisciplined levies. After a brief contest, the rebels were routed ; 
Talha fell wounded mortally from his horse, and with his dying breath 
besought pardon from God for his shore in the mtmdei of Othmon and hia 
treachery to All, When told of this, the generous conqueror exclaimed 
that God hod granted Talha time for repentance before receiving his soul 
into heaven. Zohair escaped from the battle, but was overtaken on the 
road to Mecca by his pursuers, who out off his head, oud broup'ht it as an 
acceptable present to toe caliph. Ali ej^ressed so much ind^nation at 
toe sight, that toe beavers aesalled him with bitter lepToaohes, saying, You 
are the evil genius of the Mussulmans i you consign to hell those who 
deliver you from your enemies, and you name those who attack your men 
conipanioua of Satan." The victoryi however, oould not be regarded aa 
complete until Aisba had been fori^ to submission ; the strictest orders 
were given, to respect her person, but also it was desired that no pains- 
shoula be spared to make her prisoner. Seventy men had their hands cut 
off attempting to seise her camel by the bridle ; the pavilion in which she 
sat, was stuck so full of arrows that it resembled a porcupine { at length a 
soldier out the back sinew of toe cornel, the animal fell helpless on his 
knees, and Aisha remained a captive. Muhammed, toe son of Abu Bekr, 
was sent to take charge of her | siie loaded him with the fieroest invectives, 
but he did not make any reply. When ehe was brought before AU, he 
I'eceived her in the most oourtoous manner, recommended her to forbear 
from meddling with public affairs for the futuie, and sent her under a faith- 
ful oacorb to Medina. Thus ended the first great battle between the oppor 
nents and the partisans of Ali ; it is frequently called by eastern writers 
**tlie battle of the camel" from the animal on which Aisha rode j it was 
toe prelude to many and fearful scenes of elaughter. 

The rebellion in Syria next engaged the attention of Ali ; Moawiyah 
had not only rejected his offers of accommodation, but denied his title to 
toe ooliphate : in order to jusrify this rebellion, and atrike the eyes of the 
multitude, Moawiyah procured the bloody robe in which OtlmiBn was mur- 
dered, and caused it to be borne in solemn procession through toe streets of 
Damascus. This sight so powerfully inflamed the popuUix passions, that 
though it was then the middle of summer, more than toirty toousand pet- 
sons bound themselves by a solemn oatli, not to taste fresh water, until toey 
had avenged toe death of Othmon. Among the leading partisanB of the 
Syrian governor was Amru, the conqueror of Kgypt, who seemed to share 
the general excitement, though well aware that Ali wss innocent of the 
imputed crimes. ' . 

The hostile foroea met in toe plains of Siffin, -on the westeni bank of 
the Euphrates, not far from the city of Hacoa. Neither leader was prepared 
for general notion, and ninety days were wasted in deaultoiy sfirmiBheB 
between divisions. His impetuous valour gave All the victory in most of 
these encounters s he ohallenged his rival to decide the dispute by single 
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coni))at; but Moftwijftli \^ould, not venture to enter the lists. The Inst 
action at SifBn continued all night, to the ^reat disadvantage of the 
Syrians ; they would have been driven from their verjy entrenohmenta, had 
not tile cra% Moawiyah made an appeal to the auperstitloua feelings of All’s 
followers. He ordei^ some of hu men to place copies of the Korm on the 
points of their lances, and advancing to the front of the lines, exclfilm, 
“This Is the book that ought to deci& all differences between ua ; this is 
the word of God, and the code of our faith j it expressly forbids the shedding 
of Moslem blood.*' Goorse as was the artidoe, it had the most complete 
success i the trooto of Irak, riie flower of tlie caliph's forces, tlirew down 
thcii arms, and ^amorously demanded that a negotiation should be com- 
menced. In vain did All command them to continue the fight, assuring 
them that Moawiyali disregarded the Korms and was ec^ually ^e enemy of 
God and man \ the soldiers clamorously replied that they would not nght 
a^inst the book of God, and threatened the caliph with the weU-known mte 
of Othman. 


From the moment that he was checked in the midst of victory, Ali seems 
to have despaired of the issue of the contest ; when 1 ‘equired to name an 
iirbitratop, he coldly answered, “He that is not at liberty, cannot give Ids 
advice j you must now conduct the aSair as you think proper.” His soldiers 
took him at his word, and nominated on the part of Wie caliph, Abu Musa, 
whose chief merit was, that he had written a faulty copy of the .Koran, 
and whose fidelity had been long more than suspected. Moawiyab appointed 
» more subtle negotiator, Amru, universally regarded os the most 
able statesman of the period. The arbitrators were enjoined to decide the 
dispute according to the Kbron and the tveditions of the prophet, and to 
pronounce judgment in the next month of Ramadbnn. 

Amru persuaded Abu Musa, tt\afe the best plan that could be adopted, woe 
to declare the throne vacant, and proceed to a new election. When the dav 
for giwng judraont arrived, Abu Musa, as had been agreed, first oaoended 
tne pulpit, mid with a loud voice pronounced the following words: *• I de- 
pose both Ah and Moawiyah from the onliphotB,in the some manner that 
1 draw this nng from my finger,” Amru next asoeudod, and said. “You 
have heard Abu Musa pronounce the deposition of Ali : I confirm it ; and I 

supreme authority in the same manner that I now 
dmw this nng upon my finger. I hail him os the legal successor of Othman 

This unexpected declaration created a violent tumult. Abu Musa aoouHfld 
W of breach of faith called him a wretch, a dog, on uncaerbaMrand 

imprecated on his grave all nameless desecrations; Anirn replied that Ids on. 

^ Fraud- 

sapidity , at the same time, he stoutly maintained his sentaMn 


mine.® IWns 

tho time which AuSdlS against these fanatics, and 

in new conquests. It would he fH* omployed by Moawiyuh 

rage,vhichlue<lan p«ZJlm^^^^^^^ ““ 
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We hare already mentioned the view taken of affairs, by the fanatical 
Kharijites. Three of this aect happ^ed to meet at Mecca, and after some 
discourse agreed that if the three chief oausea of discontent were removed, 
namely, All, Moawiyah, and Amrn, the affairs of the Mnssnlmana would 
soon be restored to their ancient fionriBhing condition. Finally, they re- 
solved to devote themselves for the common advantage, and agreed, that 
on a stated day, one should slay Ali at Oufa ; anotlier, Moawiyah at Damas- 
cus ; and the third, Amru in Eg^t. The attempt was made $ Amru oh 
that day did not appear in publio $ Moamyah escaped with a few alight 
wounds ; Ali alone received a mortal stroke. 

The respect which the Shiites have for the memory of Ali, holders on 
idolatrjr. All the Mussulmans, however, now join in oommiaeratiiw his 
calamities, and blaming the violenoe of whioh he was the viotim. Every 
time that they pronounce his name, they accompany it with the benediction, 
« 6kid render his face glonous.** 

^om the contest between Ali and Moawiyah, the drat of the Omayyad 
caliphs, arose the diatinotion of the Mohammedans into Sunnites and 
Shiites. The chief points at issue between them, are the following ; 
(1) The Shiites, or os they coll tliemBelves, the Adollaus, or lovers of 
juatioe," assert that the three first oalLphs were usurperB ; the Sunnites 
declare that they were legitimate mouarohs, elected according to the sunna, 
or traditional law of the propliet. (2") The Shiites regard Ali oa the egund 
of Mohammed $ some <‘8sert hia superioritv, but the Sunnites deny raat 
he possessed any speola lity. (8) The Shiites assert that the Koran is 
mane void by the authority attributed to tradition ; the Sunnites say that 
tradition ia iieoeasary to complete and explain the doctrines of the JSiran, 
The Turks, EgyptiEuis, and Arabs belong to the Sunnite sect ; the tenets 
of the Shiites are professed by the Persians, a great portion of the Tatars, 
and several of the Mohammedan princes in India. 

AU was buried at Cufa, but Uie exact place of his sepulolire oannot be 
determined. A magnificent mosque has been erected in the neighbourhood 
of oity, which is called Meshed-AIi, the place of All’s martyrdom } it is, 
to this day, a favourite object of pilgrimage to devout Mussulmans./ 

So, after a most turbulent and unhappy oaliphate, M ^ed of his wound, 
in the sixty-third year of liis age, and the fifth of his reign, 661 A.D., and 
the thirty-e^hth year of the Hegira; making the third cwph slain within 
twenty years by the hand of on assassin. 

An -was an upright and honourable man, a patron of literature and the, 
fine arts, and himself a poet. He Gerteinly mented better treatment* at the 
hands of his own subjeots, having been a just judge, and a kind and paternal 
governor ; oftener forgiving than punishing the misdeeds of those who were, 
so frequently conspiring ngoiiist his life and interosto. His lineal descend- 
ents are sheriffs and emirs; permitted to wear their turbans and hair in a 
peouliar fashion, differing from the usages of all other Modems. 

Ali left two sons, Hasson and Hosein. Hasson was in bis thirty-fifth 
year when he suooeeded his father, as the fifth caliph of the Moslems. T^ 
people chose Hnsaan without opposition, owing to his having been a favourite 
of hia grandfather, tlie prophet; whom also he is said to have resembled in 
features. Moreover, he was a benevolent, upright, and devout man; but he 
grievously lacked the energy so indispensable ror a ruler in troubled times. 
The new oaliph would willingly have disbanded the army ready to march 
upon Syria j for he was no lover of warfare, and would rather have fcrfeited 
£e Syrian provinces than mixed in battle. 
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His brother Hosein, howaTer, was a -warrior ; and so Waro many of the 
vetdron ffenerals who had sworn allegiance to his father, and whose plans he 
was thecofore eompelled to follow up. He acoordinglv marched upon Syria \ 
sending forward twelve thousand light troops, under Kais, to oheok the 
progress of Moawiyflh, who was advancing to meat Hassan'a armv. Kais 
succeeded in repelling fclie Syrians ; and secured a position, where ho might 
await the arri-val of the mam body of the army, which, however, never 
reached its destination. The troops of Hassan were ohiefly from Irak, and 
not inclined to enter upon the oampai^; moreover, they knew him to he on 
inefficient commander. A revolt bioJce out amongst the soldieiy, in which 
Hassan was wounded. Tliie ocouvred at Madmu, and the oaliph was com- 
pelled to seek refuge with the governor in tlie oitadel. He iiltimately sent 
proposals to Moawivah, offering to abdicate in his favour, under oertoin stipu- 
lationa, to which liloawiyali readily agreed. So, to tlie great indignation of 
Hosein, Hassan abdicated; and eventually the two brothers settled in 
Hedina, where Moawiyah supplied them liberally with funds. 

This aet doubtless saved a good deal of bloodshed; and, in the 
ninth year of the Hegira, the sixth oallph, Moawiyah I, b^on to reign. HU 
first act was to almost exterminate the sect of Seccders; a people oven moro 
dangetone than the modern Janissaries, and against whom tho ctilipli 
Moawiyah had deep hatred, owing to the stab he had received in Damascus.t 
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irOUlTOATIOII OF thb omayyadb 

With Moawiyah oommenoed the dynasty of the houae of Omayyah, 
called the ** Omayyads.*’ This oaliph is said to have pafernniaatl literatur e} 
and during hie reign many of the Greek soieaoes were first introduced into 
Arabia. MoawiyoE succeeded in re-establishing peace in hitf dominions. 
One of his earliest appointments wua the reinatatemfint of Amm in the gdy- 
ernmeut of Egypt} aRottinff him, in grateful recognition of his BOrvioesrthe 
whole reyenne of that wealthy oonntry for bis iife-time} but Amra was 
advanced in years, and only enjoyed his preferment for a short time, dying 
in 668 . 

Moawijy^ah now turned his thoughts to foreign conquest} hoping to leave 
an illustrions name, together with the royal suooession, to his son Yaaid. 
Accordingly he sent him, at the head of a powerful force, to subduilEat 
famous oapital, which was destined in later years to become, as it now 
remiuns, the headquarters of Ishunism and the seat of the Modem rulers. 

Great preparacions were afoot, and the trocms were despatched both by < 
land and sen to attack Oonatantinople . The Greek power was. on the de-. 
0 ^ 0 } their emnoror, a grandson of Heraolius, indolent and unfitted for his 
high office } and the Moslems entertained stm^ine hopes of success. Their 
fleet passed the Dardanelles, and tho army landed witliin seven miles of 
Constantinople. The besieged hod fortified the place, and repulsed the 
assault witli the Greek Are — A new and terrible agent of destruction to the 
Moslems, who, after ravaging the urnghbouriug coasts, wintered about eight 
miles from Constantinoples at the island of Ovsiou s. Through six long, 
years they strove, but in vain } countless lives were lost, ships wreoked* and 
vast sums of money expended. I^^ng praotice and tho neoessoiy ener^, 
revived in tho Greeks a few sparks ox that military ardour whiou had lor . 
years been slumbering. They even sallied forth ana attaoked the Moslems} 
punishing them so severely, that Moawiyah, now an old man, was glad to 
obtain a tmoe for thirty years, paying the em^ror annually three thousand 
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mec^ o! goldt fifty slaves* aud iiftv Avabtau bovaos. Yazid is aaoused of 
Win? instigated the murder of the mild and virtuous HassaUt 'who had 



4 , perpetrated 

Moamyah sent A^hbar ban Nafl al-gghn* a oompotont ganorSITto follow 
up the ooiiq.q fia^ so triumphantly oommenoed m Afrioa by APdallidi J|3Qn 

' id from r 


Saad. Thm^aS^iooeeded from' Damosous 'widi ten thousand liorso^ mak- 
ing good speed to^vards Afrioa; and* his force rapidly auginonting by tho 
accession m barbarian troope, he retook the oity of Ovrene i but during tho 
siege many of its magnificent odifioea were desti'oved. Continuing west- 
ward} he traversed desolate wilda and jangles* and passed tlirougb plaoos 
infested with lions, tigers, and aer|»nt8, until ho beheld tlio doinoina of 
ancient Carthage, the nmaent Tuniaiaa _p rQyinoflH. Hero he founded a 
atronghold — a kind o£ caravansary, where stores might ho aoouinuluted, 
and whose thick and lofty walls might prove a safeguiu'd in cioie of dofoat. 
This plaoo ayeututdly gave origin to the oity called O arwa hnt oiLNalrvvan 
literally signifying a lodgment for travellers and boosts. 

Meanwhile Aiaha, nAo had caused so much disoord and blooilshod, 
had, in the fifty-siicth year of the Hegira, numbered her yoam upon oiirtlu 
One of her last acts of vengeance was the refusing Bopiulure to tlio body 
of gsMa n, who had e^resaea a wish in his testament to ho buriucl by Urn 
sideofliia grandsire, Mohammed, insisting that tlio mansion was hci's, mnl 
osirying her malice even beyond the grave, so tliat Hassan was intorrod iu 
the ordinary liurial'grouD.d. 

The sand of Moewiyali’s life was now rapidly running out. Ho was 
wixious, ere death, to render tlio caliphate heroditary, end to povpotiiato it 
in his line. Aooordingly he publicly named his son xazid ns hie buooohbi)?, 
end commanded the proyinces to send deputies to do Yoal^ to him. Tliis 
was more than Mohammed himself or any of bis suGoessors hiid vonlurod 



, , j ^ - Monwiyoli woro intro* 

duoad the luxury and apUndoui-, so linked with oil our notions of oriental 
pomp and proverbially designated the insignia of a oaliplmto, ^Yhioh hud 
. Bu^eeded to the stern and frugal simplioity of the oavly Islams. Tho wulura 
Md the gardens of Damasous were irresistible persuasions to imloloiioo— 
teat peculiar luxury, known among the Orientals by tho torm haif, and iu 
the West by toe expi-Msivo ItaUan phrase, doloefar nimte. TJio scat of tlio 
caliphate ms fixed at Damyo us ; for neithorTiloatmnibr Oiifn was now con- 
sidered a fit residence forbid Moslem caliplis. Moawiyah, having provided 
for his son, gave up the ghost in 680 A.D. 


YAZID MADE OALIPH [^ 0 - 

Yarid, then in his toirty-fourth yea r, was proclaimed oalinh— a man 
who 18 said to have beouTgjlfod with tolents, but addiotod to ovory chiliuHinir 
vice, delighang in eplenaid attire, pMsionntely fond of ^ 

mnpg given to Indidge in the^^indolent yf/ id° S tUriSf ^ 
long re^ence ui tho delightful but onerveting'^mate of Diimiisane lint 
whSnt the eeventh caliph ivae idly epondmg Sle ho™ li hrn^J 
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general Aohbn r had returned to liia eommaiid in Afriooi to pursue his oareex 
of conquest. lie traversed Num idig (^giers), the extensive oountries of 
MomnnA fmd,thn nnnlnnt.Mnj^^^Minhdnmg and converting the inhabit- 
ants, till, ttiTiviiiff at the western slidres of Afnca, the waters of the Atlantic 
opposed his farther prograss. Hero, spurring his steed up to the saddle- 
girths in the surge, he is said to have olevatea his sounitar towards heaven, 
oxoloiming, ** Did not tlieso waters present an insux)erable boii'iei', I would 
Qurry^ the faith luid the law of the faithful to oountries loaohiug from the 
rising of the sun to tho sotting tliorcof.'* 

But soon after this tidings reaohed Aohbar tliat n rebollion bad broken 
out in liis rear. Ho had overdone hie taslc, and liad now to pay dearly for 
the temerity which die sngaoious Omar hud so often and so ooi'ofully re- 
pressed auion^t his gonorola. As he maiohed through N nmid is,. he was 
mudli liarassed by a band of . movmtamoflrs, who would never let themselves 
be entangled in a pitohod battle $ but desoonding fmm tlieir fostnesaes, out 
o Jf the strag^lera, _and carried.. httVQo.iuto-ih6- brsken .ranks. Aohbor saw 
that dcstniouoii was inevitable ; and aooordingly liberated his rival and 
prisonoT, Muhog ir, tolling him, tliab tins was a day of martyrdom, and oon- 
sequoutly,* liberty for tliuni all ; and that lie would not therafore deprive I 
him of earning for himself tho paradise of tho faitlifnl. The little Islain I 
bond WAS literally out to piooos s and tho bodv of Aohbar was found upon | 
a heap of slain, liis broken soiinitar still grasped by his lifeless liand. 

During those ovonts in Africa Yosid was ondeavouriug to seoure uudis- - 
putod possession of tlio oaliphate. Tho only two whom he feared as com- 

E etitors woro lloflcln and Abdallah , tlie sons of Ali and Zo boir. who wore 
otli residing oTMotRiiar Satiil wrote from DanMous to the governor of 
Medina, Aireeting him to roquiro from them the oath of fealty j hut they, 
learning tliat thoir lives would bo in iniril through tlio intrigues of the gov- 
ernor iuid of |)f\n T-Ttilram^ UlO vUlainouB ox-sooretnry of Othmon, fled 

with thoir faimlios to Mecca, whoro they openly ox>posed Yazid. 
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Hosofn WAS slain, and his family sent oaptives to Damosous, whore they 
woro'wdll trontod by Yazld ; who sout thorn under oaroful oouvoy to Medina. 
The annlvoraivry of tho martyrdom of Hosoiii is kopt with great solomni^in 
Persia and Hoclin j and in after yoars ii sxilondid mausoleum was erected on 
the spot whoro ho foil, oullod by tho Arabs the ”Mgghgfl_llQSfiui*' (the sep- 
uloliro of Hosuiii). llio death of liosoiii furnisbod Ms friend and survivor, 
Ab dall ah tho son o f Zob air, witli a fresh olaliu to the ooliphato, and a sub- 
jobV oiqmblerhTliis able hands, of being well turned to nooount in working 
upon the foolings and faitli of tho Islanis. Ho whs soon proolaitned ooliph 
by tho houBO of llashon i. possossing at tlio same time a majority in liis favour 
at Moooa and Modimu ^ ’ 

Opou robellion broko out, and Yorid with diHionlty found one infirm old 
general to ospouso liis causo. Tlio votoron Muslim quitted Damasous with 
twolvo tliouBftnd hovao and. five thovuwnd foot. Arriving at Modino, he found 
the plaoo securely ontronohod and fortiflod. On tho fourth day the city was 
stormed, and oonipollod to surrondor. Ali, tlio son of Hoaolu, and the parti- 
sans and household of Omayyali, wore dospatohod under careful eBcoii; to 
Damasous, and then tho plnoe was given up to throe days’ pillage. Xn the 
sixtiotii year of tho Hogiva, 688 Muslim, wjioso meiuory £a weotatod' 
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by all deyout Moslems, died on hia maroh to Meoon; and the oomimnd v/m 
ftMumed by Hosein ben Numair, a Syriaii by bu-th. Ihis general besieged 
Mecca for forty days i and jnat as the inhabitants foured to slituo the same 
fate as the people of Medina, news arnvod tlmt Ynzid had exjiirod at Hnw- 
thirty-nmth year of hie age, 68^ A.i>. This event ohaiW 
fortunes of war, Numair offered allegianoo to Abdallah j but this Inttoi*, 
feorintr treachery, aimply permitted the Syrian groneral and jus troops, witli- 
out aims, to march in prooession round the ruins of tho Knaba, wluoli had 
been destroyed during the siege by fire. Pai-t of tlio faimly of Oinayynh, 
then at Mecca, aooompamed tho Syrians on their return to Damascus. 

All the seotariona of Ali hold the memory of Yazid in abhorrence, as tho 
instigator of tlie murder of the two brothers, Hassan and Ilosoinj and 
ohaige him ivitii saorilege, in oidoring tiie saolc of Medina and Moooa. 

Moawiyah IT, son of Yazid, was proolaimod at Dainasons oighbli oiUmli of 
tho Moslem empire, being the third of the house of Omayyah, a iiinix feeble 
in mitifl and body, and one of the sect of Kadarii, maintaining the free will 
of men against the dictates of wiser oounaels and better oonsoionco. Tliis soo- 
ond Moawiyah was in hia twenty-first year when ho roluotontly mssinnod tho 
caliphate j for his health was so bad, that ho was ooxnpollod (most probably 
from weak eyes) to shut liimaelf up in darkened apartments, whonoo tho 
Arabs named h^ Ahu Zaili—thQ father of Night. His ulilof oouusollor 
was one Om ar Ah ekaus, who is said to have oounsollod him to abdioato, 
after a shoftrSwaylif-six months' duration j for which advice the Omayyods 
buried the unfortunate man (dive. This youtliful ealipli rofuBod to nomi- 
nate a suooessor, deolaring that his gi'andfather liiul heon a usurper, liis 
father unworthy of so high a tnist, and himself umvilllng and imAt to 
undertake it. Soon after his abdication he died, the wreck of a diHeasod 
frame and morbid temperament. 

/ Again was Syria rent with civil discord. Tlie people of DoinaHons favour- 
ing the olaims of Merwau, tlie secretory, os regent during tho minority of 
Khalid, Yazid's son ; whilst Egypt, Babyloiua, Aiubia, lUionisan, Momna, 
and Mecca acknowledged Abdallah ben 2Sobair os oaliph. Muaiiwhilo, 
Obaidah ben Zehad, the same that had caused Hosoin to bo slain, thought 
the present an auspicious moment to secure for hinisolf an indox>«ndonco. 
^ter many fatigues he arrived at Daumscus, in timo to tako an activo port 
in the eleotiou of Mexwan sa (udipli, while Bossora donlarod its allegiai\(*/U 
to Abdallah. The olaims of the former were ndniittud only in Syria, luid 
there were even there two faotions. A ooufiiot ensued hokwoou tlio two 
factions j and the victory sided with Merwan, who was pitiolmmod oalixih 
and obliged to marry the mother of Khalid, Yazid's wife. 

Merwan speedily mMohed agabist Egypt, but twice roturnod; and again 
twice faced about, tidings haying roaehod Mm about tho prowoss ox his 
lieutenant, another Amru, who ultimately subjugated Egypt. Tlio })ooplo 
of Khoraaaii refused to acknowledge either caliph $ thoy appointod Bolim, 
a younger brother of Oboid AlliUi, to aot as regent, till affiura should bo finally 
settled. The nokle people of Oufa seemed £o awakon from a prolonged 
Mlurgy, and declared in favour of tlie desoondaiits of Ali ; only, howovor, 
the next day to repudiate them. Four thousand mon, undor an aged gou- 
erel, aid absolutely start on a fanatical expedition to destroy both wlahuivwts 

to the caliphate and tlieir adherents; and so, rushing upon tlioir fato, tliov 
were all slam. ^ 

MoauwMle, the fato of the herolo Achbar on tho plaina of Niunidia was 
known at Damascus and Medina. At tlxia time reinforcements arrived from 
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Egypt, which helped to revive the courage of tlie Moslema. This only endured' 
for a while ; a large foioe from Coustaiitinoi>lo, under experienced genorala^/ 
lauded on the ooaet of Africa. The Egyptians deserted tlieir standard, 
Kairwaii waa vanqiiisliedi and tlio Moaloina oompelled to fall book upon Barca. 
Ahdiil-Malilc, the cldoat son of Morwau, marched to the succour of the dis- 
comfited Islam general ; and the two forces combined marched upon ICoir- 
wan, dofeating the enemy in every action, and finnlly replonted the standard 
of Idam in Kairwaii. After tills AbduUMalik returned to Bamasous, where 
Merwan, Jinving oausod him to be proclaimed as his successor, died after U 
reign of about eleven montlis, in tlie sucty-seoond year of tlie HegirO) 686 AJK 


AllI)UI^HAI.m:, O ATJTH C08fir77WLA.».)^^^^' 

Abdul-Malik, tlio elovanth caliph, was prooloimod and acknowledged in 
Syria, Egypt, and Afiioa. Ho waa in the pimo of life when he sueoeoded 
to tiio uiusnudi full of eutorpriso, and disbingulsliod as an able general and 
an aooomplisliod suhohirj but so avaricious ^at ho was surnamed hy the 
Arabs ICiiJliol Haglin. si ofiilfyincf in ovr vernacular, *‘akiuiliut.” Abdallah J 
bon Zobair wjw still aolcuowlodgcd 'oalipir‘6f~ir|[i®'";bMlof tlie Moslem / 
doiiiinions; holding tlie seat of government at Mecca, which gave him great'' 
influonec over the troops of mlfpma, that even at that early period annually 
resorted to the Kaaba. Audiu-Malik, jealous of this, ostimlished a rival 
city of pilgrimage \ fixing for tliis purpose on Al-Kudus C Jeruside m^ sacred 
in tbo eyes of Morioius, ns the field coimoctod wiili tlie iMts and rev^ations 
of Jesus Christ and of Moses fboth of %vhom they aolcnowledge and rever- 
cneo ns premhotsb, ns wol\ ns ttio stage whereon Mohammed pretended to 
havo mauo bis iniraoulouB asoout to iioavous besides all this, the plooe wns 
Burroundod by tbo tombs of the i^triaiuhs. Tbo temple at Jerusalem, 
whore Omar had iirayod upon tbo steps, was oonvertod into a mdsque; and 
it ws onlargod so as to onoloso those stops, and the stone called Jacob’s 
stone on wliioh tlio patrinroh is said to have ^tiinborod during bis inured 
dream. This was kissod by Moslem pilgrims, as they liad heretofore kissed 
tlio Blaok Stono of the Kanbn. During the oalipbate of Abdul-Malik there . 
was a florco warrior, n sou of A biL OSaidt^l y whn wna ntgped Al-Mukbto r 
(or tlio Aveiigor), bocauao lie nudor^olcto avenge the deatli orHraein. 
With nlinoBt iiisupor a blo difiloulti os to contend ngauist, he aecompUslied his 
Yowj being m^Uuly wmiiided, and his Rmoll but sturdy band of seven hun- 
dred followers out down to a man. His death ouablod Mnaa ben Zobair . 
a brother of tbo caliph Abdallah, togovorii Ba bylonia and Cufa > He was at 
tills period a ooiiioly man in tlio Ihirfcy-sixtli year of life, and in 
points wbll adaptod to gain tbo ostcom and love of tlie people. 

Abdul-Malik boaring of bis suouoss invaded .Babylonia himself; heading 
Ills army, and leaving liis cousin Aitfro, who liad boon Merwan’s lieutenant 
ill Egypt, to govorn Syria during'' his ^ ebsonoe. The kinsmen, deeply hated . 
oacli otliorj and tlio oaliph had barely turned his back before Amru aspiwd^ 
to tbo caliphate. Abdul-Malik boaring this, baatoned back j pKtt a deadly 
oonfliot onsitod between tbo two oouains and tlieir adherents in the streets 
of Daniusous. Tbo women are said to havo ruslied between the combatants, 
liolding up tlieir ohildrou and imploring both sides to desist from so un- 
nataral a oombat. Amru laid down bis anus, and articles of reoonoiliatiw 
woro signod . Tbo caliph broke Ills faith ; and, getting his cousin into -uu 
^wov, ho striiok off bis head wltli his own soiroitar j then,T)onisbiiig his family, 
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he put all who had aided mth Amru to death, On the depaTturo of tlio exiles 
ihe ooliph demanded the written contfaot of Amvu*e widow, who I'opUod 
that she had folded it iu his grinding sheet, to bo produood at tlio day of 


judgment. 

Abdul-Malik now resumed his xnaroh -to Bahylonlai having sont trusty 
messengers before him to tamper with tlie fealty of Abdalhdi’s subjooia. 
A battle took place near Tad fpnp ^Pp lmyray and tlie oiiliph possossod liim- 
self of Babylonia and Feraian Irak. Abdul'Kolik appointod his brather 
Besher ^n Merwan governor of Babylonia $ naming Musn bon Nosaiis 
who liad long enjoye^ hio father’s offlfide noe, as viair to tho yoiitliM 

g overnor* This man we shall find hereafter figuring as a noted oharivoter in 
le pages of Islam oonquost. The ooliph intrustod Musa witli tlio military 
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® r«®po"“Mei »nd Uw young govarnor oon- 

fCS™ Abaul-MaUk rolumod to 

mmascue. He was now undisputed sovereign of nil tho onstorii uarb nf the 
dommmns. ^d further seou«d peaoJin otlmr nuS!rbra slu^ I 

Ohriste emperor; Kniid aU tlK 
bea^rnugSmYntov^X'eUtc^ Abdallah, and/ 
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but hie precaution was unavailing. ' Hrt^jg j i^'ived at tlie oity gates. Before 
oommenoing tlio assault, arrows, wlieroto proclamations and letters for the 
inhabitants wore attneliod, wore lUsohavgou over the walls, warning the in- 
habitants to doHort Abdallali, who was ho obstinate os to resist to the last, 
though tlioir saorod city should orumblo into ruins. The oity was assailed 
with battering-rams, whilst iinming balls of pitch and nanhth a were tlirown 
over tho walla and sot ili’e to tho houses. 



to havo deserted to the 

were slain. In this f orlorn 

render j but, oonmiluItg^rkS^Tmther as \i8ual, she ramindod him that his 
father ^obniii hiul died for the same oauso, and advised him not to bend to the 


oftmp of Hajjiij, and many supporters of Abdallah 
irn plight ho was offered his own conditions of sur- 



after a dianstrous niuo years* i*eign, in tho Bovontv-seoond year of his age and 
tlio sovontloth year of tlio Hegira ; so thatln tlioso oliinates, where girls ore 
frequently mothora at fourteen and ftfteeu, the aged mo'^er of Abdallt^, who 
aided in the light to tlio lost, must have passed her eighty-sixth year. She 
died in a few hours after hearing of hor son's gidlant conduct and death. 
Thus ended tho rival oaliplmto. 

Tho oath of fealty was odmlnistorod to all the Arabs of those districts. 
HftM romalnod govyiwv of Moc^a and Mad ina, aa notorious for hia oruolty 
08 lie WAS renowned lor his valour. 

In tho year sovonly-throo of tho Hoglra peace was again lostorod tlirougli- 
out tho Moslem dnniinionH, which wore now uiiitod, undor the ooliphdom of 
Abdul-Malik ; and this oalipli, being freed from the bonds of oivil disoord, 
now.turnod hla thoughts to foioign eonquost, honing to revive in his name' 
tho early triuiuphs of Islam. First, he throw on the tribute to tlie Greek* 
emperor, whioh, originating in the roign ol ^Moawiyrdi I at »o nn i^hi nrs oigol d 
annually, had now augmoutod to tho yearly sum of ^10^.000 7 The Christian em- 




Wiilid roturnod with inuoli booty j 
by tho Moaloms, tlirougii tho treaohory of SOT gius. one 
gonorais. During tho civil wars in tho Moslem empire 
rotakon most of tliuir African possossions, slaving SSohair, tlio ooinxnonder of 


jreek eipporor's 


tho civil wars in tho Moslem empire Uio Ohrlstiahs had 
slaving 2 

Baroa ; so tliat it was only in tho mterioi^ tHiat Ui 


he Moslems yet hold any 

strong positions. Tho oaliph detormiiiod to recover all those. In the seyonty- 
f ourdi your of the Ilogira, llassan hon Nohman was sent, with forty thousand 
pioked men, to subjugate the nortliern eoasts of Afrloa { and prooeoded to 
Uartliago, of wbioh lie aflor a time made himself mastei*. Most of ^ 
inhabitants foil by the sword, but some osoapod by sea to Sicily and Spain. 
TJio walls wore domolisliod, tho oity given up to plundw* and several beau- 
tiful fomnles wore talccn captives. But wJille rejoicing over their late 


in the ofllng 
ffooii 


viotorioA, a (loot suddenly w 
stnntinoplo and Sicily, roiiiforoo 
undor tho command of tho profeot 
TJio Arab oominandor, finding 

whelming nnmbors, retired to iCaiiwan, wliore tlie Moslems for 


troops from Oon- 


yGotlis^oin Spain; uie expedition being 
Jolm, an oxpenenoed and valiftift soldier, 
himself unable to oontend against ovei'- 

rtiffed tb^- 
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i«aa nnHanfiv fiwaitiiiff tliB rGiufoi'cewonts, winch in duo tiino ftiTivod. 

Ked Carthiige, «nd razed that noble city to the ground, giving tho plaoo 
TO ^flHttea. The imperial troops ware rapidly expollod from tho oonat of 
Atoa Xt the Mos^me had a forimdable enemy to oontojid with in 
Kahina the aoroeresa, the mother of th^ IbiiK^iinawk9_!“>;^| so bniasBod 

tlir rli r nnn Ti ftf til** «ftWfl-anri ^aTl fl iit-Aohbnrr Undet^iia 

toe ^oora '^s-hanb atancl, mid aTtor ssvoral 

oncagattLenta Haaaaii was aompelled to fall baok upon tho frontiora of ligypt. 
Onto, Kahina ia said to have addressed hei* troops, auggosUng tluit they 
should laywaste the oitiea and oountries intoi'vemng betwoon liar own pos- 
naoainnB find iihfl land of EffTPt, saying tUttho woftlth and tho fvyntfuluosfl 


existed, to return again in greater numbers. 

Her suggeation waa immediately aotod upon. Oiiioa ancl towna wore 
razed to toe ground j fruit trees out down } fields doHolatod with firo ; 
and the whole aspect of the countoy, from Tangiors to Tripoli, convortod, 


from being one extensive garaen, iiuo a niueoua whb^u, wimajiuu t* waw ouimwi.- 
ing to shfiter a wayfarer from tbe sun. But the inhabitants of tho plains, 
who were great sufferers by tliis extreme measure, hailed tho rotnrn of tho 
Moslems. Kahina was again in the field. ThU Umo her xanlcs wore thinuod 
by desertion, and she was taken piisoiier end beheedod. Ilassau rotnrnod, 
laden with booty, to Damaaous, where ho was received with honour, and 
made governor of Barca, still retaining the military cmunmud of tho prov- 
inces in Africa. Hassan, however, fell a victim to his honours j for tho 
o^iph'a brother, then viceroy of Egypt, offended that his own lloutonant 
should be superseded in Baina, waylaid HoBsan and deprived him of his 
appointment, keeping him so closely guai'ded tliat ho cliod of a broken heart. 
Abdul-Aziz ben fiferwan, the caliph’s brother, named Musa bon Kosiiir to 
the oommand in northern Africa. Musa was sixty years old, but still ludo 
and vigorous. He was accompanied by hie three sons. 

Musa joined the army in Africa, and told tlio aoldiora that ho was one of 
themselves ; if they found him act well, to tliaulr Ood and uiuluiivonr to 
imitate him; if wrong, to reprove, and show him his error; ami if any 
among them had to oomplain, let them speak out like men. hMually,^’ Huiil 
he, ** I have Instxuctians from the enUph to pay you throe times tlio amount 
of anears due ” \ aud if anything mode riio ohoers of tho Koldiors more 
hearty, it was this winding up to his speech. A sparrow is said to have 
fluttered into his bosom whilst he was speaking, whioli Musa intorprotod into 
a favourable omen, crying ** Viotory, by the master of tho Kiiaba ; tlio vic- 
tory ia ours at the same time soattoring the featliors of the poor bird into 
the air. 

Musa was libend, and quite divested of pride— points that oudourod him 
to the Moslem soldiers. On first arriving he had to contend with a Ilorbcr 
chief, Warkastftf, who headed a inountwu horde that oommitlod iloprodations 
between Zaghwar and Kairwan ; him ho eventually killed, and hia sons, 
Abdiu-Aziz and Merwan, soattei-ed the mountaineers and innilo thoiu retreat 
beyond the borders of ^ tlie southern desert. Musa sent his patron a largo 
share of tlie spoils which had been taken in Africa ; and those olianood to 
oiriye in Egypt at the very moment that Abdul-Aziz, the viceroy, was at Jiis 
wite end bow to appease the wrath of his brother the caliph • The oallxih, 
who was an avarioious man, immediately deoidod in Musa’s favour) and 
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confii'inod liifl brother’s uppointment 5 mnking Muaft einir of Africa. It ms in 
the eeventy-ilfth voar of tlie Hegira that Miiaa was oonfirmedinhUpostj and 
in the eightieth he fought the sovorest contest of his i^ican campaign, 
defeating stvoiig lioriles of the biirbatians in their own fastnefises amongst the 
dahles of Mount Atlas. 

At last the two nrniioa oomo to a pitoliod battle, when a Berber chief chal- 
lenged any Moslem olinmpion to single combat. Thera being some delay 
in answoi'ing this oliallengo, Moiwan, the son of Mnao, was deputed to under- 
take the ooufiiot ; when, tliough vor^ inferior In size and strength, he slew 
both horse and rider, tlmisting his javelin through them bo^. Kasleyfdi 
the king of tlio Berbers was slain, and tiie yictoiy completed ; and Meimn 
espoused the daughter of the docofised king, liaving by W two sous. 

But Musa, not satisfied with tiinmplis by land, longed to launch out upon 
the sens. Tlie ouUph had ordered Ms predooessorB to erect an arsenal at 
Tunis 3 and Musii undertook to carryout this project, building doohyards and 
a fleet to carry out hia proposed euterpriso. Many people opposed l^ia Boheme, 
oven as tlioir descendants the modern Arabs sot tlioir face against any im- 
provomonts, as innovations whldi wore not practised by tlieir ancestors before 
fiiem. One old Boiber advised him to persoveroi and he followed the 
iidvice to Hitch purposo that, by tlio end of tlio year oighty-ono of ^e Hegira, 
701 A.D., the arsenal anil doo%aid were oompleied, and a strong fleet rode 
at anchor in the port of Tunis. About this time, a fleet sent by Abdul-Aziz 
took tlio island of Lampedusa, capturing immense booty; with wliioli his ships 
wore returning heavily Indon, when a mighty tempest arose j the fleet was 
driven upon tlio rooky coast of Africa, and noarly all hands perishod. 

Early in the oignty-socond year oi the Hegira, Musa embarked with 
u tliousaiid voluutcoi's, ohoson from the bravest amonmt his followers, upon 
his flrst naval oxpoditiou : hut when tbo fleet tvas ready to sot sail, much to 
the disnppointmont of those whom ho bod enlisted, ho disembarked and 
handed over the command to his tliird and yet untried son, Abdallah. He 
returned laden with spoil ; so mudi so tliat oaoh of his followers laid claim 
to one thousand dinars of gold as his share in tlie booty. This expedition 
woe tJio tori'iblo Algerine scourge in embryo, which in after years oarcied 
death and dovostatioii whorovor tlio blaok flag waved triuiuphent. These 
vessels returned to port about the same time when tidings readied Musa of 
tho doatli of the ouliph Abdul-Malik, which ooonrrcd in the eighty-sixth rear 
of the Ilogira, 70/3 A.p., in tho sixtieth year of his ago and twentieth of lus 
reign. Ills son Wiiliil was immediateW prodaimed twelfth caliph or Bucees- 
sor of tJio propliet at Damascus ; and Musa, immediately transmitting the ' 
caliph’s due of Uio immense booty brought home by the lato marine expedition 
from Tunis, at once obtained his own oonflrmation’ in his post as goveraoi' 
or omir of northern Africa, while the in.toi'osts of his sons were proportion-; 
atoly advanood. 1 

Wiilid was an idle and voluptuous man 1 ho intrusted the gpverninont of 
his vast dominions entiroly to the emirs appointed by his fawer, wliUe lie' 
liiinself, hating to be trouldod with the aftnirs of state, lived almost secluded 
from tlio world within tlio preoinot*! of his oxtonsive harem, where he had no 
loss than sixty-iQiroe wives and yot died without leaving any issue# His 
reign is only distinguishable for tho vast improvomente he introduced, in 
tho n.YGluteQt.urftl. stvlo of tho East , His onorvatod life seohidad him from, the 
woll-woii anil woli-worn laurels whioh hod secured for his aneestora 0 home 
and a name. One of his fourteen brothom, Maslomai inyoded Asia Minor, 
jnarohiiig on Oappodooia, and besieging tho oitv oi .uyima strongly garrisoned ' 
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by Cbristiana. Finally, Tyona was won j and while Mariama extended his 
conquests, his sou was spreading the faitli of Islam in the Fast. 

In the early part of Walid’s oaimhate the ileeta of Muaa oontiiiued to be 
.'the scourge of the western parts oi the Mediterranean. Some vessels pro* 
oeeded to sioily, some to Sei^inia $ Syraouae was plunde red { and hundreds 
of beautiful women were borue away by these ooff airs and sold to ndorii the 
barems of the wealthier Moslems, Abdallah idso made a suocessful deeoent 
upon Majoroa, whilst Musa and his eldest sons triuinphod over Foss, llo- 
gu^U, Morooco, and Sue : the valiant tribes of tlio Zeuotos capitulatod, till 
finally the caliph WaLid was acknowledged throughout Almagrob to Capo 
Kov on the Atlantic j and there remained only Tingittuiiib tho northern 
extremity of Almagrob, to be subdued. 

While the two vast continents of Burope and Africa woi ‘0 divided by tho* 
Straits of Hercules, Oeuta and Tangiere wore the rooky dofonoes of tiiia nar- 
row ^sage on tho African aide | tiiere roiuainod but the om)osito stronghold 
of Gibralwr to soouie the key to the Mediterienean j imd beyond this, m tho 
haze of distance, Musa shaded his eyes to gozo upon tho purple mountains of 
the fair Andaluata ; perhaps the night breeze waftod across that narrow chan- 
nel the strange fragrance of a thousand orange groves, intorinixod with the 
wild herbs and flowers of the mountains of Spain, and woke tlio weary Arab 
from his dream of the dreary reality of his hot African olimo to tho desirod 
conquest of tiiat unknown country. Brightly woi'o suoli droama roalisod in tlio 
siege and subsequent capture of Ceuta, ondin the ultimate conquest of Bpain.t 

Leaving the story of the Arabian invasion of Europe to a lator oliaptcr, 
we may contmue with the destinies of the Omayyad dynasty. » 
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Immediately on his succession Wolid had confirmed Hnjjaiintho govern- 
ment of and appointed as governor of Medina hie oousin, Oinur b Abd- 
received there with joy. his piety and goutlo olnmictor boing 
government important works wove uudertivkou at 
^ Walid, who, having no rivals to strugglo 
hiB attention to paciflo ocoupatione. Tho mtwmo 

S^OmAP improvements were introdiioocl. Tho ropuMi 
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Transoxiann or Mawftro-annahr, as far as the frontiers of China. Meaii-“ 
■while Muliommed b. KoBim invaded Mokram, Sind, and Mul tan, oarried off 
an imihenso boo^» andT reduced the women and ohildren'fo slayei'y. In 
Armenia and Asia Minor, Moslama, brother of tiie oallph ‘Walid, azid his 
lient6nants» also obtained numerous sucoesseB against tlie Greeks. In 
Armenia, Maelama even advanced as far as the Oauoasua. ^ 
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Wcdld, in the very year of his death, -wMoU took place in T16, 'wished 
to have his son Abdul-Aziz b. IValid ohosen os his sucoessor, and had offered 
hie brother Suleiman n groat sum of money to induce him to surrender 
his r^hts to the oaHphiite i but Suleiman obstinately refused to do so. 
Walia went still farther, and sent letters to the governors of all the prov* 
inoes, calling on them to make Uie people take the oath of allegiBnoe to hU 
son. Nono except Hojjaj and Kotaiba b. Muslim consented dus to set at 
nouffht the order of succession cstabllelied 
by Abdul'Malik; and Suleiman succeeded 
without diffloulty at the death of lus brother. 

Wo cfin easily ooncolve the hatred felt by 
Suleiman for Hajjaj, and for all that ho> 
longed to him, far or near. H&jjaj himself 
escaped by death j but Suleiman poured out 
his wrath on his family, and strove to undo 
nil tlint he had done, ^rst of all, Muliam- 
mod b. Kasim, tlio conqueror of India, who 
woa Qousin to Hajjaj, was dismissed fi'om 
his ^ost and ouUn>7ed. Hajjaj bad deprived 
Ya^d b. Muliallab of tlie government of 
Khorosau} Suleiman conferred on lum tlmt 
of Iralc. Kotaiba b. Muslim, on learninjg 
the aocesaion of Suleiman, knew timt his 
own ruin was oortoin, and therefore antioi- 
pntod the caliph by a revolt. Hut Sulei- 
man induced Kotaioa's troops to desert by 
authorising them to return to their homes; 
and when the illustrious gonorol sought to 
carry his army with him, a oonspirnoy was 
formed against him 'which enued in. bis 
inurdw. i ozid b. Muhollab, who preferred 
Kliorason to Irak, obtained pennission to 
exchange. Immediately on his return to 
Khornsaii ho set on foot a series of new 
expeditions against Jorjan and Tabsristan. 

But the inhabitants of IChornsan, whicdi he Cobtuub ov ak AiuaiAir wovak 
govomod oppressively, mode complaints 

against him to the caliph, Accusing him of praotising extortions in order to 
obtain suoh a sum of money os would enable him to rebel against his sover- 
eign. From that day Suleiman determined to get rid of Yasid. As, however, 
ho was thou dreaming of the conquest of Constantinople, he thought it pimdent 
to disBOinblo his dissatisfaction for some time in order to oonoentrAte Ids 
attention on the objeotiof liis desires. 
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The Bveantine EmpU'e was disturbed by intaranl troubles during tlio yoora 
71ft-717 A.D. Suleiman roBolvecl to take advantage of theso in order to iid 
himself forever of the hereditary enemy of iBlaro* and prepared a formidable 
e^widitiom A fleet of eighteen hundred vessels, equipped at Aloxiindna, 
swta to the coasts of Asia Minor, took on hoard llie Moslem army, oom- 
laanded by Maslama, and tranroorted it to Eviropo. Uiia army appoMod 
under the ivalla of Constantinople the Ifltli of Au^st, 717, livo months nftor 
Leo III. the leaurian, had ascended the tlirono. Onoe more llio Greek fire 
prevaUed against the Moslems. Their fleet ^vna doateoyod by bins tornble 
eueine of wai'i the aimy coiUd obtain no fresh supply of provisions, and 
swered all the horrors of famine. Meanwhile tlie eoliph, who desired to bo 
present in person at the taking of Constantmoplo, had aot out to join thoarmy. 
He fell ill at Dabik, not far from Aleppo, and died tlioro on tlio 22ncl of 
September in the aame year, after having nominated os his oAvn suooosspr his 
cousin, Omar h. Ahdul-Aai*, and ns suooobboi* to the latter, Ya:&id h. Abdul- 
Malik, his own brother. In vain did the new caliph dospntoh from Kgypt a 
fleet of four hundred ships to carry arms and provisions to the army 00101*0 
Constantinople 5 this fleet also was destroyed by tlie Greeks, and the Mos- 
lem army was decimated by famine, and soon by tho plagno as well. A 
hundred thousand men periahed miserably under the walls of Oonstantinoido, 
and Maslama bro^ht &Lok to Asia Minor a mere handful of soldiers, and 
t^t with great dif^ulty. ^ 


THB LAST OMA7YADB (IW-TW A.D.) 

The caliph appointed by Swloiman to bd hie eiiooossor' wee his cousin, 
Omar II, the een of Ahdvd-Aiii, a sovereign in whom recording to Hom 
authors were united all the virtues of tho groat Omar without iiTiy of tho 
latter's severity against unbelievers, while otliors noouso him of levying 
intdeiable imposts on. the Christians. Yazid, Suleiman's one time favour- 
ite, the governor of Kihornsan, was thrown into prison for dofaloatloii, and 
all other i^veinors received striot orders not to resort to force and oppression 
in spreading the doctrines of Islomism, but to proceed wltlv all miUlucBB and 
humanity. Unfortunately for the realm tlio rule of tho just and pious prince 
whose soul turned from earthly greatness and pride of conquust to tho joys 
of paradise, was of hut short duration. In tho third year of his reign he 
suooumbod to a painful malady whioli caused grave suspicione of poisoiung 
to arise against oertfun of his ambiHous kinsmen. Omar had not yet 
attained his fortieth year when, deeply mourned by all hia people, ho wtia 
laid in his grave at Deir Saman, in tJio neighbourhood of Hiins (wnioan). 

The four years' reign of Yozid II, who had heforohand boon apiioiiitod 
Omar's successor by hia brother, Suleiman, ran its oourso in the midst of 
oivil and foreim stnfe. Soarooly had Yozid, Muhallab's aon, learned of tho 
dpa 1 h of the caliph when ho escaped from prison and Hoeing to Irak, whoro his 
hrothers Md other kindred posssasad a large following, raised the standard of 
revolt. He was overcome, however, by the Syrian army under Maslama iit 
ij® l®^.bBnk of tho Euphrates, and sought and found death on tho 
oettle-fleld» ^ His brothers were also overpowered by tho liOBtilo forces at 
Jtepman, their wives and children were sold ns slaves and the robolUons 
mtAOs of Baaao^ and Wnsit were hsavily punidiod. At the same time wars, 
uesertiona, and oonspiraoies were rife in tho remaining provineos, oanochvUy 
in northe^ Africa ; while oven in Spain and southern Xi'ranoo tho Mnsloiu 
arms no longer met with their former success. Meaiiwhilo tlio oallph in 
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Damosous wfts giving himsaU! oomplotoly to the pleasures of love and song, 
and in the arms of a favourite slave was soelcing restoration from tlie 
fati^es aucl havdalupa of a ruler’s life. 

Yazid’s brotlior and snooesBor, Hislumi, adopted an entirely different 
course. Simple in taste, just aud pious like both the Omars, he bwi^ed 
from his oourt the luxury and oxtravaganoe in -wbioh most of his prodeoes- 
fioro had freely indulged. But the liousa of Omayyad had too many enemies 
oven among the bolievora thomselvas, and passions had been too deo^y 
stirred by the rooenb oivU war to make it possible tbot tlie twenty years’ 
reign of n prince who in spite of many praiseworthy qualities had by his 
avarice and sus^ioion iiiourrod tlio onimty of all the oity authorities, could 
run its oourao witliout suiforlng violenoo from storms and oeoidonts. The 
abhoiTenoe felt in Gufa toward tlieoruel and rapacious governor Klinlid, liad 
moroovor revived in tho minds of tiio mercurinl inli^itants of Irolc, ojl 
thoir former avei'sion to the Onmyyads, and liioited tho Shiites to fresh 
revolt. IChalid was indeed deposed from oiheo and foroed by torture to 
disgorge his ilbgot wealth, but tho consplmoy was already too widespread 
to bo oomplotoly uprooted. Zaid, a gi*ana8on of Huseiti, headed a revolt in 
riio streets of Cufa, wliioh resulted in a sUaip struggle during whioh the 
leader and most of his followera lost tlioir lives. Zaid’s body was muUlated 
and his hood sent to tho ooliph at Damnaous. But tlie now glory of marWr* 
dom served only to ouhanoe tho importanoo and sanotily of me Alicls, and to 
strengthen tbo ho})Q8 entertolnod by tho AbboBids, thoir kinsmen, o! entering 
riio suoeoasion and getting tho sovereimiiy away from the Koreislutos to 
seouro it to the house of Hisham to whicn alone, in the opinion of striot 
boliovers, it rightfully belonged. They hod a large following in Khorosan 
and Transoxania j and tlio lOiarijItos who, in oonsoquonce of the recent 
uaigns, had sproad over the oiitiro realm, served them in India and in Africa 
in uie execution of thoir ambitious plans against tlio Omayyads. 

Tho insurreotionstoonspimoios, and oivil wars whioh under Hisham brolro ■ 
out with over inoroasing violence in ilm provinces, multiplyinip: acts of 
rapacity and revenge, and dealing deatli-blows to tho welfare of country, 
stalo, and people by tho dostruotiou of i^ioulturo, industry, and trade, were 
so many indubitable signs tliat tlie unity of tho kingdom was about to be 
dissolved, that the might of tho Omayyad dynasty in Damascus was nearing 
its end. The subjugated populations were beginning to looover from their 
Burpviso and to bothfiik tliomselvos of formor times } and though the majority 
still romained faltliful to the now religion, tlio oonsciousnoss of tlieir nations 
identity and reniembrnnoe of the past wore not to be blotted from tlieir 
minds, and the bold loader who could best evoke ibsso Bsoret fe^ings could 
count upon warm sympathy and a crowd of followers. The dissimilw 
elements that religious seed had served to bind together in the first ^onthusi- 
asm of the ''Saorod War,” strove in course of time, as other interests 
Game uppermost and smothcrod nasBlons again broke loose, to separate 
naturally and onoo more bcoomo uistinot. These strivings on the part of 
the people towards indonondenoo wore offoetuolly aided by the divisions and 
hostilitios that oxlsted botwcon tlie various oonimandors, by the maohlno- 
Uons of tho Abbusida, and thoir co-religionists and by the avarice oi the 
oaliph who, ihotigh observing the olososfc parsimony in his own mode of. 
living, lovod to lonst his eyes on full state oofPors. 

Wftlid II, Hiriiam’s auoooasor, acattered tlie hoarded -treasures of his 
prodeoossor, and delighted flatterers, oourtiers, generals, and troops hy 
his boundless liberality* He disgraced, himself, on tho oihqr hand, by his 
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lioentiouanesB and wcoessea, and gave offonoe by running oounfcoi lo all tliq 
flooeptod Mohammedan onstoms and reHgious laws. Howoyoy loudly smooth- 
tonawd poeta» in ivhose company he squandered the wealth that was liis by 
oonreaaion as well as by inherifcenoo, might smg hia praises, the people were 
wrotli with the tinworttiy ruler who spent his tune m hunting and dobauon- 
erv found ^ his pleasure in ivinat song* and donee, indulged in unnatuvol 
vices and flouted public decency by carrying with him dogs and wine on a 
nilgrimage to Meooa. When, therefore, this godless oaliph sent to tlio gov- 
OTHora a circular letter jfilled with pious maxims of tlio stnotest orthodoxy, 
ealling upon all the people to aoknowledge and swear aHogiaiice to his two 
minor sons, Hakom and Othman, as their future rulers, tho unheard-of inno- 
vation excited the liveliest dissatisfaction. Bspooially loud in thoir com- 
plaints were the aoveieign's own kinsmen, who liod each in secret ohorisliod 
the hop© of suooaasion 5 so that now another and more throatoiiiiig danger 
was added to those by which the royal liottSe was already boaefc 5 disunion 
within itself. The sons of Hisham and Walld I allied theniHolYoH with tho 
enemies of the Omayyoda, and aooused tlio caliph, whom they Iiiul also per- 
sonally affronted, of ^unbelief, free-thought, and incest.” Even IChalid, 
hitherto steadily devoted to tlie House of Omayyali, hositatod at swearing 
allegiance to two children who “did not yet know how to pray, and ooiild 
not he accepted as lawful witneasos,” The caliph thoroupon gave him into 
the bands of his morted enemy Yusuf, governor of Cuiu, who uausod liis 
members to be broken one after another until ho died under tho tovtiiro. 
By this act Wolid increased the number of his oiiemios. A widuspruud 0011 - 
apireoy was formed in Bomasoiis and its vicinity, under the loadorship of 
ifaxid, eon of the former caliph Walid I, as a result of whioli the oomnvandor 
of the faithful was attacked Iby a ti'oop of insurgents in his castlo of Nndirn, 
and after a brave resistance was overpowered and killod, Tho following 
day his head was carried on the end or a lanco about tho streets of llauius- 
GU8, and his own brother Suleiman rofiised to bis remains tho lionour of 
burial. The reign of Yasid 111 lasted but half a year. As a fnnnor robol 
against the rightful sovereign, as an adlieront of tho dootrinos of froo-will, 
and as a parsimonious leader who curtailed tlio pay of his trooiis, ho liacl 
made many enemies s and would oortainly have suocumbud to the tirma of 
mighty Merwan, the Omayyad governor of Armenia end Adorbiiijan, who 
advanced upon him with a large army, had he not died just previous to tho 
onoounter. 

Merwan now entered Syria with bis seasoned, cxpoi'ionood troops, cap- 
tured Hims, and in a desperate engagement that tohlc piaoo in a narrow 
valley near Ain Diet defeated the Yemenite aiuny that HiBhain*H son, Sulei- 
man, had led into the field against him. In this battlo Suloinian loft seven- 
teen thousand men on the field of battle, and us many more foil into tho 
hands of Merwan, while the rest of his army Boattorod in diHoiflcr. WJiou 
we news of this battle reached Damascus, Ibrahim, whom Yassid HI had 
designated as his successor, fled with Suleiman from tho oapital, nftor Invv- 
mg put to death Walid’s sons and Yusuf, the earlier governor of Irak, who 
Were in prisom and seized the state treasures. Merwan, who had hilhorto 
acted only os Walid’s avenger and the protector of his sons, now fniiiul liim- 
Bolf m a position where he oould stretOT out liis hand towards tho orown of 
caliph, and cause the oath of allegianoo to bo taken to lumsolf. In order to 
give his pretensions the appearance of legitdinaoy he made known tlio stiito- 
wllow-priaoner of the murdered prinoos, who asserted tliab at his 
CLeatn the eldest of them had made over his right of siioocBsion to tlio throne 
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to him, Morwan. In spito of this Banotion, \^hether tnio or false, and in 
Bpito of tlio rooonoiliation whicli took plaoe later with Ibrahim and Suleiman, 
Merwon’s rule never mot witli full reoogniUon. The ^ttle of Ain Dior 
hod iniliotoci wounds too doei), had bi'ought uppormost in too many minds 
the floerod duty of revenge, to allow Mcrwan, the usui'peiv to ever come to 
peaceful enjoyment of Ms power. The yam's of his reign, were marked by 
uninterrupted sirugglos with hostile factions, who had again united and aU 
over the realm were stirring up the people to revolt. Even the Syrians, 
who had hitherto been the Oiiiayyad^s sti'ongost prop, wont over in part to 
tlie onomy, and Moiwau, witdi' nil hia militaiw talent and iho tireless aetivity 
tliatliad won for him tho ratlior doubtful title of Himar (Donkey), oouldnot 
ill tho long niii witlistaiid suoh determined opposition. Witli insurreotion, 
tribal feuds, and civil strife in every provinoo tlie whole realm was in a con- 
dition of anaroliy and lawlossucss tliat destroyed all private peace, and 
awoke in every breast an intense desire for a ilm hand at tlio holm of state 
that sliould guide it into loss troubled watei's. That suoli n ruler waa no 
longer to he loolosd for among tlie monibors of Idie house of Omayyah, divided 
os it was, Olid having foot on no solid, religious ground, had lately become 
tlie settled ooiiviotiou in tlio minds of all. 

Ill the East tho active iioriiaan, Abn Mndim, had raised the blaok flag of 
tlie Abbasids and had appoai'ed clod in black in oompany with his followers 
at the most splendid foasts, ** Under i^io embers,*’ said Kosr, governor of 
Khorasaii, to tho oaliph when ho begged help against tho house of Abbas 
and its ohanmlon, Abu Muslim, seo red ooals tlint will soon burst into 
flame and aufiooato or consume the wisest, body and trunk. As wood niu'sos 
Are to flame, so inoondiary apoeoliea prooipitato war, and in aatonidiment I 
ask, is tlio family of Omayyah awnke or asleop? ” 

After Nasr had sulTorecl numerous attaoks from Abu Muslim ho received 
from tlio caliph reinforoomonts under the general Kabata. But when the 
latter with ton thousand Syrians was dofeatod by Abu Muslim’s forces, under 
Kahtaba Kiisr flod with tho rest of bis troops to Horoodan. He did not 
live to reaoli tho nnoiout city, and his sueoessor to tlie governorship, siir- 
rendered to Kiihtahn who ivna just returnii^ from a second victory near 
lepahivn, on oondlUon that himself and his Syrian followers should reodye 
full pardon. Tho black flag of Abbasids now waved in all the lauds east of 
tlio Tigris, and for the family of Omayyah tlie decisive liour had arrived. 
Kahtnbu perished on Uie blood’^oakod battlc-fleld of Kerbeln ; but his son 
Hasan, who succeeded his father to tho command, oomjflctcly defeated the 
Syrian ai'iny, whioli was led by tho bravo governor Hwaira. It was now 
the turn of Cufa to display the blaok banner nnd in that edty Abul-Abbos, the 
lioad of tlio Abbasids, was proclaimed oalipb. 

Whon tlio news of tlicse ovonts roaohod the warlike Merwan, he gathered 
togeihor his entire military foroo and after causinj^ Ibrsliim, Uie eldest of 
tho Abbnsid brothovs, to bo i)Ut to dmvtJi in his prison at Horam, advanced 
to moot iJio onemy. On idio river ^lab, not for from tlie ruins of Nineveh, 
whore onoo in tlie neighbourhood of Arbela ond Gaugamola the fate of 
tiio Persian kingdom niiu its reigning house had boon decided, took plaoe the 
great battle whioli wrested from the Omayyods the soeptre of supremooy in 
Sio East, and gave tlio first impulse toward tho dissolution of the entire 
kingdom (January 26Ui, 750). Fortune which hod so long bean favourable 
to Merwan now deserted him 5 beset by treaohory and ill-ohance, he fled 
from the battlo-fiold to I-Iims and Domasoufl, whitliar but few of the soldiers 
that made up his mighty foroes could follow him, those who esoaped the 
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flword of the nnomy finding death in the waters of the stream. Abdallah 
thflCL beffftn a triumphal march through ail tl\e towns and oountnos tliat lay 
between Mosul anct Syria. Merwan, after having appointed his son-in-law 
Walid Eovernor, fled at his appi-oaoh to Paloatino. Here lie learned that 
the blame flag was also flying in Damft8CU8» where tlie terrible Abdalhdi, 
nicknamed “As-Saffan, the Shedder of Blood," hod celebrated his eninvnoo 
bv putting to death the newly appointed governor Walid, and he again 
Bou&t flight-— into Egypt this time. But inaurreotion had roaohod ovon Uie 
peaceful Nile valley, and in on unsucoessful engagement wltli tlio oijposiiiff 
faotionieta Merwan II oame to a violent end while seeking refuge in a ohurcli 

at Buair, in Upper Egypt. -i. ijj, i- i 

Wlfcli Merwan 8 deatli tlio last support to tlie unity of tlio kingdom was 
removed. Weak and unpopular os were many of tlie rulers of the Omivyyad 
dynasty, their sway nevertheless extended from tlie Indus and the laxartos 
to the western coast of the Pyrenean peninsula, and from the OaucasuH to 
the Bay of Aden. Sole founders and perpetuators of tlio Xslamito kingdom 
in the three divisions of the anolont worm, the early fame of live Omayyads 
served to gloss over many a fault iu tliolr later roprosoiittitivus, lonuiug a 
lustre to their names whioh aooording to thoir contesmuorarioa did not right- 
fully belong to them. Now that Aodnl-Abbas had uooomo ostablisUod in 
Damascus, the control point round which the whole poUtioal lifo of the 
Moslems had revolved was lost ; and Islnmisin was henoofortli to break up 
into ever widening smaller circles in whidli eacli unit was fruo to dovulop 
Individually, until tlie Mohammedan world sliould bo again reduood to that 
oondition of dismemberment whioh had at first prevnilocl among the tribes of 
tee Arabian peninsula. There were indeed among tho caliphs of Daumscus 
some to whom virtues and tlio ability to rulo were not denied by later 
writers. Omar IPs piety and love of justleo, and tlio oourt life of ITazid IX, 
bright with all the lustre tliat benevolence, poetry, tuid brilUtviit feasts could 
shed upon it, rooeived full meed of praise from poets and true buliovers. 
By borrowing from the Byzantines teeir methods of administration and their 
Greek-Roman culture, by attraoUng to their oourt physicuins, ivruhlUicte, 
and mateematioians, and enriohiiig tee simple life of tlio inhabitants of tho 
desert with the arte and convenienea of civilisation, tlioy showed fnturo 
rulers how to weld together native and foreign oonstituonts so tluit groat 
results might be obttuned, to unite many and divorso elomonts into one 
specific whole. But a stain rested upon tho name of tho Omayyatla that, 
in tho opinion of truo believers, could never bo wipod away. Tho bluoil of 
Ali and his family still dyed their hands, they had driven the saerod lino 
of Mohammed from tlie seat of honour, and tiiey had ooverod tlio head of 
Hosem with ridicule and contempt. These sins could not bo expiated by 
any single aot ; they constituted a porpotuol curse that must dosooiul from 
one generation to another o£ tlie raoe, dividing families by dissonsioiiH and 
internal feuds untU the whole dynasty should fliiftlly bo ovorfclirown.** 



OHAPTEB VII 


THE AllABS IN EUROPE 

Ik tlio progfGfis of oonqueBtf from tho north and south, the Goths sn^ the 
Saraoena enoountorod enoh othor on tho confines of Europe and Afiioa.* In 
the opinion ol tlio lattor, tlio diiforonoo of roli^on is a reasonable ground of 
enmity and warfare. As earlr us tho time of Othman, their plrationl squad- 
rons bad ravaged Ibo ooaats oi Aiidnluaia ; nor had tkev forgotten the relief 
of Oarthage by Uio Gothio auooours. In that age, os well as in tlie present, the 
kings of Spain Avero possessed of tho fortress of Ceuta j one of the columns 
of Horoules, which is divided by a narrow strait from the opposite pillar 
or point of Europe. A small portion of Mauretania was still wanting^to 
the African conquest j hut Musa, m the pride of Tiotory, was repulsed.from^e 
walls of Ceuta by tho vigilance and odurage of Count Julian, the Mneral of 
tho Gotlis. From liis disappointment and. perplexity Musa was i‘^ieved by 
an unoxpooted message from the Christian chief, who offered his place, his 
2)or8on, and his sword, to Uie suooossors of Mohoiumod, and solioited the disr 
gvuQoful honour of introdueing tlielr arms into the heart of Spain. 

If wo inquire into tho cause of bis troaohery, the Spaniards will repeat the 
popular story of liis daughter La Cava, of o virgin who was seduced, or mr- 
ishod, by her so voroign ; of a fatlier who saoiifioed his religion and country to 
tho thirat of revenge. The passions of prinoos have often been lioentioua and 
dostruotivo j but this well-known tale, romautio in itself, is indifferently sup^- 
imrted by external ovidonoo ; and the history of Spain >viU Buggest some 
molivQS of inteirestnnd policy more oongenial to the breast of a veteran states- 
inau. After the decease or deposition of Witisa, his two sons were supphmted 
by tho ambition of lioderio, a noble Goth, whoso father, the duke or mv- 
ornor of a province, liad fallen a viotim to the preceding tyranny. Tho 
monia'oliy wus still eXcotive \ but tlie sons of Wltiza, eduoatod on the steps of 
the throne, wore impatient of a private ststioii. Their resentment was more 
dangerous, ns it was varoisbod with Uie dissimulation of courts; their follow- 
ers wore excited by tho romombrnnoe of favours and the promise of a revolu- 
tion; and tlieir qnolo Oppos, arohbl^op of Toledo and oovilley was the first 
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person in the oLuroh, and the second in tlie state. It is probable that 
was involved in the disgrace of the uneucoessful faction ; that ho had htido to 
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OMid not forget or for^ the injuries which Kodorio and lifs family had 
sustained. Too feeble to meet hia soveTeign in arms, ho sought tUo aid of a 
foreign cower 5 and hia rash invitation to tlie Moow and Arabs produced 
the crfamitiea of eight hundred years. In Ms opisttes, or in a personal inter- 
view, he revealed the wealth and nakednosa of his country ; tlie ^Yoakll08B of 

anunpopular prince 5 the degeneracy of an effeminate people. 

The Goths were no longer the victorious barbariaiis who had humblod 
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Danube to tlie Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from tlio world by tlie Pyrenean 
Mountains, the suooeaaors of Alario had slumbered in a long peace ; the walls 
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oise of'armsj and the presumption of their enoient renown would expose 
them in a field of battle to the first assault of tlio invaders. Tho ambitious 
Saracen was fired by tlie ease and importanoo of tho attempt ; but the oxoon- 
tlon was delavedtlU he had consulted dm commander of tlio faithful; and his 

^ Xl. ! At... 


residence of Tangier, Musa, with secrecy and caution, oontiuucd his corre* 
spondence and hastened hia preparations. But tho rcinorso of the oonspiralors 
was soothed by the fallacious assurance that lie should oontont himBmf with 
the glory and spoil, without aspiring to ostablisli tho Hosloms beyond tho sea 
that separates Africa from Burope. 

Bemie Musa would trust an army of tlio foitliful to tho trailoL’N mid inil- 
dels of a forrign land, he made a lass dangerous trial of their stroiigth and 
veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans passed over in four 
vessels from Tangier, or Ceuta; tho plaoe of their dosoont on tho opposite 
shore of the strait is marked by the name of Tarik their oliiof ; and tho date 
of this memorable event is fixed to the month of Ramivdhan, of the ninety-first 
year of the Hegira. Their hospitable entertainment, the Oliristians who 
joined their standard, their inroad into a fertile and unguarded provluco, tlio 
richness of tlieir spoil and the safety of their return, aimounood to their 
brethren the most favourable omens of viotory. In tho oiiMuing spring, 
fire thousand veterans and volunteer were emoavkod undor the command 
of Tank, a dauntless and skilful soldier, who surpassed tho oxpootatinn of his 
chief ; and the necessary transports were providccl by tho industry of thoir too 
faithful ally. 

The Saraoens landed at the pillar or point of Buro^ie ; tlio corrupt and 
familiar appellation of Gibraltar (Jtbel at^Twih) desoribos tho mountain 
of Tank ; and the entoenohments 01 his onmp were tho first outline of tlioso 
foridfioations, which, in the hands of the British, have resisted the art and 
power of tlie house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors iuforiuod tho court 
of Toledo of the descent and progress of tlio Arabs; and tho defeat of liis 
UeutenoatEdeoo, who had been oommanded to seise and bind tho presunipLuous 
strangers, admonished Boderio of tlio magnitude of tiio danger. At the royal 
summons, the dukes, and counts, the bishops and nobles of tlio Gothic mou- 
thy, assembled at tlie head of their followers ; and Iho title of king of tho 
Bomai^, which is employed by an Ai^io historian, may bo excused by tho 
oloss ^nity of lanf^c^, religion, and manners, between tlio iiations of Spain. 

His .J*^^y,ocmeiatea of ninety or a Imndrcd thousand men ; tv fornridtvblo 
power, if tlieir fidelity and discipline had been adequate to riioir numbers. 
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The troops of Tarik had booa auguiouted to twelve Uiousaud Saracens s but 
the Christian moloontonts were attracted by the influence of Julian, and a 
crowd of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal blessings of tiie JSCoran, 
In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, tlie town of Aeres has been illnstrnted by 
the encounter which determined tlie fate of the kingdom; the stream of the 
Guadaleto, which falls into tho ba^, divided tlie two camps, and marked 
the advauoing and retreating skirmishes of threo snooessivo and bloody days. 
On tho fourth day, tho two armies joined a more seiious and decisive issue ; 
but Alario would have blushed at tho sight of his unworthy successor, sub- 
toiniiig on Ins head a diadem of pearls, onoumbored with a flowing robe of 
gold and silken embroidery, and reclining on.a litter, or oar of ivory, drawn 
by two white mules. Notwitlietanding the valour of the Saracens, tliey 
fainted under the weight of nuiltiiudes, and tho plain of Xeros was overspread 
with sixteen thousand of their dead bodies. My bi'etliren/' said Tarik to 
his surviving oompanlons, ‘«the enemy is before you, the sea is behind ; whither 
would ye fly ? h'oUow your general ; I am resolved eitlier to lose my life, or 
to trample on tlie prostrate king of the Bomnns.” Besides tlie resource of 
despair, lie oonflded in tlio seorofc correspondence and nooturnal intervieiys 
of Count Julian with the sous and die brother of 'Witiza. The two princes 
and the ni'ohbishoii of Toledo oeoupied the most important post; their well- 
timed dofeotioii broke the ranks of die OiirisUans ; eaoh warnor was pompted 
^ fear or suspicion to consult bis personal safety; and remams of the 
Gothic ai'iny were scattered or destroyed ni tlie flight and pursuit at the th^e 
following days. Amidst tho gonoi'ai disoxclor, Boderio started from hia ont 
and mountecT Orelia, tho fleetest of his horses ; but he escaped from a soldier's 
death to peifsh more ignobly in the wateiv of the Bcetis or Guadidquivir. 
Plis diadem, his robes, and his courser, wore found on the bank ; but as the 
body of the Gotliio prince was lost in the waves, the pride and ignoranoe - 
of the oaliph must have boon gratifled with some meaner head, which was 
exposed in triumph before tlie palace of Damascus. “And suoh," oontinuos 
avoliant Uietorioku^ of Uio Arabs, “is the fate of those kings whowithdraw 
themselves from a flold of battle." 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that lils only 
hope was in tho ruin of Jiis oouiitry. After tlie battle of Xeres ho raoommendea 
tlie moat effootual measures to the victorious Saraoen. Tarik listened to 
his advico. A Botnan captive and pros^yto, who had been enfronobised 
Iw the oiUiph lilmsolf, assaulted Goi’dova with seven hundred horse ; he swam 
tbe river, surprised the town, and drove tlie ClmstiivnB into the great bhuroh, 
whore they dofendod tliomselros abovo three months. Another detaebment 
reduced tho soacoast of Bcotioa. The mardi of Tarik was directed through 
tho Siorra Horonu, that separates Andalusia and Castile, till he appeared in 
arms under the walls of Toledo. Tlie most zealous of the CathoUos had Osoafied 
witli the relics of their saints; and if the gates were shut it ^ only till the 
victor had subscribed a fair and roosonablo oapitulation. But if the justice of 
Tank protected tho CHiristianSthis gratitude and polloy rewarded the Jews, to 
whoso sooret or open aid he was in^bted for his most important acquisitions. 
PoTBOoutod by the Icings and synods of Spain, who had often pressed the alterna- 
tive of banishment or baptism, tliat outcast nation embraced the moment ^ 
rovongo ; tiio comparison of their past and presont state was the pledge of their 

> Tlie Arabian lifetorlnna call this Uw battle of Quadaloto [Wadt Lekoh] . Citing Ttolk^s 
to Mnna and n rmbUo Bpeooh of Wa woBaongev, M vonobota for their aooura^, wey t^t Tmv. 

IiIinacK tranaploroed Itoderlo with hie lailoo, and having out oil his liead, eent it to Aiai|B, by 
ibwasoonveyodtotlioonllphWnlid. ' ‘ / 

II. W.— VOL. VHI. 0 
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MdiW • and Uio ulUanoa between the disoiplea of Moses nnd of Mohaimiiec 
tidoiity » ana w oomnioii expulsion. 

the Ai'ftbmn leader snmd his ooneuesfa 

to thfiTrSov^rSie modern i-ealuw o« Oiiataloo^^^ 

to tne nw^, o vi^ded on liis approach, or again to describe the table 

Shy tl« Ti^xmrn, aecimead by the Golhe 
hv the Ambs U, the Ihyone of 

Ksor Conti the AetnriivnmonntainB, AonmnUnio town of «i3on woe 
Km of tl/lieutenant of Musa, who hftd norfonnod. w^li tho spood of a 

traveller, hUvietoriousfflerehofsje^hnnd^^^^ 

oompelled him to i-elront j and ho was reciihod 
to Toledo to excuse bis proHiimptiou of subdu- 
iiiff a kingdom in tlio abseuoo of liiK gonerul* 
Spain, which, in a more savage and dis- 
orderly state, liad resisted two hundred years 
the arms of tho Romans, was overrun in a few 
months by those of tho Saracens? and sueb wih 
tluj eagernoas of submission and treaty, tliat tho 
ffovonior of Cordova is recorded as tho only 
chief who foil, withoxit conditions, a prisoner 
into flieir ban^. The oauao of tho Goths had 
been irrevocably Judged in the doUl ot Xoves? 
and, in the national dismay, oacli piu'fc of the 
monarohy doolincd a oontostwith tbo antagonist 
who had vanqtiieliod tho united strength of tho 
whole. Yot a spark of tho vital flame was still 
allyoj some iuvinolblo fugitives preferred a life 
of poverty and freedom in tlio Asturian valleys i 
tho hni-dy mountaineer rojnilsod the slaves of 
tile caliph | and tho sxvortl of I'olagiiis (Rolayo) 
has been transfonnod into the scoptro of the 
Gatliolio kings. 

On tlie intolligonoo of lus rapid siinooss, tho 
applause of Musa dogonoruled into envy; and 
lie began, not to comphiiu but to four, tluvt 
Tarik would loavo him nothing to Bubduo. Aft 
tlxQ head of ton tliousaixd Arabs and eight thou- 
sand Africans, ho passed over iu^ poraou from 
K Saracsk chi8» Mauretania to Spain 5 tho iirst of hi» oompanione 
wore tile noblest of tho Koroish ? bis oldest son 
was left in the command of Africa $ tho tlir oe younger bro Uiron woin of an ajgo 
and spirit to second tho boldoet enterprises of their father. Sonio enemies 
yet remained for tho sword of Musa. Tho tardy^ ropontaneo of the Goldis 
had compared thmr own numbers and tlioso of tho invaders s tho cities from 
whi(^ the march of Tank had defined oonsiderod thotnselvos as improgim))lo ; 
and the bravest patriots defended the fortifloations of Seville (uul Morida. 
They were suceesd-vely besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, ^y]m 
transported his camp fi'om the Hmtis to tho Anus, from tlio Guiulal(Xuivir 
to the Guadiana. When he beheld tho works of Roman magnifloenoo, the 
bridge, the aquoduots, the triumphal arches, and tho theatre, of the auolexib 
metropolis of Lusitania, “I should imagine,” said ho to bis four companions, 
“ that the human moo must have united tlioir art and power in the foundation 
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of tliis city 5 hapjjy is tho mnn who almll booome its master i ” The dofenco of 
Meridib was olMl^nato and long ; and the oostie of tho martyrs woa a per- 
petual testimony of tlio losses of tlie Moslems. The oonataucy of the besioMd 
was at lon^tli subdued by famine and despidrj and the prudent viotoi* dia- 
guised liis impationoe tindor the namoa of olemenoy and esteem. The alter- 
native of exile or tributo was ollowedi the olmrohea were divided between 
the two religions $ and the woaltli of those who had fallen in the siege, or 
retired to Gmloio, was ooniisoated as the reward of the faithful. 

Id tlio midway between Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant of Musa 
saluted the vioogereiit of tho oaliph, and ooiuluotecl him to the palace of the 
Gotliio kings. Their first interview was oold and formal i a rigid aeoount 
^VAs exnoted of tho tronaur'cs of Spain { tho eharaoter of T^rlk was exposed 
to suspioion and obloquy s and tho liaro was imprisoned, rovilod, and igno- 
miniously^ soonrgod by tlio luuid, or tho oommaiid, of Musa. Yet so araiot 
was tho uisoiplino, so puro tho KOtd, or ho ttvine tho spirit, M the prlmitivo 
Mosloms, tliat after this publio indignity, Tarik ooulit seiTS and be trusted 
in Uro reduction of the Tarragoncso provinoe. A mosque was ereoted at 
Saragossa, by tlio liberality of tlie ICoroish : the port of llarcelona was opened 
to tho vesfioiB of Syria ; and tho Gotha were pursued beyond t^e Pyienean 
Mountains into tlioir Galllo province of Septimonia or Longnedoo. In the 
ohuroh of St. Mary at Gaveossono, Musa found, but it is improbable that he 
loft, seven oquostriau statues of massy silver s and from liis term or column 
of Harbonno, ho roturnod on his footsteps to tho Galician and Lusitonian 
sliores of tlio oooan. During tho absanoe of the fatlier, the son Abdul-Asie 
ehnstisod tlio iusurgonis of Sevillo, and reduced, from Malaga to Volenoio, 
tho soaoonst of the Mediterranean. 

Thoodomir and his subjoota wore treated with uncommon lenity j but the 
rate of tributo appears to have iluotuated from a tenth to a dfth, aooording 
to tlio suhmission or obstinacy of tlie Christians. In this revolution, many 
partial^ calamitloB woro iniliotod by tho eornol or religious passions of the 
onthusiosts j somo bliurohos woro profaned by tho now wordnp ; some relies 
or images were confounded wltli idols; tho rebels wero put to the sword; 
and one town (lui obsouro place botwoou Cordova and Seville) was roeed to 
its foundations. Yot if wo oomparo tlio invAsiou of Spain by the Gotha, 
or its Tooovory by tiio Icings of Onstile and Aragon, we must applaud the 
moderation and disoipline or the Arabian conquerors. 

Tho exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of life, though he 
affootod to disr^iso his ago by oolourlng with a red powder the whiteness of 
his beard. 13nt in tlie lovo of notion and glory, his breast was still iired 
with tho ardour of youth j and tlio possessioii of Spain iras oonsldered only 
os the first stop to tho monarchy of iSurope. Witli a powerful armament by 
sea and land, ao was preparing to repass tho Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul 
and Italy tlio deolimug kin^onis of Gio Pranks and Lombards, ohd^ to 
preaoh tho unity of God on Uie altar of theYatioan. From thenee subduing 
tlio Barbarians of Germany, he proposed to follow tho oourso of the Pauubo 
from its souroo to tho Kuxino Sea, to overtlii’ow the Greek or Romau Binpii'e 
of Oonstuutluoplo, and, roUirning from Durope to Asia, to unite Ills new 
noQuisitions with Antiooh and tlio provinoos of Syria, But liis vast enter- 
prise, perhaps of cosy execution, must have eeem^ extravagant to vulgar 
luinde j and tho visionaiy oonquoror was soon reminded of his depandenoo 
and servitude. 

The friends of Tarik hod oifeotually stated liis services and ^wrongs j at 
the court of Dnmnsous, tho prooeodings of Musa were blamed, his intentioDB 
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were suspeotecl, ami hia delay in oomplymg with tho lii-sb mvittiUon ww 
obBStised by a hBisIior and move peremptory Bummoutt. A\\ uitropid mos. 
BMiffer of tha ooUph entered Wa oamp at Uip in (xolioia, pd m the proaenoc 
of wie Saraoens and Oliristians arrested tbo briulo of bis liorso. His owr 
Wty. or tibat of bis troops, inouloatcd the dtity of oboamnoo j nnU his dis- 
ifKiOB was alleviated by tlie rocaU of hia livah and tbo porimssip of iuveat. 
inff ivith bis two govornmentfl hie two soiie, Abdulbih and Abdul- Asns!. Ills 
lonff triumph, from Ceuta to Danaiflcus, displayed tlio Hpoila of Afrioii ml 
tha trensarea of Spain l four livindved Gptluo nolAoa, with gold oovonote 
and girdles, were distinguisbod in bia train ; and tbo number of male and 
female oaptircs, seleoM for their birUi or boaiity, wiw ooinpulod at oigli- 
teen, or even at thirty, thousand persons. 

Ten years after Uie oonqueat, a map of tlio provinoo woe prcaoutod to the 
oelipli— the sens, tlio rivers^ and the liarbouw, tho inhubitftiita and oitios, 
tive climate, the soil, and the mineral productions of tho oorfch. In tbo space 
of two centuries the gifts of nature wore improved by tiio iigrioulturo, tbo 
maiuifootUTes, and tlie oonuneroe of an industriouH iiooplo { and tho olfootsi 
of tiieir diligence have been magnified by tlio idlciioHS of llioir fiiuoy, 'Pho 
first of the Omayyads who i*fiigned in. Spam solicited tlio support of tbo Clirls* 
tdans 5 and, in his edict of peace and protection, ho oontontH himsulf with a 
modest imposition of ten thousand ounces of gold, ion tlmusaiul pounds of 
silver, ten thousand horses, as many males, one tlioiisand ouirassos, witli lui 
equal number of helmets and lanoes. Tho most powerful of Ins snoootvtom 
derived from tho aome kingdom the annual trihiito of twolvo iuIUIoub and 
forty-five thousand dinars or piooos of gold, about six millions of ster- 
ling money j a sum whiolJ, in the tenth century, most probably Burpassod 
the united revenues of tho Ohiistion moimrobB. Ills xrnyal Boat of Cordova 
eotitoiued six hundred tnosques, nine huudred batlis, aiul two hundred thou- 
sand houses I ho gave laws to eighty cities of tbo first, to throo luindrod of 
tho second and third order : and tlie fertile baiiks of Uio Cuadalqiiivir wore 
adorned with twelve ihouaoiul villages and hamlotH. Tho Arabs might 
exaggerate the truth, but tliey oroatedond they dosorlbotho most proHporous 
era of the riohes, tlio oultivation, and i^ie populousnoss of Spain. •) 

Musa did not reach Syi-ia untU tlie oloso of tho yoai' 711. Wftlid Ahul- 
Abbas was on the bed of death ; and Suloluum, the brother and hoir of tho 
caliph, wrote to tlie oinir, oommandiug hun not to approach tho oxpirlng 
sovereign, but to ddny his entiunce into Damasous uiilil tho opening of 
a new reign. 8aleiinan doubtless wished tliat tho 2 >^u\p of tho spootnolo 
should grace his own acoossion, and tliat tlio trousurua now brought slioidd 
not run the risk of dispersion by Iiis brother. But Musa iuiprudeiitly dis- 
regoided the oomniand j porliaps ho dreaded tho fate whioli would awaft him 
for his delay should Waud recover ; nud lie proooeded to tho palaoe. That 
prince, however, in a few days bade adieu to oinpice and to luo, luid Musa 
remained exposed to the yeugoanoo of Suleiman, lie was east into prison] 
was beaten with rods, while made to stand n whole day before tlio gate of 
the palace ; and lastly wee fined in so heavy a sum, tliat, unless his woaltU 
were e^mauatless, he must have been impoverished. 

While Musa was thus deservodly punished for his rapacity and injustieo, 
his son Abdul- Aziz woe actively employed in finislung the subjugation of tho 

wliioli ho doubtless expootod ■would strongtbon 
his influence with both Arabs and natives, was the oconsion of his downfall. 
Smitton with the oharma of B^onn, the widow of llodorio, lio mado lior 
first his concubine, next his wife j and it is probable tliat through tho eouu- 
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Oils o{ Uiat aiubUiouu and uupritLoipled woman, he aimed abaixindopoiideut 
sovereignty. Besides, Snloiinan mijp;ht well apprehend the open rebellion 
of tlio son, ou loarning tho story of the fadiors harali fate. To prevent the 
consequcncos which ho dreadod might arise from the indignation of ihis 
powerful family, ho dospatolied seorot orders for the deposition and doatli of 
tho three bi'Otliers. And Abdul-Asiz, while assisting at morning prayers 
in tho mosque of Seville, fell heuoath the poniards of the assassins. After 
this bloody execution, so oharaoterisdo of Mnssulnian government, Ilahih 
hen Obaicl departed with the head of the emir to the court of Damas- 
cus. 10 was shown to Musa by tlio oali 2 >li, who at.Bie same time asked him 
-with n bitter smile, if ho reoognisod It. The old man, who roeognisod it too 
well, turned away his sliuddoriug looks, luxd fearlessly exolaimed, » Cursed 
he ho who has destroyed a better mm tiuui himself I Ho tiien left the 
pidooe and betook liimaoU to tho deserts of Arabia, whore the grief of having 
thus lost his oliildreu soon brought him broken-hearted to the grave. 

Severe as wore the aflliotions of Musa, and execrable os was the manner 
in wMoh those aflliotions were brought upon him, it is impossible to feel 
muoli pity for his fate. Of envy, iniHicity, and injustice, he has been proved 
abundantly guilty; and though little is said of liis cruelty by Arabic writers 
who lived long after his time, it is no less indisputable from the testimony 
of oontomporary Christian historians. Tlie liorrors which he perpetrated in 
his career of conquest, or ratlier of extermination, have been oomporod to 
those of Ti'oy and of Jontsoloiu, and to tho worst atrooities of the perseout-. 
ing heathen emperors. Thoi'o may be exaggeration in the declamatory 
statements of tlioso historians, but the very oxaggeration must be admitted 
to provo the molauolioly fact. Tho execution of Abdul-Azis produced a 
groat oonstornation in tlio minds of tho luvUves. 

The Arab shoiklis aHsomblod to invest ono of their body with the high 
dignity. Tho virtues and wisdom of Ayub hen Habib, tlio nephew of Musa, 
oommauded tlicir unanimous sufEvages. But Omar II, tho sudoeseor of 
Suleiman, disdaining to rooognlso a governor not appointed by the soycreign 
authority of tlio oallph, deposed Ayub and nominated Al-Haur ben Abd or- 
Rahiuaii to tlio viooregni dignity, ^fot even the rloh booty which he colleoted 
during an irruption into (lolliio Qaid, oould, it is said, satlafy Jiis rapacity; 
and lio oxtoitod heavy sums from the people. But what added most to the 
disooniont of tlie Arabs was the defeat of his general Al-Koma) who bad 
ventured to ponoti'ate Into the mountain fastnesses of the Asturias, to orush 
tlio infant power of Folayo. [See Uio later volume on Spain.} 

Yazid, tho sucooasor of Oimup, roplaoed Al-Haur by As-Soma ben Malik 
[or Assan], 721 A.». At the head o£ a oonsidemble force, he passed the 
Pyrenees, took Garcassonuo, ludueed Norbonne, and laid siege to Toulouse, 
which made a noble resistanoo until Bndes, duke of Aquitaine, hastened to 
its relief. A bloody battle was fought under the walls of tliot city, fatal 
to the hopes of tlio Moslems. Their emir, their sheikhs, and many tliousands ' 
of ilioir number, wore loft on the field; jmrliaxiB few would have escaped, ' 
but for the courageouH address of Abd ar^alunan, the lieutenant of tlio de*' 
ceaHod chief, wlio tho reiwwns of Die troops, and safely effected 

a retreat to Narbonne. • . ' 

Tho grateful remnant Immediately invested Abd a^Bahman -ben Abdallah 
with the government of Spoin ;• and the oleotlon was confirmed by the emir, 
of Africa. But Ambaaa succeeded, by oiimin’al intrigues, ia-prpcurmg.'the 
deposition of tine favourite oliief and Jiis own nominatTon. CapcsstpnnB and 
Ntmos vainly attempted to resist him. In the midst of bis suooj^, however, ' 
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death Hurpriaed Hmj and. nt liia own request, Oilsm bon Abjillah waa 
permitted to succeed him, but was apeeddy xoplttoed by Yah^a bon «alma. So 
loud, however, were the oomplainte that tlio Airionn eiiiir wna obligoci to 
depose him, and to nominate in his room Olhinan bon Abi Nossa, better 
knWn to the readers botli of history and roinonoo aa Maniizn. ]iut in a 
very few months iiia emir was replaced by another; and tho InUor waa aa 
summarily removed to make way for the Syrian Al-Haltam boii Obaid. At 
the end of two months, Abd ar-Ralininn, the precleoeasor of Ambosa, was n^ain 
invested with the viceregal dignity— -an appointment whi{jli gave the lugli- 
eat satisfootlon to the country* 


THE INVASION OIP VllANOH 

This celebrated emir oommenood hie aeoond adminiatrntioii by distidbu- 
ting justice so impartially, tliat tJio professors of neither faith could iind 
reason, to complain* But those cares could not long divert iiiin from tho 
great design he hod formed— that of invading tlio wliolo of (iluul. Though 
tile Arabic historians conceal tho extent of tho prepanitionn, for tho natural 
purpose of palliating the disgrace of failure, there can bo no doubt that thoso 
preparations wero on an immense scale; iliat the triio boliovoi'H floolcod to 
the white standaKl^ from Uie laTthoBt parts of tho calipU^H dominions; and 
that the whole Mohcvmmcdan world contemplated the oxpoditiou with intouHO 
anxiety. 

Just before the Mussulman army oomiuonccd its inareh, Othman, wJio 
still continued at his station in Qotltlo Gaul, very near to tho PyronooH, 
received orders to lay wiisto tlio province of Aqultivbio. But Otlmian, or 
ManuiA. WAS in no dupeaitlon to execute order ; Ire had wren witiv envy 
Abd ar>£ahmau preferred to liimsolf ; and his marrlngo with one f)f the 
daughters of JSudes, duke of Aquitaine, whom ho paHsionatoly lovud, rendorocl 
him more eager to oiiltivate the friendship tliaii to incur the liostiUty of tho 
l^ranks. In this perplexity, Otlunon acquainted ISiidos with tlio modilalod 
assault, and thereby enabled that chief to meet it. A.bd aV'llahimin instantly 
despatohed a seleot body of troops under one of his ooniUloutial gonerals, to 
watch the movements, and, if neoessaiy, to punlsli ilio trooMon, of Othman, 
who, with Ills beautiful princess, sought for safety in /ligJjt. Ho was 
overtaken in ^e Pyrenees, while resting during tlio neat of tlio day bosido a 
fountain. His head was sent to the omit, and nis bride to ond hot days in 
tlie harem of Damasous. 

Abd ar-Raliman now eoinmenoed his nioniciitouo miiroh, in tlio liopo of 
oniTying the banner of tlie prophet to the very shores of tho Biiltio. Ilia 
proffress spread dismay throughout Buroiio ; ond woll it might, for so for- 
ini^ble and destruorive an armament Buremo had not soon since tho days oE 
Attila. Condi^ratioiiB, ruins, tho Blwloks of violated chastity, and tho groans 
of the dying, rendered tliis inomorablo invasion more like the work oC n 
demon than of n man. Tlie flouviahing towns of southern and oontral Kranoo, 
from Gnsoony to Biiigimdy, and from tho Garonno to tho Tioiro, wore soon 
traneformod into smolung hoops. In vain did Eudos sti'ivo to arrest tiio 
overpowering torrent, by diaputing i^ie passage of tho Dordogno ; his army 
was swept before it, and he himself was ooinpoUod to boooino ft suppliant to 
ma enemy the mayor of the Franks. Tliat oelebratod lioro, Cliarles Miu'tol, 

U.. Sural Omwnl.. Grran wa adanvanla aaau.ii«l by 
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whose ootions, odmiiiiatration, end numerous viotories commended the just 
admiration of the times, wee no less anxious to become the saviour of Chris- 
tendom j but he know too well the magnitude of the danger to meet it by 
premature efforts j and ho silently oplleoted in Belgium aniin Germany (he 
elements of i^istanoo to the dreaded inundation. Whan his measures were 
taken, he boldly adviuiood at the head of his oombined EranW 
Gormans, oto., towards (Jio enemy, who had just reduced Toura, and who was 
soon drawn ™ to rooeive him in tte extended plain between that city and 
1 oitiers. After six days akirinishmg, botli ndvanood to the shook. The 
oonteali yma loug iiud bloody j the ufcmoflfc 
valour was disijlajj^ed by the two ariwies, 
and the utmost ability by the two captains; 
bub ill Uio ond, bho linponetrtUilo rauks, 
robust frames, aud iron hands of the Gor- 
mans turned the fortune of the day. When 
darkness arrived, aii iniinonso number of 
Saraoon bodies, among which was tliat of 
Abd ar-Bahmau liimsolf, aovoi*o(i Uie plain. 

Still tlio misbolievorsworo formidable alike 
from tlioir iiumbarH and from thoir possible 
despair j and tho viotora remaduod m tboir 
tents, under aims, during tho night. At 
break of day they prepared to renew tho 
struffgle ; the white tents of tlie Arabs, ex- 
tending as for os tho eye could roaoli, 
appeared before tlwiu, bub not a living 
creature oanio out to moot tliom. It was 
at length discovered that the enemy hod 
abandoned thoir oaiun, thoir own wealtli, 
and the immonso plunder they had amassed; 
and hod Bilontly, tliouffh prooipifcotdy, 'nilh- 
drawii from the dcld. Ohustoiidom was 
soved ; pope and monk, pdnoo and peasant, 
in on ooatasy of grateful devotion, hasbonod 
to tlie churches, to thank heaven for a 
victory whioli, however dearly it had been 
purchttsod by tho true sorvauts of God, had 
iniliotod so signal a blow on Iho inisb^ev- 
era, that tlieir return was no longer dreaded. 

Tliis far-fnmed victory, wbidi was 
obtained in tho year 782, spread con- 
stoniation throughout the whole Mohammedan world* Fortunately for 
Christendom, the doinestio quarrels of the MuBsulmaus tbemselves, the 
Jlorce struggles of their ohiefs for the seat of the prophet, prevented them 
from universally arming to vindioato their faitli and their martial reputation. 
Abdul-Malilc ben Khorau was iioiiiinated by the Afrioan emir to suooeed 
Abd ar-Kahman and to revenge tlie late disRStere. The emir passed the Pyre- 
nees ; but a complete panio seemed to have seized on his followers, who soon 
retreated, but were pursued and destroyed. He was superseded by Okba 
ben nl-Hajjaj. F'oeling his mind and body alike exhausted 'by his barassing 
duties, he applied to the caliph for tho restoration of Abdul-Malik., ' ' 

Tho rostered emir had liltlo reason to congratulate, Mmself on his good 
fortiiiio. The rostloss boi'bariane of Mauretania a^ih revolted, and defeated - 
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and slew fcheir governor wlio liastenod to aubtUie llioin. Tho SyriniiH, iiudor 
Thftlaba ben Salamn, and the Egyptians under 13aloj bon HoBlior, >rero ex- 
pelled from the oountry, and ind^iced to seek rofugo in Spain. Tlioir arrival 
boded no good to tlie tranquillity of tbo poninauliu Abilul-Mulik tried 
negotiation in voini tke Afrioona invoated Iiim in bia last hold) tiiul Uio in- 
habitouts hoping to obtain favour b^ his dostriiotiou, tiod him to n post on tho 
bridge of Cordova, and opened tboir gntoa to Baloj. Tho unfortunate oniir 
-ffaa apeedily bobeadod, and the inhuman victor tuinultuotwly proolaimod 
tile j^veinor of tlie faitliful. 

did not long enjoy his usurped honours.. Oifended at tho prefer- 
ence thus shown to anotfier, l^nlaba unexpectodlv bocamo tho ailvooato of 
subordination. At tho same time tlie eon of Olcba rallied tlio disperaod 
tiroopB of ike murclored Abdul-Mallk^ and luarohod iigiiinat ilie usurper. 
Bale] fell, pieroed by tho aoimitar of Abd ar-ltalnuiiii $ tho tyrant's foroos iled, 
and the victor was boiled by the houourablo uurnaino of Al-Mnnsur. Tliiilaba 
from Mb vioerogal tiirono was removed to a dungeon in tiio fortvoHH of Tan- 
gier. Hueam wae not deetinod to be moro fortmuiio tluni his prodoQosaovH. 
He was deposed by Thueba. 

During aoenes of onoroliy and of blood, tlioro was a third party, wliioh 
took no part in tliom, and whioh groanod over tho disnsboiti of tins forfcilo 
land. It woa agreed that tiie only luoana of ending tlid exisbliig niuvrohy 
was to appoint an emir with sovoroign power ovor tho wholu pe)iinsiila. 
After some deliberation thoclioioo unanimously foil on Yuauf al-Eobri, of the 
tribe of Koreisli, whioli was also that of tho piopliot. Yusuf was now oom- 
pelled to enter on a ruinona civil ww j and ruinous it wim boyond example 
in tbia ill-fated oountiy. To dosoribe the horrors wliioh oiiHuod is inipossi- 
ble j it seemed os if one half of Spain had risen for no other purpose than tliat 
of exterminating the other half, and of transforming tiio wliolo country Into iv 
desert. Many oitiea, to say nothing of biforior towns and villngos, dlsnp- 
pearad forever from the faoe of ^ the peninsula ; loaviug, howovev, nioluu- 
oholy mementos of their past existence in tho ruins whioh roniainod. 

Above forty years had now olapaod rinoo tho first doHoent of i)io Moham- 
medoDS s ^ond m the whole of that period tiioro had boon but few intervals 
of tranquillity, or even, of individual security. So inutablo Ivad boon tlie gov- 
ernment, that twenty different omire had boon called, or hod raised thoni- 
s^ves, to direct it. About eighW obiohi aooretly ussemblecl nt Cordova; 
when, laying amde all private ambition, they coiuniltod as to tho moans of 
onamg the oivil war. They were addvoBsod. by Hayut of Kmossa, wlu> 
reminded them of the recent usurpation of tiio Abbasidsj of the conso- ' 
quent moMaom of the Omayyoda; and, what was atill more molanolioly, of 
tlie fatid divisioua among the partisane of tlioso ftimilios tlirouglioiit tlio Mo- 
^mmedon wvld, and of the anaidiy whioh was tho inevitable result of those 
diviBicna. Thesa duofa ogi-ood to establish a separate, iiulopondout mon- 
archy, but the main difficulty still remained. WJiat iiuUviaual could bo 
claims a whole nation oould bo likely to acquiosco, and who 

by y^ib ben Zuir, whoso nitercatina relation is thus abridged i 

masaaore of tlio Omayynds, two sons of Morwaii, the last 
nf ^o^^tunato as to escape tho doBtruotion 

on ills solemulv nromisiuir to fmaro tUiio .... * 
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fvr-RahmaU| wlio was fortimatoly absent from Damaaous, was seasonably in- 
formed of this aeooJid tragodv. Hastily furnishing himself with horses and 
money, he oommenoocl his flight from Syria. IIo chose tlie most unfre- 
quented pnths, and safely aiTivod among the Bedouin Arabs. Ei-om Arabia 
ho passed through Egypt into Africa, whore new dangers awaited him. 
After some days of ft fiittguing ioumojr tlirough boundless plains of sand, he 
lenohed Taliart in Mauretania, by the inhabitants of whiou he was received 
with joy. “ Abd ar-Halimau,” concluded Wahib, « still remains there ; let him 
be our sovereign I ” 

The pr<^osal of the slioikh was reoeivod with unanimous ax)plause. Aoooni- 
paniod % Toman ben Al-KnmA,ho ^7aB instantly deputed by the assembly to 
l) 0 ss over into Maurotaiii^ and offer Uio orown to tlie prinoely desoendaut of 
Moawiyoli. The prince immediately aeoeptod the proposal. The youth of 
the whole tribe wore eogoi' to accompany mm, but he soleoted 750 well-armed 
Iiursomen for tliis arduous expedition. Abd ivi‘-Bahmau landed on the coast 
of Andalusia in the early part of the year 765. The inhabitants of that 
province, sheildis and people, rocoivod him wltii open arms, and made the air 
ring with their noohimatious. His iq)pearanoe, his StAtio3i, his majestio 
mien, Ills open countcnaiico, won u^n the multitude oven more perhaps 
tlinn the proapoot of tlio blesdnga wlnoh he was believed to have in store for 
them. Ills maroh to Seville was one oontinuod triumph; Wen^ thousand 
voices olieerod his progress ; twenty thousand sounitars, wielded by vigorous 
bonds, wore at hia diaposal. The suTroundlng towns immediately seat 
doputles with tholr submission and the offer of their services. After a series 
of unsuQoossful mauceuvros, Yusuf fell in a battle near Loroo, and his head 
was sent by the vlotovlous general to tUo king. Aoeording to tlie bavbuous 
custom of the times, it was suspended from an Iron hook over one of the public 
gatos of Ooi*dova. The very same year* Norbonno fell into the power of the 
OhrUtlons, after a siege of six years. Cbtlilo Gaul was now lost to the Moslems. 

The poaoo which the moiiaroh enjoyocl Avas destined to prove td short 
duratiou. While he oontinued at Sovnlo, indulging idike m poet^ and 
fiiondship, ho received iiitoUigenoo of an iusurrootion at Toledo, ^y llmam 
hen Adri al-Fohri, a relative of Yusuf. Hisham with some other generals 
fell into the hands of Bodra, who, in tho fear of tboir being saved by the 
olomenoy of Abd ar-llahman, immediately struck off their hea^. But he 
was now menaced by an enemy more powerful than any whioh h'od yet 
assailed him; and one of the last perhaps ho would ever have dreamed of 
opposing. This was no otlior tlinn Cliarlema^, who poured hia legions 
over the l^ranocs into tlio valleys of Cataloma. He himself headed the 
divisioii wliicli passed into Navarro tlu^ough Gascony, and his first conquest 
was tho Christian city of Pamidoiio. The walls he levelled with the ground ; 
and tlieuGO prooeeded to Saragossa. That oity quiokly owned liis suprem-r 
iioy ; and no also, we are told, did Gerona, Huesoa, ana Biu'celona, Uis goy- 
cmmoiit of whioh ho ooiiilded to tiio sheikhs who Had invited him into the 
peninsula, and had aided him with their influonoer Xlie whole oounbiw, htorn 
the Ebix) to the Pyrenees, in like manner owned liis authority. How far 
lio might have carried his arms, had not the i-evolt of the Saxons summoned 
him to a more urgent econo, it would be useless to ooujeoture. 

While in the doflles of the Pyrenees, between Bonoosvallfla and Valoftrlos, 
his rear was furiously assailod by some tbousonds of Navayrese in ambush, 
who were justly indignant at tho wanton dostmotion of their oupital. That 
tho Injury Inflioled on the emperor wns serious, is apparent from the words' 
of his own secretary, wlio tells ua that. tho whole rear-guard ^\'a8 out 40 
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inoluding many of Mb genorolfl and ohiof noWos j mid tiint not only 
ffioTiilies wnaSed in the expedition. but tlio wliplo bnggiigo of the wmy, 
fell into the hands of the victors. Scarcely had Oharloiniigno pussod tJio 
Pyrenees, when Abd ai^Rohmau recovered Saragossa and tlio pbher places, of 
wMoh that monarch had reoeivad the submission, and wJiich ho Jiad, proba- 
bly, been sanguine enough to hope would oonbnmp to nolcuowledgo his 
supremaoy. But if Abd ar-llaliman was thus freed froin bo formulablo an 
invader, he was still subject to the otirso of clomestio aodition. ^ 

During his long lei^, Abd ar-Rahmaii had aoveral tvanaivotiona with the 
Christians of the Asturias. Under «ie viceroys lua predcooswira, tUo Mus- 
sulman arniB hod failed agwnst both Palayo and Alfonao I ; but lie ivoa more 
successful. By Proila or h\-uala 1. indeed, one if not two of liis gonorala 
were snocesslyely and aignnlly defeated (700 and 701) $ but from tlio tenor 
of a treaty between Uie two Jdngs, a tnmty on whioU the early Christian 
writers preserve a deep silence, ^vo may infor oltlioi* tliat the Asturian ruler 
li^ sustained some reverse, or that he turned aside tlie storm of thruatoning 


yengeonoe Iw oonoessions. 

Abd or-Bohuian died in 787. Tlio chief leutiiros of Ins ohnraclcr wore 
lionour, generosity, and intrepidity, with a deeply rooted rognrd for tho 
interests of justice and relirion. ilia viowa, for a Mussulman, wore onlight- 
ened, and his sontlmonta liberal. Misfortune had twon his sohoohnnstor, and 
he profited by ita lessons. lie was on oncourager of liioruturo. ub u])poava 
from the number of sohools he funded and endowed; of poetry in partioular 
ha must liave been fond, or lie would not have oultivatud it hiniHclf. In 
short, Ms highest praise is to bo found in tho fact that Mohammedan Spain 
wanM a hero and le^^ator to lay tho first stone of her prosperity, and tiuit 
sbo found both in him. 

Hisham ben Abd ar-Rulunnn, surnamed Alluuli llodhi, the Just and tlio 
Good, was immediately prodaimed at Moridft, wliithor ho hud ucuoinpaiiiod his 
^iug father; and bis elovatiou was hailed by the noolamntions of all Spain. 
Tne Bucoess with which Hisham oiudiod formidable insniToctions oi his 
two brothers roused within him the latent sporlcs of ambition. Ho now 
asiiired to ooui^ueeta not only in tho Asturias, but in Gothic Gaul. Ho pro- 
claimed the or holy war, which evory HuBsulman was bound to 

old, if young, by persoual service, if rich and aavaiioed in years, by tho oon- 
tribution oi horses, arms, or money. Two formidable armies wqvq Immedi- 
atoly put in motion ; one tliirty-nine thousand strong, whioli whs hoadod by 
thenarib or prime minister, marched into tlie Asturiiis; the other, which 
was still nioi*o numerous, advanced towni'ds tho Pyronoos. Tlio Jiajib laid 
waste all Galicia as far as Lugo, and obtained iuimonBO plunder ; but 
Alfonso, surnamed the Gliosto, had tho glory of Irooing the infant kingdom 
from the invaders. A second expedilaon, under Uio Imjib's son, was still 
more unfortuuaio. Pxoin tliis timo may be datod Uio real iiulonoiidonoo of 
the Christians. 

The auooeas of the other army was not very signal; it made no oomiuosls, 
but shortly returned aeroM tlie Pyrenees laden wiili immonso pUmdor. In 
the seventh year of his reign Hisham caused his son Al-IIalcoin to ho rooog- 
msed as his successor,^ and died a few months afterwards, iu 700, universally 
lamented by Ms subjects. The reign of Al-Hakom was one of oxtroino 
agitation. Barcelona, and many other fortresses of Catalonia, aoknowlodgod 
the supremacy of Charlemagne. 

■Whilst these transaotions were passing in Catalonia, Alfonso tho Olmsto 
was naturally eager to profit by tho division in Ms favour. To punisli liis 
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i-ovolt in 801, Al-Hakom ravaged liis enst&rn territoriea. But; on the return 
of fclie Moliammedan king, wlio left Yusuf ben Amtu to proseeute the vor, 
tlio Asturian entirely routed the forces of tlmt general, whom he took 
prisoner, and for whoso ransom he exacted a heavy sum. Tliis very fact 

proves that the two kings were now placed on an eg^ual footing that the 

ties of vassolago had boon burst asunder by the cLnstion hero. In 808, 
Alfonso orosBod tlio Dnero, invaded Lusitania, and took Lisbon. Al-Hakem 
liastonod to tlio tlioatre of war, and ohteined some siicceBseB. Ahd ar^Bnliznon, 
Al-Hakom*B son, defeated Alfonso (m the banks of lio Duero, took Zamora, 
and compelled tliat king to sue for peace. However, hostilities soon reoom- 
uienood, but wiili little udvoiita^ to either porW. 

Internally the reign of ALHokein was no Imb troubled. Sooroely was 
tlie rebellion of his unoles repressed, when tlio iyiunny of Yusuf ben Amm 
ooeosioned great disorders in Toledo. In 806, tlio inhabitants openly rose 
ogoinst tlio ^ovoiiLor, whom they oonfiiied in prison. iU-Hakem invited 
the priumpnl inliabitants— ohieily Mohammedans — to wait on the heir of the 
inoiiorohy j but as thoy entered the palaoe, they wore seized by his soldiers, 
wero carried into a aubtorraueous apaitment, and massaored. [More than 
seven hundred are said to have perilled on this “ day of the fosse 
About tho sanio tiino a oonapii'aoy was formed in Cordova itself, the object 
of wliieli was to assassinate Al-Hakein, and to raise a grandson of the nrst 
Abd ar-Balinian to tlio vaaant throne. The fatal seoret was revealed to tho 
inonaroli’a oar. Tho very day on which tJiis tragedy was to be peipetrated, 
three hundred gory heads wero oxliiblted in tho most puUio part of Cordova* 
Hod his own been thore, instead of tliem, no public sorrow would, have been 
manifested. 

This inoideut was not likely to nssuago his appetite for blood— an appetite 
whioli is believed to have boon innate In his temperament, though odnoation 
and oii'oumBtnnoes had hitherto suspended its cravings. Commensurate 
with its iuoi’oosing intensity ^vas hie passion for luxury. He no longer 
delighted in reaping ** Uio iron liarvests of tlie field.*’ Shut up in lids pnloee 
with his feiualo slaves, amidst tlie sweetest sounds of vocal ana instrumental 
mueioy or wilnossing Qio lasoivious danoo, ho passed tlio whole of his time. 
If, however, his person was thus hidden from tlio ^es of his people, liis 
oxistonoo was but too evident from tho execution of his sangumaiy man- 
dates. That ho might enjoy the pleasures without the oaiea of royalty, in 
tlie year 816 ho oaused his son Abd ar-Iinhman to rooeive the homage of his 
ohiofa 08 tho wall alliadi, or aiiooessor to Uio throne, and on the shoulders of 
that prinoo ho thonoefortli laid the whole weight of goveinuient* But 
iyriuits often tremblo, as well os tlieir oppressed subjects. To escape assas- 
sination, or tlie consoquonoea of an o^n insurrection, he iilled or surrounded 
his palace with a oliosen guard of iiye thousand men, whose fidelity he 
secured by ponnauoiit liberal pay. To meet this oxtraordinnry incriease of 
expenditure, lie laid on ontranoo duly on tlio meiobaudlse wliioh oiTlved in 
tiio capital* This measure excited indignation, not so much because it was 
opprossivo as bocause it was novel j murmurs arose on every side, and even 
an. open insurrootion appeared certain. To omsh it by terror, he ordered 
Ion moil who hod I'efused to pay tho duty to be puhlioly executed. 

A ti’ivial aooldonb, however, acting like a spark on the present inflam- 
niablo spirit of tbo people, produced a general ex;^ 0 Bion ; the guards of the ten 
prisoners were mnflsaoi'od j a few who wiBely fled were pursued to the very gatM 
of tho palace, tho multitude uttering ternlic menaces against the author and 
advisors of so odious a novelty. Ime desire of vengeance roused the king 
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from his unworfcliy lethargy. Beiaing Mb arma, and followed by tlio cavalry 
of his guard, ho oharged wo mob, wluoU, aa moba always will do, oudcavourcd 
to escape when real ^nger apnvoaohsd. In a few iniuuioR tlio etroots of 
Cordova were strewn with deed oodles; suoh oa could roaoli tlioir habitations 
were safe ; about three luuidred wore overtalcou on the banks of tho river, 
and were inetontly impaled. But the eiTects did nob end lioro; ilia nuinoroua 
streets outside the walla of the city wore lovellod with tlio ground, and ilio 
surviving inhabltanta were pardoned only on the condition of leaving Cor- 
dova forever. With loud fameiiiations, the unhappy oxilos doj^HU'tod from 

the scene of their formor happinoes; a 
considerable number settled m Tolodo; 
eight thousand aoooptod tlio osyluiu offered 
them by Kdris bon ISdria in his now city 
of Fez, and tlio miarlor whoro they sotUud 
is at this day called tho Andalueian quar- 
ter. Tlio fate of tho far greater portion 
was mom aingnlor ; llftcon thousand pro- 
ceeded to ISgyp^ seized on Aloxondrio, 
and Uiere luaiutaincd theinsolvoa in spite 
of all oiipoHition, until tho wall, by the 
oftllpU'B permission, purchased their de- 
parture V 8- Iwffe sum of nionoy, and by 
allowing them to rosido on ono of tho ieles 
of (ilreoee. They ohoao Crete, luul founded 
un indopendont govomwont [whioli lasted 
till 961 when the Croeka rooapturod It] . 
From this moment Al-IIakom, who ac- 
quired tlie aitrnamo of the Criiol, was 
torn by incesaaut remorse. In 821 ho 
breathed hia last. 

Abd ar-Raliman II Imd long made him- 
self beloved, both in a private oapuoily 
and ns tlie deputy of his fallior ; baiipinoKS 
was tts inuoli hoped fwin his roign, and as 
much was it alloyed by mimy inisfortunos. 
The first ivaa tho hostilo arrival of his 
great uncle, Abdallah, son of Abd ar-Rali- 
. 1 11 .,,, mwi 1 , who, tliougli oil the veriro of tho 

Wo'y Ito was spooclilv^lofoiilocl. 

m Uie o^ien of the mtural mouawh, according to tlioir wiinofronitura • 

* excluding the other l}rauoKof tho 

with tlio Chriatiana of the Aaturios and Oulalonia Alid 
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fifty-four veeaels, Imd sproacl torror along tlie maritime distriefca of France 
and tlio peninsula. Those savage north^eh landed wlrerevor tliero wos a 
prospect of booty j plundered towns and ehurohes; consumed with fire 
everything which they could not remove; end put to the sword all, of 
every ago and of either sex, who lied the misfor^ue to fall in their wr^. 
In short, from Uie torriflo descriptions given of them botli in the Icelandic 
sagos and the Ohristiiui writers of the south, we should suppose them to 
liove beon doinons rather than meiu TMrteen days tliey assailed Lisbon, 
and tliat plaoo would have fallen but for the seasonable inaroh. of tlie neigh- 
bouring ^vfllis to rollove it. Tlio pirates re-emborked with their booty; 
landed on the coasts of Lusitania and Algarve, wliioh they ravaged ; and 
ultimately destroyed a great part of Seville. Suoh was their reputation for 
valour, that their retreat was seldom molested. To rebufid the ruined walls 
was the immediate work of the king, and to be prepared for resistance, in 
the event of future pirailoal desoonte, ho estaldielied a line of forts from the 
prinoipal seaports to his capital, with faeilities for oommunicating rapidly 
with ono aiiothor. To add to these internal calamities, a drought of two 
yearn withered tlie produotiona of the earth; or if anything was spared by 
tlie boat, it was devoured by clouds of loonsts. 

Those aulforinga of his poople must sensibly have aftlioted the heart of 
Abd ar-llahman ; and ho eiLaeavoui*ed to relieve them by importing com from 
Afrioa, and by fui'iiisliiug the unemployed with oooupation. The works 
whioli he ooiiatruoted in tliat city wore of equal magnifioenoe and utility. 
Mosques were erooied; the streete paved; marble baths made for the oon- 
venienoo of the men ; and, the most important of all his enterprises, water 
in abundance was brought from tho mountains to tlie city by moans of 
leaden pipes. Abd ar-Iiimman was a mmi of letters os well as a man of soienoe. 
In 850 ho caused his son Muhommed to bo acknowledged wali nlhodi. ' In 
862 ho died, univoraally lamented by his people. 

Tho roigii of Muhammod I contains litUe to strike tlie attention. He 
was always at war, oithor with the AstiU’ians or his owu subjeots. Biuniro, 
Ordoflo, and Alfonso III eucoosBlvoIy defeated his best troops, and gradually 
onlnrgod their dominions. He Avas ultiinatel;y more Buooessftil in liis oonteste 
with his subjects than wibli his natural enemies. Of the difficulty,^ however, 
with wliioh this anooosa was obtained, Musa ben Zeyod, the wali of Sara- 
gossa, and Omar, a bandit chief, afford us abundant proof. Omar escaped 
uito Uio Pyrenees, and offered Ids sorvioes to tho Hayarrese; gained them 
many fortresses, and rooeired from tiiem the title of king. He oon^uerad 
tho wliolo qountry ns far as tho Ebro. The king in person, with bis son 
Al-Mundhir, and his best officers, hastened to the field. Omar, was defeated 
and altiin. Bub tlio rebels were not yet annihilated. lOUib bon Omorj who 
with the titlo inherited the warlike rairit of liis father, ivns destined to 
groabor things, and laid waato or rendered tributary the counriy on the 
banks of tho Ebro. Al-Muncllur advanced to moasuTo aims with the son of 
his old onomy; but a whole year elapsed before he oould gain any advan- 
tage over Kalib. If to tliose agitating scenes wo add a drought of a year*s . 
duration, tho third whioli had visited Spain within die short period of twenty 
years ; an earthquake whioli swallowod seveinl towns, and another invoBion 
of the Normans, some idea may bo formed of the disasters of this reign. 

Tho deatli of Muhommed was sudden. No sooner did Kalib ben Omqr 
hear of Muhommed’s deatli than ho desoended from his mowtains, was 
joined by thousands of PMtiaans, and was successful beyond his most san- 
guine hopes. Huesoo, Saragossa, and Toledo opened their , gates to mm. . 
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Tho \ 7 hol& kingdom was in oonaternfttion oi* in joy, according to the loyalty 
oc disaffdotion of the people. It ia certain that tlio now king, Al-Mundhiv, 
had not many frieude, and those few he soon lost. lu tho second year of his 
reign he fell in battle ivitli the formidable ICnlib. 

xhe reign of Abdallah, the brother and snooessor of Al-Mundbir, was des- 
tined to be as troubled as any of his predeoesaorB. One of tlio first rovolls 
was headed by hie eldest son Muhammed. He was joined by his brother 
AUTTfigim ! hiitliA vnA rlnfAftforl >ivhi8 vnuncrav hrntiViAii* AVtrl n.'p..1).n.Vtmnw ^vnn 



a4Miixa itisw a ^awciauAU UI9 xwixwtyjx* xaw LiiUAi| vTiiUl— 

(|ueiioe of his wounds, or by Tiolenoe, is uncertain, lint tho greatest afflic- 
tion of tiio king was tiie continued triumpli oi tlie rebd Kallb. 

On the deatii of Abdallah, the tlirone of Mohammedan Spain was filled by 
Abd ar-Rftlunan HI, son of the rebel prince Muliammed, who luid so mj^atori- 
oasly died In piisoii, and, therefore, grandson of Abdallah. Why the docoiiHcd 
king did not proouiu the elevation of his own son Abd at-llnhman, Bumninod 
Al-Mudafar, or the Victorious, surprised many, but grieved none. By uni- 
veiBfti acclamation the new king was hailed as Emir al-muminin. or nrinoo of 



luiiiuuib w Hcuuuub lur uie yielding oi vjiis spinvuai iiomago to tlio young 
prinoe j but the fact is oertain that he was the first of his fimily to aiwnmo 
tho title and honours of oolipli. 

After Ubouringf with auccesa to pacify tlie partiaans of tlio AbboBide, who 
at first regarded hia assumption of the spiritual character os little less than 
blasphemous, Abd ar-llahman resolved to exterminate tlio audaolons rebels 
who 80 long distracted the kingdom. The son of Omar bon Hafe etlll 
remnod at Tole^ over neatly one-half of Mohammedan Spain. To contend 
vnt/i tins fonnidable adventurer, Abd ar-Bolunan asBomblod » eoloot miUtarv 
force of forty thousand men, and took Uie field. In tlio end victory doolarod 
tor tho king } seven thousand of the rebel and throe thousond of tlio rovnl 
forces ^re left on the field. The oonsequenoos of this success were impor- 

1 i k w ® submitted to Abd ar-Rolunan. Kalib hiniBblf 

long held out ogamet the power of Abd or-Rolimaii. 

^^fan^oiu allowd Abd ar-Rnhm.m leisure to dream 
ambition, which opportunltv seaaoimhlv Airinri. tti. «««.« 



, tiaiiH. 

T — oajjiuiw di wub King were nffainsb Oio 

1 ) S® ? iiivBdod the Mohammed#n possessions, ivnd, if imv fnitii is 
to bo M in the ohrouiolore of his nation, he obtained mnnviKlZrto ,?^ 
^vantages, however, of whloli not the slightoet we tipS fs the 
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tbousEuidB of captiyos. Abd ar-Ealimon advanodd to moot him with eighty 
thousand men. The oombab [of ALhaudega] ^yllioh ensued was the most 
obstinate) and beyond oompanson the most bloody) that liad been fought 
between Christians and Moors since the days of lloderio. There can be no 
doubt that victory shone on tlio banners of the OhristianS) notwithstanding 
tlie assertion of the Moliamincdan writers, who say that llamiro was driven 
from the field. But that the suooess was so splendid as lire Christians pre- 
tend, tliat eighty thousand of the Moors fell on this memorable day, is too 
monstrous to he believed. Aaoording to tlie Arabian writers, that number 
only — yet it is surely laiw enough — left Zamora, twenty thousand out of 
the original one hundi-od thousand remiuning to invest that foTtress* And 
if their nooount is to be oreditod — and the minute oiroumBtanoes attending 
it givo it all dm air of truths Abd ar-Rahmon took the fortress on hS 
.rotiuii to Cordova. 

During tlie rest of don Haiiiiro^a reiuii one battle only is said by the 
Christians to have been fought between the Moors and him, in whicdi he was 
of course victorious. But it the Mohammedans are to be believed, ^at hero 
was defeated in Qdl by Abdallah, wall of the frontier; and again in 949 by 
Abd ar-llahinan in person. 

In his iiiternnl administration Abd ai‘-Rahman was distinguislied for great 
eapaoity of mind, for unbounded liberality) for unrivalled magnifloonce, and 
for inflexible justice. The foundation ox die palaoe and town of Medina- 
Ashara, about two leagues from Cordova — die former distinguished for alL 
tlie splendour of art and wooLdi, the latter for a mosque whieh rivalled that 
of Cordova — attesiod his taste and luxury. The roof of die palaoe is said 
to have boon supporlod by above four Uiousand pillars of variegated marble, 
die floors and walls to have been of the somo costly malerial, the chief apar^ 
ineiits to have been adonied with ^quisito fountains and badis; ana die 
whole to have boon sinTouuded by the most luagpiidoont gardens, in the midst 
of whieh arose a pavilion resting on pillars of white marble ornamented 
with gold) and eoinmaudiiig an extensive prospect. In the centra of die 
pavilion, a fountain of quioksilver, we are told, constantly played, reflooting 
In a now and wondrous manner the rays of the sun. Tho whole description 
reminds us rather of the oroationa of genii than of the labours of man. - Of 
Uio justioo of diis great Icing die Mohammedan world had a fearful exampU 
in tho fate of his son Abdnllfvh. Many years before his^ death he caused -his 
Heooiid son, Al-IIakom, to bo rcoogiiised as wnli alhadi. The ohoiee gave 
umbrage to AbdalUUi, who at leiigdi onteiod into a oonspiraoy, the object of 
whieh seemH to have been tho assassination or perpetual imprisonment of Al- 
Hakoni, The seorot was betrayed by one of the number; Abdallah yms 
suddenly arrested, oonfossed his meditated orlmo, and was sulfoeatod, not^vith- 
standing tho ontroatios of his intended victim Al-IInk^. “ Thy humane 
request, replied die king, ** beoomoB thee well, and if I wore a private 
inctividual it should bo granted i but os a king, I owe both to my peo^e and 
my snooessors an example of justioo; I cloeply lament the fate cu my sen; 
I shall lament it through life j but neither thy tews nor my grief shall save 
him I ” Tlie king seems over afterivards to have blamed his excessive rigour. 
Though at die very summit of human prosperity, he was thenoefoilih unhappy. 
Aooordingly, wo need not bo surorisod to boar^ his own confession that 
daring near fifty years of empire, his days of happiness amounted to no more 
than fourteen. / 

The I'oign of Abd ar-Bahtnan III has been termed tho moat brilbont period 
in the history of tho Spanish Arabs*^ 
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Among the Omayyad piinoos of Spain Abd or-llalimaii 111 iiioontostably 
holds the first pUoe. His aohievements bordered ou the fabulous. He had 
found the empire in a state of anarchy and oivil war, divided nmo^st a 
crowd of ohiem of different race, exposed to ooustonb raids from the Cuiiis- 
tions of the north, and on the verge of being absorbed either by Leon or by 
the Fatimites. In spite of inuiimemblo obstaolos he had saved Andalusia 
both from itself and &om foreign rule. Ho had given to it internal order 
and prosperity and the consldoraiion and respeot of foiuigiiers. Ho found 
the treasury in disorder ; he left it in the most fiourisliin? condition. A 
third of the annual revenues, whioli amounted to 0|246,000 pieces of gold^ 
HufiHoad for the ordinary expenditure ) another third was kejit ns a roservo ; 
the rest WAS devoted to buildings. Theoondition of ilio country was equally 
prosperous. Agriculture, industry, commerce, tlie arts and soienoes, ilourishod 
together. The foreigner was lost in wonder at tlio soientiflo system of irri- 
gation, which gave fertility to lands that appeoi'cd most unpromising. Ho 
was struck by the perfect order whioh, tliaiiks to n vi^ant police, reigned 
in the most inaooessible distiiots. Commerce had dovelopod to such nu 
extent that, according to the report of the superinteudeiit of tlie customs, tlio 
duties on imports and exports constituted tlie most considerable part of 
the revenue. A superb na^ enabled Abd ar-llnhmnn to dlspulo witli the 
Fatimltes the empire of tlie Moditenunean, and seourod him iu the poHSossion 
of Ceuta, the key of Mauretania. A numerous and woll-disoiplinod army, 
perhaps the best in the world, gave him a preponderance over tlio Christian 
of the north. The most haughty sovereigns were eager for his nllianoo. 
Ambassadors were sent to him by the emperor of Constantinople and by tlie 
sovereigns of Germany, Italy, and France, e 

Leaving for a while the Spanish Arabs, now at the height of tlioir power, 
we return to the Mohammedans In the East.^ 



OIlAPTEIl VIIT. THE ABBASIDS 

[760-1268 A.H.] 

Tins rovohiliou which hnd I'oiaod the Abbasida to the caliplwte miiy^ be 
rogiuxlocl as an apnaing. of onstern. ogainat wusteni Asia ; It was the popula- 
tions of Khoitvean and imk who had brought it about, and it woa they whom 
it oliiody bouofltod« Abul AbboH, who reigned but four years (7o0~764) 
tranaforrud iho royal roaidonoo from Syria to Babylonia and took up hie 
nbodu at Anbar. Hia brotUor and auoooBsor Al-Maneur, dosiring a moro 
imposing dwolling-plaoe, at firal ohoHO Cnfa, but finding that popular feeling 
ran high tlierc aijfaiiiRt liis own family, and in favour of tlio Fatimifces, he 
decidad to build for liiinHolf a now oity wliioli should owe entho olleigianoe 
to him. 


IfOXJUUIlTQ- OV BAGHDAD (708 A.D.) 

Tims ho founded Baghdad (762), wliioli was destined to eolipse all 
olhor citioN of tUo Orient. A brick wall strengthened by about 160 towers 
doEondod it from attaok, and iminoiise sums ^7e^e spent in its embelliehm ent. 
TIio people of iho East regarded with satisfnotion this ohange of oapiM 
wliioh brouffht Llio seal of govornnwntnoarorto themselves j but the inhabit- 
ants of Spain and Maghrou, nlroady disoontentod with their isolated situation 
winch inndo them in a way more tributary provinoos, wore only awaiting a 
favourable O2iporliiiiity to uoelai’O their inclependenoe. 

Upon leai’iiing of Uio downMl of the Omayyods and the aseeneion of iho 
AbbasidM. Spain immodiaioly out horsolf loose from the motlier-oountry and 
proclaim od as caliph a inembor of tho Oinnyyad family, who clianoed to be in 
Maghreb. Africa, without going so for, appoared to approve tlie oouree of 
its govOLMior, Abd ar-Rahma n. who hesitatoci to rooognise the sovorei^t^ 
of Al-MnuBur ; and tlio pom)lQ, equally unwilling to acknowledge the enb- 
/) pluito of Gtivdova . gradually broke up into distinct groups oaohhavmg its own 
/I oldef, until blie fragile ties .which still bound them to the Abbosld dynasty 
L| wore completely severed ( 756~756 a.d Q. . 
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The period of the first Abbaeid caliphs -waa also that of tbo greatost 
splendour in the history of the oriental Arabs ; it marked the pnasing of the 
ftM of conquest and tlie dawning of the new glories of oivilisntion. Al-Mau- 
flup.brotlier of Abul Abbas, whose reign was short, in reahtv opens iho series 
of those remai’kable caliphs whose names, still popular in Arabia, have been 
jnsde equally so in other lands by Tlyg Thouaana and Ho hud 

fought when young under tlie ohi^s^F bis family and ment^ tlio namo 
« Viotorious ” whiSi had beau bestowed upon liim ; but his principal claim 
to glory lies in having oreated a ayatem of goveniinont whioli ablosts tlio 
depth and soundness of his views. Throughout hie vast empire the flnanoo 
and military forces of the provinoea were under the oonirol of the different 
governors, who devoted the produota of taxation to Bupplying the needs of 
Iheir localities and sent to tlie caliphs onlywlmt was loft over. Not daring 
to disturb a condition of tilings so favourable to the people, Al-Mimsur insti- 
tuted the method of frequently ohanging the ropresentativos of tho royal 
power in the provinces, and of deSimng all mombors of disUiiguiahod 
families h’om taidng part in tho transaction of public affairs. His gi’oatost 
error was an. insufficient regard for tlie aanotity of his word, iiiul a roloiitleuH 
abasement of any sorvont whose rising greatness soomed to involve a nifliiaoo. 
Thus Abdallah, the overthrower of the Omayyads, Abu Muslim, and later ilio 
Barmecides, all fell victims to a polioy as pitiless f\s it was suspioiouH. 

Al-Mousur devoted a portion of his lire to amassing woalQi which snmo 
historians oetimate to have roaohed a sum eqnivfdont to ^80,000,000, or 
$160,000,000, but this avi^ ty did not prevent his displaying groat liberality 
towards men of learning, and ho himsolf gave the example of un onllglitenod 
interest in tlie arts and soienoes. 

During his reign the people, aooustomed to rendering liiin tho pi^ofound 
respeot he demanded, grew to look upon the ealiuh ns the roproHontativo of 
God on earth, and his suacQaaors liaa no diffieulty in enforcing nbedicnoe. 
Nay, they yreve rather concerned to avoid tlio dospotism made easy by thoir 
unlimited authority. Tlie first otUiphs after Abul Abbas wore just ^U'inues, 
who exerted tlieir power for tho general and intollootmil wolfaro of tho 
Arabs. Other cities arose beside Baghdad ; roada wero laid, oaraviuiHiiricH, 
market-places, canals, and fountains were ooiistructod, loarnod and ohari table 
institutions were erected, and tlio study of letters, ooininoroo, and all tlio 
arts of poaoe was directly fostered by tho government. 


HAUTJK AB-BASBID (780-800 A.]).) 

T, 7 *^ 1 ^ magnificence of all previous reigns paled before that of Ilarnii nv- 
Rashicl,! Hariin tlie Just (786-809). This lamoufl potontuto , in whom the 
peouhar genius of the Arab race sooina have reacaeli its Highest dovclop- 

ment, inorifca partioul ar mention among the vice geren ts of Moluiniui.odi 
g®J?J^ou8, and mngnauinious, he resisted’ ’all tomptdiioim lo URo’dea- 
poncally his su])reme jiower over a people who novor inurnmrod ut liis ^vi^l, 
and governed with a sole view to assuring the liappinoss of Ids subjootH. Ho 
loved virtue, was always ready to rcoogmse hia nv/ri fn.n|f.p^ mid noglootod no 
oeoasioa of doing good. That lie ao fnt belied his oharnote ns lo dooroo tho 
murdor of the Bgri^oide a shows him to liavo boon deceived by false stato- 
monts conoerning that family, which had furniahod him with ids abloHl 

[1 Also apelled Ilflruii-eiMiiifilikl aiiQ Ilaniii nl-nmlild.] 
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stateamoiit 1^'adl and the grand vkler Jafar. 
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cides had nguvocl prominently at court for nearly a oentiu'y, ana it -was ohiefly 
at the instigation of their later representatives tliat Hariin az^Bashid was so 
active in protooLing oommeroe, iiidustryt and the arts. Singularly enough 
EmiUf Harun’s eldost son, poas^secl nono of the virtues of his father} but his 
brother, Al-Maniuu, showed profound wisdom in governing the affairs of 
Khorasan and by popular olioioe he was placed upon the i^'one in 818 . E min 
being made to resign liis authority. 

/ A ’ AIj-MAKUN AKD HIS SnOOEBBOEft 

U\nn1^ L 


Al-Mf&m i surpassed nil hopes that had been formed of him. Less bril- 
linnt than llnvun, ho was supoiuor to him in tlie range of his knowledge and 
the paotioal force of his genius. The single poUtloal mistake witii wmoh he 
oan DO reproaolied was an aot of gmtitude and kindness. In recompense for 
services rocoived, he gave to Tahir the liereditary governorship of I^orasan, 
and tills was the first slop iowai'ds tlio di amembpm ent of the eastern oallph- 
ato} not because tlio Tahirltes were aisposod to abnao tlieiv power^ out 
becRUse an unfortiuinte cicample Imd been set, whioh led the govei'nors of 
pTovinooB to seek gradually to out thomBelves free from ihe control of tlielr 
rightful sovereign. 

Holding education to be tlio liighest blessing of the people, Al-Manmn 
opened schools in nil pai'ts of his realm, and insured the pursuit of letters by 
permanent ondowinonts. He gathered about him learned men of all nation- 
alities, and would admit no distinctions in religion. Ho even decreed that 
any ten heads of families, wlmther Clu'istiaus, dews, or magi, who assembled 
for the purpose, could constitute a ohuroh, and that all were eligible to 
appointment for public oilloos. But, liberal as he was, Al-Mamun was not 
always safe from hostile attaok. Tho tlieologians of Baghdad had already 
boon aotlre in putting down zen^sn i, a religion ooinpounded of the beliefs 
of Islam and tlio magi} and on AT-Mamun^s making use of some of the writ- 
ings of this fidth to render odious tlio memory of Abu Muslim, tliey brought 
violent aoousatioua against him. To silonoo his adversaries Al-Mamun in- 
oroosod tliQ penalties against separatism, but true to his principles of toler- 
onoo foi*bore to infiiot them. 

Al-Mauiuii’s iinm«lia^ su gg essors, Mutnaim imd Wathik . weie wortliy of 
tho tlirono. Tlio jjr&Wtffiii^aTna de tlie single mistake of foimiiig his body- 
guard of young "JurK s, wlioae later successors were to renew tlie excesses 
oommittod DY title ’Draatoimms i u tlie fame of the Homan emperoi's ; while tlip 
reign of W^itliik disttirUed aololy by dootrinal disputes. Grreat indeed 
must havoDOc^rthe diversity of opinion iu religious matters, since there are 
to bo oountorl no loss iiiaii sixty-^’oo princupal sects among the Ambs^ 
Wnthik having brought the liglit of his ronaoii to bear op tlie dogma of the 
eternity of tho Acmn, sustained witli groat heat by AJenmed ben Nosr, was.at 
one time on tlio point of being detlironed and supplanted by his rude ontag^ 
onist. Although treated with severity by piejudioed historians, WathiJe 
was an oxoollont prince, wlio govemeci Ills realm ivith such wisdom and 
benovolenoo that it soon oamo contain no beggars, and lie died with the 
rosiguation oi a llrm, enUghtenod oharaotor, 

Tho reigns of tiie earlier Abbamds are mtu'ked by a complete abtenoe of 
expeditions undertidton with a view to aggrandisement, the wavs uetoh- 
bouring populations being caiiied on witliout any thouglit of invasion. The 
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vven in b order- wai'fai'e, and they continued their nggresBions tlirou 
lei^e of most of Abul Abbas’ aucoessovs. 

During tlie roign of Al*Mnnsur tlio Byzantine uinporora lind boon 
afflicted by tJie loss of Melitone, an important oity of Oappadooia , the dovns- 
tation of Cilicia* and tlieTtSfeat of an army on the buoi’m ot iho Mclna, in 
Painphylia, and were destined to suffer furtlier reveiaes at ilio hancla of the 
caliph himself. Irritated by successive defeats* the Arabs got together all 
their forces and entered Asm Minor, where tlioy vanquiBhea all die troops 
tliat Irene, guardian of Gonstantlno Gopronymus, sent against thorn, luid 

finally apixMvrod before tlio walls ot Oonstaiitinoplo, 

/¥ Preferring capibnlation to tlie horrors of a ^ego, 

tlie empress siu'rendorod the cities of Ci^oia and 
agreed to pay an annual tiibuto of sUty thousand 
dinars. Harun ar-Rosliid, whom Al-Malidi Imd 
placed in command of tins expedition, returned 
to Syria with oonsiderablo booty and ^Yitll six 
thousand prisonoia hr his train. 

In 792 Irene believed horsolf strong onough 
to break the treaty, and proparatlons for hostilii^a 
were begun on both sides. Ilarnn, now become 
oalipli, iiad vessels equipped whioh ravaged the 
islands of tlie Mediterranean and dostroyod tlio 
Greek fteet in the Gulf of Adulia, making Ireim 
pay dearly for her attempt at rebellion. She again 
agreed to pay tribute* stipulating merely an ox- 
change of captives ; which exchange took ijlaoo on 
\1^ the bank of a little river in Cilicia, and was ovor 
afterward a custom when a truoo occurred between 
V Mllgoren te. Nioephonis. Irene’ s successor, con- 

\ \ fident inliis oouiugen^esitatecl not t6 tolhpt fortuno 

\iA again. 

He addressed a haughty loiter to the oaliph, 
\M whioh elioitod tliis briw reply : » In name 
of the all-meroifnl God, Harun or-Raslnd, com- 
*'^*“"*’ Nioeplionm, dog «E iv 
itoman. 1 have received your letter, son of an 
aa.. 1 *. »» XT • j 1 infldol, and you slioll not hoar my reply, you shall 
iTltia Ihb ropl^ in letters of lire nil over tho pliilns 

lii I”!*- tJ'ougli tho wnrs in 


fstanfmople itself. 

was^J Msiomte loC "sinewta' pretext. Al-Mimiun, who 

Mtenea d ^eon, an atotiutlmt 

to at to mada known Ida doairT^' consult 

to awl £ Mamnn Conatontino- 

Kwat "P. P™h tho war with 

great vigour. In 888, after Mutasira had come to tho throne, tlio oinporor, 
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eiicoiiragetlbysomo slight Gi-oek succeasosjin his turn took tlie offensive, mwI 
for a long time the issiios wero about even between the two rulers. At 
last after the taking of Zapotra, tlie ooliph*s native town C886h by the 
emperor, Mixtasim swore to uo revo ini ' LHl ! ami iimi - uliiiig -m ^Tm^ piTn 
the oity ( 840 ) and subjected it to the same treatment os hod been inflicted 
on Zapetrn. Watliik, hliitoaim^s gucoossor, was loss bent on -war ; but the 
Greeks oontiiiuod hostllitioti’ until, tuUl^r tlm umparot .UnBiir theT regained 
all Uiti domains in Oilioia tliafc Harnn hAd taVnn fmip * 

In their western provinces the Abbasida displayed no great eagerness 
or concern j they scarcely Houglit to hold Spain untlor their sway, and left 
Africa almost entirely to ita^, even serving by tlieir own direct sots to 
olovaie the family of the Aghlabites . and free it from all allemnnoe to them- 
aolvos except tlie formal refegnmo'n of sovereignty. Ibrnhim hop Aghl ab 
thus assumed govornorsliip over all Maghreb; but his suooeisors w^ 
not able to povoiit a moinbor of the ./Llid family from severing from tlio 
iiagbdad oolixihatO tlie whole of western Mauretania. 




UAailDAD UNDSn VIIB OALTPHS 


The Abbasids hoped, x)erhaps, tliat the divisions whioh could not fail to 
arise in S|iain would oring the x^eninsuhv again under their dominion ; and 
this untioi])tttioii will soi'vo 'io explain their negotiations wl^ the Frankish 
kings, the embassios and xiresonts that uaaHod^ ljaok and forth nstween Harun 
ar-Unshid and Charlemggn o. The Baghdad caliphate, meanwhile, did not 
ouGO tako up arms against tliat of Qordov n. Uiough Arabs from the peninsula 
had made incursions into their domains, and a fleet, manned by Audalusiw i 
pirates, had taken and huniod Aloxandrin, putting the inlmbltahts td the 
sword. In thus abstaining from repris als and warlike enterprises the Abba- 
sids yielded to tho spirit of the times. The Arabs of tlie Bast wei'o be- 
ginning to appreciate the bonofito of civilisation ; and tlie Baghdad rulers 
roaiiondod to Uio wiehee of their sub^cots by giving them an orderly system 
of administration, by establishing strict justice, by dislributing for and wide 
the advantages of education, and by ggmontin^ tho miionlbetween th a-diffar» 
out jirovincos of tho ompiio by moaiis oiokr commercial and industrial 
rclauons. 

A olmmber of finance and a state ohanooiT hRd originally been instituted, 
and for a timo those had been deemed sumoieiit ; but later tho chamber of 
flnanoo had been replaced by four diwans, one of whlcliwas charged Bpeciolly 
with the iiaymont of troops, another with tlie imposition of taxes, u .tliird 
with tho appointment of subordinate ofliolals, and the fourth wiBl tho keep- 
ing of accounts. The Abbasids had added to this organisation the offlee of 
a sort of chamberlain wliose mission was to introduce ambassadors, 
and that of a auporior judge, wlio >vaB to relieve them of tlie care of deciding 
imx)ortant cases tliat wei'O a]}pealcd from tho judgment of the kadi. 

Upon thoir accession to power the Abbasids had resolved to give more- 
unity and force to tho administration ; and as the burden of affairs was 
really too heavy for one man to carry, tliey had attadiod to their persons a 
vissir <^ beiuar of burden sS whoso duty it was to perform nil pi*olitninary 
labours, and to fix the sum oaoh province ■^vlul to pay in taxes, so that tho 
amount of tho state revenues could bo approximately estimated in advance. 
Tn imposing taxes tlio ofdiplie wore guided by a verso in tlie jSbrm wliioh 
ordained that every unbeliever residing in Moslem territory should be sub- 
joot to duos j the vaio per eapita for the entire population was graded ocoord- 
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bff to tho fortune of the individual, tlie i4oh payinu mow tliau tlie poor. 
There "were also certain ground-taxea and tithes, in the osBessmont of whioli 
creat onportunities for extortion were open to provinoial governors, tmd the 
Seed that the whole should be under the ovoreight of some vigilant hood 

hec^a of fluftnoes under their rule enabled the Abbasida 

to underbake many and important works. Al-Malidi built oaravausni-ios and 
had cisterns dug along tlie weary rood from Boghdad to Mecca, cut a new 
ipute from Mecca to hSdina, and established posting stations hotivoon Hodjaa 
nnd y«nen that communication might be easy between tho two important 

n vinces. From a period os early aa tluit of Moawiyah, n oourior servioo 
existed between wie various Arab oapitals. 

The Abbaeids also permanently endowed a number of mosques^ and 
schools, which were thus enabled to subsist through all political rovolntious. 
They collected tho eroliivcs of tho caliphato in jiaglulatl, and orgiuiiflod in 
that city an excellent police, which not only prolootod incUviduals but 
watched over property night and day. Tho morolmnia tliomsolvcs woro 
formed into syndicate bodies witli the oharge of guarding against oonimor- 
cial frauds, and a supervisor of market-placos was appointed to voiify tho 
weights and measures used, and his soldiers dealt summary justice to nU 
found guilty of trickery. In tlie desert dlstrioUi too, pillago mul depreda- 
tion hud been again begun by tlie Bedouins, now that ^varliho expeditions 
had ceased, and mirage were appointed whose spooial ofTiOG it was to protect 
pilgrims and caravans on tlieir way to Mecca, 

in tliis manner die Abbasid caliphs stravo to insure tho prosperity of 
their realm, and under them the Arara roso to n high dugroo of oivuiBatlon. 
With the same ardour that had clioraotoriBod Uieni in their military tindor- 
takinn, they now endeavoured to outstiip tho Greeks in oommui’oe, indnsti'y, 
and we arts, excelling in tliose very brauohes of letters and soioiioos in 
wbicli the inhabitants of Constantinople, oven in that oityV dooadonoe, 
believed themaelvos to bo supronio. 

Agricnlture was widely practised ; by a skilful system of cultivation tho 
merit and reputation of die fruits and dowers of Persia woro groatly 
enhoneed, and the wines of Shiross, Ycd, and Ispahan became stiiidos of ooni- 
ineroe throughout Asia. Minos of rnm, load, and otlior ininornls woro 
carefully exploited, beautiful fabrics wero mauufnoturod in tho oitios of Irak 
and S^a, and remarkable progress was made in every branoli of mooliiuilcal 
art. The^ sciences, lotteve, and decorative art woro actively oultivnted, as 
were axchitocture and music j while, though a olioolc was plaood upon sculp- 
ture and painting in their h^hest form by tlio Kovaii^ wliioh forbade wio 
reproduction of tlio Iniinno ^lU'O or that of tho Oodliond, n iiuniber of 
magnidoent inoiiinnents were erected in the oiiies of Mosopotamia and 
Mawaranuahar. The passion for letters displayed hy Kuropeans during tlio 
Renniasanco sourocly equalled that of tlie Arahs at llus period. Tho host 
Greek writings brought from Constantinople were iinmediiitoly translatod, 
a scliool of iiiteipreters was opened at Baghdad, and iiftoon thousand dinnvH 
were devoted yearly to educational institutions. Inbrarios woro founded, 
and enlarged from century to oentm-y by die ruling princes, and tlio Arab 
tongue booame the universal language of Asia, giudually supplanting tho 
more ancient idioms. Tliero were liospitals, wherein physicians w'oro 
obliged, to submit to several oxnminatlonB before being nllowod to praotisu 
them profession, and laboratories for experiment widi modioinal plants, of 
winch sevoitu had been rocently disoovored. The Arobs woro, in fact, tho 
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oreators of modern cihemiBtry, and though tlioy erred in loaning too mudh 
toward aloliomy and astrology, their very orrore indirectly contributed to 
tlie progress of tlio science. 

Great as wna the contrast between the lifcerniy culture of the Arabs and 
the profound ignoranoo of Eiiroiie during tlie Middle Ages, the luxury and 
magiiiflcenoo displayed by tlio Abboaid dynasty forms a no loss outious 
speotaole. Solo depositaries of the natural wool^ of many and vast proV' 
inoos', and without a ponnanent army to support they disposed fre^ of 
enormous revoiiues, wliioli were expended ia a truly fabulous manner. Gold 
and precious stones were fairly strewn througn pclaoea, mosques, and 

f ardona, and the gifts lavisliod on friends and fivoiirites I'cnclied a stupen- 
ouB amount. It is said that Al-Mahdl expended six millions of dinars 
during a single pilgrimago to Moooa, and that Zoboida, tlio wife of Harun, 
made use of no utonails save golden ones set with gems, and wore no stufis 
save tlioao woven with silver threads. In Al-Mamim’s palace were sixty 
thousand rugs and piooea of tapestry, many of which were embroidered in 
gold I and on the oooasiou of tlio reception of a Greek ambsasodor, he 
caused to bo crooiod in the audience ohomber a tree of solid gold beuring 
pearls to represent fruit* Mutnsim's stables in Samai'a were snld to contain 
accommodation for a hundred thousand horses ; and when he founded that 
city, ho had the entire site artlAoially ooustruoted without regard to the cost 
of so gigantic an undertaking. 


ailAJDUAL DICOLINIS Off ABABXAH DOMIHIOH IN IHB NABV 

Ohnrlomagiio, having hoard much of the power of the Baghdad sovereignB, 
determined to enter into relations with them, and despatched one Jewish 
deputy and two ITranks to Irak with presents for the commander of the 
faithful. Harun, who feared an allianoo botwoon the Eraokish king and 
the Omayyads of Sniun, vespouded with aloority to this advance, and, sent 
ambassadors with Hploiidid proaouts to Clmrlomagne in return. Not only in 
Europe, but in China and among the Hindus and the Tatais, the Arab potent* 
tates wore looked upon ixs -tho nohest princes in the world, and exaggera^d 
ideas provailcd as to tlieir power. 

Indeed at n casual glance it might soom tliat centralisation hod drawn 
into unity all tlieiv various provinces, and that a long and prosperous future 
lay before tiio nation j but to m obsm vfuit oyo tlio signB of appronehing de- 
oadeiico wore already apparent. In the material order of things^ that a 
Hovoroigii should have supremo rights over the property of his subjects 
necessarily destroys all impulso towaids emulation and progress among the 
latter. A people so governed is bound to die out in aiscouragement and 
dooay. Under the earlier caliphs no injustice or spoliation was to be fe^ed ; 
but when ilio brutcl and astute Turlm took tlie reins of power, the law of 
tho jibran, by which supremo authority oentrod in one individual,, the lepre-r 
sentativo of God oji earth, was certain to work irreparable harm, the 
moral and religious order the eaine unfortunate oonAitions prevailed. 
minds, irrosistibly drawn towards soienee while ebill bound by the letter of 
MoliaminccVa books, had need of a dclivorer who should free them from the 
yoke of principles too rigid for tlie times. AhMamun, and after him Mutasim 
and Wathilc, attempted somo modification of dootrines formed for primitive 
times, but their efforta were set at naught. by the blind obstinacy of the 
dootors of the Moslem faith. The Koran now being established as the dh^ect 
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word of God) its laws woi'e held to be beyond appeal, and all the pvovoga* 
tives of absolute despotism were still nooorded to monarohy even against 
the judgment of those in whom it was vested. If tlie Inter Abbnaid princes 
had been men of high attainments and solid virtue, they would doubtless 
have wielded their unrestricted power entirely for the good of the people, 
and the golden age might again have been ushered in j but unfortunately 
during the second half of the ninth century we see on the throne only 
crowned and sceptred slaves. The contempt they inB 2 )irod broke the 
springs of government ; anarchy reached its height, and numerous fuotions, 
long suppressed, took up arms once more and spread abroad disorder and 
dread. 


The AUda had several times renewed their pintoiisiona to the throne. 


Bn^hoad by the house of Abbas and its partisans, which forced ill^amun to 
relinquish the idea of dispossessing Lis whole family. Thongli their ambition 
•was not yet fulfilled, the Alida were emboldened by the calipVs attitude 
toward them, and henceforth lost no chance of profiting by tlio dWiaionB that 
necessarily arose in a state nossessing no definite law of Niioeession. 

^ Under Harun and Al-Mamun the Arabian empire in the East attained 
Its greatest degree of splendour; we shall now obsorvo its gradual 
dissdntion. 


oi'uei or impiucabia despots. Mutawakkil, whose reign ushered in the now 
order of things, was guilty of atrocities that Buipass those of Norn. Ho took 
vengeance on a vizir who had offended him by causing him to bo Uirown 
into R luruaoe with points of steel ; and fearing that a plot wiih being 
formed against him, he invited to a festival all the important olllcors of' 
lu8 comt Bnd Irad them wassiiorsd by his soldiBry. Tlio horror which his 

ttgeiiiat him tho hand of his own son, Muntasir, who 
throne (862) ” romorso within a year of liis acoossioii to the 

Mutamra, was ohosen to suoceod him, to Uio oxolii- 
to tS nnp ^ whom, Mntazz and Mntamid, snbsotinoiiLly oauio 

^ufa^d longer than tliroe yoL, ami wuh 

whom a faction raised to the oolipliato in 800. A 
wimp^ faction deposed him in 809 and a son of Wathik, MuhtiuU JiiJlali bv 
Piociaimed caliph. iMs prince's projeotB of roforin arouHod 

L P-J'ioo. After 


wS Z rauArZSff.™ I porpotuBl disorders from 

tal and laHro to tho htoS -“l? ““I"' 

had constantly inoi’ensed duriuii' tlie reiim nnmbM and lulluonoo 
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viotim, is plainly apparout. With interests distiaot from those of tho 
imtivo Amts, mid sulieot to no oontool save that of the oeliS himsdf” 
theao imrrfy liirks maae brute foroo the agent by ivhieh they ob&ned theh 
desims. rlioy beooino aoeomplioos of the mrioide Muntash' outhf mvS™ 
for aomo slight suffered at his fatlier's lianas, and foioed him to exoludrfc 
broaiers anl aiipoint Miwtain to tho thi’one. A delay in the distribution 
of then; pay was suffioieni to oxoite a revolt, and oblim tlie caliph to S 
his abdication. Mu itadi mot with a stiU aorriei' fate for having desired to 
subject his redoubtablo body-guai-d to some sort of disoiplino ; 5nd Mui^. 

only means of divcrfciog^ fcliom from ^ 

dangerous onterprisea at home was to em- 
ploy thorn on distant missions. 

Xho troubles ‘wliioh aurroundod the eal- ,fi 

ipliato in Baghdad wrought the moat aerioiia iLr'fflL li 

oonsoquonooa throughout tho ompire» The A / 

govornora of provinoca, aolo dopoaiiariea 
of power during tho intoiTnla of govern- 

inent, napired to oomploto indopendence pfcSS 

and aold tlioir aubmisaion to oacm auooes- 

aive aoYoroigii. The provinces tliomselves, 

rogi'ottmg tiio I'iolioa tliafc wont from tliom ^ 

to awell tho diaordora of tho capital^ encoui'- /M 


, encoui'- 


aged tho preionaiona of thoir governors, 
until those latiior dnnlly auoooedod in re- 
duoing tho onlliih to a purely nominol 


Tlio diauicmbeniidiit of Spain and Af- ,/,m I 

rioa had boon tho flrat blow atru ole at iho ' 'S J 

unity of tho Moaloin atatca j whon the Abba- Mm h H W^i . 

aid onliidia hod invoatodtlioAhglabitoa with WM Ji HlWI 

the govornmont, thoy had not I’ogai'dod it /M l|k ||l|r' 

na an aot of Ilual abdioatioii on tlioir own j ^ |H piMSy 

part. In Asia the work cA diaintogratlon j ||| ■ 

had gone on more alowly. Tho Taliiritos, [I || IMJb 

whom Al-Mamun hod oatabliahed in Klio- *''' - . 

rasan by giving full ooutrol of that provinoo \ u 

to hia gonorol Taliir, malntninod amicable L^l % 

I'olationa witli tho caliphs until tlieir roiUm 
in turn becamo torn by diaaonaions, and Ak Ahas ciukv 

thoy wore finally ovorthrown by tlio power (Swod on oeemiionB to tiw AihfttnbN} 

of the Salhu'ida. Yakub, the leader of this 

family of Saffarida, wished to push his viotorioa further, and'advauoed to tho 
attack of Bnghdad (874). MuwaffiUc, who was in ooiinnaml of thq oity, met 
and dofentod him at Waait, but did not feel BufHoieul^ strong to follow up 


agob^ 


by the following year rogainod all his losses, would aliortly have viaite 
tho colip^li with oomplote dostruotion, liod not his life been suddenly cut 
short (879). 

Tho oatablishmeiit of tho dyiinaly of Uio SafTarida in ICioraaan, Siatau, 
and Tnbaristan ont off all oommuuioation between the oentre of the empire, 
KhwariKm,ahd the Mawarannaliar, and Ismail, tlieigovernor of tlioae provinoes,' 
doolarod hia indopoiidenoo in full assuranoe of impunity. In 819 ime sons of 
Aaad ben Saman lind obtained from Al-Mamun t)io command of Samarcand, 
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Penr^BiiB. Bud BnlWi respectively; one of tliera, Aldimed^^triuismitted hia 
power to his eldest son Naer, who, by talcing posaeBsion of Bokhara, beoamo 
later sovei-eiffn over all Tronaoxrwiio. Suspeoting his brotlior Ismail of oom- 
plioitv with lie Turks and Safferide, aeamat whom ho was obliged vigorously 
to drfeiid his provinoo, Nasr pursued him with an armed force (888), but was 
himself taken prisoner. On this oooasion, Ismail rovoalod the inngiiainnut^ 
of his character j he caused all the defei-ence duo hie rank to be paid to liis 
brother, and up to tlia time of the latter’s death in 802 saw tliat his authority 
1 VB 8 respected. When ho was et lost free to aot as eovemgu, Ismail forood 
the TuAb to retreat ^yond die Jaxartos, and laid n solid foundation for the 

Sftmanid dynasty. . . . , ^ . 

Other principolitieB were springing into power in the romniinng parts of 
western Asia, toie city of Bassora wtia seiKed by an adveutnror who suc- 
cessfully resisted all attacks during tlio reigns of Mutazz and Miitamid, and 
nearly the whole of Arabian Irak was under the dominion of the Zongiaiis. 
To MuwafiEak is duo the gloiy of retaking tliose iirovinoos — and Bassorn 
likewise in 882. He was not so succofisful in hia ontorpriso agiiiiub tlio 
Tulunids, who detached Egypt and Syria from tho Ambiaii einpiro. 
Akhmed ben Tuluo, one of uie Turks educated at tho court of tho oaliph^ 
had distinguished himself by ability and ooura^e, and vm omisidored 


declare himself independent. In 877 he oltumed tho right of collootln^ 
taxes, thus openly cutting himself off fi’om tho oaliiihs, who, knowing their 
own weakness, incited the emirs of Syria to revolt against tlio Tulunids. 
Akhmed overoame all these difficulties, and when ho died, in 88d, loft behind 
him a consolidated power. His son Khumarawoih sucoeodod him, and quollod 
the oupositiou of the few hostile parties that romaiiiocl. 

Tne rule of the Tulunids was on the wliolo adyantagoous to Egypt and 
Swia. Akhmed loved science aud was witliol liboral-mimlud, gonci’ous, and 
charitable. At Fostat, tlie capital of Egypt, ho caused a superb mosque to bo 
erected, which is known to-day ns tho mosque of Tulun, and also built palaces 
and laid out market-places for the accommodation of tho IrudorN of difforont 
nations who flocked to Egypt at tliat time. Kliumoraweih was distiuguishud 
for his luxury and magninceuce; he was said to havo built an immonse 
menagerie, iu which tlie^ animals wore lodged in splendid oages, having 
water brought to them in bronze canals. The bed in which lie slept was 
said to bo gently rocked and supported by n tiny lako of qniokHilvor, on 
wliioh it rested. Ilis death was by assassination, and witli him pevisliod tlio 
splendour of the Tulunids. 


No new dismemberments oeourring during tho reigns of Mutodid (892- 
902), Muktofl (902-908), and tlio flret pert of the reign of Mulctodir (008— 
932), it might have been thought that the onlqflis wouul retain tlio oxloiisivo 
empire thob rainaiued to them. Indeed, many oircumstanoos arose which 
materially iiim'eased^ their poMw. Shortly after hia aocossion to tho tlirono 
Mutaoid roceived tribute from Khumwawoih, and BubsequonUy ropulacd tho 
tiibes of Arabs and Kurds who had swarmed out of the Syrian desorts with 
the mtention of overpowering Mosul. Muktali was even more suocossfiil s 
he attacked Hainn ^ sen and land and immediately looolvod tho submission 
of alltlie emirs. InEgyptthedesoendantsofTuluiiworedosortodby the very 
supporteM whom they had formerly laden with benefits. About this time the 
oaffands likewise disappeored, overthrown by tie Samanids, against whom 
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they had been pitted by tlie artful polioy of the oaliplia. In addition to 
tlieir iiowly-gBiuod proviuco of Khorasan the Semanids were given the invee- 
tituro of Tnharistan and Sidjistan, hCulctafl thus replacing two rival prinow 
in Ilia immediate noighhourliood hy a single ruler whom the Turks did not 
allow to become dangerous. Muktad’s aiiooeasor, Muktadir Billah (908- 
982)y did not suooeod) as Muktafi had donO) in keeping his domuiions intaot. 
Powerless in his own oapital, ho was little respeoted outside, and on all sides 
arose disturbances that liis predecessors had temporarily kept down. After 
Muktadir, Ifabir (982-984\ Hadlii (98^40), Mnttaki (94<£-944), and Mus- 
tokfl (944-946) lost tlioir few remainbig provinces, and the temporal power 
of tlio caliphs in Baghdad was forever at an end. 

Ill 980 a desoeiidant of the emir, Hamdmi, who had asserted his inde- 
pendenoo, took several strongliolds in the province of Jezira, And piubing 
on as far as the northwest of Syria, foniuloa tliere rji impoi'tont principality 
oE -whioh the oapital was Mosul. Tlio establishment of the Hamdamtos in 
Jezira fiiuilitatod the robollion of IBgypt. Since the fall of tlie Tulunids 
the caliphs lind committed the blunder of allowing Egypt and Syria to remain 
imitod, tliiiikiiig that a frequent change of governors was ell that urns neoea* 
sary to nuiintniu peace. But one of those governors, Ikhsbid the Turk, won 
over a large party of supporters, and when tlie order came for him to relin- 

S uish his rule to anothor, lie refused to obey. Tims Egypt and Syria were 
nally lost to the Abbosids in 086. 

In the noiglibourliood of Baghdad Uio Ihulcites and the Buridians disputed 
the possession of Bassora, Wasit, and tlio provinoe of Ahwaz, and sought to 
play an important port in the pollUcs of tho capital. The lords of Armenia 
and C^oorgiA oensod to piy a tribute that ivas no longer demanded, and the 
two provinces oomuiouced at that epoch to separate into distinct reodms. In 
tho provinces hordoiing on the Caroiau Sea tho same tendeuoy was to be 
observed. During tho reign of Muktadir a ohief named HerdawB had 
conquered the province of Clilhan, wrested Tahoristan away from tlie Saina> 
nids, and subdued the greater part of Adorbaijan. The gloiw of founding a 
now dynasty, however, Ml not to him but to tliroe brothers who fought in ois 
ai'my and who olaiinod descent from tho old Sassauid kings, although their 
lather, Buya, was only a siinxile iishorman. Stimok by their courage and 
ability, tlio people Hooked to their standard, and to tho provinces ^eady 
gained by kCerdawij they added Kerman, Mekran, Lariston, and many 
Olliers (0o8-940). 

Baghdad being now surrounded by independent prinoipalifaes, tlie domin* 
ion of tlio caliphs was limited to tliat city itoelf, and oven in that small lealin 
their authority was iiui'oly nominal. Giving to court intrigues and the rebel- 
lions that wore oonstaiiUy broalciiig out in the oity, the history of the later 
Abbasids is nothing but a panorama of oxeeutions of ^nemls, viairs, soy- 
oi’oigns, and protonmn's. Out of Hlty-nino ooinmandei's cn tlie Jaitliful thirty- 
eight 001110 to violent ends, and Huifered calamities worse tlian. death; . That 
tlio blood of tho family of Moliammod might not he 'slied, many were made 
to die of starvation; others were walled up or oast into glamers. Kahiv. 
emerged from his iniprisonment with blinded eyes, and for the rest of his life 
begged alms at tlio doors of mosques. His Buooessor, Badhi, to escape the 
tyranny of the Turks who wore now in charge of every br^oh of the govern- 
ment, oroaied tlio post of otnir of the emirs. This di^ita^, to whom 
was given command over the army and control over the publlo imaiicQs, soon 
oame to bo the real sovereign, Ra^ii, who withdrew to stnot seoluslon, reserr- 
ing not a vestige of authority to himself. . But instead of sotting, as he 
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thoufflit, a mazier ovei* tlie turbulent TurkiBli guard, lladlii’a act bad Biinnlv 

A-J xT 4! i 


the second yeEir of Muttaki'a reign was tlio tiignnl for fresh (tisturbaiioeB. 
Claimants, whose pretensions the Turks wore obliged to combat, spraiig up 
on every side, and the post of emir ol the emirs oame to be as holly oonloatud 
as that of oaliph had formerly heen. Muttaki, having no altornativo but to 
sanotion the acts of the stronger side, thought for a moment of idaoing lum- 
self in the hands of tlie Ikhshidites; but Turnn ordered him to be 2 )Ut to 
death and prodaimed Mustakd caliph. Bicasperated by this lorriblo abuse 
of po^ver, we inhabitants of Baghdad called to thoir aid tlio Buy id 2 )riucus, 
who had recently established tlieiuselvoa in the provinoes of tlio formor Per- 
Bum Empire, and in 945 the Turks were Anally driven from tho city. Mniy/ 
ad'Daula set upon the tlu'one a oaliph who was a more tool to his dosiros, nml 
reservii^ the post of emir of the omira for himself, beoamo tho first of tliiib 
series oiBuyid emirs which continued for more than a oontiiry. 

Meanwhile, in singular contrast ^vith tho sanguinary turbiilonoo of those 
who had usurped thoir power, tho Arabs weary of wars and civil strife, gave 
themselves up to tlie study of soieiice and letters j tho last of the Abbosids, 
in the closest sooliision their palaces would afford, sought consolation for 
the hardships of their lot in the society of scholars and litoraiy men. The 
Buyd princes also foUowed the example act by AUIamun, and gave a great 
impetus to the rtndy of astronomy and mathomatica. I'hoy levied in their 
tributary ijrovincas forces sufficient to enable tliom to maintain thoir 
supremacy agwnst all rival factions, wliUe the oaliplis Mnti, Kadir, and 
Xiaim, deprived of their revenues and shorn of idl authority and kingly 
^te, played exactly tho same port ns was onaotod by tho Merovingian roh 
fain4ant9 under the tutekge of thoir mayors of the polaoo. Novertheloss, 
i^b iv«8 only from tho hwids of tlio caliphs that tlio greater part of tho ruling 
fomihes of Asia would receive their investitui-es, tho Abnosids being still 
tlie legitimate sovereigns in tlie eyes of ^voiit Mosloms. * 


THE VAllIOUS KBUGIOUB 8BCT8 


o^i-s whidi Imd confined tliemselves to protesting against tho lioonso of tho 
timw and doman^ng aomal reformation, while mnny^had boon made morAv 
of pewiiol ambition. Among the most pSio“^ 

Uirwrdlil‘/S ““lipl's BliouUl bo oooordocl 

Sf pi4e™/wSiVSe^^ maint^ned Umt tho Lding 

TiiS., S' ^*'0 man should not eat tlio flosh of 

They were meroile^ly pursued and oxtenniimtod. hi m Sauu^S «i 

pro,„„lgatecl i.. beliofs 
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Knmathianfi, who, in the tonfcli contniT, iiifaated Arabia and wrested from 
of tbepenL^^^^ temW .power over the whole eastom paS 

Kamat retained moat of the dootrlnoa of the Koran, recognisine All and 
tho floyon imtinia p diroofe deaeondflats of Moliammed, and rejecting only the 
theory of wvelaUoii. Ho had cloviMd a Hyatejn of Bucoessiyo degrees into 
whioh hia followers wore to bo initiated, and ^ 

the Inst of these, ncoording to Nowairi and 
WAS nthoism. It is not likely tlmt a 
belief of Uiia nature would have found many 
adhoroiits had not ICarmat preached at the 
sumo time abolition of slavery, h^hting in 
tJio name of libei’ty, his pai'taaans ovei'oame 
all opnonontss but having onriohed them- 
solvos by pillage they fell into the most grie- 
vous cxcosses and incurred general contmn^y. 

Tho series of their victories oominenoed uudei' 
tho raigii of Mutodid, when after defeating one 
of Ilia gonorals they advanced on Oufe, and 
iwluced and pillaged it. During tlie re^n of 
Muktafl they carried thoir arms ns far aa Mea- 
tino, (uid oven tlivoateued Damascus. Their 
ablest chief, Abu Tobir, oondnotod them on 
another expedition against Cufn, os. a result 
of which tho city was totally destroyed j tlien 
drawiiiff near to Baghdad he repulsed the at- 
tack of an army of tliirty thousand men. 

“Are your mostor’s soldiers os devoted as 
mine ? asked Abu Tahir of one of tlie Mos- 
lem gonorals. He then commanded one of his 
men to plunge a sword into liis own breast, 
finotlior to leap into tlie Tigris, and a third to 
prooipitato himself from tlie top of a high 
oliif; all of whioh commands wero immeSi- 
titoly obeyed. Some yearn pi’oviously (080) 
the Karmathiaus liad hesieged Mecca and mas- 
sacred two tliousand persons; tliey also de- 
stroyed the temple of the Knaba, curried off 
tlio famous Block Stone, and ohoked op tlio well of Zenisem. In i^ia Ham-' 
danltes and Ikhshlditos they finally met adversaries who were their match ; 
and after sufforiim defeat in several encounters they retired pormauentiy 
to tlie deserts of Syria and Bahrain. 

In addition to Uio poweiful reformers who aimed at nothing less than 
tho destruction of botli tlio temporal and spiritual autliority of Sie ealij^s, 
there wero numerous j^iilosopliers and ascetics who oroated sohisms in the 
very heart of Islam. The moat important of these minor sects was that of 
tlie Sufis, whose aim was to hold tue soul in constant communication With 
God hy destroying all natural sentiment and nffectionr Though h'equently 
persecuted by the caliphs, the apostles of Sufism succeeded in treading their 
doctrines tlirough all Persia, thus hastening the extinction ox Islam, whioh 
was every day losing more ground. The existence of the Shiites oud the 
Sunnites was a further eheok on the growth of the Moslem faith ; and tlie 
first Abbasids having failed to. establish religious unity, the troubles resnltiog 
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Sunnites and persecuted oil who opposed their views. 

After many vein atteinpU to gain the tliroiio tho Alids sought to found 
A dominion for themselves in some of the dismomborod pvovinoos. Oiio of 
their number was for o short tune mler of Teboi'istaiij but was unable to 
maintain his supremacy. In Africa they were more fortunate,^ the Edrisltes 
auoceeing in establishing tlieinselves in Mnurolftiiift, while in 008 Obuid 
Allali, who assumed tlie title of imam, rallied tlio whole Maghrob to his oaura 
and overthrew tlie dynasty of tlie Aghlabitos. Gradually uxtondin^ his 
dominion fiirUier along the coast} he laid tli© foundations of tho Eatnnito 
rule in Kairwan and Mahdiya, and ivos already ati’etohing out liis hand 
toward Egypt when death out short his i>lans. His imniediaie suooosBOrs, 
Abul-Kasm (086-946) and Al-Mansur (946-968), were unable to shalco tho 
position of the adroit and valiant Ikhshid ; but they placed tiiomsolves in 
oommunloation with the Arabian Sliiitw in Hedjnx ana Yoinoii, and gained 
many friends by means of largess wisely distributed. At IkhKhhVs death 
disputes arose ns to the suecession, and Muix-lidinillah, who ruphiciod Al> 
Mansur (968), penetrated into the interior of the oouutry, lucoivud tho sub- 
mission of tlie emirs, and booome the ih'st Eatiinite caliph in Egypt. From 
this period the Fatimites had. tlie advantage in the spiritual struggle with 
the A^bbasids. After founding Great Caira (072) they oonquored Syria and 
a part of Jeziia, and their supremacy was acknowledged by nearly all the 
populations of Arabia, who hoped to nnd in tlioin a doiSnoo against tho Kar- 
inathiaas in future. 


Thus three realms, whioh were governed respectively by tlio FatlmltoR, 
the Buyids, and tlie Samouids,' formed the whole of the Arabian ouipire 
At the mose of the tenth century | and tlie history of tluvt poviod is most 
intorestioff, since it shows how oenti’os of civilisation may shift ; not at 
Baghdad but at Cmro wei^e Arabian luxury and culture lienooforth to shino 
with tlieir brightest lustre. 

Under the Fatiinites commerce, industry, agricnlturo, the arts and soionocH 
flourished in Egypt os they had flourisiied in Asia uiidor tlio early Abbasids. 
Mc^nifioent works were constiuotod to oonnoot the little town of Fostatwith 
Mesro, and exilendld mosques were added to those orootoil by Tulun. It 
seemed to ho the wish of the caliphs to efface from every mind the vomom- 
bronce of the glories of Baghdad;^ and they wore also most zoiilouu in 
administering the government of their realm, giving tUoir personal attoutum 
to the assessniont and oolleotion of taxes. Thanks to the reinaidcablo fertility 
of the land, they were soon in receipt of a I’evoiiue iioavly os largo as thoHO 
of Horun or-B^hid. Muiz and Aziz were wise and niodorato in tlioir ex- 
penditures and just iii their rule ; but Hivkim who siicooedod them (090-1020) 
was like on evil genius on the throne. Ho ludiioed his aubjoots to a state 
of the most abject^ sabmissiou, and maintained a woiidorfully organised 
a^jrafcem of police which kept him informed of the slightest ooourronoos, tUus 
gmi^ rise to the hdief that he was oranisoieiit. Ho was in fact worshipped 
pfS a divinity, and his sudden disappooranoe hut oonfiriued tlio universal fmldi, 
masmuw as it was publicly stated that he had ascended to heaven whonoo 
he would again descend to earth at a later day. One or two facts will 
serve to give on idea of the blind despotism of Ilakim. Ho set Are to Cairo 
^t iw might enjoy the sight of the city in flames, and ho tortured Jews and 
Unnstians to nituce them renounce their religion, tlien gave lliem permission to 
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return to it again* Terror reignod wherever he appeared ; yet be respected 
and encouraged learned men and caused the aBtrononiieol Inues of Ibn. Jonis 
to be dedicated to him. He is supposed to have been assassinated by one 
of his sistersy who then assumed the r^^noy in the name of his son Dhahir, 
who was still a child (1020-1086}. On the deatli of Phabir, Abu Temim 
Mustansir asoended the throne and held it for fifty-eight years. Being 
Roknowledged ruler of Africa and Arabia and prouaimod their spiritum 
sovereign by tlie inlmbitonts of Baghdad* who were weary of the rule of 
Kaim-mamrillahi Mustansir was at one time on Uio point of re-establishing 
the universal oiUiphaie; but he was shortly afterward punished for his 
ambitious soheines by die loss of the best part of Syria, and it was -with 
difficulty tliat lie could maintain his siiiiromaoy even in Palestine. 

The Buyids, wlio hod talcen possession of Persia in 988, and were all- 
powerful in Iralc-Arabia and Baghdad, did not continue to shine for so long 
a period as the Fabimiies, but their ora was ushered in a little earlier. Dur- 
ing tlie lost lialf of tiie tenth century, after Uie TurMsh militia bad been 
destroyed and tlie Hnmdamites driven from Jozira and Mosul, tlie Buvids 
wore witlioui rivals in Asia, and the oontinuanoe of peace permitted them 
to QoiTy on the work begun by Al-Mamun. Two of their princes, Adhud 
ad-Daula and Shai'of ad-Daula, revived the taste for literature by themselves 
becoming authors, luid to them is due tlie credit of restoring upon a sound 
basis the school of Baghdad, which dunng tlieir leign was to produce so 
many learned men. Adhud ad-Daula did not rest oontont with sliowerihg 
beiieflts on poets and scholars j he caused engineers of tlie highest merit to 
sink tlie bod of tlie river Bondomir in Persia, Urns preventing tlie inunda- 
tions which wore so frequent and disaatrouB near Shiraz, and fumirfiing an 
improved watciJ-way for ooimneroo. A magnifioont hospital was erected at 
Baghdad, and nt its inaugnrafcion a festival was given vmioh is still famous 
in tlio niinala of tlio East. Unfortunately the Bujrids succeeded no better 
tlian the <!tUipliB in transmitting their jiower lo their descendants by means 
of fixed laws ; tliey aotuolly povod the way for the dismemberment of uie 
empire thoy had fouiulod, and laid it oyon to revolution and disaster by the 
impolitio manner in whicQi thoy distiibutod its provinces and dependonoies 
among their ohildron. 

Tho dominion of the Samanids, after lastijig for more than a oontuiy, 
oaine to an end at about Uio same timo. Alp Tegjii, a ^irkish slave who 
had risen lo a position of dignity under Abdul-Mnlik, failed in Ills attempt 
to get tho reins o P power into Ins own hands at tho death of that moT^eh, 
aiuf fled lo Gliazni, whore ho gradually asaumed control of publlo affiairs, 
and for sixteen years successfully resisted lill efforts of the Samamds to 

overthrow him. , j j i • . oqk 

Subuktigin, Uie wise gonernl and counoillor who sucoeeded inni m wo, 
carried tho MoHlein faith and arms into India, ravoging the Punjab, founding 
Uio cities of Boat and Kasdar and defending the Samamds against the 
Turks who were invading tho MaumTOiiiialiar. He designated lus young- 
est son, Ismail) to suooeod him s but tlie eldest, Molimud, at tlie head of 
an armed force, proolaimed himself an iiidopendont sovereign and became 
rich witli tho plunder of India. Ho defeated the Samanids without dim- 
oully luid became master of Khorosiui in 1000, thus extending as for as the 
Caspian Sea an empire that began at tho Indus and Ganges and eJ^hraesd 
the torritorios knoivn to-day as Afghaiiislau, Homfe, and Baluohiston. ja**: 
mud was the first of tho oriontal prinoos to assume llie title of sultan, Ghozm 
■was his capital, honoe the name “ Ghaznovid*’ given him by historians, ana 
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tlie eitiea oi Kanaiy, Lahore, and DolM in India, whore the greatest renown 
was ffained, paid Mm ti-ibute. He further devastated the kingdom of Gtuzorat 
and destroyed the pagoda of Sonumth, tlie inngnifioonoa of which dedeB descrip- 
tion Two thouaautf Brolimana were employed in tho aorvico of this temple, 
and its idol was formed of a single atone fifty cubits high. Iminonso smua 
were offered to Mahmud as n ransom for this idol, whioh was tho most revered 
in Hindustan, but he iuoxorably refused them all. 

While Mahmud*B troops were swarming over India, Mawarnnnahar foil 
into the power of the tribes of Turkestan. Tho sultan oommittod the error 
of allowing tliese enemies to remain, and himself introduced into liis domin- 
ions tlie Seljuk Turks, Vind reoently been oonvoYtw\ Iftlam, ami de- 
manded grants of land in Klioraaan. Masud, who suoooodotl his fathor in 
1028, triSl to rid himself of these formidable neighbours, bub was dofoivlod 
and oould do no more thereafter than remain on tho dofonsivu.^ Toghrll 
Beg, grandson of Seljuk, soon gained n second victory moro douisivo than 
the first over tho Ghaznevlds and drove them book towards India. I'nriiing 
westward he invaded Khawarizm, Jorjan, Irak-Djoni, and then invaded 
the dominions of tiie finyid nrinoea. 

The greatest disorder rmgnad at Baghdad. To osoapo the troubloH by 
which he was beset, tho oalipli Kaim had placed himself under tlio protee- 
.tionof Toghril Beg, and rolinquiehed tlio temporal power over all the statey 
of Islam to that pTinoe, who nod made great display of piety by orouting 
temples to Mohammed in all tho conquered oitios. Tliu ceruinouy of tho 
invoBtiture took place in Baghdad. After kissing tho dust bofore the Uiillnh, 
who WoB dothea in the black garinouts of the AbbusidH, Toghril Jsog 
aseended the ihrone tliat had been ospooially prepared for liim and re- 
ceived upon his head the two crowns wiioh Bigniflod Ijis sovereignty over 
the double realm of Persia and Arabia. To furtlior oomont this union of 
the East with the West, tlie sistor of Toghril Bog wiiH given bo tho (jaUpli in 
marriage, and the titlo of sultan was introducocl in tlio hkotha^ nr onicbvl 
prayer. 

No sooner had tho Turks withdrawn, liowovor, than a gonoriil iq)riHing 
took place at Baghdad, and Abu Temim MuBlanHir, the h^atiniitu nilor 
Bgypt, was proclaimed caliph in place of Kaim, True to his eoneiliutory 
policy tlie aultoii camo to the resouo of the imprisoned Abbiwid priiico anil 
leplaocd him on the throne. 

While the Arab predominauco ^vos being doHtroyod little by litUo, tho 
Greeks were making renewed efforts to regain some of tho colonioH tlioy liatl 
lost. As early as 862 their fleets liad carried duHtruotiou to the town of 
Dumietta, and « century later they liad ponetratod as far an Aleppo and had 
pillaged tlie troasuros of Saif nd-Dnum, tho Hamdanlto xiriiico. 'Pwo of 
their emperors, Nicephorus and ZimiycM (908-9TC), had orosaod the Kiqdini- 
tes and made Jezireh swanu with Uieir troops, wliilo a great many strong- 
holds hod boon reconquered as well ns Uio country Cilicia and tlio isUiiid of 
Cyprus. 

Incapable ns they were of resisting the inoursions of tho Orooks, how woi’O 
tho Baghdad oaliphs to olieck the advnnoo of the warrior hordes of Turke- 
stan, whom the Seljuks had gatliered under their biiiiiior by tlio iiromiso of 
spoils to he gained in the lauds thoy were to conquer ? Tho soattored tribes 
whioh tho Samanids hod easily repulsed iii 808 woro now nnUod under oiio 
chief and formed a mighty force Giat, sweeping down all ohstaolos, was to 
subjugate the whole of westeru Asia and inaintnin its siipremaov tlicro for 
centuries to coiue. 
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Tho name of Soljuka, applied to tlie Turks who shared in the couqueBta 
of Toghril Beg*, must not cfecoivo as to their number j no particular horde 
was meant by those thus desiraatod, siaoa in the Turkestan as in the Ara- 
bian deserts any tribe wliion 
succeeded in imposing its sov- 
ereignty upon others gave to 
those me name of its ohiof. 

Tho Turks wore of the Scyth- 
ian moo, to wliioh also belonged 
those ferocious Huns, ^iresenlod 
to us under so iorrifymg on ss- 
peot by Greek historians ; hut 
a disiinction must ho mode, in- 
asmuch as at the extremity of 
Asia the Tatars and Mongols 
lived still in a state of priuii- 
tive savagery, acknowledging 
no go<l but a sword stuok up- 
right in tlie ground : while the 
times called Turks hod learned 
agrioulturo and oommeroo from 
the Arabs, and wore posseaaod 
moreover of an overweening 
vanity and love of power, 
which mnde tliom willing oven 
to be slaves that tliev might 
gradually work u^ion the spirit 
of their master for his linol 
overtlirow and dostruotion. 

Hosloins themBolyes and Sun- 
nites, the Soljuks found every- 
where brothers in the enomios* 
ranks, and took their investi- 
ture from tho hands of the 
Abbasldfl. After they Imd 
vanquished tlie Greeks, from 
whom Uioy wrested Asia Mi- 
nor, they oxtonded tlioir do- 
minion from the Indus to tho 
Bosporus. But thoy had no 
idea of a strong organisation ) 

Uieir indepoudont obieftnins, at 
rivalry among themselves, dis- 
puted with each other Uie frag- A TusueisH Foibst . > 

ments of sovereign power, and 

those divisions made them fall an ea^ prey to the Mongols, when, in the 
beginning of the idiliteanth century, Jenghi 2 Khan swept into the' western 
world. 

Tho most brilliant opooh in the history of the S^julcs was tlie period 
between 1066 and 1002, when they were united under one single head, and 
that head was the dispenser of booty. Numerous were the gifts wHioli it 

ir. Wi—wir. Fin. Q 
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was in the nowei- of Togliril Beg to bestow on rohitives flucl followei-a. 
Recognised na sultan oi- supreme mUr by the caliija, ho oxtondod lus 
soverciffutv over Jozireh and Armenia, and it was iii tlie midst of further 
exploits that death surprised him in 1003. Hm uopliow. Alp Aralaii, suo- 

JT. . . . t *_ “a - 1-In vnnnmannrt f.lin 


iust carried Ins arms into Turkestan, wnen no ttioa oy wio ii^u oi a omzon 
of Khwarizm. The greater part of Asia had come under liis sway, twelve 
hundred chiefs paid homage to him, and two hundred tlmusaiid soldiers 
marched under hie. banner j and yet he was not the most brilliant among 
the princes of his family j that glory was reserved for Jus son, Malik yiiali 

^^^MflRfc^Shah was n ruler endowed with the liighost qualities, nml lua noble 
projects were ably seconded by liis grand vizir, Niznm ul-Mulk.- Mosques 
fl.T ii'i colleges were erected at Baghdad, and now roods and canals fftoilitatcd 
communioation between the moat distant points of the empire* WJiilo 
Nioam al-Mulk occupied himself with tlio details of the administration, the 
sultan travelled from one of his states to anotlier sooklug to iniiko their 
boundaries .recede ever further and further. • His name was uttered in prayers 
from Mecca to Baghdad, from Ispahan to ICnshgnrj and ho ultimately be- 
came master of all Asia Minor. By his orders Suleiman, one of his Icinsmen, 
entered', the territory of the Greeks and advanced to the Bosporus, after Iiav- 
ing* conquered all the countries situated hotweon Great Armenia, Georgia 
the Bla^ Sea,. the Mediterranean, Albania, and Lessor Armenia (1081') 
This was the origin of tlie sultanate of Iconium and Rum, afterwards Asiatio 


Turkey, whioh mayod so important a rdle in tlio time of the Crusades. The 
Greeks were driven out of Asia by the viotories of Snleimau i luul in spite 
of their Christian population. Antioch and the cities of Mosopobtunia woi*o 
obliged to submit to the Turkish yoke. In one of those expoditlons Malik 
Shah was taken prisoner, and Nizam nl-Mulk freed him in a manner as pru- 
dent os it 'ivas adroit ; but the sultan afterwards turned upon and disgraced 
this eminent minister, who was to fcdl at lengtli by the sword of the Isinail- 
ians at the age of ninety-three. 

At the death of Malik Shah (1092) tlie Seljuk empire, losing its unity, 
broke up into several independent prinoipalities. In vain the Hultiui iii 
Persia 'Strove to exercise a sort of supremacy over the other prinoos of his 
family ; .tlie four sons of Midik Shah, Mahmud, Barkiyarolc, Hliijar, and 
Muhammod, divided the laud among UiemselveH at the oloso of protracted 
WOTS that exhausted the resouroea of tlie Scljuks wiiliout proouring any 
beneficial resulte either to Islam or tlio Turkish race. Prom this point the 
various countries and provinces tliat liad onoo fonnod orio roaltu drifted 
further and further asunder. In 1090 the emir Ortok established hiniKulf 


in Jerusalem with the intention of founding tltero a lioroditary sovereignty 
pd a governor of Khwarizm j profiting by tli© intestine troulfieH of the Sol- 
juks, he declared Lis independence, and bis siiocesBors, commoneiiig a scries 
of conquests whioh were to include MawurnnnnJiar, Khornsan, Irak, and 
Kerman, renewed the empire of the GhazneYlds. Certain priuoes of that 
race had retained the pi-ovinoes contiguous to the two banks of tlie Indus up 
to the time when the Ghurids, first at Lnliorc (1188-1206) and than at Delhi, 
undertook tlie siege of India, ravaging Benares, subjugating Bengal, and 
giving birth to the Afghan dynasty in the ancient Paropamisus. 

The Ghurids had alreacly been establiehod twenty-live years in the 
dominion left by the last of the Ghaznevids when Muliammed, sultau of 
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khwarizm, look from them their weatom provinces, and become nearly os 

S oworful as Molik SIxali had been. At the moment of hie greatest spleu.- 
our tliis prince fell a viotiin to the Mongol invasion (120^-1218). 

We have witnessed tlio development of the antagonism between the 
TurkisU and Arab races, whereby tobarism threatened to submerge the 
Mosloin statoB, as it bad nionoced Europe in the time of tlie Germanio inva- 
sion. But by tlio law of componsotion tlio Turks, while making felt about 
them iho audiority of tlxo sword, imbibed tlio influence of Arab civilisation, 
and adopted with tlieir I'eligioiiand language their respect for soience and the 
arts. A comparison of tlio deoadenoe of the Ambitui and Roman empires 
offal's points of tlio most striking similarity ; in the East the sultans renewed 
tlio glories of the reigns of Theodorio and of Charlemagne, and the school 
of Baghdad oontinuod to shed eflfulgenoe over all Asia up to the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Still without influence, though restoi'od to independenoe by the weaken- 
ing of the Soljuka, the Abbaaid caliphs remained in Ihe capital, to which l^eir 
autliorlty was mostly confined, ifo succoBsorB of ICnim had revolted gainst 
Uio tyranny of the Seljuks exoopt Mustarshid (1118-1186) and Rashid 
(1186-118(i), who both oommittocl acts of rcsistauoa, the latter even losing 
Ills life in defending Baghdad against tlie sulttui Massud, whose supremacy 
he obstinately refused to rocogiuso. 

Masau^ grandson of Malik Slioh, was still strong enough to oommond 
respect, and during liis life-time Muktad, Rashid's sneoessor, ventured on no 
open rabolllon. But at Ills death, tliere being disputes as to the righto of 
Buooession, the caliph publicly iireaonted liimseSi as tlie lawful sovereign, and 
after repelling all attacks direoted i^alnst Baghdad, got himself acknow- 
ledged throu^out Irak-Arabia. Aftoirs remained in tliis condition for a 
century, during which Muataniid, Mustadi, Naair, Bhaliir, Mustonsir, and 
Mutasim hod nob to onduro tno shame of seeing the govomnient in the 
hands of others. Tlioy were at liberty to protect oommeroe and industry, 
letters and soionoes, without incurring anyone's oensure ; and Baghdad, in the 
midst of the disturbances whioli br^ &rth on oil sides, was os an iuaooes- 
sible fortress, into wliioli oven the rumour of certain bloody engagements 
between hot-licaded Sunnites and intmotable Shiites could penetrate , but 
feebly. 

ARABS AND TURIC8 UNITS AGIAINBT THE OHWBTIAHB , 

While the power of the Soljuks was gradually deolimiig in the eastern, 
provinoos, wliat was taking place in the western proyinoes of the Arabian 
ompii’e ? At tlio death of Malik Shall (1092) tliree sultanates were formed, 
those respoolivoly of Aleppo, loonium, aucl Damascus, bavii^ no oonneo- 
tlon with oaoh otlior, nor wltli the sultanates of Persia or of ICermon. The 
first of tlioBO distinct realms extended over Asia Minor,* the other two in- 
cluded the large cities of Jozireh end Syria. A favourable opportunity 
now presented itself to Uio Fatimito ooliphs to reconquer somo of their 
former posBossions in those countries ; but so fallen were tliey from tlieir 
early greatness that they permitted the names of the Soljuk sultans to be 
mentioned in the public prayers at Hedjaz. For from seeing to arm the 
Arabs against the Ihirka, Mustali, suooosBor to Mustansir, had had but one 
aim, that of obtaining certain barren oonoosBions from the Seljuk princes 
i)y intervening in tlieir private quarrels ; and moreover an unfowseen inoi- 
d'ent had arisen wliioli diverted all minds from internecine troubles. . 
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Tlis arrival of several armies of Chriationa, sent to Palestine -with the 
mission of delivering tlio Holy City, ni'ouaed in tlio MoslcmB all thoii* religious 
feuatioism. Arabs and TuiJcs auapended their mutual ammosity to make 
one cause against the oommon euemy ; the danger once past, however, 
divisions again broke forth that greatly facilitated tlio progress of the 
Cliristians. Before the arrival of Godfrey do Bouillon (10D7) tho army of 
Peter the Hei'init had perished in ilie domains of tlio sitltiui of Icoiiium, and 
tlie Moslems, thinking they had nothing mow to fear from without, reoom- 
menoed their civil wars 5 thus the disciplined troops of the flrst true cru- 
saders found no power to combat stronger than that of tho Soljuks divided 
among themselves, and after having orossed the mountains of Oilioiu they 
took the city of Antioch and made an easy entrance into Palostino. 

The Moslems everywhere remained divided and witliout a oommon head. 
To the Fatimite eidiplis, Mustali, Emir, HnlicUi, Dhalir, Faf«, and Adid, 
or rather to tlieir grand visiors, it never occurred to unite with tho Inde- 
pendent prinoes of Syria for the purpose of repulsing tho enemy of their 
Gommon faith j the main objects of Hidr policy seemed to bo to carry on 
negotiations with the Turkish emirs, tlie war against tho Franks onoupyiiig 
a subordinate place in their oonoorn. At the death of Barkiyorok, howovor, 
there suddenly arose a new and po^vorful dofendor of Islam. 

Imad ad-din (called ** tlie bloody ” by our chronlolerB) had distliifyiiiRhod 
himself at tho oourb of the Seljuka in Aleppo and Mosul. Organising for 
himself under the name of Ataookm a small independent state, ho spread 
terror among tho emirs nil about him, and finally attacked tho Soljulc sultan 
at Aleppo and became master of that town (1127). Ho next proceeded to 
awake fn the MoBlems their ancient hatred for tho name of ** Christian *' 
and ooanmenced ogninst the Franks a sorb of guoi’llla wm'liire ^yhio}l toimi- 
nated In the taking of FdossB) after which he forced the kings of Jorusulem 
to make appeal to Europe. 

Imod was sucoeeded by his sous Saif ad-Din and Nur ad-Din, tho latter 
of whom proved himself a wortliy suooossor of his father, lie Imrnssod tlio 
Franks by repeated attacks, and allowed the two monarelis to oxhaust tlioir 
forces ^ vain efforts to tf^e DamasouS) whioli was still undor tlio power 
of the Seljuks. When they finally retired, defeated, Nur ud-Din himself 
assailed tlie sultan, who was enfeebled by this long, horoio rosistanoo, took 
from him Damosous, and entered Palestine, wliloli ho ravaged in ovory diroo- 
tion. a fortunate eiroumstonoe he was soon ponnitted to iiiinglo in tho 
affairs of E^I)t,by offering troops to a vizier for tlio purpose of Hupprossing 
the oallph Adid. Not reooiving the reward promised for this sorvioo, lie 
opened hoatilitles at onee, and several times doioatod tlio kings of Jorusalom, 
wliile his lieutenant, Sliirkuh, became master of Egypt ami forood tlio oalipli 
"to bestow upon him the ohorge of grand vizir. This was tho sciiteiice of 
death for the Fatimitea. Slurkuli's nephew, Saladin, sliaror iu liis tinolo’s 
secret designs, carried the revolution to a head, and in loss than a month 
pr^ers were said in tlie mosque in tiio name of tlic Baghdad caliph, Nostndi, 
and Adid was deposed without a voioo being raised in liis favour (1171), 


8 ALA.DIK AND lUS SneOGSBOBS AOAIKSV THK OittrSADGItS 

Scarcely did Saladin get into his hands tho resourcoB of the wealthy land 
ot ^hj^pt than he commenced against tlio Franks tliat scries of assaults 
whioh has made liis name famous. He was later elevated to tlio suproino 
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raiilc by the universal choice of tlio Moslems at the death of Nur ad-din, tlie 
letter’s son having been put aside. 

The reign of Saladin, who wna the most interesting figure in the history 
of the Orusades, represents for us tlio highest point of Arab civilisation. 
Being hy birth n Kurd, ho cannot be said to belong to tlie Turkii race, 
though he possessed tlia Avoilike ineiinots of a Tuwe, joined to a superior 
iutelligonce. In Godfrey de Bouillon and lUolinrd tlio Lion-lie&rted ore 
peraomfled Uio piety, generosity, and valour of Christian ohivnlry i Saladin 
is no loss the hero of the Moslem world. Unfal- 
tering courage, magnanimity, a spirit of strict 
justice, and undiakable fidelity to his pli^ited 
word were among his principm virtue Hass- 
ing his life as ho did in the midst of wars, ho 
haa little opportunity to foster tlio arts of peace ; 
yet he was no stronger to letters and the soi- 
ences, and lie neglooted no opportunity to elevate 
hhnsolf in the esteem of his people. Saladin 
was tlio firat to unite under one ooutrol the foroes 
of Syria and Egypt, and tlieraia lies tlio secret of 
his aueooss against Uio orusodera. 

At his entrance into Palestine, Jerusalem was 
a prey to tlio worst disorders, owing to tiio ohlefs 
of the Crusade not being oontent to guard the 
saored places tliat had been entrustea to them, 
hut aspiring to govorn all tlio oities and strong- 
holds. The Holy City fell immedintidyinto lus 
power. The Moslems took possession of the tein- 
plos as inosquoB, and besieged (dl tlie maritime 
towns ; bub a check infiioted upon them at Tyre 
revived the oouraga of tlie Franks and enabled 
them to await the oi'rlval of Bloluird and Pliilip 
Augustus. The Third Crusade followed in 1187- 
1102, but Jerusalem could not be oonquorod by 
the Chiistians in spite of the brnvei’y of tlie Eng- 
lish king. The magnanimity shown by tlie sultan 
of Egypt in the troutmoiit of bis prisonors is well known; he set all the 
foreign knights at liberty, merely stipulating that each should bestow his , 
name upon some newboni oliild. 

Bevoral mouths after tho departure of Kioliard, Saladin died at Damosous, 
admired by his eiioinios and regretted by Moslems, who foresaw that new 
divisioiia would arise. Indeed tiireo Eyyubid states at oiioo came into baingi 
0110 in Egypt) anotliov in Bamaaous, Jorusalem, and Lower Syris^ aud the 
tliird in Alejipo and Upper Syrio. Three sons of Saladin hod divided the 
states loft by tiieir father, two of them being despoiled by thdr unde Adil 
Saif ad-Din, who remained master of Egypt and Damosous. Adil) 

called Sftpliediii in our ohronioles, was the sworn enemy of tlie^ Fr^ks; 
he took from them the city of Tripolis, and was tlie determining cause 
of the Fifth Criisado. 

Molik (d-ICamil, his son, become sultan of Egypt in 1218, and graoiously 
received presents from Fredoriek 11, when that prince entered Palestine at 
tlie head of the Sixth Crusade, and received from him the city of Jem- 
Bolom timt Imd cost the Moslems so many lives^ The Eyyubid eultans timt 
Buooeeded Malik looked upon the Franks as enoml^ who, fnust, be driven. 
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from Asia at any cost; mH so Jefuaalom foil again into in^el Imiuls and 
beoame in turn the poflsessioii of the fluitans of ISgypt iu«i of Dninnaous. 

Thus ive And, at the commonoomenfe of the fchirteonth oonturyi thopoutoi'- 
Itv of Salodiii wielding power over almost the whole of iho western jiart of 
the Arabian einpir64 A descendant of Niu* ad“Binj it is tine* possessed 
a part of Jezireh, and certain Eyynh priuoos reigned ovor^ provmoos of the 
peninsula ; wliile the name of the Abbasids, last i^eprosontativos of the former 
Arab supremacy* was still proolaimod in public prayers. Tlio AlUls and 
Ratimites formed a single seot, witliout unity or political influonoe. Ar- 
menia and Georgia bad revei-ted to Cairistianity, lind a ftonsiilorable faction 
known in history es the Ismailiaiis* Botbonians* or Assassins bad still retained 
a certain prominence. * , , , 

This sect was founded toward the olose of the elovoiibli century by 
Hasson Sabba* who succeeded lii gwning an absolute asoondenoy over tlio 
minds of his followers. An oiieiny alike to Chrisbienity and Islam, lio pro- 
mulgated a doctrine which was similar to that of the ICariuatliioiis, and 
among his possesBions were several fortresses* in one of whiob bo resided. 
The name assassins ” is a oon-uption of tlio word /wa/n'eli* a sort of intox- 
icating drinl^ by means of which Hasson Sabba porsuaded his followers tliai 
be ooiud initiate them in oil the joys of paradiHe. XiaHsan osHumed tlio 
character of a lesser providence charged with ^dressing wrongs and punish- 
ing untrutli ; and as lie at the same time pei*mittsd all sorts of brigaiidogo 
on the part of his aeotarians* tiio dynasty lie eatablisliod terrorlHod fill west- 
ern Asia for more than two ceuturica. They carried their arms into Syria, 
where tliey ereoted fortifications and pillaged nil the oamvans that passed 
tbro^h. As late os tlio thirteenth oeutury they possessed stations in Irak 
and Syria, not far from BamaBous and Aleppo. 


THB MOKaOliS UNDER JENGIIIE KHAK INVADE WESTEHN ASIA 

Suoh was the situation of the oriental world when a now race of con- 
querors, tlie Mongols, descended upon western Asia. Inko the 'Jhirks the 


direoteS his movements westward and monaoed Mawarunnaiiar (1310). This 
province belonged at the timo to Muhammed, sultan of KhwfU’iam, who was at 
war with Noair, oalipli of Baghdad, for a very aorions oaiwo. Niisir, alarmed 
at the gvo^Ying power of Muhammed, had armed the Gbiiiid iirincos iigaiiiHli 
him ; whereat Muhammed had summoned to a grand oounuil in his palaco a 
number of dootors and jurists whose deoisioii could not bo doubtful, and hod 
iMolarod the reign of the Abbasids, usurpers of the oaliphato, to bo at all end. 
A desoendnnt of Ali, Ala ad-Din, was proclaimed calmli in plaoo of Noslr, 
rad a mighty expedition was prepared against Bagluind* Nasir wns navod 
by the arrival of the Mongols at that juncture, the sultiui being nhliged to 
direct Ins entire force toward Mawavaunahar, where it was cut to piocos. 
Muhammed himself fled to an island in the Caspian Sea, leaving Ids son Jelal 
* j meet and resist the invadero ns best ho might (1220). Oourageous 
to foolhardiness, this prince would actually have opposod ii sueposHful resist- 
race to the temble enemy had he bseu supported by a people dotormiiiod to 
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defsud tboir liomos Bt luiy oost $ but. betroiyod tmd Abandouod by those upon 
■whom he should have been able to rely, he experienood the sorrow of sewng 
the hordes of Jenghiz Khan sweep devastatingly trough Mawarannahar, 
Khwarizm, Gilan, and Aderbaijan. When the conqueror, master of 1,700 
square leagues, retired to his own capital, Karakorum (1220-1227), Jelal 
nd-Din, who had taken refuge in India, returned, and all t^e populations who 
had esoaped subjugation Hooked to ins banners. Out of the ramains of his 
fatlier’s possessions he formed a new emnire whioli extended from ^e source 
of the Ganges to Mosul, and for yet a litUe while Baghdad was secure against 
attack by me Mongols. But O^lai became khan by the consent of his £ther, 
JenghisE, and all the greatest chiefs immediately set out to invade the domains 
of Jelal ad'Din, so that tlie latter was again reduoed to flight, and later found 
deatli at the hands of an assassin. 

Ogdoi was loss fortunate in his attempts against the sultan of looniiun and 
against Baghdad, whioli was ably defondecl by the caliph Mustansir (1286- 
1241). Kuyuk liis suocosaor (1^1-1251) also made but littde piogreas and 
had to bo content with driving from hia court the ambasBadors of the caliph 
and of the sultan, Mongu Khan, who roigned next, was seized wiidi a desire 
for conquest, and sent hia brotliera Kiiblal and Hulagu on missions of 
aggrandisement. While Kublal was oocupiod in completing the Bubmiasion 
of Ohino, Hulagu loft Karakorum at the head of a numerous army and 
besieged Baglidad, with wbicli ho Jiad alioady lield secret communioation. 
The caliph Idustasim, informed of his approach, made no attempt at resistance, 
and for seven days his oapitsl was at tho movoy of tlie Mongols, who pillaged 
and destroyed on all sictea, burning many priceless manusoripts that they 
found ill the libraries and colleges. Mustosim was strougled and his corpse 
dragged around tlio woHs of Baghdad, which had boon witnesses of all the 
differout nhasos of the Abbasids* iHae and fall— their grandeur, their deca- 
donee, and their closing ignominy. 

TIio Mongols had now only a stop to take to seek the conquest of Egypt 
and Syria j but they encountered the mamelukes, whom they were unable to 
vanquish. As tliou’ name indicates, the mamelulces were Ciroassian slaves 
whom Snladin’s sucoossors had imported to their palaces, and who renewed at 
Cairo the insubordination and excessesof which the Turlushsoldiery had been 
guil^ at Baghdad. 

When tlie Khwarizraians Hod to Syria before Jenghiz Khan, the raltan of 
DamoBoUB gave to tlio l^'onks Tibonus, Jerusalem, and Asonlon in return 
for their aul. Kow the sultan of Egypt and his mamelukos joined forces 
with tiio Khwarizmiaiis, and during a series of combats in whioli Jerusalem 
was taken and retaken several tiraos, tliey concluded by turning upon tbeir 
own idlics and almost destroying them (1240-1246>, Three years later 
they repulsed at Mossup tlio attack of St. Louis, who had begun an invasion 
of Egypt. In 1260 a revolution occurred which oliongod tho whole face of 
the country. 

Tho mainolukos, dissatisfied with tlie treaty they lind concluded with tlie 
king of P''vanoo, their prisoner, rose in- revolt and proclaimed one of their 
chiefs, Mui* luLDin, sultan. St. Louis, who had retired to Palestine, sought 
ill vain to raise up enemies againat.thoiuamelnkes by entering into relaflons 
with tiio khan oE the Moi^ofi, and the leader of the Ismailiens. Syria, after 
having been briefly oooiuiiod by Hulagu, who put an end to the sultanates of 
Aleppo and Domasous (1268), remained permanently, together with Jezireh, 
in the hau^ of the mamelukes. Tho Franks lost siiooeBsively their remain- 
ing possessions and a new dynasty dt Abbasid caliphs arose, who for over 
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two ceiiturieB exercised no higUai* fimofcioii tliaii that of boatowiiig a sort of 
religious consecration upon the sovereigns of Egypt. In 1617 tho Ottoman 
Tu»^ already masters of Constantinomo and Asia Minor, oxtorminntod tlio 
mamelukos, and extended their nuthorfiy over all the countries known to-day 
under the name of Asiatio Turkey. 

Situated as they were in the midst of incessant rovolutiona, and suiforiiig 
from the onslaught of barbarian raoos from tlio north, tho Arabs began 
gradually to disappear 5 but tlie groat movement they imparted to civilisa- 
tion has never been lost in Asia, and traces of thoir benofloent induoiioo are 
still everywhere apparent. We have seen the Seljuk, Malik Sliah, borrow 
‘ from the school of Baghdad fclie reforms ho introduced into Uio Persian cal- 
endar i before him Mabmud, the Ghasnovid, had called to his councils a 
universal genius — Albiruni, who exorcised a remarkable iniiuenco upon tlio 
century in which he lived ; the Hongul, Hulagu, wlio could not save from 
the flames the precious instruiuente and records tlmt had boon tho rosult 
of years of enlightened resoaroh, permitted tho oolobrated inathomaiioian, 
Nosir ad-Din Tliusi, to build a magnifloeut obsorvatorv at Moraga ; and 
lastly his brother Kublai, when he became emperor of Ghiim, carried willi 
him into the celestial empire all the loro and wisdom of tho Occident. 

Under the flist Ottoman ompcrois wo shall noto the use bv omiiicnt 
writers of the old dialect of tho Abbasids ; but this is tho Inst faint olfnl- 
genoe of a protraoted period of gloiy. Tho tyranny of the sword is to usurp 
power over all the Asiatic continent — > among the Mauohnrian Tatars in tho 
east, the Usbega In the north, the Sophia in Persia, and tho Ottoman Turks 
in tho west. IVom an intellectual point of view tlie Orient is to fall again 
into Immobility and torpor, until the nations of tho west, oariwiug out on a 
grander scale the work begun by tlio Arabs, shall so dovolon all tho forces of 
science and of human industry as to roaot on Asia, and infuso into tho 
swarming populations of those vast spaces the spirit of a now life.* 

We nave now seen tho sooptro of Mohammed puss from Ids own raoo. 
It remains to resume tlio story of tlie Arabs in Spain, a 


CHAPTER IX 

THE DECLINE OF THE MOSLEMS IN SPAIN 

imuim a.do 

Ai^Hakam IL tlio 8011 and siioocssor of Alid ar-Rolimau, inlioritod all the 
gveab qualities of liis father. He was, Jiowever, averse to war, fond of tren- 
(liiillity, and immodemt^y attnolied to literature. Hie agents ivore constantly 
employed iii the East in purohasing soaroe and curious books s he himself 
WMte to ovovy author of reputation for a copy of that author’s worli, for 
which lie paid rovnlly j and wherovcr lie could not purchase a book, he caused 
it to bo transcribed. By this means lie collected an extensive library, the 
undnislied oataloguo of wliioh, in ^te time of Ibn Hayan, reached forty ‘four 
volumes. On his acoossion, that ho might devote his chief time to the public 
administration yet not neglect intei'osts so dear to him, he confided to one 
of his brothera tiio care of his library, and to another the duty of protecting 
literary institutions and of rorarding the learned. His reign is &e golden 
age of Arabian literature In Spain. 

Ho appears never to have oeeu engaged in war with tlie Christians ; for 
though, the Arabian writers mention toe siege and reduction of an Estefano 
do Gorinas by the king in person, no mention is made of suoli a fact by the 
oontomporary bishop of Astorga. In Africa, his general, Khslib, suooesuuUy 
repressed an insurrection of two local governors, and rendered the walis of 
Fez again dependent on the throne of Cordova. 

As liishani II, the son and successor of Al-Ilakiim, was but eleven years 
old when he asoeuded the throne, tlie regency was oonferred by toe queen* 
mother on her seoretary, Muhomniod ben Abdallah, a man of great genius, 
valour, and activity. Muhammod, better known as Almansbr, may, m fact, 
bo regarded as the king j for he alone throughout life governed toe realm. 
Hisham was too feeble, too despicable, too muoh addioted to slothful pleas* 
uroB, to oommaud even the passing notloe of the people. 


ALaiA27^son 


The wars of Almansor with the Christians, which proved so fatal to them, 
occupy the most prominent , iiart of his administration. Without acquaint- 
ing toom with his intention to disturb a peace which had continued diiriiig 
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the reiffn of Al-Hekom, in 977 a.d. he penetrated into G-alioia, where booty 
wid ceptWes in abundance rewarded the avarice of his followers. In tlio two 
yeops succeeding, he frequently i-onowed his iiiouraions, botli into Qolioin and 
Tarragona, without encountering much opposition. Under an infant king, 
the Gniiatiaiis were too much occupied with their internal dissensions to 
unite even in defenoe of their country. In short, his dostruotivo inroads ai-o 
said to have occurred twice every year during a great part of his life. 

In 9S1 Almnnsor not only reduced Zamora, but toolc possossion of many 
other fortresses in the neighboairhood. Tlie ensuing campaigns woro no less 
successful ; tliey are, however, too numerous to bo portioiihinsed. It will bo 
sufficient to state that in 988 a.d. he took Gormoz j in 981, Simaaicas ; in 
986, Sepulveda ; in 987, he destroyed Coimbra, which, however, tho Moors 
thsmse^es soon rebuilt s in 980, he reduced Artionzn, Osmn, and Alcoyn $ 
iii992,Montemayor5 in994,SauE8tsvftnandComnnft} in 996, Aguilar 5 in 
996, the important cities of Leon and Astorga, with a groat miinbev of info- 
riov places; and in the same year he Imd waste tliu whole of Giillcui, not 8 pnr> 
ing even the lioly precincts of Compostella. His rostlosB barbarity, and still 
more his iniiumeriiDle acts of sacrilege, are dwelt upon with iucligimiit wonder 
by tlio old ohronidldrs. Hut many precious things osoapod Ins fury ; and 
many more, such os the bodies of saints and Icings, woro roniovod by tho tor- 
rifled Ohriatians from Loon to Ovlodo — for tho raountaiiis of tho AsturitiH 
^oin ^oame die inaooessible asylum of tlie native monaiphy. Tho bolls of 
Compostella were sent to Cordova, to bo melted into lamps for tho famous 
mosque of tliat city. But the indignant saint souglit for rovongo ; for, on 
their return to Ooraovo, the misbeUeveis wove soi'aed with a viohnit dysen- 
tery, which oarried off the greater portion of diein j oomparailvoly few (if tho 
bishop of Astorga^ is to be believed, not one) returned to tho Mohnminodan 
oapital. Later writers than Sampiip assign— perhaps witli ti*utli— muoli of 
tlie honour to the Christians, who, on looming the extent of the disoaso, pin^ 
sued the misbelievers, and out off suoh ns Santiago would liavo s 2 >iu'od. Tlow- 
over tkds be, on the departure of the invaders, tho Chrietians issuod from tholr 
mountains, robnilt their towns, and restored tho ohuroli of Compostolliu 

During tliese successful operations against die kings of Loon, Ahnansor 
had time to signaliBe his administration in other piu'tH. In 985 lio Bolr.od on 
Barcelona ; and would lia^ oarried his victorious banners to tho Pyroneos, 
had not his march been arrested by intolligonoe from Africa. Al-IIasiun, im 
emir of Almaghreb, who during die Inte reign hod nsiirpod llio g(»vornmoiit of 
the whole provinoo, and been expelled by Kholib, Imd Hod to Kgyiit. By 
Bazar, die sultan of that country, he had 00011 favourably rocoivod ; iiiul on 
his return he boro on order to die governor of Tunis to provide him with 
three thoiMand horae, and some Berber infantry, Ilis litdo army was 
speedily reiniorcod ; for in tliut countiy, moro perhaps blnui any other on 
the face of die eal'th, he who endeavoured to disturb oxistlng institutions 
was sure^to reoeivo some degreo of oo-oporatioii. Tho gonornl of Alinaiisor 
“for Hishain was nobody — was defeated and compollod lo sock i*ofiigo in 
Cei^a. But Abdul-Malix, the rou of Ahnansor, hastonod to dm sooiio of 
strife, and in two battles annihilated tlio forces of his oiioiny, whom ho luudo 
prisoner ; and who, though relying on the ftddi of treaties, was sonb lo Sriuiii 
and exeouted. With Al-Hnsam ended the dynasty of tlio Eelris, which Jiftd 
ruled in hez about two hundred years. In 987, however, the flames of war 
were rekindled by Balkm ben Zeiri, end nounshed by his, son and siieucssor. 

4 A fortune the countiy was paoiiiod by Uio victories 

ot Abaul-Alahk, who was rewarded by die dignity of omir of Almaghrob, 
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But tho oliief attention of tlie bajib was always turned to the natural 
enemy of his nation. Prom hia oloYotioii he had meditated the deatruotion 
of the Christian power. Noav thot Africa was paoiliod, and his son aWo to 
send him a supply of Borhor troops* he resolved to execute Mb project, and as 
usual to oommenoo with Loon. His preparations whioli he had been long 
making were iznmoiise ; but this ciraumstanoa saved Spain. Terrified at the 
appvoaoliing danger, Sundio king of Navarre, and another of the same name, 
the count of CoatUo, ontored into a oonfedoracy with the regenoy of Loon 
(Alfonso V, who then reigned, ^vas only in his eightli year), to repel the com- 
mon foe. This was the first time during tlie adimnistration of Almonsor that 
tho thi'ee powers thus united ; they wei'e, in fact, generally at war witli one 
another: a olroumstanoe wliioli, coupled with tlie frequent minority of the 
kings of Leon, will fully account for Hie unparalleled triumphs of that hero. 

Ill 1001 the Moliammedau army, in tivo formidable bodies, ascended the 
Duero, and oncountei'ed the CbrieUans in tlie vicinity of Cahitanazar, a 
plaoe between Soria and Mediim Gmli. When Almonsor peroelved the 
widespread tents of the Christians, he was striiok with surprise. The ^ttle 
oommoncod with break of day, and was maintained with unexamided o^li- 
naoy until darkness sepai'atod tlie oombaiAnts. 

That the loss on both sides was immense, may well he oonceived from die 
dosperate valour of tlio two armies. If Almonsor by his frequent and impet- 
uous assaults broke tho advorae line, it was soon re-formed, and the next mo- 
ment saw tho Ohriation knights in ihe very heart of tho Infidels. Overoome 
with fatigue, with anxiety, and still more with tlie mortifioation of having 
boon BO unexpectedly ropHled, he slowly retired to his tent, to await the 
ouetomary visits of his generals. Tlie extent of his disaster was unknown to 
him, until ho learned, from the few who aiTived, tlte fate of their brgthei' 
chiefs. To hazard a seooiid field, ho well saw, would bo destruotion: and 
burning with shame he ordered a retreat. Whether the Mohammedans were 
disturbed or not in their retraat is uncertain, but Almonsor himsHf proceeded 
no fnrllier than the frontiers of Castile, before he sank under the weight of 
Jiis despair. Obstinately refusing all consolation— some nooDiints say all 
support — he died in tho arms of his son Abdul-Malik, who had hastened 
from Africa to see him, tlie tliivd day of tlie moon Shaffol (1002). 

Almansor was formed for a great soveiuign. He was not only Hie most 
able of generals, and the most vHiant of soldiers, but he was an enlightened 
statesman, an active govornor, an encourager of soienoe and tlie arts, and a 
magniilcoiit rewardor of merit. His loss was fatal to Cordova. Thenal^ol 
sorrow ivas mitigated for a moment by Hie appointment of Abdul-Malik to 
ilie vacant post of liajib. Tliis minister pi'omised to tread in Hio steps of his 
illustrious father ; bis administration both in Africa and Spain was sigmdised 
by groat spirit and valour ; but, unlike Almansor, lie found the Christians 
too wdl prepared to bo taken by surprise. He was suddenly seized witli 
exoruoioting pains— tho elfect, probably, of poison j and he died 1008, in 
Hie sevonHi yeoi* of his admiiiiatraHon. With him ended the prosperity of 
Mohammedan Simin. 

Abd ar-Rahman, the brother of Abdul-Malik, was next advanced to the 
post of liajib. He prevailed on the ohtldless monarch to designate him as 
sucoesBor to tho tliroho^ This rash not odoasioned his ruin, and was one of 
those whioh aooeleratod with feaiful rapidity Hio deoline of the state. The 
race pf the Omayyads was not extinot; and Muhammed, a prince of Hiat 
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house, i-esolved to chastise tiie presumption of the Imjib. Ho rajiidly 
marched on the city, forcibly aeiaea on the palace and Icing, and proolaimod 
the depoaition of the liejib, who later was wounded, ttUcon, and oruoiflod by 

tlie barbarous viotor. . , . . , i -i i ^ i i. 

Muhammed first caused hiinself to be appointed liajib ; but tlio modest 


in mo paxnce, >vtw liuu UH.OXJ’ ku iiweMw^vu MV ...» 

Hisham was secretly conveyed to an ohsciire fortroas, and tiiore oonflnod. 
At the same time tlie deatli of the Icing was publicly nnnouiiood j a person 
i-esombling him in stature and countenance was, wo are told, substituted for 
him, and laid in the royal sepulohro ; and Muliammed, in oonforinity with 
the pretended will of hia predooeasor, was hailed as prince of the boUovors. 

But the usurper ivaa far from seoui’e in his seat of power. The dangerous 
example which he himself had set of anooessful rebellion, was too aitrnutivo 
not to be followed ; and his own acts hastened tlio invitation, liicoiisod 
against the African guard which had supported Uie factious of Abd av-llftli' 
man, lie dissolved tliat formidable body, and ordered them to bo oxpollod 
tlie city, They naturally resisted j but witli tlio aid of tho populace no at 
length forced wem beyond the walla, and threw after them the Iioiid of their 
ohief, The exasperated Africans swore to be rovongud, and proclaimed 
Suleiman, of the royal blood of the Omayyads, the Hucoossor of Hisham. 
As tlie forces of Suleiman were too few to malce an open attack on Cordova, 
he traversed the oountiy in search of partisans, and added gi'oally to tho 
number of hia followers. He even procured many Ohristion auxiUariQs from 
Sanoho, couut of Castile. In an obstinately coutondod battle ho ovorthrow tho 
usurper j twenty thousand tro(^ of tho latter being loft on tho field. Tlie 
victor hastened to Cordova, and assumed tho rmns of sovoroignty. Thin’O, 
however, he did not long remain •, he felt ho was unpopular ; and to avoid 
assassination, he shut himself up in the pnlaoe of Asliara. 

The African domination — for sudi Ins was — become odious to the nalivo 
hloslems i nor was tlie feeling lessened by the presonoo of tho Chriatiiui auxili- 
aries. The latter were honourably dismisBed ; but still thoro was no Holid 
security for Suleiman, against whom plots were frequent. To add to his 
vexations, Muliammed, aided by Count Kaymond of Baroolona and Bovoral 
widifl, advanced against Cordova. Tho African party ^Yfts dofoated, its 
chief forood to flee, and Muhammed again recognised as king. But tlirough- 
out these contentions, the vicissitudes of success and failure followed cacli 
other with amazii^ celerity. Though pursued by a superior Coroo headed 
in person by his bitter rival, Suleiman turned round and inflicted a terrible 
de^t on Muhammecl, who precixiitately fled, almost) alone, -to the eajiital. 
The victor followed him, seized on the heights in the vicinity of Curdova, 
and laid siege to the place. Muliammed was weakened tho desertion ot 
his Oliristiau allies, and still more by tlm disaffeoiion of tho mob, which bears 
about the some feeling to unfortunate princes ns the kindred cur towards tho 
meanly olad visitant. Tho hajib XJluwo, n man who hud contrived to keen 
lus post in every recent ohango of government, took advantage o£ Ibis alion- 
Ation of popular feeling; he did not dsclai’e for SulciinaD, ns litfclo of n 
favounte ns the present ruler; but he suddenly drew Hisliam from oonflne- 
ment, and sbowed. him to the astonished populaoe. Astonisliment gave way 
to transport ; and transport, ns usual, to excesses. Muliammed was beheaded, 
ilia corpse torn in pieces by tlie new converts to legitimacy (1012 A.D.h and 
the head thrown into the oainp of Suleiman. ^ 
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But Suleiman refused to recognise tlie Mandaon o£ the great Ahd ar-Rah- 
man. Having formed an allianoe with Obaid Allah, the son of Muhammed 
and wali of Toledo, he aimed at nothing leas than the deposition of the king. 
At first his efforts were unpromising j hie ally was defeated, made prisoner, 
and beheaded, fortune favoured him in other respects. Suleiman marched 
on Cordova. In vain did the hajih Khaitan, the suooessor of Uhado, whom 
Hisham in a fit of auspioion had put to death, attempt to defend the city. 
The inhabitants opened one of the gates ; the Africans entered, fought, and 
conquered ; their ohief was a seoond time snluted as king, and Hi^am for- 
ever disappeared from the stage of wyolty^ probably at the same moment 
from tlint of life. 

Suleiman began his reign —for so long as Hisham lived he cannot be 
proporly ranked among the Icuiga of Cordova— by rewarding his adherents 
in the most lavish manner. Ha oonfiimed them, as he had promised, in the 
herodiioi'y possession of their iiofsj tlius engraving on a strangely foreign 
stook tlie feudal institution of more northern nations. This was we signal 
for tho oroatioii of numerous indep^dent sovereignties, and consequently 
for tlio ruin of Molmmniodaii Spain. The strength of the misbelievers had 
oonsiatod in thoir unity under uie religious sway of their caliphs i when tliis 
strong bulwark was dissolved tho scattered fragments of their empire might 
for a iiiomont resist tlio eogor aasaults of tlie Cluistians ; but wese must 
inevitably bo swept away in tho end by the overwhelming flood, 

The hajib Khairan, who had escaped to bis government of Almeria, swore 
to ho revenged on tliis new usurper. As, however, no forces which he oould 
bring into wo field oould oontond for n moment witli those of Suleiman, he 
passed over tb Ceuta to interest tlie governor, AU ben Hammud, in his project. 
Suleitnaii was forsokon by most of the walis, his allies — they can no longer 
bo oallod subjeots ,* Jiis trooxu desei'ted to swell tho ranks of his enemy ; and 
in a battle near Seville, his Andalusian adherents turned against him, and 
thereby decided liis fate. 

All was pi'oolaimed Icing of Mohammedan Spain, but not until Bearoh 
had been vainly made for Hisham, The oi'owii was not destined to sit 
more lightly on his head than on that of his immediate predeoessor. He 
found on onomy where lie least expeoted one ; he was stifled In the bath 
by his Slavonio attendants, and the report oiroizlated that his death was 
natural. 

Al-Kasim hen Hnmmud, hrotlior of the deooased king, seised on the throne. 
A powerful conspiracy was formed to dethrone him. His palace was assailed ; 
and though, by the valour of his guards, it held out fifty days, at the end of 
that time most of them fell in an attempt to effect tlieir escape. Some of the 
more humane of the assailants seoi’etly conveyed Kasim beyond the walls 
and provided liim witli a small escort of cavalry, whioh conveyed him to 
Xorea, When this intelligence was known at Cordova, the Alameris; or 
party of tlie family of the groat Alnmnsor, whicli aoted a oonspiouous port ' 
in nil tliese commotions and whioh adliered to the fortunes of the Omayyods^ 
proolaimed as king Abd ar-Rabmnii ben Hisham, brotlior of the usurper 
Muhammed. 

Muhammed bon Abd or-Rahman, oousin of tlie king, a man of boundless 
wealth, Buooeoded in corrupting the ohief nobles of the oity. In the silenoe 
of night ho armed a resolute band of his oreatures, who hastened to tlie 
palaoo, and masBaored tlie soldiers on duty. After a rngn of only forty- 
SQVon (liws, tho king’s bedohomber was ontei'ed and ho was, pieroecT with a 
thousand wounds. 
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KSTD of the OMAYVADa 


Miiainineil II reapod th» ““ suooOBBor was Yabya, 

who Sad in au imbuBoado (1026). The iiext m'lnoe on whom tha 
Soroftba Ooi'dovana fall, Hiaham IH, brolhot of Abd ai-llahman id- 
Kadr^ZnaturaUy loth to acoapt a orown which had dostroyod so many 
K W^a™. In thS end, however, being rather foroedtlnm —dod to 
soruplea. he left his retirement. IInhap^V|;. he Vd hnt^,.o 

■' — ~ tlwt noitlisr privalo 

vlvtllOS UOV publlo 8G¥* 

viooB havo miioli influ- 
onoe over tho bulk of 
mankind ; and that 
tlie absoluto king \rlio 
Ims not tho powor to 
make liimsoff foavod 
will not long bo auf- 
forod to roxgu. In 
1081 a liooniiouB mob 
aradod tho otrootB of 
Jordova, and loudlj^ 
demandod Ins dopoBi* 
lion. Ho did not wait 
t)io offoots of ilmir vio- 
lonoo ; with nnfoignod 
sati'afaotion ho rotivod 
to private Ilf o» Inwldoh 
ho poAHod umnoloHtud 
the romaiiidur of hiu 
days. Tlio romem- 
branoo of IUh vtrtuuH 
long Bnrvivod him^ ; 
and by all tlio Arabic 
writore of his country 
ho is roproBoiitod os 
too good for his ago. 

With Ilisham HI 
ondod tlio caliphivto of 
_ tho West, and tho no- 

Tji 8 AiiifAiisiuv raoo of tho Oinay* 

yads. IftliOHUOOOBslon 

WAS interrupted by Alh and Al-Knaim, and Yahya^ who though dosoondod 
from a kindred stock wore not of the samo family, tliat intorruption was but 
momentary ; especially as Abd ivr>Rabman IV reigned at Jaen, while tho last 
two princes were acknowledged at Cordova. Rrom this x>Qnod 1081 A.u. to 
the estahlislunent of the kingdom of Grenada in 1288 there was no 



supreme chief of Kohammedtoi Spain, if wo oxoopt tlio Booting oonquorors 
who arrived from Africa, tho fabric of whoso dominion was as siuldonly 
destroyed as it was erected. 

Violous as is die constitution of all Moluunmodon govoi'nmonts, and 
destruotible os are the bases on whidx they are founded, die reader onnnot 
Bill to have been, struck with tho fate of this groat kingdom. It can scarcely 
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be fluid to have declined} it fell at once. Not tliirty years have olapsed 
fliuoQ the great Aliuunaor wielded the resouroee of Africa and Spain, and 
tbreatenod tlio entire destruotiou of the Ghriatlaus, whom ho had' driven 
into an obBonre corner of this vast peninsula. Now Afrioa is lost; the 
Ohrlstions hold two-ililrde of the country; tlie petty but independent' gov- 
ernors, tlie boldest of whom trembled at tlie name of Almausor, openly 
insult the ruler of Cordova, whose untliority extends little further than the 
wnlla of his capital. Assuredly, so BBtounoing a catastrophe has no parallel 
ill all history. Otlier kingdciiis, indeed, os powerful as Oordovn, have been 
perhaps as speedily deprived of their indepenaeiioo ; but if they have been sub-' 
duod by iiivadiun enemies, tlieir resources, their vigour, to a certain extent 
tlieir greatness liave long survived their loss of that blessing. Cor- 
dova, in the very fullness of hor strength, was torn to pieces by her turbu- 
lent children. 


INDElUSKDEKtr KINGDOMS 

Tlio deolino and dissolution of Hie Mohaminedau monarchy, or western 
caliphate afforded the ambitious local governors throughout peninsula 
the opportunity for whidi they had long sighed — that of openly asserting 
their indopondonoe of Cordova and of assuming the title of langs. 

But Cordova, however weolcened, was not willing thus suddenly to lose 
her itold on her (Uioieiit subjects; she resolved to elect a sovereign who 
should eiidoavoui to subdue these audocloua rebels, and restore hor ancient 
wlendour. The disaster which Imd accompanied Hie last reigns of iho 
Omayyad princes had strongly indisposed the people to the claims of that 
illustiaous Iiouso. JehAvar ben Muhammed surrounded himself by a oonuoil 
whioli oomiu'isod some of the most distinniislied citijsens, and witliout Hie 
advioo of which lie undertook no one thmg, not even Hie nomination to 
public oflioos. Of that council lie was but the pi’esident, possessing but one 
vote like Uie lomainiug members; so that Cordova presented the appearance 
ratlior of a republic than of a monoroiiy. He introduced a degree of tran- 
quillity and oommoroiol activity unknown since the death of the great 
Almonsor. But the same success did not attend him in his efforts to re- 
store tlie supremacy of Cordova. Whatever might be the internal dis- 
sensioiiB of tlio potty kmgs, the success of some, the failure of others, none 
thought of recognising Ills superiority. To recount the perpetually reourring 
struggles of those rogull for the increase of their states, thou* alUanoea, 
their transient saooossos or hopeless failures, or even their existence, would 
a^ord neither interest nor instruction to the reader. Sudi events only can be 
noticed as arc oiUier signal iu themselves, or exercised more than a passing 
iniluenoo on the condition of tlio Moluunmednn portion of the peninsula. 

Ahor triumphing over some neighbouring Kiu^s, who dreaded hU iii- 
oreasing power. Hie sovei'eign of Seviuc prepared to invite Hie possessions of 
JohAvar ; out doaHi surpiii^ed him before Hiose preparations were oomjpleted; 
His son, Muhammed Al-Muotoded, who sucooeded him, avos as ambitious as 
liims^f, bub more luxuHous, All southern Andalusia oame into the po'Wer 
of Al-Muoteded, yet his ambition was far from satisfied. For some time he 
remained in alliance with Muhammed, the son and suooessor of Jehwar, oii 
the throne of CordoAra; hut he gained possession of tliat ancient capital 
by straiagom. After many years of oonHnued worfaro, the king of SeAulle 
and Cordova became, not merely the most powerful, but almost the only 
independent sovoreign of Mohammedan Spain. 
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Yaliva al-Kftdi, tha son and suQcossor of Ibii Dyliiun on the throne of 
Tolodo. inlierited neither the oonrage nor the abilities of that prince. Sunk 
in the lowest aensuality, he regfti’ded with indifferonoe the grrowing suoooss 
of Muhammed. He became at length so contemptible tlmt hie very eubjoots 
rose and expelled him. He applied for aid to the ally of his father, Alfonso 
VI king of Leonj bub that prince, though under the greatest obligations to 
the memory of the father, xma persuaded by the king of Seville to adopt a 
hostile policy towards the son. It seems, indeed, as if Muhammed and 
Alfonso, in the ti-eaty which they oonoindod at Uie instanoo of the former, 
Inid tacitly agreed not to interrupt each other in the exooutioii of the designs 
each hod long formed. The viotorions Alfonso triumphed over all opposition, 
and prosecuted the siege with a vigour whioU might liavo shown the inlsbo- 
lievers how formidable an enemy awaited them all, and how neoessiiry wore 
their combined elfoita to resist him. But Muhammotl, the only oiiomy whom 
the Christian hero had to dread, was no less oooupiod in deriving his share 
of the advantages secured by the treaty — in reducing the strong towns of 
Murcia and Granada. After a siege of tliroo years, Tolodo was roduoed to 
the last extremity, and avos compeUed to capitulate. On ilio Sfith of Hay, 
1085 A.D., Alfonso tnnmphantly entered this ancient capital of the Qoblis, 
which had remained in the power of the nuBboliovors about 874 years. 

The conquest of Toledo was for from satisfying the mnbltion of Alfonso ; 
he rapidly seized on the fortresses of Madrid, Maquoda, Gnadalajni'a, and 
established his dominion on both hanks of the Tagus. Huluunmed now began 
seriously to repent his treaty with tlio Chnstion, and to tromhlo oven for liis 
own possessions. He vainly endeavoured to divert his ally from iliu projoots 
of aggrnndisemeut which that ally had evidently formed. Muhannnod saw 
that unless he leagued himself witli those whose subjugation Imd liitliorto 
been his oonstaut object, — the princes of his fiutli,'^his and Uioir dostruotlon 
was inevitable. The magnitude of the danger compelled him to eolioit their 
alliance. Suoh resistance as Mohammo<hui Spain alone could offer soeniod 
hopeless. With tliis conviction in their liearU two of the most influoiUial cadis 
proposed an appeal to the celebrated Afiioau oonnucror, Yusuf bon TnBhufiii, 
whose arm alone seemed able to preeorvo the faith of Islam in the peninsula. 
The proposal was received with general applause by all present ; they did nob 
make the very obvious refteotion that when a nation admits into its bosom an 
ally more powerful than itself, it admits at the same time a oonqueror. The 
wall of Malaga alone, Abdollali ben Zngut, had courage to oppose the dangei'ous 
embassy under consideration. « You moon lo call in the aid of the Almoravids I 
Are you ignorant that these Aorce inhabitants of the deserts resemble tlioir 
oM'n native tigers ? Suffer them not, I beseech you, to enter the fertile plains 
of Andalusia and Gi'unadn 1 Doubtless they would break the iron Bceptro 
whioh Alfonso intends for us} but you would still bo doomed to woar tho 
chains of slavery. Do you not know that Yusuf has taken nil tho cities of 
Almaghreb, tliat ho has subdued the powerful tribes of tiie East and West, 
that he has everywhere substituted despotism for liberty and iudopendoiioo ? ” 
The aged Zagnt spoke in vain. 


THB ALHOUAYIDS 

Beyond the ohain of Mount Atlas, in the deserts of ancient Gotulin, 
tlw^t two tribes of Arabian descent. At what time tlioy Imd boon expelled, 
or had voluntarily exiled theuiBelvea from their imtivo Ycinon, they knew 
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not ; but tradition taught them that thev had been located in the African 
deserts from ages immemorial. Yahya W Ibrahim, belonging to one o£ 
these tribes (that of Qudola), made the pilgrimage of Mecca. Being ques- 
tioned by his new friend as to the religion and mauners of his countrymen, 
he replied that they were sunk in ^orance, both from their isolated situa- 
tion ill the desert and from their want of teaohers. He entreated the 
alfaqui to allow some one of his disolples to aooompany him into his native 
oountiy. With considerable difficulty Abdallah ben xassim, the disciple of 
another alfaqui, was persuaded to accompany the patriotic Yahya. Abdal- 
lah was ono of those ruling minds which, fortunately for tlie peace of society, 
nature so seldom produces. Seeing his enthusiastio reception by the tribe 
of Gudala, and the influence he was sure of maintaining over it, he formed 
the design of founding a sovereignty in the heart of these vast regions. He 
prevEuled on hia obedient disciplea to make war on the kindred tribe oi 
Lamtuno. His ambition naturally increased with hia success ; in a short 
time ho had reduced, in a similar manuer, the isolated tribes around him. 

To his valiant followers of Lamtuna, he now gave the name of Al-Morab- 
etliuu, or Almoravids, whioli signifles men coDseorated to the service of 
God. The whole country of DarnU was gradually subdued by this new 
apostle, and hia authority was acknowledged over a region extensive enough 
to form a respectable kingdom. But though he exercised all the rights of 
sovereignty, he prudeiiriy abstained from assuming the title. He left to 
tile emir ot Lamtuna the ostensible exercise of temporal power; and when, 
in 1068 A.n., that emir fell in battle, he nominated Abu Bekr ben Omar to 
the vacant dignity. His own death, which was that of a warrior, left Abu 
Bekr iii poasossion of an undivided sovereignty. The power, and conse- 
quently the reputation of the emir, spread for and wide. Abu Bekr looked 
around for a site on which he might lay the foundations of a great oity,- the 
destined metropolis of n great empire; and the oity of Morocco began to 
roar its bend from tlio vofloy of Eylona. Before, however, his great work 
was half completed, he xeoeived intelligence that the tribe of Gudala hod 
declared a deadly war against that of Lamtuna. As he belonged to the 
latter, he naturally trembled for the fate of his kindred ; and at the head of 
his cavalry he departed for his native deserts, leaving the command of the 
arn^, during his ahsenco, to his cousin, Yusuf ben Toshufin. 

Whate ver were Y usuf 's other virtues, it will be seen that gratitude, honour, 
and good faith were not among the number. Scarcely haclliis kinsman left 
the oity than, in pursuance of the design he hod formed of usurping the 
supremd authority, he began to win the affections of the troops, partly Iw 
his gifts and partly by affability. Nor was his auocess in war less agreeable 
to so fleroe and martial n people ns the Almoravids. The Berbers wera 
quiokly subdued by Mm. lie had long aspired to the hope of marrying 
Iho beautiful Zainab, sister of Abu Bekr; but the fear of a repulse from tlie 
proud Miief of his family had caused him to smother his inoliuation. He 
now disdained to supplicate for that chief’s consent; he married the lady. 
Having put the flnishing touch to his mognificent oity of Morocco, he teens- 
ferred thither the seat of his empire. The augmentation of his army was 
his next great object; and so well did lie suoooed in it .that he found his 
troops exceeded one hundred thousand. 

Yusuf liad just completed the subjugation of Fez when Abu Belcr re- 
tumod from the desert, and enoomped in the vicinity of Agmat.^ With a 
force so far inferior to his rival's, so far from demanaing the institution of 
his rights, he durst not oven utter one word of complaint j on the contrary, 
n. w,— VOL. Yin. n 
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he nrotended tbdt ho had long rouounced empire, and that his only wish was 
to pass the remainder of his days in the retirement of the desert. With 
equal hypoorisy Yusuf humbly thanked him for his abdioaUou; the slioikhs 
and ivalis wore suinuioiied to witness the renewed doolaration of the emir, 
after which the two princes separated. The following day, however, Abu 
Bekr received a magmfioeut present fi*om Yusuf, who, indeed, continued to 
send him one every year to the period of his deaUi. 

Yusuf had just exchanged his humble title of emir for that of 
limioh or prince ci die believers, and of imir or defender of the faitli, 
when letters from Muliammed roaohed him. Before he returned a final 
answer to tlie king of Seville, he insisted tliat the fortress of Algooirns 
should he placed in his hands, on the pretence that if fortune wore unpropi- 
tious he slwuld have some place to whidi he might retreat. Tliat Mulinm- 
med should have been so bund as not to peroeive the designs involved in the 
proposal is almost enough to make one agree witli the Arabic his- 
torians, that destiny had daoi-eed he should full by his own monsuros. 

Alfonso was besieging Saragossa, which lie lind every expeotation of 
i-educing, when intelligenoe readied him of Yusuf^s disembarlcaiion. He 
I’esolved to meet tlie approaohing storm. At the head of nil the forces he 
could muster he advaueed towards Andalusia, and encoimterod Yusuf on 
the plains of Zalloka (1086). Alfonso was soveroly wounded and compelled 
to retreat, but not un^ nightfall, nor until he liad displaced a valour worthy 
of the greatest heroes. Yusuf now piodaimed the Al-hl]ed, or holy wai‘, and 
invited all the Andidusiau nilnees to join liim. But this demonstration of 
force proved sa uselesB as the preceding; it ended in nothing; owing partly 
to the dissensions of tlie Mohammedans and partly to tlie activity of tlie 
Christiana, who not only rendered abortive the measures of the enemy but 

S ined some signal advantages over tliem. Yusuf was foi'oed to retreat on 
jneida. Whether through the distrust of tlie Moliainmednn prluoes, who 
appear to have penetrated his intention of subjecting them to liis empire, or 
through his apprelieusiou of Alfonso, lie again returned to Afrim^ to procure 
new and more oonsiderahle levies. He landed a tliird time at Algoolras, not 
so ranoh with the view of humbling the Christian Idug os of oxeoutiiig tlie 
perfidious design he had so long formed. For form’s sake, indeed, ho 
invested Toledo, hut he oould have entertained no expeotation of roduoing 
it ; and when he peroeived tliat the Andalusiiui princes refused to join him, ho 
eagerly left that city, and proceeded to secure far dearer and easier interests. 
He openly throw off the mask, and oommeiiced his career of spoliation. 
After the fall of Muhamnied, Yusuf had little diiliculty in subduing the 
remaining princes of Andalusia. 

Thus ended the pottv kingdoms of Andalusia, after a stormy existence 
of about sixty years, and thus oommenced the dynasty of tiie Almoravida. 
For some years after tlie usurpation of Yusuf, peace appears to have subsisted 
m Spam bet^veou the Mohommedane ond the Christians. Fearing a new 
irruption of Afrloons, Alfonso contented himself with fortifying Toledo ; 
and Yusuf felt little inolination to renew the war witli one wliosc prowess ho 
had so fatally experienced. But Christian Spain was, at one moment, near 
the brink of ruin. The passion for the Orusades was no leas ardeiiUy felt 
by the ^aniards than by otlier nations of Europe. Fortunately, Tope 
laschal H, in answer to the representations of Alfonso, deolared tluvt the , 
proper post of every Spaniard was at liome, and there were his true enemies. 
lUBuf ^turned to Horooco in 1108, where he died in 1106, after living one 
lumared Arabian or about ninety-seven Cliristian yews. 
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Ali was only in his twenty>third year when ho suooeeded his father, whose 
military talouts ho inherited, and whom ho surpassed in seuerosity. On 
t^e death of Alfonso, in 1109 a.Dm Ali entered Spam at we liead o;f one 
hunted thousand men, to prosocuto in person the war against the Chria^ns. 
Bui tliuugli Jio laid waste tho toiTitory of Toledo, oiul invested iiiai city, lie 
soon abandoned tho siego. A second army sent by Ali had no better buo> 
oesB. In 1118 Saragossa, after a si^ of some mouths, fell into the power 
of tiie ChristiaiiB, and the north of Spain was forever freed from the domi- 
nation of tlie Mohammedans. Tlie following year the Aiagoniau hero de- 
stroyed twenty thousand of the Afidcans, wTio had advanoed as far as the 
environs of Daroca $ while another division of the Almoravids, under Ali in 
person, was oompdled to retmat bofoi'e tlio army of Loon and Castile. 

At tills very time the empire of tlm Almoravids was tottering to its faU. 
It had never been agreeable to tlie Mdiammodans of Spain, whose manners, 
fram thoir intorconrso Avith a olvilised people, wore oomparatively refined. 
The alieihhs of Jjamtuna were so ninny insnppoi’table tyrants ; the Jews, the 
unlversid agents for tlie ooHeotion of the revenues, were hero, as in Poland, 
tlie most ^tlless extoitioueia j every savage from tho desert looked with 
contempt on tho milder inhabitant of the peninsula. The domination of 
tliose strangers was indeed so odious that, except for tlie divisions hotween 
Alfonso and his ambitious queen, Donna Urraoo, who was sovereign in her 
own right, all Andalusia might speedily have been subjeoted to tjie Chiistian 
yoke. Even while Ali remained ui Spain, there was on open revolt of the 
inhabitants, who oould not longer suppoit the excesses of the barbarian 
guard. 

But the cause whioh most monacod the oxistenoe of All’s tliroue, aud 
whioh was destined to oltango tlie whole faoo of western Aiiioa and southern 
Spain, originated, like ftlie poirCr of Yusuf ben Tashufln, in the deserts border- 
ing on Mount Atlas. Muhammed bon Abdalloli, tho son of a lamp-lighter in 
the mosque of Cordova, was distinguished for great ouxiosity and an iusa- 
tdablo thirst for knowledge. Whotner Muhainmod was n fanatic or a knave, 
or composed of a large mixture of both, is not easy to be determined. He 
wondered from place to place, zealously iiroaohing dootrines dangerous to 
the faitli of Islam. His roooption, however, was long ooolj and from one 
town, wliere he had held forth in tlio mosque, he was, oonmollod to flee to 
Tlemoon. On liis way he fell in with a youth, Abdul-Mumin by name, 
whom ho persuaded to share his fortunes. The two friends subsequenHy 
travelled to Fez, and tlionco to Morocco. 

The artful robol wos permitted to follow his vocation till the oxoitement 
produced by his fanatic appealB to the ignorant populace was too great to-be 
overlooked, and he wos ordered to leave Morocco. At a sliort distanoe from 
tho oity, however, probably in its public oomotery, ho built a but among the 
graves, as a rosideuoo for himself and his faitliful Abdul-Mumin. , As be 
had anticipated, lie was soon followed by crowds who vonoratod Ids prophetie 
oharootor, and who listened witii.idoasure to vohoment denunmo-tions wmdi 
fell with torrifio effect on their superiors. Ho invoighod against the impie'^ 
of the Almoravids, who aijpear not to have been more popular in Mauwtoia 
than in Spain. Ali ordered tlio rebel to be seoured, Muhammed, who-hod 
timely iiotioe of Ihe fate intended him, fled to Agmat, accompanied by a host 
of proselytes ; but finding tliat his liberty was still in dangw, he hastily 
retreated to Tinmal in tlie province of Sub. His suooess in tow rerion was 
so great that he had soon an army of dlsolplos, nil devoted to his will, beeauiw 
all believed in his divine mission. For some time he preached to them the 
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cominff of tlie great maJidi, wlio ahould teacli nil mon tho right way ami 
cause ^rtno and happiuesB to reign over the whole ojU‘th j bufclie oarofuUy 
rofraiued from acknowledging himself to bo tim mighty prophet, doubtlusa 
because ho waa foai-ful of Bhooldiig tlio ciodulity ovon of \m own followovs. 
One day, in conformity with a pi-oconeorted plan, us ho whb expatiating ou 
the change to be effected by the long-promised teacher and ruler, Abdul- 
Miuuin and nine other men orosc, saying : « Thou announoest a JimhcU } tho 
description applies only to tliyself. Be our malidi and iinnni j wo swear to 
obey &cel” Tlifl Berbers, ittfluenoed by the example, m the sanio manner 

arose and vowed fidelity even unto death. , 

Prom this moment he assumed tho high UtLo of maluU, ami pi'oolaimed 
himself na the founder of a new people. He instituted a regular govorn- 
menfc, confiding the ndmiiiistratiou to Abdul-Mumin, his minister, wxtli nine 
asBooiatea, but reserving tlie control to himself. Seventy Bei'bera or Alaraba 
foinned the oouiioil of &q now govornmenb. An army of ton thousand horae 
and a far greeter number of foot -was speedily organised, with which lie took 
the road to Agmat just tta All returned to Moroooo from Siiein, Tlio Almo- 
hada for auch woe tho name assumed by tho followova of 

jilnhammed, defeated the troops of All four times. 

‘ At length Muhoiniuod resolved to reduce tho capital of Moroooo. At 
his voice forty tliouaand men took tho field. Tho proiiiu'etions of All wero 
immense j one hundred diousand men wore ranged round liis siandiu'd. 
They were again defeated, wora pursued to the very walla of Morocco, and 
that capital was invested AvitU a vigoiu* which showed that tho Almohiids 
wero intent on its reduotion. But AH led Ida trooxiu against tlio I'obols, 
whom he oomplefcely imitod. Abdul-Humlu rallied tho fugitivos, and offcotod 
an orderly retreat. But time was necessary to repair tlio misfortune, espe- 
cially os ftoinO of tlie savago tribes of tlie desert witlKlroAV from Huhaininod’s 
banner, on finding that hm Wiis that of a more mortal. 

In 1130 tho mahdi commanded all to assomble tlio following day near tho 
great niosquo, to bid adieu to their chief. All wondered at the command, 
except auon os Avoi'e acquainted witli iiis louff liiddon disonso. llo oxliortod 
them to peiBOVoro in tho doctrine lie had taught them ; anuounood his 
approaohing deatlij and Avhou ho saw them disi^vocl in team, inoulontod 
the duty ot resignation to tho divino wilL Ho tlion roLirod with his beloved 
disciple, to whom he presented the book oontainiug the teuots of lus faith—* 
a book whioli he had rooeived from Uio iinncls of Al-Gaxali. Tho fourth 
day he expired, The ohiofs of tho state were soon ivitorwarils asuombled to 
deliberate on the form of government ; a monarchy was chosen ; and by their 
unanimons suffrages Abdul-Humiii avob prochiiniud imam and almumonin. 

Por the next three years the uour c^iph wns diligently oinployed in ox- 
tending his conquesta. Tho whole country, from tho mountoinB of Dalira to 
Sttloe, Fez and Tasa, rooeived his spirituid and leiupornl yoke, Tlic ompirQ 
of the Aliuoravidfl was now hounded within a narrow sphoi'o. All booamo 
dejected and unlia^py ; his troopa wero overywhoro defeated j his towns wore 
rapidly delivered into tho power of » savi^o onomy, who hud vowed his 
desti’uotion •, and though, in oomplianco with the advioo of Iuh counsoUors, 
he nssooiated with him in tho empire his son TaBhufln, Avhoso exploits in 
Spain had. obtained him inuoli oolebrity, that prince avos too busily ooou- 
])ied Avitli tlio Christiana and his diaoontented subjects of Andalusia to prop 
the decliiiiiig eiuijire iu Africa, 

I nshiifin ben Ali succeeded in 1148 to his father, Arho died at Morooco — 
more from grief at tlie declining state of affairs than from any other uauso. 
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Uis fiifit objeoti was to ossembld an oimy to fitrike anotlier blow for tlie defence 
of Ilia empire. At lu'st lie woe auooosafnl. Abdul-Mumin was oompelled to 
fall back on bis mountain; but in a aocond notion Tashnfln was defeated; in 
a third he was also oompelled to retimt. All saw that hU only hope of safety 
lay in nn oaoape to Spain. One night he resolved to make a desperate effort 
to gain the port wliore his vessels were sUll ridi ng at anohor. Unfortunately 
either lie mistook his way or his mule was teiTided by the roaring of the 
waveSt for the next morning his 
mangled corpse waa found nt the 
foot of a preciploo on the beach. 

But Morocco, Fex, and some 
other cities were^et in the powoi* 
of the Abnora'^da, who I'oised 
Ibraliim Abu Isliok, son of Tashu- 
fiii, to the tliroiiQ. Tho vindictive 
Abdul-Mumin, hoAVOver, left tlicm 
little time to breathe, llemoon he 
took by assault, and massoared the 
inhabitants ; h'ez ho also ruduood. 

The sie^o of Moi'ooco avas prose* 
outed AAith vigour. Tho inhabit* 
ants woro so latnlly repulsed in a 
sortie that they durst no longer 
venture outside tlie walls. Famine 
soon aided tlio sword; tlio mun* 
boi* who died of attu'vatiou is said 
to have amountod to tliioo*fourili8 
of tho whole population. Suoli a 
plnoe oould not long hold out ; mid 
aooordingly it avus carried in tlie 
first general nBsnult, Ibrniiim and 
tho surviving sheikhs Avere in- 
stantly hrou^t before the con- 
queror. Kot only Avoro he and his 
oniofs led out to instant oxeoution, 
but a gonorol raaasacro of tlie but- 
viviiiff inhabitants avos ordoi'cd. 

Tho few Avho Avoro spoi'cd Avero 
sold as slaves ; tlie inosq^uea were de- 
stroyed and noAv ones erooted ; and 
the tribes of the desert Avore oidled a»a» roluwk 

to re-people tlie noAveolitory streets. 

During these memorable exploits lu Africa, tlio ChriatiaiiB were rtmidly 
iuoreoslng their dominions. Coria, Mora, eto», were in tho poAver of Alfonso, 
styled the emperor; and almost every contest between the tAVO natiu’al one- 
inios hod tinned to the advantage of the Christious. So long, indeedi as the 
Av^is were eager only to presei've or to extend tlieir authority, ind^endeut 
of each other and of oveiy supeiior, this success need not suipriso us; we 
may rather be surprised tliat the Mohaminodans Avere allowed to I'etoin any 
footing in the AMminsiila. Prohahly they would at this time IiaA'O been 
driven from it but for llie seasonaolo arrival of the victorious Almohnds. 
Botli Christians and Afrioons now contended fqr tlie supei'iority. While the 
troops of Alfonso reduced Baeza, and wiUi a Mohominedau ally even Cordova, 
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Jilaloga and Sevillo adtnowlodged Abu Amvam. Calatrava and Almoria 
next fell to the Oliristinn emperor, about tlio eamo timo that Lisbon and tho 
neighbouring to^vn8 received Dom Heairy (Honriquo), the now flovoreign o£ 
PoAugal, Moat of tliese conquests, however, wore subsequently roooverod 
by tiie Almohads. Being reinforoed by a new army from Africa, the latter 
pursued their suooesses with greater vigour. They rediiood Oordova, which 
was held by on ally of Alfonso ; defeat, and forever paralysed, tlio expir- 
ing efforts of the Almoravida $ and proolaimerl their emperor Ahdul-Mumiu 
as sovereign of all Mohammedan Sptda (1146). 


DV^rASTV OF THE ALMOIEADS 


AbdubMumin, as if desirous of subduing not merely what had formed 
the empire of tlie Almoravids but all the regions whi(di owned riio faith of 
Islam, levied army after army | so Uint from Portugal to Tunis and Kair- 
wan his wild hordes spread devastation and dismay. To detail the events 
of the wars sustained by liis general, or his sou the cid Yusuf, in Andalusia, 
would afford little int^est to tlie reader. It will bo sulllioiQnt to obsorvo 
that, by alow hut sure degrees, the whole of Andaluaiii was incorporated 
with his empire. Once only did he visit Spain, if remaining a few hours at 
Gibraltar can deserve the name. In 1162 ho breathed his last. On Ms 
ftocesflion, Yusuf Abu Yalcub dismissed the enormous army whioli had been 
ooUeotad. During the following few years ho appears to Imvo oultivntod 
tliO bleasiugs of peace | U was not until 1170 that lie ontei*od fipain, and all 
Hohanunedan Spun owned tlie emperor. 

Notwithstanding the doatruotivo wars wliioli liad prevailed near a eon- 
tury, neither Moors nor ChYistians had acquired much advantage by them. 
IVom the reduction of Saragosso to the prosent time, tlie victory, iiulood, 
had geneiaUy deolared for the ChrUUaus ; nut tlioir couquonts, witli the ox- 
ceptiou of Lisbon and a few fortressea in oeutval Spain, wore lost i^nosb as . 
sMii as gauied j and the same fate attended the equally transient sueoessos 
of the Moliammedons, The roasou why the former aid not permanently 
e^nu their territories, was tlieir internal disBenrions. The Christians, 
when at jieaoe among themselvos, wore always too many for tlioir Moham- 
meuan nmcubonrs, evon when the latter were aided by the whole power of 
western Afnoa, ^ 


j ofteiwards named AI-AIiihruv, was 

aomo years ho was not porsonally 
opposed to the Christians, though lus walls carried on a desultory indeoisivo 

SIb™ tL V? and proooodod towanls Valonoia, 

^ the expected rewiforc^ente from his allies, the kings of T^oii 

SalK-f T on tho plains of Alaroou. 

SS naturidly felt onxlous for the result; but tlie ohiu-go of 

from tlie memory of Alfonso, for vonturiiig to 
overwhelming foroo of tho enemy, instead 
a muotiou iritli Ms allies. His loss must ifavo boon 
piobably to twenty thousand juou, With a gonerositY 

Jj?s prhonera to^libS^ African, Yakub rostorefl 

action for which, wo ai-e informed, he received 

rXr.p!l rliif his followers. After this signal viotory Yakub rapidly 
leducecl Caiatrava, Guadalaxara, Madrid am! DsMona,^SaMmmiQa, ole. 
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Toledo, too, ho invested, but in vain. He returned to Africa, caused his son 
Huhammed to be declared ^voli alluidi, and died (1199). He was, beyond 
doubt, the greatest and best of the Almohads. 

The charaoter of Muhamined Abu Abdallah, auriiained An-Nasir, was very 
different from tliat of his great father. Much os tlia world had been aetooudea 
at the preparations of his grandfather Ynsnf , tiiey were not surpassed by his 
own, ii, as wo are oxedibly informed, one alone of tlie live divisions of his army 
amounted to 160,000 men. It is certaui that a year was re(iuu*ed for the 
assembling of tliis vast armament, that two months were necessary to con- 
vey it across the straits, and that all Christian Europe was filled ^\nth alarm 
at its disombarlmtion. Innocent III proclaimed a crusade to Spain; and 
llodrigo of Toledo, the celebrated historian, acoompanied by several prelates, 
went from one court to another to rouse tire Chinstiaii prinoes. While the 
kings of Aragon and Navarro promised to unite their forces witli their 
broflier of Castile to repel the oommon danger, great numbers of volunteers 
from Portugal and soutliom France hsateued to the general rendezvous at 
Toledo, die nope ordered fasting, prayers, and pioeoseioDs to be made, to pro- 

S itlato tlio xavour of heaven, aiia to avert from Christendom tJie greatest 
anger tliat had threatened it sineo the days of Uie emir Abd ar-Robman. 


TUB UATTLB OF LAS KATAS DB T0L08A (1218 A.D.) 

Muhammod opened the campaign by tlie siege of Salvatierra, a strong but 
not important fortress of Estro^nadura, defendod by the knights of Cnlatrava. 
That ho should waste his forces on objects so moommenstmate with their 
eictont, proves how little he was qualiflea to wield tlioin. The place stood 
out for several tooutlia, and did not surrender until tlie emperor lu^ sustained 
a heavy loss, nor until tlie season was too far advoiioed to permit any advan- 
tage to be derived from thie partial rugccbs. By Buspending the execution 
. of his great design until the following season, he allowed Alfonso time to 
promre for the oontest. The following June, the kings of Leon and Castilo 
having assembled at Toledo, and been Joined by a oonslderable number, of 
foreign volunteers, the Christian army advanced towards the soutli. 

efu July 12tli, the orusaders reached the mountainous chain which divides 
New Castile from Andalusia. Tliey fouod not only IJie passes, but the sum- 
mits of the mountains occupied by the Almohads. To force a passage was 
impossible ; and they oven deliberated on retreating, so as to draw out, if 
possible, the enemy n’oui positions so formidable, wlien a shepheid entered 
tlie oamx> of Alfonso, and i)i’opo8ed to oonduot tlie Christian army, by a path 
unknown to botli armies, to tlie summit of this elevated ohoin — by a patli, 
too, whioh would be invisible to the enemy's outposts. A few companies 
having aooompauiod the man, and found him equally faithful and well 
informed, the whole anny silently ascended, and entroncliod tliomselves on 
the summit, the level of which was extensive enough to contain them all. 
Below appeared the widespread tents of tlie Moslems, whose surprise Avns 
gi'eat on perceiving the heiglits thus <Hsoupiod by the orusaders. For two 
days the latter, whoso fatigues had been harassiiig, kept tlieir position ; but on 
Uie tliird clay they desoendocl into the pliuns of Tedosa, whioh were about to be 
immortalised by theii* valour. ' Their rigJit wng was led by the king of Navai’re, 
their left by the king of Aragon, while Alfonso took his station in the centi’e. 
The attack was ma£ by the Oluoatian centre (gainst that of the Mohamme- 
dans ; and immediately the two wings moved against those of tite enemy. 
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The struggle was terrific, but aliorfe ; myriads of tlie barbarians fell, the 
boundjviy was first broken down by the king of Navftvre, the Castiliaus and 
Aragonese followed, all opponents were massacred or fled, oud tlie victors 
began to ascend the eminence on which Muhommed still remained. Muham- 
mod mounted a mule and soon outstripped not only tho pursuoi^s but the 
fugitives. The cai-nage of the latter was dreadful, until darkiieas put on end 
to It. The victors now ooounied the tents of tlie Mohammedans, while tlie 
two martial prdates sounded the 2k J>6wn for the most splendid success 
which had shone on the banners of the Ohristiaus since the timo of Oharlcs 
Martel. The loss of the Afrioiuis, even ncoording to the Arabian writers, 
who admit that the oentro was wholly destatoyeC eowld not fall short of 


160,000 men. . „ 

Tlie reduction of severul towns, fromTolosa to Bnezn,immocuatoly followed 
this glorious victory — a victory in which Don Alfonso nobly rodeomod his 
failure in the field of Zcvllaka, and which, in its immediate oonsequonoes, 
involved the ruin of tlie Mohammedan empire in Spain. After an unsiiocoss- 
ful attempt on Ubeda, as the hot season was raging, the allies returned to 
Toledo, satiafled that .the power of Huhammed was forever broken. Tluit 
emperor, indeed, did not long survive his disaster. Having prooipitatoly 
fled to Morocco, he abandoned himself to licentious pleivsurcs, left tho oares or 
government to his sou, or rather his ministers, and died in 1218, not without 
suapioion of poison. « 


THE DECLIKB Or AHAB X’OWKB 

After the dissolution of the Almohad empire Afrioa and Spain, without 
severing any of the ties that bound their popmations together, ceased forever 
to obey tlie same govenimcnt. This separation would have had no cUsastrous 
oonsequenoes for Islam if the tribes of Maghreb had not sot so high a price 
upon their assistance that tlie Spauisli Araus wore unable to aeoopt it. The 
Maghrebites did indeed cross dhe strait several times after 1282, but tlioso 
expeditions served merely to assure the triumphs of tlie Christians, who drew 
together in closer and oloser union. 

The defeat of Toloaa had, by demouatrating tlie incapaoitv of Huluvmined 
an-Nasir, precipitated the iiisurrectiou of Andmusia ; and in Afrioa the power 
founded by Abdul-Mumiti was as rapidly declining, owing to the failure of 
the Almolmd princes to display the necessary decision luid address. As oiu’ly 
ns 12i2 the wall of Tunis refused to reiiewtlie tiibute which os vassal lie was 
bound to pay, caused himself to be proclaimed an independent sovorcigii, and 
founded on the most solid basis the dynasty of the house of Abu Hass, wliioli 
was destined to endure through several osnturies. Fartlier to tho west, in 
1248, tlie Beni Zian family establislied their supremacy at Tlomoon, Algiers, 
and in tlie neighbourhood of Fez ; while in the Maghreb the tribe of Beni 
Meidn. raised the standard of revolt and menaced Tasa, and Morocco. 
F or twenty y e orz the Almehade held their ground ngninst their enemios } but 
all the ooumge they displayed was rendered useless by Uioir own intestine 
strife, and in 1270 the Merinid, Abu Yusuf, received the allegiance of tho 
Arabian Moors, or Berbers, of westem Afrioa. 

It would be impossible to-day to determine exactly the extent of tho terH- 
tories oontrolled by the revolting tribes, but in the beginning Uieir domains, 
without doubt, inoluded Bougie and Algiers and extended n'om Tlemocn to 
the Atlantic. Their frontier lines must, hi any cose, have been constantly 
changing, as the rulers of the three states waged incessant war against eiicli 
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other, and omigraUoii and diapkoeinents were conliiiually taking place. A 
chronologioal list of tlie princes who suooeeded each other at Tunis, Tlemoen 
and Morocco, during the period tliat extended from tlie thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, would teach us little of an epoch conoeramg which verv 
few documents exist. The most we know is that the cities of Tunis, Bougie 
Algiers, Tlemoen, Fez, and Morocco i-etaiiied under the Abu Haas, tlie Beni 
/lau, and tlie Beni Meriu the impoitauee and splendour tliat had been theirs 
under the Zaiiites and the Omayyads, and could still cite ^vlth pride the 
names of many great artists and scholars. The ancient maritime power of 
Uio Ajglilabites had falleu never to rise again j hut ban^ of pir^ea ivore 
orgnmacd whibli inflictod groat dam- 
age on Christians, and vessels leav- 
ing the Atlantic ports began to 
descend tlie coasts of Africa to the 
ti'opios, where tliey carried on a 
great trade in gdd, amber, and 
negro slaves. 

Natur^ly the Arabs were drawn 
into all tlie disputes that arose be- 
tween the different sovereigns of 
Afrioa, hut they experienced no 
serious results from any of tliem. 

Once ill 1847, and again in 1869, 
the Meiinid ohiefs liaa suooeeded in 
overcoming Tlemoen and Tunis $ 
but the deposed rulers soon recov- 
ered tholv thrones and continued to 
reign over the populations they had 
trained to obedienoe. Of tlie throe 
African dynasties Hint of Abu Hass 
expevlcnc^ the fewest turmoile and 
disorders. While in Maglirob tnvo 
rivals of eq,ual force disputed for 
supremacy over tlie capitals of Pez 
and Morocco, and in I^emoeu the 
Beni Zion wero obliged to resist the 
encronolimonts of formidahlo neigh- 
bours, the kings in Tunis were 
powei'ful enou^i to oominond the 
respeot of all other cities near, and 
to wrest Tripoli from the warlike 
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mamelukes of Egypt, the rulers who lind suooeeded to the Eyyuhid sultans. 

Having apparently aooomplisliod thoir mission, the Arabs no longer sought 
to make tlie oause of I^am triumph, hut little W little withdrew to tlie 
obaoumty and monotony of a deaext nfo. Even \\\ InTO, at the tlina of the last 
ovnsade of St. Louis, they displayed nothing like the oourago tliat Imd oharao- 
ierised tliom on former ocoaslons, being content to sign a disadvantageous 
treaty with Charles of Anjou, by whioli they bound tliemselves to receive 
Pronoli and Italian merchandise free of duty, and to permit the free prootioe 
of Oabholioism throughout their states. 

Later the Spaniards and the Portuguese conquered the Afrioaii cities 
whioh ooniinaiuf the Stroits of Gibraltar, and sent into tlie interior as many 
troops as the Africans had formerly sent iii^ Spain. When they had become 
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masters of Algeoii-as and Tai-ifa, the Portuguoso, wlio first undertook tlieao 
enterprises, seized AJemfcejo and Algarve and tken decided to ooriy into 
otiier countries tlint spirit -of adventure which had led them to demewid on 
sea the wealth and power that were denied them on land. In 141.6 tliey 
took possession of Ceuta, whioh they had to defend agwust Kdwawl, Bocoiid 
of tlie honsB of Bragaim, but were finally nblo to roUiin by allowing to 
romiun in irons a child that tliey had delivered over oa hostage. Between 
1489-1481 Alfonso V conquered the important cities of Tangiors and 
Arwllo. NeverfcheUss the Portuguese had little thought of exteuOu^ tlwir 
conquests further, but were devoting themselves to oommeroo and navigation, 
in the interests of whioh they made those maritinie discovei'ies tliat wore to 
raise them so high among nations and send their ships into so many unknown 
waters of the globe. , , . , 


iras too ocottpancy uy tne r'orcugu^e ox xoiigiui-ei, miu. 

Hitliei'to the Moslems in Maghreb could oome to the assistauco of tlioir 
brothers in Spain without looking upon theinaolvos ns inlerostod parties to 
the dispute. But after tiie P*oi'tugne8e oaine to oommnud the strait, with 
power to interoept all communications between the two continents, tlio last 
blow to Moliainmedan unity was struck by tlio Christian prinoes. 

Once the Catholic soveirigns hod become masters of the Mediterranean 


ports of the penhisula, they enloi'ged their navy that the Moslem iloets iniglit 
he oonstandy held iu <heck, and after the tm of tlm monarohy of Granada 
they penetrated deep into Africa. In 1604 Diego of Cordova toolc aovmal 
places between Ceuta and Oran, and in 1509 Cardinal Ximones, minister to 
iferdinand of Aragon, organised and directed a much more important expedi- 
tion. Instead of attacking the younger brafioh of the Merinids at Morocco, 
he advanced on Tlemcen and Algiers, double realm of tlio litwi Kim\, and 
taking the city of Oran established there a strong garrison. 

Toesa enoroaohments ou tlie part of Christians must be stopped at any 
cost. Meeting with nothing but supineness and indifference among the 
Moors and Anvbs wiioni he approaoficd, Eutomt, king of Algiers, llnally 
imploi'ed the assistance of Honij, the celebrated pirate of Mytilono, wlio was 
at the head of a considerable fleet. Accepting those overtures witli alacrity, 
Horuj repaired to Algiers wtli a foroo of five thousand men (1516^ ; but 
after entering the city he caused Kutemi to be assasRinatod, and himself 
usurped tlie govemiuent. ^ He further profited by tlio terror lie Imd caused 
to attack Tlemoou and drive fortli tlie Beni Zian ; but in 1618 the Spaniards 
engaged him in n battle in which he lost ius life, leaving Tlemoen in tlio 
hands of his eneuiios. 


In no wise discouraged by this reverse, the brotlier of Horuj, Khair ad-Din, 
better known under tlie name of Barbarossa, succeeded in gottiiig himself 
acknowledged ruler by tlie inhabitant of Algiers and establishing his domin- 
ion on sohd foundations throughout the oountry ; ho drove ttio Spanini’ds 
back into Oran, where he kept them confined. I'ear, novortlielesa, of the 
superior mimbevs of the Christians and tlie mutability of the Arab spirit 
oaue^ lilin to seek for his states tlio protection of tlie supronio ruler who, 
at ^ request, sent him troops of Turkish militia from Oonstantanople. 
Barbarossa then took the title of regent, and in the name of the Ottoman 
sultan cxerotHcd the liighcat autliority over all the flttvtoa of Algiovs, 

Wo have witnessed in Asia the gradual BuhsUtution of the Turks for the 
Arabs ns defenders of the Moslem faith j and we shall now oRRisb at a repeti- 
tion of the same proeoss in Africa. This was, too, tlio epoch of greatest 
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pow^oi* of tlio sultana in Oonstantinoplo. Suleiman, master of Egypt, of 
Asia Minor, of Greece, and Unlffarla, threatened Bunultaneously Persia and 
Hungary, and he alone was oapnnle of protecting Africa against the redoubt- 
able might of Charles V. Par from injuring tlio cause of Islam, tlie arrival of 
these new auxiliaries in tl\o Maghreb should have given it a fresh impetua j but 
exactly the reverse took place. Prom the day the Arabs oaine under subjec- 
tion to the Turks, all tlie iioblo sentiments and goneroiis impulses that had 
before oliaraoterisod them gayo place to a hopeless oonditloii of servility and 
degradation} bowed under tlie yoke of tmiusolent military body that enioroed 
obedience at the point of the sword, they lost that natui'nl pride Uiat had set 
them apai't from otlier races, and little by little fell into tiie brutish torpor 
Uiat has boon thoir prevailing state in modern times, and whioli has caused 
us to Judge diem wrongfully as showing antagonism to all ideas of civilisation. 

The Turks had swny not only over Algiers but over Tunis and Tripoli, 
and it was to Darbarossa that thoy owou these further triunmhs. Placed by 
Suleiman in command of the Ottoman fleet, the brnther of Hoinij thought it 
necessary to repay this distliiotion by brilliant services. Having given 
rafuge in Algiers to n deposed prince oi the house of Abu Hnss, Bo^rossa 
presented himself at Tunis, oBtcnsibly for tho purpose of ve^establiBhin^ its 
legitimate ruler, but in roallly to pave tlie way for Ottoman domimon. 
Suleiman, acquainted with his designs, publidy oonfermd the investitme 
on die restored prince, who was immediately aftenvard spirited away : and 
Barbaroasa seisied the fort ami town of Goletta, and put down tlio revolt of 
tlie inhabitants in the name of the Ottoman ruler, to whom they romaiued 
long under subjeotion. - 

Meanwhile Ohristiim soveroigns looked on with anxiety while the capitals 
of tho Barbtvry states were passing into the possession of a power already so 
formidable ; mid Charles V, king of Spain and emueror of Germany, deter- 
mined to chook at oiieo the inorense of Ottoman clommioii. Toking sides 
with tho Abu Hass lie oiiibarked in 1586 witli troops gathered from the 
Netherlands, Italy, and Sicily, and landed not far from the ruins of Carthage. 
Barbarossa liad been able to provision the fort of Golettn, but could not roily 
to his standard tho Arab tribes ; and Golettn, bravely defended by Sinan, tlie 
renegade Jew, was* taken by tlie Christoiu forces. Tunis Itself, Barbarossa 
being defeated, was forced to open its doom to tho victors, and all its riidies 
booamo the prey of tho European soldiers. Tho prince of tlie house of Abu 
Hass, whose interests Charles V Jiad espoused, was remstated on the throne 
under the following conditions : (1} that lie was to hold the kingdom of 
Tunis as a flef to Sie crown of Spain j (2) that all Christian slaves should 
be restored to liberty witliout ransom 5 (8) that tlie subjoots of the enmeror 
in liis domain slioula be free to engine in commerce and praotiso the Chris- 
tian religion j (4) that twelve thousand m^wiis should bo ooiitribTit6d towards 
the mamtenanoe of a Spauish gamson in Goletta s and (^5) that idl the ports 
of tlie kingdom of Tunis should be dolivoi’od oyer into the hands 01 the 
omporor, Brilliant os was this expedition, it did nob completely destiby. 
Afrioun piracy, Algiers having been loft still undisturbed. Barborossa^e 
successor, Hnasan Ago, committed new depredatdoiia, and soon intoroeptod 
all the commerce of ttie Mediterranoau Sea. It became necessary to establish 
guanls along the ooasts of Itoly, Sicily, and Spain to keep off the incursions 
of Barbary pirates who, it was hsaeitocl, were sooretily encouraged by the 
Arabs still rosiding on iho continent. Oliai'les V got together a , now fleet 
and midorlook to reduce Algiers (1641), Bub tho^ elements were against 
him from tUo start, and beuig assailed at a propitious mom^t by tlie 
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Alff«imn TurkB and oertain. tilbee of Arabs wlioso relteious fwiaticism bad 
beeu excited, the imperial army suffered complete and disastrous defsat* 

TJiis unfortunate enterprise also restored tlie preponderance to the Turks. 
As soon as oiroumetanoea permitted they sent a fleet against uie kniffhte of St. 
John whom Charles Y liod made masters of Tiipoli and wcoiKiuerad the state 
in 1661. The government was given into the hands of the eolobrated Dragnt, 
who ten years later in oonoert Tvith Piali Pasha was to achieve anotlior great 

navol victory, ^ , , , , , 

Ate the hatUe of Lepauto, John of Austria inoi-olied on lunis, wliioh 
offered but a feeble resistanoe ; hardly had he turned his back, liowovor, on 
the oonquered domain, when Siuau PneJia hurried from Tripoli and overy- 
wliere i-e-establishad the authorify of the aulton. Henoofortli the Tiirks 
were masters over all Tunis and Algiers, and expeditions directed against 
tiiem hod no longer any object save to ^inond reparation or to punish thoni 

for acta of piracy. . , . , * i « 

Morocco, on the other hand, always remained independent of the Otto- 
man rule. The Merinida wore succeeded in tlio flftoentli oeutury by tho 
Oatozes, who were in turn replaced by the Sheiifs, whoso dynasty ooiitinuee 
to this day. Tlio adroit poraonnges who had created tho grandeur of 
Morocco were looked upon as tho legitimate descendants of Mohammed, 
and to tiie hrotliers of the reigning king, not his ohildren, foil tho suocos* 
eion to die throne. This law* was ^le cause of much dlsturbanoo in Uio 
state, and in 1578 it formed tho pretext for a famone expedition directed 
against Morocco by Dom Sebastian, king of Portugal. Tho aherif Abdallnli 
having died, his son, Mulei Muluiinmed, had at first had the odvautago over 
his unola in the dispute for the saoceaeloni but being at last dofoatod 
Muliamrood betook himself to Portugal, where lio hoped to persuade tlio 
king, by the promise of large reward!} to assist him in gaining tho orown. 
Carried away by enthusiasm, Sebastian embarked ; and having in his poesos- 
eion the coat of fU'nis worn hy Charles Y at hiH entry into Tunis, lie im- 
nriued that he should exceed all tliat emperor's exploits, and perhaps place 
the cross over the mosques of Moi'ocoo and Fez, Ho was taken at a disad* 
vantage, however, by the Arabs at Kasr oldCebiv, and he and his little troox) 
found tliemselves confrouted by tlie dire altomativo of aelueviug victory or 
meeting death. In tide suprenie moment Sebastian's courage did not dosorl 
him ; it served to malce iUustrious his defeat and dying moments. The 
two competitoi '8 also perislied Che sivuie day; one by drowning in tlie river 
Muoazin, and Uie other as the result of a fever whioli Jio Imd disregarded in 
the haste and ardour of his preparations. Made wise by this terrible expe- 
rience, tho Poitiigueae did not renew their attompte againat Afrioii, and tlio 
slierifs hod furUier only to reiiress the internal dissensionH that so frequently 
arose in their domains. 

Sucli woB the situation of tlie Ambs in Africa during tho soventeonth 
oeutury. They had still a sort of preponderanoo in Sfoitiooo 5 but in 
Algol's, Tunis, and Tripoli tlie Turks bad become masters of tlie cities of 
the coast, wd imposed upon tliein the severest rule. The different tribos, 
armed aminst each other by the astute policy of their oppressors, and toi'- 
Toriaed by frequent luid sanguinary executions, paid tho tributo domaiidod 
of them without daring to murmur, and novev ovmi dveamod of throwing off 
the yoke uiulor wliioh they laboured, 

WO will return now to the Arabs in Spjdn, who had struck the first and 
most doiimging blow at tho empire of the Alinoliads. In addition to llio 
garrisons the Africans placed among them, the populations had still to resist 
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tlio domination of tlie Christians ; and in order to effect this tlie most per- 
fect unity would Imvo been necessary, with the complete aaortfico of all 
private interests to the national welfare. But, ns we have seen, instead of 
poasessing a strongly oonstituted central govonunent, tiio Spanish Arabs 
were divided up into a number of mdependout states, and the Catholic 

J iinoes took advantage of this dismemberment to separately overoome them. 

amea I, not content witli the ooiiquest of tlie Baleorio Isles, undertook to 
gain possession, of Yolenola, and in his enthusiasm for tins project alratauied 
from urging a^inst Thibaut de Champagne the rights his birdi gave him 
to the crown of Navarre, thus gaining for hunself an ally in the person of 
a prince who could furnisli him with substantial aid. The Icing of v alenoia 
struggled liord to defend his possessions, hut the disunion among the Mos- 
lems and tlie bad faitli of the walls, who for bribes delivered over to the 
enemy all tlie cities adjacent to tlie oapitol, oausod Vnlenoia finally to be 
invested both by land and by sea. Too feeble to renat longer, tlie Ihioslem 
king invoked tlie aid of the other sovereigns of Africa, but lul were too busy 
with their own affairs, and Volenoia fell into the hands of James (Jayme}, 
under conditions that enabled tlie iuliabifconts to leave in freedom, or to 
remaiu witli full protection for Uieir property and lellgious liberty (1288). 

Valencia conquered, James next sought to extend his dominion over the 
kingdom of Murcia, hut the king of Castilo, by a power&l intervention 
(iSl), aueoeeded in turning him irom all sehemes of nggiaudisement. ihie 
kingdom of Muroia, less poweiful tlioii that of Valonoia, was divided among 
a great many different tribes whose ohlefs, all jealous of eadi otlieris author- 
ity, hastened to submit to Ferdinand III under tlio best conditions they 
could obtain. The wall of Lproa alono iield out for indepeudenoe ( but two 
years later his oities were also token by assault, and the entire kingdom of 
Muroia passed over to tlio orown of Castile. 

Anodier aoquisitioii of for greater iinportoiioe liod, moreover, been made 
by this orown since 1282. In me coveted regions of Guadalquivir, Ibn Hud 
iiad at first been able to toko on enefgetio stand against Ferdinand HI ; 
but lacking utterly tlie resources necessary for oanyliig on a protraoted 
struggle, he was at last obliged to surrender Ubeda and Anduior, and oould 
not prevent siege being laid to Cordova. The peril whidh mreatened the 
capital should nave aroused tho oourage and ardour of the Moslems in its 
defence, but nothing of tlie sort ooourr^; Ibn Hud was assassinated in tlie 
midst of his preparations for resistance, and the city was obliged to oapitii- 
late. Thus was oxtinguislied the glory of tlie Islam metropolis in the West, 
the city of arts and Moslem luxury and inagnifloonoe. Feidinand III placed 
the oroBB on the minarets of tho great mosques, and returned to Compos- 
tella tho bells of St. James tliat Aunonsor had carried away as trophies. 

The time had come for the Arabs to bid farewell to tlie. memories of 
their past triuinplis and glories ) tliev witnessed the prof anation of all thmr 
snnotimries without venturing to make the supremo effort that might still 
have saved them. Ferdinona’s viotories now followed in quiok suooession. 
After taking several oities he encountered and defeated, before Alcala, Mu- 
liammed hen al-Akhmar, who had gotten himself acknowledged in the states 
of Ibn Hud. . The Moslems displayed great courage in this enTO«ment.$ and 
Ferdinand, after taking possession of the vast domain ceded to liim by 
Muliammed ben al-AkUmar, agreed to leave him in peace provided ha 
would pay him an annual tribute, furnish a certain number of troops^ in 
onse of war, and appear in person at the assemblies or owtes of Castile. 
Tie reseiwed to himself the right of aggressioh against the Arabs of the 
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Algarve and Guadalquivir, who were still divided into many small states. 
BevUle, the uuciont capital of tlie Almoravkls aud tlie Almohade, the captnro 
of which would forever prevent the union of tlie Algarve with the Sierra 
Nevada Moslems, was suddenly invested, and in the oonm of the onomy 
were plainly to be seon Huhainmed bon ol-AIdimar and his five Iiuudred 
Jiorsemen. The city resisted long, being in oonsiont I'eoeipt of supplies from 
Moslem sources by way of tlie Guadalquivir, and it was not until h'erdinand 
III equipped a small fleet and surrounded the moutli of tlie Guadalquivir that 
the inhf^tants threatened by famine, oapitulatod. Tlie same lavouiable 
terras were accorded to them ns to the Amos of Yidenoia (1248}. 

Upon die taking of Seville ensued liie submission of all tlie states lying 
upon the right bank of the Guadalquivir ; honoe tlie coinplelo downfidl of the 
Arab race could not be far distant. Yet tho inevitable lusnlt was somewhat 
retarded by Muhsmiued ben ahAkhmar, whose courage and ability I'omiudii 
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the Arabs of tlie qualities of the famed Almanaor, and who brought into being 
a powerfal Moslem state winch for a while opposed a formidable barrier to the 

f <?^’*®ada,itecapital, became soon tlm rallying- 

point of the Moslems dispersed all over the country, and tlio bonofioenoo of 
Uiis remaikable pwnpe 8 rule atteooted to Ids states all who wore not disposed 
to accept tlie Spanish domination. Emigrants from Ooidova and Seville 
wdpome at MuJiammed's court, and tlielr number was also 
-{r 1 popvdation which James exi)ollod, in 1240, from tlie 

™ readily bo seen what an advantage to Granada 

Sth aKX« fT A T®* inhabitants ; tho olomonts of 

wwlth and success that f^e Arabs had strewn all over tho TOninsula now 

fistonished raze^of^mht ^ j Islam, rising once more under the 

ftstonisiied gaze of Spam, enjoyed a ssoond period of glory (1288-1492'). 

to thk V Qranada%avo remained famous 

roflOT were given, and frequent buU-flghte mid 

sovereign to solemn lestlvida 
and splendid banquets, and all this opulence was b^o means Gio result of 
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oppressiou, but sprang naturally from tlia oonclition of cabg \rlnch prevailed 
among all olasses. La Veja, the fortilo plain which surrounds Gwniada, pro- 
duced in that day Uiree times what it does in this, and could easily sup- 
port a considerable population. The manufacture of silks tuid other stuffs 
attained tlie highest point of oxoallenoe, tlie fine ai'ts were cultivated as success- 
fully as at Cordova, and to stimulate invention prizes were offered in every 
department of endeavour. The names Alhambra and Generalif awf^eu in 
the mind images of Uie greatest riohnesa and splendour. The Alhambra was 
at once the palaoe and fortress of the Hoorish kings; Qeneralif was a mag- 
niiloent pleasure palaoe built near the Alhombia on the summit of a hill, and 
serving as a summer residence for the nobles of the court. 

Astronomy, medloiiie, chemistry, and matliomatics were widely encour- 
aged, and from tlmt period dates the disoovery of gunpowder. In the 
universities, whioh were restricted in their raetliod of mstruotion, were 
taught grammar, geography, dialectics, and an obscurely formulated system 
of tueology ; also a great impulsion was given to tlie 'writing of Giose stories 
and romances whicli, in spite of their numerous t^eotations, liave so many 
warm admirers to-day. In regard to poUtioal institutions the sovereigns of 
Granada accomplislioa mnoli tliat was too important to be piissed by iu suence. 
In every oity they establislied a sort of national guard by plooing lill the 
citizens under ai'ms ; and in order tliat tdie frontiers might be more e&otively 
piuteoted, soldiei's wore ^iven grants of land on the boiuers, sufficient to main- 
tain themselves and thou* families. The price of the necessaries of life wna 
never allowed to rise beyond a oertain point, and tlie kings thomseivos saw to 
it that the markets were always wdl supplied. 

All the details of life in the oapital wore strictly regulated, and a capital 
police force patrolled the streets at n^lit. Certain of we piinceSr following 
the rigorous prosoriptions of the prohibited the use of spirituouB 

liquors i but mr the moat part it was the abuse alone that was severely pun- 
ished. A suoooBsful effort was made to prevent (Tews fium practising usury 
with 08 great freedom as olsewhore; and to avoid litigation and dispute, 
pubUo acts and private treaties vvere drawn up in terms of great dearness 
and preoisioii. Wise measures were ' adopted in all that ^ei’tohied to -the 
praotioe of religion. The feasts of Eamadlian, instead of bemg set apart for 
folly and debauohery, were made the oocasioii of good deeds and ohaiity 
toward die poor; and prooesaions for the purpose of imploring rain were 
prohibited, os (dso idl nocturnal public gatherings. Imprisonment was sub- 
stituted for whipping in pened offences, and lapidation was completely 
abolished; orimiiials oondeinnod to deatli were still buried alive, os was 
the law in all Moslem states* 

Strong as was GK'auada’s oloim to on honourable place in history, it had 
no fixed &wb of aucceseion, and beside prinoes woitliy of all admiration yre 
see cruel and inoapable despots who praoipitated the ruin of die Moslem f 
rnoes. Muhamzned ben al-Akhmar and Muhommod II (1278-1802) Wei'e . 
able to repress all attempts at disoidor in tlieir states, but Muhonuned III 
was not so fortunate. One of liis brothers, Nosar Abul-Jinz, inoited au in- 
surrection in Granada and got himself proclaimed king, only to be^ deposed 
in his turn four years later by Ms nephew, Ismail ben Faraj. This prince 
reigned twelve years and was succeeded by his two sons, Mohammed IV 
(1825-1888) and Yusuf I (1888-1864), The latter was the author of -many 
of die reforms we have noted above, and was, widiout doubt, the most re- 
markable of die rulers of Granada, notwithstanding the defeat he suffered 
at llio Salado at the hands of the Christians. At the deadi df Yusuf, 
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Muliammed fV) Guadix, his sou, was oxoludod from tlio tliroiie by fninily 
iutiiffues and jealousies, but finally mounted it in 1862 wwl veignod until 
1891 The suoceaflion next fell to Yusuf II, and Muhammed VI, who con. 
demned bis elder brother Yusuf to death. Yusuf was playing chess when 
the executioner appeared before liim ; he asked and obtained leave to finish 
the ffeme j but brfore it was ended mossengera from the court arrived with the 
news that Muliammed VI was dead, and that he, Yusuf, was to ascend 
tlie throne. Yusuf HI h408) retained tlie crown until 1428, wlien tliere 
broke out aU over tlie reum those <uvil dissensions Umt wore to bring about 
fclie fall of Granada, and in which the powerful families of the Zegris, tlio 
Abencemges, and the Vanegaa played so prominent n pai’t. 

h’rom the time of their accession to power the Oasbilians were the only 
enemies the kings of Granada had tofoor; hence they strove to oonoiliate tlieiii 
by receiving them honourably at their oourt, or by arbitrating iJOrHonally in 
any disputee that might arise. But Bie differences in race and religion were 
too great to allow of any real friendship being established, and the Oaatilians 
were only wiliihald by their own internal troubles from carrying out furtlier 
fhs projects of Yerdinand III. If the princes of Granada had seised the 
opportunity offered them by tlicse disorders among tlio Castilians, the stand- 
ard of the prophet might yet have been raised in Spain ; but the spirit of 
oonquest had complete^ abandoued and the ^va^faro in which they were 
engaged during a long period of time confined to attaokiim a few places, 
among wliioh were Gibraltar, Tarifa, and Aliueria. One Inst ouort was made, 
however, in 1276, by Muhammad II, who daliveicd over Tarifa and AlgeoirnH 
to Abu Yufiuf, aud together the two prlnoes invaded Algam. Sanolvo the 
Brave was not intimidated, and suocesmully defended the mtoiior of the ooun- 
try. Later, when the states had awarded him tlie crown as a return for his 
valour, his father, Alfonso X, begged aid of tlie king of Granada against his ro- 
helllous son, and if the Arab ruler iiad yielded his siilncots would have luid 
ail excellent opportunity of penetrating to the iieart of Oastilo. But Mulmin- 
lued IX preferred, by entering an aUlonoe with Sanoho, to gain for himsoU the 
friendshm of a powerful wamor. 

In 1308 the Castilians took Gibraltar and laid siogo to Algooiraa : to 
induce them to raise the siege it was nooesBary to oede to them several oitios. 
During the minority of Alfonso XI two of tlie \i\fante or regents of Castile 
imitea their forces and made a hostile advance on Granada; but tlieir ardour 
made them negleot all prudenoe and they were completely defeated on the 
spot tliat is called to this day the Sierra d© los Infantes (1819). This victory 
encouraged the king of Granada, who immediately sent out expeditions to 
reconquer the plooos he had lost, even Gibraltar. Tlio advantage mlglit 
liavo been pushed still further had the Africans supported Muhanunod V, 
but on the contrary tliey took from him Algeoirns, Marbolla, and Koiida, 
It was not until the nooession of Yusuf II that a genuine alliaiioo united iill 
the Mod.©ms under on© banner. In concert with tlie Merinid prinoe, Abul- 
Hassan, Yusuf attacked Tarifa; but Uie allied forces met with severe defeat 
and Abul-Hnssan, after surrendering oil his possessions to Spain, went to 
hide his shame in Yes (1840). His fleet ^vds shortly afterward destroyed 
by the European galleys which had united to assure tlie empire of the sea to 
the Christians. 

Hencefortli the Arabs in Spain were thrown entirely on their own 
resoui'ces, and situated oa they were at the extremity of the peninsula, they 
asked for nothing but to romam in complete obscurity. Hot until 1482 was 
war a^in resumed j at that time Yusuf IV and Mnliammod VII dis 2 uitod 
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for the oi'owH) aiid one of the two oompetitore implored aid of the CastiUane, 
who as^ted him to viotorj. Now followed a series of isolated frontier- 
combats oaused by inonrsions of Castilian nobles and Arab ghAilrTia into one 
another’s territory j but they brought about no general war, being, os it were, 
prelimina^ jouste that served to prepare the public spirit for the supreme 
struggle that was to come. 

Canada was iu no condition to xeBlet the Gaatilians when Mulei 
ascended the throne in 1466. Despite Ms oourage and patriotisnii that new 
king was not received with favour by the people, who accused him of oru^ty 
and arrogance and resented tlie power had allowed a Cliiistian slave- 
woman to gain over him ; many even went so far as to assert that he would 
name the son of this slave his successor, to the exclusion of Abu Ahflft,nn ,Tt 
(Boabdil),^he eon of the sultana Zomya. In Castile, on the contrary, the 
nobles had united to form a faction around the infanta Isabella, who was 
married to Ferdinand, king of Slmly, who was, moreover, heir pre- 
sumptive to the crown of Aragon. Disposing of the revenues of t&ee 
kingdoms, the liushond and wife wei'e about to establish forever tiie unity and 
power of Spain by destroying the Arab domination in the peninsula. Mulei 
Hassan aroused their resentment by refusing to i>ay the tribute agreed to 
by his father $ he even carried hostilities to tne point of attaoking Zahara, 
which he took in 1480. But the ruins of the conquered oity were destinad 
to fall upon the heads of the victoi's ; their own Alhatna, tlie main support 
of Granada, was taken by the Castilians, who shortly afterward advanoed 
upon the capital. 

Here all was trouble, the partisans of Abu AbdaUoh having just deposed 
Mulei Hassan, who abandoned tlie most of his supporters was obliged to 
retire to the provinces. The Castilians oorried on the war for a while 
longer, but without great energy $ and when Abu Abdallah Anally fell into 
their hands they immediately restored him to liberty, thinking that his 
culpable ambitions would serve them better than the most signal victory. 
Mulei Hasson recovered the tlirone for n sliort time, but was foroed to 
abdicate in favour of his uncle, Az-Zagtvl. Abu Abdollfih, who liad inonned 
the contempt of his compatriots, souc^t aid of Ferdinand { and that king 
immediately invaded the Idngdom of Canada, taking the (uties of La Vegn, 
after whioh Az-Zagal delivered over to him Granada (i486). Ferdinand 
had attained tire object of his exp^iUon \ but instead of retiring he ooix> 
eluded a new compact with Abdallah, whioh authorised him to pursue 
Az-Zagal and toko from liim all the strongholds in whioh be might seek 
refuge. Armed with this pi'etext he besieged and captured Maloga, Ihen 
directed his troops against Almeiin, Bozo-, and Vora. Convinced tiiat further 
struggle \YQ.B useless, Az-Zagal proposed a general oapitulation to Spain, 
p'ormnand accepted and displayea great generosity oild moderation. ^ tk re- 
turn for all the states he delivered over, toe Moslem king was to receive full 
prrarietary right over vast domains, and his subjects were to become subjects 
of Castile, retaining all their property and liberties on payment of a tribute. . . 

The greater number of the Arabs of Granada saw in this treaty toe 
ossuxanoe of future peace, and were willing to submit to the Christian 
domination ; but the orthodox Moslems flew to arms, and forcing Az-Zagal 
to take flight in. Af cioa they fortified Granada and determined to saocessfuily 
defend it or be buried under its ruins. The 9th of May, 1491, Ferdinand up- 
peai'od before toe walls of toe oity at the head of eighty thousand men. The 
ablest of the Arab generals had organised the defence ; but despite that foot 
and the bravery wmh whioh fill toe inhabitants, men, women, and ohiMren* 
«. w. — vor« yiii. B 
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endured liho hardsliips and lioi-rora of a, siege, Fevdinftnd and Isabella had 
Buparior might on lieii* side, as well as indomitable perseveronoe, and were 

her determiiintion not to rooedo until her pm^ose had been 
aooompliahed, Isabdla built a town about Granada, which exists to this day- 
under we name of Santa FA Moats and entrenohmeuts guarded the Spanish 
camp from surprises in any direoUon, and Ferdinand ocoupiod himself in 
intercepting all ooinmunioation from outside. The Moslems risked their 
lost chance of safety in a general battle which resulted in victory for tlio 
Christians, Contrary to the advioe of many sheilchs, who preferred deatli to 
surrender, Abu Abdallah entered into negotiations with F'erdinand. Tlie 
treaty ran that Granada Nvaa to be given up at the end of two montlis, pro- 
vided reinforcements did not arrive by sea or land within that time. The 
Arabs had made appeal to tlia sovereigns of Africa, and even to tlie sultan 
of Constantinople, but none would iindcrtake the ridt of suoh on enterprise, 
and Granada was forced to auoQumb. 

Not wishing to remain in the eountry that had witnessed his ignominy 
and disgrace, Abu Abdallah went to Africa to iiuish his days in the silence of 
the deserts. The inhabitants of Granada withdrew to the inmost chambers 
of their dwellings, and let tiie Christians take possession of their city, wMoh 
had the air of being completely deserted. The banner of Castile was flown 
from the summit or the Alhambra, and the great mosipio was straightway 
decorated with the ornaments of tlie Oatholio religion. There was not one 
among the vanq[ui^ed who raised a protesting voioo at anything tliat took 
plaoe } they even seemed indifferent to the terms of Burrondor by which tlioy 
retained their peisoutd liberty, their x>Topexty, their retiglen, tUoir usages, 
and even their former legislative institutions. Tlio fall of Granada seemed to 
be tlie sentence of death of tlie whole Arab race, as indeed it did mark the 
end of their domination in S^ain, which had lasted 781 years (711-1492). 

Ferdinand had uo intention of foltUfully oarrylng out the torms of the 
oontraot j he possessed Granada — that was the end and aim of liis ambition. 
Accustomed as he was in politics to sacrifioing every tiling to his own iuioi'ests, 
he determined to foroe the Arabs gradually to abjure tlieir religion and mode 
of life until they became merged into the rest of tlie population. Ho wont 
^deutlv to work by charging his inquisitioners to oonvert tlie Moslems to 
Catholicism only by degrees. The Jews were first to bo attaokod, and 
forced by tortures and horrible executions to deny tlio faith oE their fatliors, 
that tile Arabs might see what fate was in store for them should they refuse 
allesianoe ^ Christianity. A little la^rall Moslem religious oxoi'oisos wore 
prombited in public, and in 1499 Ferdinand boldly threw aside tho mask, end 
pronounced sentence of expulsion against any Moslems who should refuse to 
be baptised. In vain were tiie cries of indignation that arose in tlie king- 
dom of Granada ; the inhabitants of the oities went to churob to worship 
the Chiistiaa God, and then in the privacy of their own homes asked pardon 
of the piophet for the saorilcge they had committed. The mountaineers of 
Alpujerras, tho most energetic among the Moslem populations, openly refused 
to obey, and took up arms ; but Ferdinand marched upon them with a superior 
foroe, and after having devastated their lands added oonflaoatiou'to the seu- 
tenoe of exile pronounced against them. 

The Moslems of Valeuoia, whose industries formed one of Spain’s ptiuoi- 
pal sources of prosperity, were twleiated as late as the reign of Olmrlofl V. 
During that period the nobles of the country forced them to submit to bap- 
tism. In 1686 an edict, instigated by the archbishop of Seville who was 
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grand inquisitors called upon the Arabs of Seville to renounce immediately 
their oustoxnSs languagOi and style of dress. In 1565 the Moslems attempted to 
gain some amelioration of these hard oouditiona by paying Philip II the sum 
of eight hundred thousand ducats ; but though the g^ovevntnent and the in- 
quisition relaxed their severity in some degree^ the Spanish people, carrying 
intolerance to its highest limits, pursued even into their mountmn fastnesses 
the unfortunate Arabs who refused to beeome converted. 

In 1568 the few faithful Moslems who were left armed themselves for 
revolt and entered into relations with their co-religionists In Afrioo, hoping 
to surprise and take Granada. Under the leadership of Muhammed ben 
Omayyah, who oliumed to descend from the Cordovan caliphs, Ihe struggle 
was cai'i'ied on for several years j hut Anally divisions arose in the rebel camp, 
and Muhammed was assassinated. Mulei Abdallah who succeeded him was 
outwitted by John of Austria, and most of his soldiers deserted him — some 
to submit to tlio Christian rule, othem to he transported to Ah'ica. Mulei 
himself was reduced to negotiating terms with his victor. The mountaineers 
of Alpujoi'ras were dispersed through the provinces of Asturias, Galioia, 
and Castile, and there kept under close surveillance. 

A last blow was dealt the Arabs in 1009. Despite the protestations of 
a few generous nobles, tlie Moslem populations of Murcia and Valenoia were 
crowded, hy order of Philip HI, on transports which carried them to the 
shores of Africa. A great many passed over into the Pyrenees, where they 
were received with kindness by Henry IV ; this generous king offered many 
of them a refuge in his own domains, and to others he gave means of embark- 
ing for tile ports of Guienne and Languedoc. It has been oaloulated that, 
from the time of the conquest of Granada until 1609, three millions of Arabs 
were exiled from Spaniah soil ; and never have tiie plains of Valenoia, 
Muroia, and Granada recovered the dourishlng aspeot that they wore when 
cultivated by their former masters. The decree of 1609 was as fatal to 
Spain as the revocation of the Edict of Kantes was to Prance nearly a hundred 
years later.<^ 





CHAPTER X 
ARAB CIVILISATION 

THE KOUAir 

Tbb Koran ia held hy the MohomniedaiiB in the greatest vonerstlon. 
The book nwat not be touelied by anybody but a Moslem 5 ftor even by a 
b^ever, except ho bo free from pollution^ Whotlier the JCorm bo oreiited 
OT uuoTeated, has been the subject of a coHtroveray fruitful of tlio moat 
Yiolent perseoutious. The orthodox opioion is that the oviginid has booa 
written from all oteruity on the preserved table. Of UiiS) tliey belie vot a 
complete tronsoript was brought down to tlio lower hoavoii (that of tlie 
moon) by Bie angd Gabriel : and ti)enod taken and shown to Mohammed 
OQoe every year 0! his mission $ and twice in the last year of his life. They 
assert however that it was only piQoemoal> that the several parts wore 
reveoded by the angel to the prophet and that he immediately dictated wlmt 
had been revealed to hie &ectetavy» who wrote it down. Each port, as soon 
08 it was thus copied out, was Qomuiunioated to his iliBoiploa, to got by heart ; 
and was afterwords deposited iu what ho called the oliost of his apostloship. 
This chest the pronhet left in tbo custody of Ids wife Hafaa. Tiie present 
book was oompiled, partly out of these detaoliod scraps, and partly out of 
the memorloa m his oomnanlons. 

When we consider the way in whioh tho Koran was oompiled, wo cannot 
wonder that it is so incoherent a pieoe ns we find it ; the book is divided 
into chapters j of these some are very long ; otlieis again, ospooially a few 
towards the end, very sliort. Eaoli ohapter has a title prefixed, taken from 
the first word, or from somo one particular thing mentioned in it, rarely 
from the subjeot-matter of it ; for if ohapter be of any leugtli, it usually 
runs into various subjects that have no oonneotlon with each other. A oolo- 
brated commentator divides the contents of the Koran into three genornl 
heads j (1) Precepts or directions, relating either to religion, ns prayers, fast- 
ing, pilgrimages j or to civil polity, as marriages, iiiheritancos, judicatures. 
(2) Histories — whereof some are taken from the Scriptures, but falsified 
with fabulous additions ; others are wholly false, having no foundation in 
fact. (8) Admonitions ; under whioh head are oompriMd exhortations to 
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receive Islamism ; to flglit for it, to practise its precepts, prayer, alma, etc. $ 
the morel duties, snoh as justice, temperauoe, etc,, promises of everlestiDg 
felicity to the obedient, dissuasives from sin, threatenings of the punish- 
meuts of hell to the unb^ieving and disobedient. Manv cd the threatenings 
are levelled against particular persons, and those sometimes of Mohammeirs 
o\m family, who had opposed him in pi'opagating his religion. 

Ill the Kormis God is brought in, saying, ^ We have ^ven you a book.** 
By this it appears that the inipostoi published early, In wiitW, some of 
his principal dootriues, as also some of his historical relations. iSius, in hia 
2^0, p. 16, we find his disciples reading the twentieth chapter of the Koran 
before his flight from Mecca ; after winch be pretended many of the rev^a- 
tions in. other chapters were brought to him. Undoubtedly, all those said to 
be revealed at Medina must be posterior to what he had then published at 
Mecca ; because he had not yet oeen at Medina. Many parts of the Koran 
he declared were brought to lihn by the angel Gabriel, on spemal occasions. 
Accordingly, the commentators on the Koran often explain plages in it by 
relating tiie ocoesion on whioh they were flrat revealed. Without suc^ a 
key, many of thorn would be perfectly unintelligible. 

There are several oonbradiotions in the Koran, To reconeile iliese, the 
Moslem dootors liave invented tlie doctrine of abrogation — 1 .«., that what 
was revcfiled at one time was revoked by a new 1 ‘evelation. A gi-eat deid 
of it is so absurd, trifling, and full of tautology, that it requires no little 
patienoo to read much of m at a time. Notwith^nding, the Koran is praised 
up by the Musaulmoua as inimitable. Acoordingly, when Mohammed was 
omled upon, os ho often was, to work miracles in proof of his divine mission, 
he excused himself by various pretences, and a|mealed to the Shran ns a 
standing mimole. Each chapter of tiie J^ran is divided into verses, that is, 
lines of difEereut lengtli, terminated with tlie some letter, so as to make a 
different rhyme, but witliout any rogiu’d to the measure of the syllables. 

The Mohammedan religion consists of two parts, faith and practice. 
Faith tliey divide into six articles: (1]) A belief in tlie unity ox Qod, in 
opposition, to those whom they call Qusooiators j by which name they mean 
not only tliose who, besides tlie true God, worship^idols or inferior gods or 
goddesses, hut the Christians also, who liold ChrisVs divinity and the 
dooti'ine of the Trinity. (2) A l^Hef in angels, to whom th^ attribute 
various shapes, names, and oflices, borrowed from the Jews ana Persians. 
('8) The Scriptures. (41 The prophets; on this head the .S^opn.te^es 
tiiat God revealed his mil to various prophets, in divers ages of the world, 
end gave it in writing to Adam, Seth, Bnooh, Abraham, etc.; but these 
books oi’o lost; tlmt oftenvards he gave tlie Pentateuch to Moses, the Psalms 
to David, tlie Gospel to Jesus, and the Koran to Mohammed. . The Koran 
speaks witli great reverenoe of Moses and Josus, but says the Scriptures left 
by them have been greatly mutila^d and corrupted. Under this ^etence, 
it adds a great many fabulous relations to the histo^ contained in those 
sacred books, and olioi^es the Jews and Christians with suppressing many . 

E ropheoies concerning Mohammed (a calumny easily refuted, the ^oriptures 
aving been translated into various languages, long before Mobamme<^ was 
born). (6) The fifth article of belief is the resuiTeotioii and day of jiidg< 
ment, while about the intermediate state Mohammedan divines have various 
opinions. Tlie happiness promised to the Moslems in paradise is whpUj 
sensual, consisting of fine gardens, ri<di furniture, spcmklin^ with gems and 
gold, delloious fruits, and ivines that neither cloy npr Intoxicate ; but above 
all, affording the fruition of all the delights of love in the society of women 
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hftviuff large blaokeyea, and every traife of exquisite beauty, who shall ever 
oonfcinue young and perfeot. Some of their writers speak of tliese females 
of paradise in very lofty strains} telling us, for instance, that if one of tliem 
w^ to look down from heaven in the night, slie would illiuninate the earth 
as the sun does ; and if she did but spit into the ocean, it would be immediately 
turned as sweet as honey. These delighta of paradise were certoinljr, at 
first, understood literjdly ; however, JMohammedan divines may liavo since 
idl^rised them into a spiritual sense. As to the punishments threatened 
to the wicked, they are lioU-Aro, breathing hot winds, tlie drinking of boiling 
and stinking water, eating briers and thorns, and the bitter fruit of the tree 
Zakum, which in tlieir bellies will feel like boiling pitoli. Xheao punish- 
ments are to be everlasting to all except those who embrace Islamism } for 
the latter, after suffering a number of years, in proportion to their demerits, 
will then, if tliey have had hut so muon faith as is equal to the weight of an 
ant, be r^eased oy the mercy of God, and, upon the intercession ol Moham- 
med, admitted into paradise. 

The sixth article of belief is that Clod decrees everything that is to happen, 
not only all eventB, but the actions and thoughts o! men, their boiler or 
infidelity ; tliat everything that lias or will come to pass has bee)i, from 
eternity, written in tne preserved or seoret table, which is a white stone of 
an immense siae, preserved in heaven, near tlie throne of God. Agreeable 
to this notion, one of their poets thus expresses himself t “ Whatever is 
written against thee will oome to pass, what is written for thoo sliall not foil ; 
resign thyself to God, and know thy liord to be powerful, his deoiees will 
oertoinly take place } his servants ought to be silent.’’ 

Of tUeiv four fundamental points of preotioe, the fii'st is prayer, Xbie 
duty is to be performed five times in the twenty-four hours ( (1^ In the mom- 
lug before aunriao} (2) when noon is past} (8) ci little before auusot} (4) 
a Tittle after sunset} ^6) before the first waton of the night. Previous to 
prayer they are to pm’ify the^elves by washing. Some kinds of pollution 
require the whole body to be immersed in water, but commonly it is enough 
to wash some parts only, the head, the face and neck, hands and foot. In 
the latter ablution, called fine sand or dust may bo used when wator 

cannot be liad j in suoh case, the palm of the hand being first laid upon the 
sand, is then to bo drawn over the part required to be wa^iod. The 
Mohammedans, out of respect to tlie divine Majesty before whom they aro 
to appear, are roquired to be dean and decent when they go to public 
prayers in their mosques j but are yet forbidden to appear there in sump- 
tuous apparel, partiouLatiy clothes trimmed with gold or silver, lost they 
should make them vain and arrogant* Tiio women are not allowed to bo 
ill their mosques at tiro same tame with the men ; this they tliiuk would 
make their thoughts wander from thoir proper business there. On tliis 
account they leproodr the Christians witli the impropriety of the ooukavy 
usage. 

The next point of pi’actice is alma-givlng, which is frequently enjoined in 
the Koran^ and lookea upon as highly meritorious. Many of them have been 
very^exomplary in the performance of this duty. The riiiid point of praolied 
religion is fasting the whole month Hanindlion, during which, tlioy are ovoi'y 
day to abstain from eating, or drinking, or touohiiig a woman, from day- 
break to sunset } after that they are at liberty to enjoy thoinsolves as at 
other times. From this fust ftu exception is made in favour of old persons 
and children} those also that are side, or on a joiirnoyj and women i)rognant 
or nursing are also excused in this moutii. But then, the person making 
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tise of this dispenantiou must expiate the omission by an equal 

numbev of days in some other uiont^ and by giving alms to the poor. 
There ara also some other days of fasting, wliioli are, by the moi'e religious, 
observed in the manner abovo desoribed. The last praotioal duty is going 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘which every man who is ahlo is obliged to perform 
onoe in his life. In the ceremonies of it tiiey striotly copy uiose oraerved 
by Mohammed. A pilgrimage can he made only in the month of Dhul-Hija $ 
hut a visitation to Mecca may be made at any other time of Urn year, t 


dozy’s ESTIMAlia OIT JTOBAJT 

The booh which oontalns the revelations made to Mohammed, and whioh 
is, at the same time, if not the most oomplete, at least the most trustworthy 
souroB of his biography, presents more peculiarities and irregularities than 
any other. It is a oolleotiou of stories, exhortations, laws, eto., placed side 
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by side without attempt at ohronologioal order or any otlier order. The 
revelations wei*e seldom long, most fx^uentlj^ they consist of simide verses 
which were put into writing m Mohammod’s lue-time, or simply entrusted^ to 
memory ; for, as is proved oy the genealogies aud poems of pngojiism, whioh 
for long were only preserved by oral tradition, Mohammed’s oontempoTaries 
had n memory of marvellous power, oe is generally the case with people who 
write little. Mohammed oidled every complete revelation euro, or 
The former of these two words is Hebrew, and it literally means a series of 
stones in a wall, and thenoe the line of a letter or of a book j in the iforem, 
ns we possess it, it has the wider meaning of a chapter. The word korath 
properly speakins, is an infinitive, and means ** to le^, to recite, to expose” s 
this wal'd la alsohorrowed from the Jews, who use the verb kara (^to lead^ 
espeoi^ly in the sense of to study the Scriptures ; hut Mohammed himseu 
included under the name Kor<M\ not only each separate revelation, but also 
the union of several or even of all of them. 

However, in tlie time of Mohammed no oomplete oolleotion of the texts 
of the Koran, existed ; and had it not been for the oore of the first three 
ooliphs it would liave run a great risk of being forgotten. What reserves 
are needed in admibtiim tlie entire authenticuly' of the text of the stored 
writings of the East 1 The example of the J ews sliows this clearly. Already 
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itt the time of Mohemmed it waa known that the Jews had altered the text 
of the Old Testament in severtd plnoea ; they have been blamed for doing bo, 
end the fact has been positively proved; at tlie flame time in tlio liistoiw of 
Judaism itself reasons have been discovered for these alterations, whioh fi-om 
a certain point of view appear neoessoiy. The Mohammedans had not the 
same reason as the Jews for adding and altering; but tliat does not prove 
that they had no other reasons. 

However that may be, and whatever may be tlie ^judgment wliioli poster- 
ity "Will declare as to the greater or lesser authenticity of the £cran, it is 
quite certain that the arrangement of this book and its division into mraa 
or chapters is entirely arbitiary. And it could not be otherwise } an arrange- 
ment flooording to subject was miite impossible, for Mohammed often spolco 
in the same revelation of totnllv different tilings. Still less oould a olironolog- 




nev revelations to more ancient ones ; next, because in tliose times there was no 
one still living ^ho knew the exact moment when each verse had been revoaled. 
It Avaa with perfect justice that, at this period, a man who was asked if tho 
fragments of the Jahran were arranged in. chronological order, replied: 
«Even if all men and all ytma (demons) attempted it, they could not sue- 
oeed.** So the length of the storas was taken as a rule of the order to be fol- 
lowed, without keeping too strictiy to it; the longest oame first, then the one 
which was nearest in leng^, and so on; so that tho lost iura is at tho 
same time the shortest. The couseouence is that revelations dating from 
very diJffeient epochs ore now mixea without order, so tliat n similar oon- 
fuuon is found m no other book; and this, above oil else, makes the reading 
of the JSbran so difficult and so tedious. 

For beheving Moslems the ^oran, tliat is to say God’s Word whioli has 
not been oreated, is tlie most perfect book wliioh exists, both in matter and 
form, and this opinion is what it slionld he in tho natural order of tilings ; 
but it is somewhat strange that the projudioe of tlie Moslems should Imvo 
had more influenoe on us than would hare been expected. Tlie pompous 
rhetoric and the so frequently foolish imoumulation of metaphors \vdiloIi are 
to be found in the Mecoon suras have been taken seriously for poetry and 
admired in cousequeuce ; the style of the whole book has been oonsidor^ 
a model of pniity of language. It is diffioult to argue on the question of 
taste; every man has his private opinion on this matter, and ho oan seldom 
be persuaded to (diange it. But if we must give our oivii, we must oonfoss 
that, among the more famous of aiioient Arab boolcs, we know none so 
wanting in taste and originality, so exceedingly prolix and wearisome os 
the JToran, 

Mohammed ivas not able to oompose iu verse, an art of wliicli nearly till 
were masters at that time ; so he did not speak in verse, and ho even had a 
marked aversion for poetry. His taste was extremely peculiar j ho preferred 
very mediocre poets who oould express pious thoughts in bombastic verso, 
to the greatest Arab poets who were still living or who had only lately died. 
Generally speakmg he was opposed to poetry, and very naturally ; for it was 
ths true expression of the former joyous life of paganism. He was therefore 
forced to employ rhymed prose for hU revelations, whioh consists in using 
short sentences, two or more of which rhyme together. In tlie oldest suras 
Mohammed closely followed the rules of this style of Avriling so that they 
resemble tlie oracles of the old Ai'ab soothsayers; later on however ho 
neglected them more and more, mode sentences longer than tiioy slionld 
have been, and took many lioauces with tiie rhyme whioli, far from Wiig 
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attrftotdvd, are real blemishes. If they were found in any other booh than 
the Word of God, they would have been severely critioised. 

Horeovar, he was not master of 'Uie language, which partly ex^ains the 
frequent repetitions to be found in the Koran> Mohammed h^muoh trouble 
in oomposiugi he seldom found at onoe the right word to express his 
thought ; so he tried all methods, and hence it is that in the Kurm the same 
ideas recur continually and only the expression changes. The Kortm is 
crowded with degenerate words, horrowed from the Jewish, the Syrian, and 
the Ethiopian languages ; the Arab commentators, who knew no other lan- 
guage than their own, wearied their brains in trying to explain them, without 
Buoooeding, however, in finding the true meaning. Moreover the JSjvfQ.% 
oontaina.more than one infraction of -^e rules of grammar } and if these are 
less noticeable, it is because Arab gratnmnriaus, wishing to justify them, mads 
these errors into rules or exceptions to the rules. 

The Koran liad, moreover, very little influence on Mohammed’s contem- 
poraries. The Arabs had reached a very high degree of oLvilisation and of 
devalopmeut — 1 refer to intellectual and not to material civilisation ,* while 
Moliamnied was a mere enthusiast, like many others olsewhere — a fanatic, 
who was surpassed in. understanding, ^enoe, intdligenoe, and even in mor^ty 
by more than one of his fellow-oitiseus. The greater number of liis con- 
temporaries were indifferent to his pious fusions. And, in (diort, to find 
tlie Koran fine and sublime, faith must first have stifled common sense. The 
majority of the nation had not yet reached that stage. So the oonveraions 
one reads of which are attributed to certain passa^B of belong 

ohiefly to tlie domain of pious legend and not to history \ history, in fao^ 
teaches that the multitude knew littile or nothing of the JSioran, and that 
they were moreover not at all anxious to know it. 


POOTBINi: 07 IBLAMIBU 

There is no religion less original tlian iBloinism. It has as basB Hani- 
fitisin and Mosnisin ns it was developed under the htfluenoe of Parseeism, 
together Avith facts borrowed from the audent Arabic religion and Ohris- 
iaonity, with tlie additional dogma that Mohammed is the greatest and 
the last prophet of God. That was the sum of tlie system prenolied by the 
Meccan prophet. 

The Koran contains no dem tliouglits, no poetic ilieories depicted in sub- 
lime and moving language. It does not try to resolve great problems by 
clothing them in a borrowed symbolio form. lalamism is oei'tainly the most 
prosaio and monotonous of religions, and at the same time the least suscep- 
tible of modifloation and devdopmest. How explain this phenomenon?, 
By the very character of the Arab people, who, in effect, hold specially to 
the positive. They seek oven poetry in the form mther than the substance j 
and, everything token into oonsideratnon, they rother resemble a developed 
and reasoning people of the nineteenth century than, an ancient nation, stiU 
animated by the poetry of youth wbioh other religions have produced. 

Again, Mohammed counts for much. He \m not a profomid thinker, 
but an enthusiast of mediocre talent. Far from aspiring to oridnality, ^ 

f veat glory was to avoid it, since he never ceased repeating that the doctrine 
e preached had been announced from all time by prophets of old. There 
is a third reason stiU which should not he lost sight of : In other countriw 
religion developed gradually — it was not tlie founder who wrote, but his, 
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disciples; tlius eaoli author imprinted more or leas his individuflllty on his 
hoot; and this ciroumstance, which naturally excludes uniformity, imposed, 
on future ages the duty of not keeping to the letter but euteiing into the 
very spirit of the text. There was noidiing of this kind in Arabia. There, 
a single man regulated everything— faith, oustomst even the law. The 
Sbra^ is a book made by one man who exposes tlie immutable will of God. 
lelamism has thus a great fixity. One knows not how to contest it; but, far 
from being a cause of satisfaction, this must be deplored; for oontinual 
progress is a task imposed on bumani^* 

The laws of the jSoran still flouri^ and will do so ns long as Islnmism 
exists. That they ivere good for those tlmeS) and then constituted real 
progress, may be admitted without diifioulty. But the laws of Oharlomagno 
were just as excellent for their epoch ; yet rmevo would now be all the peoplo 
over whom ho reigned, hod they been condemned always to preserve and 
follow these laws? Would not progress have been impossible for western 
Europe? The legislation of the K^ran hardly outers into the scope of our 
subject, and we keep to its dootriiies. It has boon so often analysed, and 
moreover presents so nttle originaHty, tliat we slinll moke n very rapid 
Bvtcvey of it, 

The unity of God is the first article of faith; the sooond, tlie divine mis- 
sion of Mohammed. The God of Mohammed resembloB tlm Allah Taaln of 


the primitive Arabic religion, the Jehovah of Mosaism, and the Ahuramaeda 
of the Farsee monotlieisfa not yet corrupted. The stoiy of creation is bor- 
rowed from the Jews. The linns of primitive reli^ou have been preserved, 
transformed into aD|fels and demons. That is what Zoroaster did with regfard 
to the Indian divinities, tlie devas. It is forbidden to honour tlio angels, 
they are perishable and will die in the day of judgment. The nroh-fiend also 
has the Hebrew name of Satan and ihe Greek one of Iblis (piabolos) ; but 
as Ahriman of the duallist Neopordlsm lias never taken Ilia true eignifi- 
cation in Judaism, the idea the £brm gives of the ai*oh-fieud and his subjeota 
is more Christian ihan Jewish. However, Mohammed diverges in one point 
from church doctrine — the impossibility of converting devils. Aooording 
to him devils may be converted, and he hims^ bas converted many. 

The revelations of God aro worked by means of prophets and holy books. 
Each period has its revelation which God modifies according to tho iioeds of 
the time, and this idea, beautiful in itself, would be foouiid if Moliammed 
liad not given bis revelation os the lost and most peifoot. Adam had already 
received the gift of piopheoy, and the number of prophets was not inoonsid- 
erable, seeing they were ordinarily reckoned at 1^,000, but tlic six greatest 
are Adam, Hoab, Abrabam, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. Tho JCoitm 
admits tlie miraoulous birth of Jesus— for brevity's sake we will not speak 
of all the others— but he was not tho Son of God but a man in the proper 
sense of tho word, a^ witnessed in epeaking of himeelf that he wee only a 
servant of the Pivinity ; he deolarea that not he but God alone is oumisoieut. 
On tbe judgment day, Allah will say: ** Oh, Jesus, Son of Mary, host thou 
said to men, place niy mother and myself as gods by tho side of God?” 
And J esus will answer, “ Far be the bought from me ; how can I pretend 
to a name which does not belong to me 7 ” It is not so oleorly seen whotliei* 
the Sorati admits the Asoeusion. As to miracles, Josus did a great number, 
even when bis mother was etill feeding him, and later he raised the dead, etc. 
To crow all, it was not he who was crucified, but a man whom they took 
for him. The piinoipal object of his doctrine was, like tiiat of nil prophets, 
to announce the unity of God. 
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Mau Laa five great duties to fulfil. He must admit the two priucipal 
dogmas of Islamism, prav, fast, give alms, aud go on pilgrimage to Mecca. 
These duties ore called the Pillars of Islainism. Aocording to the revelation 
made to Mohammed when he journeyed to heaven, and which is not noted 
in the ^rm (for this book only orders prayers three times a day), all 
believers ought, after having ^one through the prescribed purifications, to 

S at a given time for five mumtes each day, by preference at the mosque. 

ammed is a great deal more occupied with the ceremonies of prayer t hMi 
with the prayer itself, for tliere ore designated passages of the JCuran and 
oonseorated formulas to be reoited ; so there can be no question of spontane- 
ous prayer, and if in the Moslem countries the degenerate cult consists in a 
uieolWiioal movement of tlie lips, the &ult to a large extent must be aUiib- 
iited to the prophet himself. The attitudes, gestures, inflexions of the 
head and body are exactly regulated ^ Mohammed himself, and even more 
by theologians who oame afteo^. On ^days there is gathering for common 
prayer, but the day is not a time of repose like the Jewit^ Sabbath or the 
Christian Sunday, With the exception of prayer-time, each follows his 
daily oooupatlon. 

Fasting is prescribed for the whole month of Ramadhan. It is only after 
sunset that eatmg and drinking are permitted. Mohammed decreed thie law at 
Medina, in a time when the fixed lunar year was still followed — that is, when 
the solar year was made up by the intercalation of a supplementary month} 
consequently the montii of Ramadhan regularly fell in winter. But when 
afterwards Molmmmed had established tlie vague lunar year and the month 
of Ramadhan fell by chance in summer, it was a severe trial not to dare to 
take a drop of water all throt^h the long and stifling summer day. It is 
not astonisning, then, that ihe Moslem is generally morose and bad tempered 
during the fast and a waits its end witii impatience. But, once over, there 
is oeleurated on the first day of the month oi Khauwal, the most joyous :^te 
known to Islamism, that of the fnst-breaking (aid’dl-fitr) or little fete ** (the 
little hairam of the Turks), which, in certain countries, lasts tliree days. 
The fifth great duty, which all Modems of age and free, aud of no matter 
which sex, have to aocomplish once in a life-time is the pilgrimage to Meooa. 


!CHB PIXiDAIHAQS TO MBCOA 

This pilgrimage was boiTowed from the ancient relimoii with all the cere- 
monies yniioix accompany it, although they have been modified in some respeots 
and received a tou^ of Islamism. In spite of their great antiquity, they 
wore not much observed by Arabs in the time of Mohammed except mechan- 
ically. But, as Islamism retained them, it was necessary to justify them. 

WJien Adam had been driven from the terrestrial paradise and sent into 
the world, he lamented to Ood; ^^Alasl I shall bear no more the ang^* ' 
voices.” “That,” said God, the result of your sin. But build me a 
temple and walk around it tliinking of me as you have seen the angels do 
around my tlirone.” Adam arrived in the neighbourhood of Meooa, and 
laid there the foundations of the holy temple whilst the angels, aiding him, 
brought largo blocks of rock from five mountains. It WM on to these 
foundations that the temple itself descended from heaven. Adam also 
received from paradise a tent foimed of red hyacinth, in which the place of 
roposQ was the angular stone. Also a white l^acinth, only blackened ueoause 
siniiei's hod touched it. This is the famous Black Stone. 
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At the time of tlie deluM botk temple and tent wore taken up to heaven, 
but the Black Stone was mdden in the mountain of Abu Kobais, which is 
near Mecca. Aiterwasda the apot where the temple had. stood remained 
known to men and was visited as a aaored place. It was there, in faot, that 
Abraham came with Hn^* and lehmaol end left them to their fate. The 
water whioh Hagar had Drought being soon exhausted, she and her son suf- 
fered greatly from thirst. Ae for as her eyes could see there was no living 
being near. So to get a wider view she climbed Mount Safa, thou the Merwa 
heights which are opposite, but still saw no one. On ^turning she found 
her son dying of thirst. Not knowing what to do, slio returned in hasto to 
the two hills, and in her misery ran several times from one to the other. 
When in deaeration she returned, there was water bubbling neor lieu son. 
She hastened to pile sand round that it should not escape boforo she had 
filled her pitcher i tlien she and her son drank. This spring ran in that 
place where the wells of Zemzem were afterwards dug. » 

When on a visit to lehmael, Abraham told him ilmt God had ordered him 
to bnild a temple iu a certain spot; father and son set inomodiatoly to work, 
and in digging came across the old foundations laid by Adam. Abraham 
wanted to set in one of the angles a recognisable stone to mark the spot 
where the piooesalon should begin renud the temple ; but while Ishmael was 
seeking a suitable stone the angel Gabriel brought Abraham tlio Blaok Stone, 
which ne had been to fetch from Mount Abu ICobais. Abralium took and 
placed it in the angle. When tlio wall was too high for him to roach up ho 
mounted on a big atone which Ishmael placed before him ai^d romovod when 
ncaeasary. 

The temple finished, both father and son on GabrieVs order walked round 
it seven times, carefully touching the four corners each time. Tlmn, bowing 
twice, they prayed bebind the large stone on whioh Abraham had stood. 
Gabriel olu taught them the litca whioh they liad to ocoompliBh in. other 
sacred spots, first they had to hurry rapidly seven times on the path be- 
tween the two hills of Safa and Merwa, in memory of the joumeyB Hagar had 
made in her a^ony. Then he led them to the volley of Mina; but on tlioir 
arrival the devil (Xblis) showed himeelfr ** Throw Bometliing at him,” eiud 
Gabriel. Abraham obeyed by tlirowing seven little stones, upon whioli Iblis 
went away. In the middle and at tlie foot of the valley he ivas soon again, 
but eaoh time Abraham drove him away with little stones. Thonco arose the 
custom of throwing stones iu tlie Mina valley during tlio pilgrimage. But 
when, led by Gabnel, he had also visited Mozdalifa and Araia and learned 
whftt ceremonies there were to be performed he received orders to toll all 
men tiiey ivere to go on a pilgrimage to the ICaaba and other sacred spots. 

My voice cannot roach to tiicra,” ho answered. “ Do what I command you,” 
then said God; “I know what to do so that they may hoar.” 

Abraham stood up on the big stone, and it rose so liigli that it was above 
wi the mountflina. Turning himself successively to the four oardinnl points, 
he cried, 0 men, a pilgrimage to the ancient house is ordered. Obey your 
T Then from nil countries came the answers ''lahhaxlwL, AMaAcmma, 
lahhaika;' which means, nooording to the explanation whioh tlio Arabs love 
to give to this old formula: “Wo are ready to servo thee, 0 God, wo arc 
ready.” It is in perpetual memory of tills fact that tiio print ol Abraham's 
feet have remained on tliia atone. Even to this day it is called Makam 
Ibrahim or “Abraham's station.” This is how the. theologians, aided by 
a well-known story in Genesis and a Jewish legend whioh speaks of Abra- 
ham making a journey into Arabia, oiirac to resolve the difiiouU problem of 
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makins very old oustiomB agree with the now rdisnon and explain 16. The 

... *^1 i 1 A iA i--_ J_* iV _ ■ ». 


the majority think about pilerimagea and the meaning they set on oere- 
monieS} we will here give a brief desoription of these oustoms : 

First when the boundaries of the saored territory ore orossed and the 
pilgrim is purified, the ordinary oloUiea are doffed and the pilgrim’s garment 
or %kram is put on. This is composed of two pieces of linen, wool, or cotton j 
one tied round the loins, the other thrown over the neck and ahonlders so as 
to leave bare a port of the right aria. All head-dress is forbidden, save for 
old men and invalids, who have to purobose this diepensation with alms. 
Instead of shoes sandals are worn, or tlie upper part of the boot is out away 
so as to form a kind of sandal. The ilvra/fn for women is oomposed of a mantle 
and veil. 

On tlie seventh day of the month of BhuUHija, the ftte is opened ^ 
a sermon whiok the kadi of Meoea delivers after the midday prayer, and in 
whioli he reminds the worshippers of the oeremonies they have to accomplish. 
On the eightli idl repair to Mina, arriving there after a slow walk of two 
hours. The journey oontiuues to Mount Arafa, whioh is six hours* march 
h'om Meooa. It is on this sacred mountain and in the long valley, that the 
night is passed, hut very few think of sleep, The devout pray aloud, the 
others sing joyful songs, or _ 

pass tlie time in the oaf^a. 

The grand ceremony at 
Arafa oonsists in a long 
preaching which begins on 
the ninth at three in the 
afternoon and continues Ull 
sunset. This is regarded akajuo Bitomss Tir 

as BO important that those 

who have not heard it, even if th^ have visited all the sacred spots in 
Mecca, cannot pretend to the title of hiji (pilgrim). The preaoher, who is 
genei'olly the kadi of Hoooo, is seated on a oamel and reads his sermon in 
Arabic. Every four or five minutes he stops and raises his arms to implore 
the benediction of heaven. During tins interval the audience flap the folds 
of their pUgrim’s garment and make the air resound with thmr ories of 
Allahima^ labho^a," According to the law the preaoher must 
^ow visible signs of emotion, so he seldom ceases wiping his eyes with his 
handherohief. The audience must also he deeply moved, recognise their 
deop sinfulness, and shed abundant tears. 

When at last fJie sun has set bobind the mountains, the preaoher closes 
his hook and the pilgrims run with all their might towards Mozdaiiffl. A. 
seene of ind^tib^lc confusion arises, for everyone runs as hard as he con, 
and the caravans from different aouutiios make it a point of honour to arrive 
first at the destination. Foot-travellers, litters, camels ore always being 
knocked over, there is fighting with stioks and other weapon^. At night 
there is a magnificent illumination, ^so grand tliat one might imagine that 
all the stars u'om lieaven had come down to eaitli.** 



On the tenth is the greatest f6te of the year, tlie ** day of saorifice,” or the 
great hairam of the Turks. At daybreak the kadi doUvers another sermon 
of the same kind os that of the previous day, except that it is shorter \ then 
the prayers for the fdto ore read, imd when finished all go slowly to the nar- 
rowfifina valley, where there is a village. There tliey begin to throw stones 
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altiiougb this is forbidden by law. The drat seven little stones are aimed 
against a speoies of pillar or altar of rough stone which is at tlie ontronoe 
of the volley, in the middle of tlie route, and which measures six or seven 
feet in height. Then seven atones are thrown in the middle of the volley 
against a pillar of the some kind, and seven more at the western end against 
a stone wall. At the same time they cry: the name of Qodl God 

is great I We throw stones to be safe against the devil and his hosts.*’ 

After this the aacEidccs begin. The pilgrims immolate tlie victims they 
have brought; and aU Mohammedana, in whatsoever part of the world, saori- 
iioe at the same time. That, generally speaking, ends the pilgrimage. The 
pilgnma’ robes may now be doffed, everyday olotliea resumed, and many 
return to Mecca to make a tour of the Kaoba. But ordinarily a stay of 
another two days is made at Mina, and stone-throwing is recommenced. 
The oleventh is the day of rest, and a return to Mecca ia mode on the 
twelfth. The pilgrim goes to tlie Kanba, whicdi in the interval lias rcoeived 
its new veil, says some prayers, stands in front of the Black Stono, touches 
it with the right bond or kisses It, if not hindered by the crowd, and begins 
the seven toura, the first three being made rapidly. To each tour belong 
certain prescribed prayers to be said; at the end of each one he again 
touches or kisses the atone. Then, asking pardon for his sins, he goes 
to the station of Abraham, which is quite near, and prays again. Thence 
be goes to the sacred well of 25emzem, from whioli ho drmks as much as he 
wishes, or M muoh as the crowd permits; finoUyhe runs seven timos rapidly 
from tha Safa to the Marwa hilL This dona, he luia acoompliahed tdl the 
ceremonies, which are so regulated as to their least details that few pilgrims 
know them by heart. The strangenesa of these ceremonies has even struck 
some pious Moslem tlieologiaua who do not put very great faith in the 
legends. Xhey admit that the act of walking round a temple, running 
swiftly between two hills, throwing little stonos, eto,, does not inoreow 
inety ; but they sot out of the dimoulty by saying the oevomonioa are a 
sign of mvine wiedoni, impenetrable to our weak uu^ratanding, or a trial of 

myetei'ioua and iuoomprehoneible will of God. 

We con pass over the other moral duties imposed by the Moslem reli- 
gion, for iMr^s do not vary muoh in any religion. There is just one 
peculiar duty, the holy war, ^ which we ivill say iv few words. 


THB HOLT WAB 


Europeftn opinion for a long time has not been exaot. The Korm, if its 
uanoe of ideas is well stiidipH. oitfAa nn ai» 1 aw 1.1 «.. . 
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religion. The oaliphat far from eeelciae to make proselytes, for reasons of 
pecuniary interest saw with mnoh displeasure the oonversiou of oonquored 
peoples. 

Mohammed also forbade games of ohanoe and wine. As events then 
stood, he had to ask for all in ovdos to obtain anythiim. The Aral^ were 
great drinkers and took a certain pride in being so. Even among Moham- 
med's disciples at Medina thei‘6 were those who came drunk to the mosque. 
It was then necessary to rotate ao^unst drunkenness, and as warnings on 
the Buhjeot of this abuse ox wine did not produce any effect, he forbade it 
altogether. Omar sanctioned tlie prohibition by adding the penalty of the 
whip. The suooess has not been great. All the time f^mism has existed 
wine has boon drunk, a great deal of it, indeed ; only, out of respeot for the 
law, it bus not been done openly. The alimentary laws ai‘c much less rigorous 
than with the Jews. Pork, for which moreover the Arabs had a mpugnanoe, 
has been forbidden, and as the uao of fat generally oauses fearful and Hideous 
diseases in hot countries, it must be recognised that the prohibition in ques- 
tion is a very wise law in Eastern I'eligions.c 


AltAS OULTUItn 

In the Middle Ages the Arabs wers the sole representatives of civilisa- 
tion. They opposed that barbarism which spread over Europe, shaken as It 
was by invasions of nor^ern peoples, and went beck to the perennial source 
of Greek philosophy”} far from resting content with acquired treasures, 
they enlarged aun opened up new ways to the study of nature. 

Wars of invasion, soaraely interrupted by olvil discord, far-away expedi- 
tions, and striking trluiuplia, filled tlie first oeutury of the Hegira. Even in 
760, after tlie faU of the Omayyads, there was no evidence that to the tumult 
of arms would succeed in the caliph empire a period noted only for Intel- 
leotu^ progress. But under the Abbasids a noble emulation, and above all 
the example and proteotion of tiie sovereigns, dissipated the ignorance and 
coarseness with wioh the disciples of Mohammed were justljr charged. 
Men's minds were permeated with now ideas, a number of writings of all 
kinds sprang into existence and in then* tnm gave biith to an infinity of 
otliersy whloh made Arabic the medium of learning for the East and all 
the Moslem states. Keavly all these writings are still extant, aud form one 
of the vastest literatures over known. 

To the caliph Ahu Jafor ol-Mansur belongs tlie credit of the firat impulse 
given to the study of exact science. Among the oonfused and incomplete 
traditions that exist concerning the anoient Arabs, one catohes a glimpse of 
notions of praokioal astronomy. The spsctaole of the heavens hod atti'acted 
their attention, as it does that of all peoples enjoying a mild climate and 
clear air, although witliout invariably inspiring to consideration of the celes- 
tial laws. All that they ^d gadiered in their intercourse vritb surrounding 
nations was a knowledge of tlie names of planets and certain stars, whi(ui 
tiiey deified, an exact indication of ^e dwellings in the moon, and purely 
astrologio^ learniug. They went by the lunar year, but it does not awear 
they ever tried to mark tiiae by eras and epoolis in general usage. Thus 
it is almost impossible to establish a regular order in tlie long series of facts 
which make up the Arabian annals, untu tliat epoch when a timely revolution 
broke up the various beliefs of its nomad populations, writing them under 
the law of the Koran and developing new dUfves. 
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“ Tlie Arabs,” says Humboldt,^ “ were admirably adapted to tlie role of 
mediator and to influence the peoples included in the urea between the 
Eupbrates and the Guadalquivir and the southern part of^ central Africa, 
They possessed an unexampled activity which marked a distinct epoch in the 
world’s history, a tendency opposed to the intolerant spirit of the Jews, 
which led them to mingle witli conquered peoples witlwut^ nlwajjrs abjuring 
tlieir national ohornoter or ti*aditional remembrances of their native country, 
and this in spite ^ a perpetual change of land. ‘Whilst the German races 
did not acquire polisn until a long lime after tlieir migrations, the Arabs 
brought with them not only their religion but also a perfected language and 
a wealth of poetry, which was not to be forever lost but was lo be found 
again among tlie troubadours and minneeingers of Provence.” 

M. Girault de Prangey < lias studied carefully Arab art, and compared the 
architectural mouuments of Spain and the East. In the^ peuinsiiln lie dis- 
tli^fuishifis three successive epochs. The first, from the eighth to the tenth 
o^ury, ahowB a badly disguised imitation of Christian and Roinim build- 
ings. The mosque of Ccraova is doubtless in the same stylo us that of 
Damascus, which it suipassed in magniflcenoe. There is nc» doubt that tlie 
ohurohes described by hfusebius of GeoB^ea/ witli courts, porticoes, fountains, 
and priests* lodgings, served as models for tlie mosques of Syna, Pnlestiuo, and 
Egypt, Bysontine niosaios ore found in tliem. But already in 906 a sumptu- 
ous Greek ornamentation seemed insuflioieut. Details were multiplied, arohea 
were oomplioated with festoons and vaned curves, suoli as one i^b at Cordova 
in the ViUavidoaa ohapal constructed in the caliphate of Hakim. 

The second epooh, from the tenth to the twelfth oentury, marks the first 
development of mat Moorish arohltsoture enoouragod by tho Almoravld and 
Ahnohad princes. The Arabs tlien strayed from tlie beaten path. Tho 
ogee ordh, porodmn moBaioB, fantaBtio embroidenoft, omatnents sran in bIudod, 
become ^hionable. Insoriptions abounded and booamo port of tho 
decorations. 

Finally the third epoch, when Arab art attained its apogee, was oontoni- 
porary witli tlie spleuaour of the kingdom of Granada. The Alliambra is 
the highest expression of it. The exterior of tlie pnlaoe, so simple yet im- 
posing, is in oonformity with the Moorish habit of hiding from tlio eyos of 
strangers. Tho eutranoe is only an immense arch decorated witli some 
emblems and an inscription reoording the foiindei’*s name. The walls are of 
a speoies of mortar mixed with little pebbles whioh glint in tlie sunlight. In 
the interior, on the contrary, man’s geniue has expended its utmost xosouroes. 
Vast painted and gilded galleries, adorned witli oroados of ovoiy sliape out 
up with festoons, in stala^tes, and loaded with stuooo opon-work, tho rooms 
^hted by unoBseiueuted irindows, the AmbaBsadors* hall, that of the 
Two Sisters, the Infantes room, the Oomares tower, ilie court and fountain 
of Lions, the Alberoo. court, below which are baths modelled in the anoieut 
style offer admirable effeote, Here water gushes among millions of 
beautiful little columns isolated or grouped picturesquely, there it flows in 
marble trenches, now forming cascades, now jets thrown in spray to feed 
the boBma in the patios surrounded by shrubs and flowers. Everywhere 
inscriptions skilfully oombined with ^ulpturos exproes noble and elevated 
sentiments, adding fresh charm to the marvel of a palace whioh Christian 
kings partly destroyed. 

The interior ornaments of tlie priuoipal halls of this ancient residence of 
Moorish kings are in plaster. The fashion of the relief is geometrical, and 
although constantly repeated has none the less beauty and delicacy* Tlia 
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paintings, artfully distributed and protected by tlie Andalusian olimate, are 
to-day os they were in the times of the Abencerrages. In some of the HaBg 
which surround the court of Lions the colours pub on by the Arabs still 
retain their hietre. They are very pure, oomposed only of reds, blues, yellows, 
and greens. In a reoant analysis the blue and red matter was found to 
be 01 ultramarine and vermilion or sulphate of merouiy. 

It is, moreover, to be regretted that a genend study has not been made 
of the Arabic buildings in Syria, Mesopotamia, Perma, and even India, of 
the different epochs of Arable rule. It would offer peculiar characters 
useful in an exact determination of style. We have reason to hope tliat 
skilful artists will soon supply this want. 


ooM&mitoB Aisn isdubtkt 

The empire of tlie oaliplis, In Its extent, its rich soil, varied climate, 
people, and regulated condition of its provinces, naturally excited commer- 
cial speculation. The produorions of Spain, Barbary, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, Persia, and Ilussia, those of countries bordering on me Caspian Sea, 
os well as all Indian, and China inerohandise, came to Mecca, Oufa, 

Beasoroh, Caiuescua, Baghdad, Moaul^ and Madain r&lodeinV The found- 
ing of colonies liad crea^d new businebs centres ana openea up important 
routes. 

The Arabs were, moreover, devoted to industry by that same law which 
made of work a duty, and ooznmended oommeroe and agnonlture os meritori- 
ous and pleasing to God. Mexdhants and their callings elicited equal respect. 
Governors of provinces, generals, and servants did not blush to be known ns 
Ehayat the tauor, Atari druggist, Jauhari the jeweler, etc. Free passage 
for merchandise throurii armies and the safety of the high-roads were main- 
tained at all points. Wells and cisterns were dug in the desert, oaravan- 
aeiles were built at oeitmu distances where travelmis oould find necessary 
help at a moderate cost* 

Relations existed between Spmn. and the limits of eastern Asia; an 
Ai'ab fleet had gone tlirough tlio Straits of Gibraltar, and a tempest which 
drove them ashore hindered the posrible honour of disoovering Azores, 
and perhaps America. But though restrioted to tlie old world, the Moriems 
gave cv strong impulse to every kind of human industry. Spain enriched 
herself with uie products of Arabian agrionltui'e and manufactures. Cano 
sugar, rice, cotton, saffron, ginger, myrrh, ambergris, pistachio, bananas, 
henna for dyeing, moholeb to pi'omote plumpness, were oojeots of exchange 
in the peninsula; tapestry of Cordova leather, Toledo blades, Murcia cloth 
made from beauldful wool, Granadan, Almerian, and SevilUau silks, and 
gun-cotton wore sought in all parts of the world. Sulnhur, meroury, copper, 
iron were exploited successfully; the flndy tempered Spanish ste^l caused 
the helmets and cuirasses coming from its foundries to be quickly bought 
up. Tlio environs of Seville were covered with olive trees, and oontain^ 
one hundred thousand oil farms or oil-millB. The provinoe of Valencia gave 
to Europe southern fruits. From the ports of Malaga, CarMgena, Barce- 
lona, and Cadiz thero were large exportations ; and Ohristlah .nations pat- 
terned tlioir maritime regulations uppn those of the Arabs. 

Undei' the Moors, as M. Dorny nos said, Toledo bad 200,000 inhabitants 
and Seville 800,000; to-d^the popuiaUonis rated.at 21,000 for.the one, and 
148,000 for the other. Gordova was eight leagues in droumference, hod 

H. w.— voi^vm, T 
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60,000 palaces, and 288,000 houses. To-day she has soaroely 66,000 iuliabit- 
oats. The diooeae of Salamanca then inoludod 126 towua oi» boroughs; this 
number is now reduced to 18. Seville had 6000 workers on silk (done, yet 
in 1T42 only 10,000 could be counted in the peninsula among botli silk and 
wool factories. 

The geographer ISdrisi, who visited Spain in the middle of the eleventh 
century, assures us there wore iu the royal kingdom of Jaen more than 600 
towns and hamlets working In silk. The expulsion of the Moors had for Spain 
as disastrous results as the revocation of the Bdiob of Nantes had for Pronoh 
oommevoe ; and Gardlnol Ximenes) desiring that even the remembrance of 
the servioe they had rendered shonld be destroyed, ordered in a decree 
worthy of barbaTous times 84,000 Arabian mamisoripts to be burned in the 
public so.nares of Crranada. 

The northevly coasts of Africa had also shown great commevoial develop- 
ment. Numerous factories arose, and the Mauretanian Tingitann rivalled the 
peninsula in its manufacturing and rural aptlvity, The country of Sous 
reoidled Andalusia in its fertility and in the intelligenoo of its inhabitants. 
The Rest oaught ihe infection of tliis general industry ; at Sivaf and Aden 
there was an exchange of goods between China, India, X^ersia, Rthiopiai 
and Egypt. Nubian slaves and Habasbh, tiger akins, ailk, ootton, ivory, and 
gold-dust from Zanzibar came from Ethiopia. India and China sent stuffs, 
saddles, sandalwood, Bpioes, ebony, lead, tin, pearls, and procions stones. 
From Aden these goods wore transported to Jiddab, then to Suez, and 
shared among Egyptian ports and Syrian coast towns. Countries border- 
iug on the Caspian Sea bought stores at the Oabul fair; caravans from 
Samaroand to •^eppo distributed Chinese silks, cashmere olotli, musk, and 
medloincl drugs of Turkestan. 

'We have set forth the causes and principal effects of the great wave of 
civilisation poured forth in the Hid^e Ages by the Arabs, wbioh rolled 
from the columns of Hercules to tlie eouffnes of Asia. It remains, to com- 
plete this vast pioture, only to say a few words on certain Arabian dis- 
coveries, which mtered the literary, p<ditioal, and military conditions of tlio 
entire world. Theee were paper, tlie compass, and gunpowder. 


FAFBB, QO&CFAaS, AND aUNPOWDBR 

One has already seen how many useful and important inventions linvo 
been transmitted to us by the Arabs, and oven idthough they wore not 
perhaps the oneiuators tlioy must not be refused tlio glory of liavmg brought 
them to the light jmd of having propagated them from one end of the world 
to the other. This is really wliat they did with paper, the compass, and 
gunpowtW. 

A belief, founded on certain apooryphiil writing, tJiat the Ohiiiose know 
the use thereof at a far distant epoch, has been coneid^red sufflaient to 
rob the Arabs of the honour of having bequeathed these inventions to Europe, 
but tliis is an injustice. It might oe said that printing existed iu China 
from the eighth century; yet tlie names of Grutenberg, Faust, and Sohoeffer 
are not less illustrious. Would not the Arabs, if they had taken tissue 
paper from them, have also borrowed the art of printing had it then boon 
known ? ^ W otild those of the Celestial Empire ever prnotiotdly havo used 
chance discoveries? "What use liave tliey made of the compass, they wlio 
still believed in 186Q tliat there was a burning furnace at the South Pole j 
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and have tlioy evej? applied gnnpowcler and utilized its power in as many 
ways as the Arabs? 

Tt must be remembei'ed that at the siege of Meooa in 690 a kind of bomb 
was already in use, and that in Egypt in the thirteenth century powdered 
nitre was used to throw projectiles to a great distance with a noise like thun> 
der. It is also mentioned on the occasion of a naval battle between the king 
of Tunis and the emir of Seville in the eleventh oentury, in 1808 at the siege 
of Gibraltar, in 132d at that of Baeza ; also as used by Ismail, king of Gran* 
ftdft in 1B40 and by Algeciraa in 1842, and Ferreras says positively tlint the 
balls were shot by means of powder. The Spanisli thenceforth made use of 
it, and one sees tlio European armies little by Utile provided with cannon, 
while no mention is made of their trials and attempts whioli would neoes- 
sarily have preceded the organisation of artilleiy if the actn&l invention of 
gunpowder nad ori^nated witli Christian nations as some writers and histo- 
rians hare long claimed. 

With regard to the oomposs, nothing proves that the Chinese used it for 
navigation, while we find the Arabs using it in the eleventh century, not 
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only for sea voyages, but in caravan journeys through the desert, and to 
detennino the azimuth of the Kiblah, that is tlie direction of the Hoslem 
oratorios towards Meooa. It was the same with paper. Towards the 
year 650 silk paper was already being made at Smunroaud and Bpkhara. 
In 706 Jueuf Amron at Mecca tho\^t of substituting ootton for silk; 
hence tire damask paper,” of which Greek historians speak. In Spain, 
where linen and hemp wore more ooniinou, arose hiotories for linen paper. 
**The Xativa paper,” says the geographer Edrisi, “is excellent and incom- 
parable.” Yalenoia and Catalonia soon afterwords proved formidable rivals 
to Xativn (Jativa). In the tliirteentli century Aroian paper was used at 
Castile, whenoo it penetrated into France, Italy, Englond, and Germany. 
But Arabian monusoiipts idways led in the Aneness and glossiness of their 
paper, as well oa in wo choice of ornamentation in lively and brilliant 
oolours. 

It \vas thus that the influonoe ezoroisod by the Arabs manifested itself 
in every branoh of modorn civilisation. From the ninth to the fifteenth, 
century the most voluminous literataro extant was formed, productions 
wore multiplied; valuable inventions attested the wonderful activity of 
men’s minds at tins epoch; and tlieir infiuenoe, felt throughout Christian 
Europe, justified the opinion that the Arabs have led us in all tb^gs. 
On the one hand we find inestimable material for a history of ^ the Middle 
Ages — narratives of voyages, the happy idea of the hiographioal diotion- 
ary ; on the other, unequalled indiistiy, buildiiws grandiose in thought and 
execution, important disooveries ui tiie arts. Poes not aU this reveal the 
work of a people too long disdained 
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OB' THE ARABS ON EUROPEAN OIVIIiISATION 

“The nations of Eui*ope,” says Bsilly in one of hia lottera to Voltaire, 
« after having grown old in barbarism, were only enlightened by tbo invasion 
of ^e Moors and the arrival of the Greeks.” We venture to odd — and far 
more by the invasion of the Moors, ot of those to whom Boilly gives the 
name, tW by the anival of the Gi'eeks of the Lower Empire. And, indeed, 
one of the dmtlnctlve and prominent oharactoristios of the influence which 
the Arabs exeroised on all branohes of modern civilisation, is precisely tliat 
of having restored to Europe a knowledge of tlie anoient Greek autliors, 
whose language, worits, and even names, were oompleteljr forgotten. 

It may he coldly asserted tlmt tlie numerous translations and still more 
numerous oommentaries whidi the Arabs wrote on all the works of Anoient 
Greece, and wliioh makes theii* literature the second daughter of Greek lit- 
erature, served to give the modern peoples their flrst notions of the scienoes 
and letters of aut^uity. It was only after having known them through 
the versiona of the Arabs that the doBire to pOBseas and understand 
original writers took shape, and that the language of Homer and Plato 
found several dUlgent interpreters. Indeed, “ Tlio greater part of Greek 
erudition,” aaoordmg to Hyae,A “whicli we have to-day from those soiiroos, 
we leoeiyed flrat from the hands of the Arabs.” 

In order to justify this assertion, which may seem a little paradoxical, it 
will be sufficient to odl attention to the foot tliat the Arabs liad transmitted 
to EuropOi Avitliout disguising its orig^, the knowledge tlioy borrowed from 
the Greeh^ long before Boooaooio's guest, Leontius Pilatiis, had started a 
course on the Greek language at Florence (about 1880), and the disperBid of 
the inhabitants of Constanunoplo, after the taking of that town by Muham- 
med II (145^, had rendered their idiom a common study in Europe. In- 
deed many Gi'eek boolcs, and notably those whioli troatod of tlm sciences, 
were originally tranfilated from Arab into Latin. Among others may be oitod 
the earliest versiona of Eudid and Ptolemy. 

A not less certain proof tiiat Greek letters flrst received an asylum from 
the Arabs, is that several works of Anoient Greece have been preserved by 
tliom, and discovered in their own works. Matliematioians, for instanoo, 
would never have possessed the SphtrieaU of the geometrician Menelaus of 
Alexandria, who was antecedent to Ptolemy, but for the Arab translation 
ahOhar\ which was afterwards trauslated into Latin, nor tho oiglit 
books of Apollonius of Perga’s Conic if the Maronito, Abraham 

Eoohelleusis, hod not copied and translated (1681) tlie misBing fifth and sixth 
and seventh books from an Arab manuscript in the Medioilibrary in Flor- 
ence i neither would the doctors have been able to complete Galen’s Com- 
mentaries on HippoorateB’J^t'dsmios without the Arab translation discovered 
in the Eaouiial, and tho naturalists would not oven possess an abridgement 
of Aristotle’s TreaHw on Stones but for the Arab manuscript in our (tlie 
French) National library. 

If we trace the whole history of human knowledge, and reoall tho fact 
tliat Greece survived Rome in Alexandria, we may wril assign tlie Arabs tho 
porition of guardians to that saored dep6t between Gb’eeoo and the Roiiais- 
sanoe. “They merit,” says M. Libri,i “oternod gratitude for having been 
the preservers of the learning of the Greeks end Hindus, when those people 
were no longer producing anything and Europe was still too ignorant to 
undertake the charge of the preoioue deposit. Effeoe the Arabs from Malory 
and tlie Renaissance of letters will bo retarded in Europe by sevei’al oentiuiosi ’ 
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In the matter o£ soUnoe especially) and far more than their forerunners 
the KomanS) the Arabs were the heirs of ^e Greeks. If they for preferred 
Aristotle’s philosophy to that of Plato, it may have been because they 
saw iu Plato what he actually was, namely one of the fatUere of the 
Christian oburoh, but it was certainly becauae Aristotle mingled the positive 
scionoes with metaphysical speculation. Ifevertheless Plato (Aflathoun), ns 
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well as Aristotle (Ai’isthathlia or Ariaton), received from them the surname 
of Al-Stldhii or the Divine. It was not omy on the masters, principes Sorip- 
torss, on Axistotlo, liippooratos, Dioscoiides, Euclid, Ptolemy) Strabo, that 
their studios wore directed and concentrated ; there is no grammarian so 
mediocre, no rhetorician so poor, no sophist so subtle, that the Arabs have not 
translated and oommented on him. 


80H0r.AS3?I0IBU: 

It 'Nvns* in passing tbroimh their imnds that the peripatetio dootrine 
engendered sohoIasUoisvn. It is certain that, in the interminable wrangle 
between Benliate and l!lominalists the former leaned on the anthorlty of 
Avioenu^ the othem on that of AveirhoSs$ it is certain, according to tlie 
observation of M. Hoiiroau^f that tlis philosopher Al-Kendi is often quoted 

Alexander of Hales, Henry of Ghent and St. Bonaveutura, whilst Al- 
Fai’abi furnished his aphorisms to Willimn d^Auvorgne, Vincent de Beauvais, 
and Albertus Mngnusj and tliat this same William d’ Auvergne prefers the 
Arabs far shove the Greeks, finding the Greeks too much of philosophers 
and the Arabs more of theologians. DoubtlesB soholastioiBm was a vain and 
regrettable learniuff, for the aohools of the Middle A^es, os Condillac says, 
resembled tlie kni^te* tournaments, but, all tlie same, it produced some free 
thinkers, such as Johamies Saotos Ermena, Berengwius, Abdlaid, and 
William of Ocaam; and it was fi'om it that, in after time, proceeded Jolrn: 
Hubs, Savonarola, Lutlier, Bruno, and Campanella. 

After having laid hands on the various brnnohes of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by tile ancient Greeks, who had remmned superior to tiie Latins, in 
the soieiioes even more than in letters fmcl not less than in the arts, and after 
having enlarged its domain in all diroctione, the Arabs laid it open to the 
nations of Europe, oil of whom they had outdistanced. 8pain was naturally 
the first to receive and spread their gifts. In the tenth oentui^,.ln the 
moat profound darkness of tlie Middle Ages, that country “ to which,’” says 
Haller,o the humanities fied togethei’,” ires the only one whioh accepted, 
and weloomed those solid studies, whioh were ever^Yme else repelled and 
destroyed, even in Constantinople, since the time of Leo the Isanrian (717). 
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ludeed, os early as the tenth century, when the Muzarab, John o£ Seville, 
translated the Holy Scriptures into Arabic, and when another Muzarab, 
Alvaro of Cordova, reproached his compatriots wtli forgetting their lan- 
guage and their law Qegeni euam neaciuiU ohriatiani et Un^a7n jj^priam non 
advertunt Latini')^ in order to train themselves in the Arab doctrine (Arahteo 
eloquio tublmaH)i Spain counted several illustrious soholarsy Ayton, bishop 
of Vioh, a Lupit of Barcelona, and a Joseph, who instruoted Adubero, aroh- 
bi^op of Rheims, all versed in mathematics and astronomy. 


MATHBMATIOAIi BCIBHOS 

To Spaui then came the small number of foreigners who were tormented 
by the desire to know. Gcrberb (born in Auveigno about 980, elected po^e 
in 909, under the name of Silvester U, died in 1008), so celebrated for his 
adventures, his learning, and his labours, after going through all the schools 
of France, Itdy, and Germany without being ^le to satisfy tlie passion for 
instruction which possessed him, came finally to Spain to seek that physical 
and mathematical knowledge which raised suoli admiration in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, whither he returned to wrend them, tliat the prodi^es of 
his learning could only be explained by the aoousation of having dehvored 
himself over to the devil. 

Govhert is unanimously credited with having been the first to introduce 
the use of Arabic figures into these countries, and with having added some 
elementary notions of algebra to the oaloulations of arithmetic. He also 
passes as the first oonstruotor of clocks. Whether, os most of bis biogra- 
phers affirm, Gerhert pursued his studies as far as the homes of the Arabs in 
Cov^va and Seville, or whether he only made a long sojourn in Catalonia 
and assooiated witli the scholars of that country, as is witnessed to by his 
collection of addressed in great part to GataUns lilco Borrell, oount 

of Barcelona, Ayton, Joseph, aud Lupit, it is none the less oertoln that Ger- 
bert learned all he Imew from the Aa'abs, aud tliat tliat knowledge, so 
prodigious as to appear supernatural, was, as William of Malmesbury says, 
** stolen from the Saracens. 

Hie example and his success roused other foreigners to oome and glean, 
where he had made so ample a harvest. The German Hermaniius-Controotus 
(who died in 1064), author of the book, I>e OompoeitiQne Aatrotabii/ the 
Ei^lish Adelard, who translated the first Arabic mioUd into Latin (about 
11^); the Italian Campano of Novara, who published a Theory qf 
the Planets; Daniel Morley ; Otto di Freising ; with Hermann the Ger- 
man ; Flato of Tivoli ; Gerard of Cremona, who translated at Toledo itself, 
Alhazen ; Avicenna, Rhazes, Albuoasis, and even Ptolemy’s Almageatt not 
fi‘om the Greek, but from the Arabic — that Gerard of Cremona of whom it 
wae said: **At Toledo he lived, Toledo he raised to the stars -all went 
in Buooossion to gather in Spain the elements of mathematios, physics, aud 
astronomy, which they carried thence to their compatriots. 

Montuola^ not only says that ^*the Arabs were long the sole depositaries 
of learning, and that it is to their commeroe that we owe the first rays of 
light whidi came to oliase away the darkness of the eleventh, twelftli, aud 
thirteenth centuries” j ho adds that** during this peiiod, all who obtained 
the greatest reputation in matliematios hod to aoi^uire their knowledge 
amongst the Arabs.” It is assorted that nil tlio authors who wrote on we 
exact sciences before the fifteenth century did nothing but copy the Aral^, 
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or, at the most, enlarge upon tlieit leaaoBs. Sudh 'were the Italiea Leonardo 
da Fisa, the Polish ViteUio, the Spaniard Raymoud Lully, the 
Roger Baoon, and iiually the l^uoh Arnnuld de ViUeneuve, who is created 


pi'eparations. 

During the same period, the whole o£ European geography was limited 
to the S^ven Olimatea of Edriai, and, m Idio seventeenth century, when 
oorreoting by Abu Ishak Ibraliim ben Yo^h oertoin geographio^ errors, 
Abraham Hinokelmanu was able to say: ** The greatest asmstanoe and illu- 
minatiou for posterity ^ve owe to Arabism/ As to the famous Aatrommioal 
Tabled of Alfonso X, they, liko hie book on Armillariet or celebrated spheres, 
only sum up the discoveries o£ the Arabs prevbua to tlie thirteenth oentury^ 
It was from their works that all his learning was drawn by that celebrated 
monarch, who received the surname of the Wise (or leoimed), and who 
indeed effect some advancement in aolence, between the system of Ptolemy 
and that of Ck>p6i'nicua. The AMfmtine T^e* are borrowed from the 
various Ziji or tables of the Arao astronomers, and reproduce thdr form 
and substance. 


IVlieii Louis Xiy had a degree of the meridian measured geometrically, 
in order to determine the size of the earth, he doubtless did not know that 
five oenturies before, the oaliph Al'Mamun had ordered the same operation 
to be performed by his aatvonoiudra at Baghdad. In the Middle Ages, 
according to Bailly,^ <*the first step taken towards the reviv^ of leaining 
was the ti'ansktion of Allergan’s MmenU qf Atironomj/.** That famous 
^anish rabbi, Ahen-hezra (or Rsdra^, who was surnamed the Great, the 
wise, the Admirable, on account d nis book on The was born at 

Toledo, in 1119, and had been a dUoiple of the Arabs lu astronomy. He 
spread his masters’ lessons throughout Europe. It was from AlbategUius, 
more than from Ptolemy, that Saorobosoo (John of Holy wood) bad drawn 
the materials for hie book JDe iSpliera Mundi/ it in Albategnius, too, 
that tlie commentator on that great astronomer, Regiomontanus (Jc^nn 
Mtiller, of Kdnigsberg, iZegius iuotis), hod found the first notion of tangents. 
It was from AlhazeiTs Twiliffhi that the illustrious Xej^er took his ideas 
of atmospheric refraotioii ; and it may be that Hewton himself owes to tlie 
Arabs, rather than to the apple in his orchard at 'Woolsthorpe, the first apper- 
ception of the system of the universe; for Muhainmed ben Musa (quoted 
in the BibUoL crab. PhUoiopharwn) seems, when writing his books on The 
Movement of the Oelestial Bodies and on TI(e Force of AttraoHoni to have had 
an inkling of the groat law of general harmony. 


tlEDICIMB 

The influence of the Arabs on idl the natural sciences, obemioal or modi* 
ool, is not less incontestable than thoir influence on die ma^ematioal soienoee* 
Roger Baoon and Raymond Lully were os much their pupils in the 
science of alchemy, the grand art,” os in tlie actual soUnce of numerloal 
ealoulations. It was by them also that Albertus Magnus (Albre^t Grotus 
or Gross, bom in Sivabia in 1198), that universal scholar, we eminent mas- 
ter of St. Thomas Aquinas, whom, like Gerbert, men colled the magioian,*’ 
was initiated into {dl the learning of the Aristotelian school. Add even 
after the year 1600, PabiiciuB Acquapendente could say, Gelsus amount 
the Latins, Paulus .^gineta amongst the Greeks, and AlbuoMia amongst we 
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Arabs, form a triumvirate to -whom I oonfess tJiat I am under tbo greatest 

obligatious.” , , . ^ i 

Sven as tlie astronomer Albateguiiis in tlie doinBaii of heaven, or the 
geographer Edrisi ui that of the eartli, so Avicenna and Averrhoes reigned 
supreme over medicine, during six hundred years, down to the sixteenth 
century. At Montpellier and Louvain, oommentorles on Avioenna were 
still beiug made in the last century. Both Boerliaave and Haller concede 
tins long predominance to Arab me^oine, and Bruoker could say with 
perfect truth: the renasoeuce of literature, not only among the 

Arabs, but also indeed among the Christians, Avioenna rules all but alone.” 
When, in the very beginning of the tJiirteenth oentury, the Poituguese doc- 
tor Pedro Juan, who was archbishop of Braga and tlm pope under the title 
of John XXI, wrote his ^eMury ^ the Poor, or Memedies for all Maladue^ 
his !Preatise o» Sygienot and his TreaUse on the formation (f Jfon, he was 
copying the Arabs. 

It was from Spain tlien that all the doctors of Europe come, and tliat, 
through them, the taste for science and letters was extended. “ The Spanish 
doctors,” says Haller, “while their people were gradually recovering the 
country, oommunioated the love of letters to the Italians.” It was to 
Spain, at ell events, that tiie Jews, then so reno^vned for their healing art, 
went to study, to afterwards scatter, like young doctors leaving the uni- 
versity, through the various oountri^ of Europe. Kings and popes took 
their doctors irom the Je^vs. To cite only a few famous instances, we oall 
attention to the faot that the phyaioian of Alfonso tiro Fighter, king of 
^agon, Pedro Alfonso, author of some Latin tales, part of which were 
translated in Fraucesoo Sansovino’s Otnio Novtlli Antieho^ was a converted 
Jew { and Paul Biolus, physioiou to the emperor Maximilian I, was a Jew 
who remained a Jew* The latter hud studied in Spain, where he translated 

at-Takr^ of Albuoasis, tlie book whioh Haller calls tlie “common foun- 
tain” of modem medicine. We have seen tliat the Arabs practised a multi- 
tude of surgical operations, unknown to the auoients, and in like manner 
enriched pharmacy by a multitude of new znedioaments. 

But one fact sums up in itself all the proofs of the influence whioh the 
Arabs exei’ted on tlie medical art, and that is that the famous school of 
Salerno, whose laws were once followed throughout Europe, owes its origin 
to tlie Arabs. Wlieu (about 1000) the Norman, Eobert Gruisoard, took 
Salerno from the people called Saracens, who had occupied the soutli of Italy 
for more than two centuries, he found a sohool of medicine establislied there 
by these infidels. He had the wisdom to preserve it, eurioh it, and to give 
it Constantine Africonus as chief. This man. was a Moor from CarthAgo, 
whom travels and adventures flung, like Edrisi, into the power of the Normans 
of Sicily 5 who took the cowl at the monastery of Monte Oossino under 
the celebrated abbot Desiderius, aftm^wards Pope Victor III; and, in his 
retreat, translated into Latin all liis compatriots' works on the healing art. 
He thus ended founding tlie sohool of Salomo, for it was from his works 
that all the aphorisms of toe Medioina Salertiout were taken. As tlie Uni- 
versity of Montpellier liad for founders (about 1200) Aragonese, to 
whom that ^vn, whioh ivas Uien almost modern and had not yet inherited 
the bishoprio of Maguelonne, at that time belonged, it may be asserted, 
according to the generally received tradition, that its faculty of medicine 
was founded at least indirectly by the Arabs, and that it was in that sense 
grounded on their teaohiDg^the sole adopted, the sole reigning one, Ihe 
most enlightened and soientiflo of tlie age. 
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iLROHlTSO^rUBB 

As to the influence of Arabs on arohiteoturei the only one of the fine 
arts which relieion pennitted Moslems to cultivate, it seems that these 
cannot be set in doubt; it appears with os much certiuiityaadistmotion. The 
question has often been asked : 'Whence came it that the architecture of 
die close of the Middle A^esi tliat which passed from the round to the 
pointed arch, and from basilicas to cathedrals, was called Gothic ? As this 
name, if it implied a northern origin, would be in flagrant contra^otion with 
the facts, the question has remained unanaweied. 

But we must remind ourselves that the name Gothic hae not been given 
only to tlie arohiteoture which the twelfth and tliirteenth centuries saw 
prevailing. The handwriting and the missal, whioli in the year 1091 were 
replaced in Spain by the Latm (then called French) oiiaracters, and by the 
Roman ritual, were also called Gothic. They had received and preaeived 
tliia name of Gothic because their use dated from the time when E^in was 
the domain of the Goths. M^ht it not also be because the first lessops 
in the new avohiteoturo came to Rurope through Spain, that this arohiteoture, 
e.^., like tlio Spanish handwriting and liturgy, was named Golhio? 

This perfectly simple and natural explanation is, moreover, in complete 
acooidauoe with history. The conjectures of men versed in the matter are 
a^ed on tliis point — tliat modem arohiteoture had its birth at Byzantium, 
tmit second Romo where the arta took refuge when they were driven out of 
Italy. The Byzantine aiuhiteots, who ivere tlie first to mingle the oapiioious 
and fiowery style of the East with the sober and regular style of ancient 
Greece, had two sorts of mpils— tiie Ambs and ^e Gemianio peoples. 
Tlie former first founded die oroliitecturo called Moorish or Saracen ; and 
afterwards the latter, tliat which later on was oalled Gothic. Starting from 
the some point the two oi'chiteotures remain analogous, almost similai*, 
during two centuries, both preserving, with die differences imposed by the 
^imate, die trodidous of tWr oominon origin. Thus the mosque of Gor> 
dova, raised by a prince of Syria, and die old basilicas of Germany are 
equally ^ruug from the Byzoudne style. Then they separate, to take eaob 
a style ot its own, The Moslem arohixeoture peserveB the system of surbased • 
naves, and takes as its special ^araoterlstio we horseshoe arch, that is to say, 
one narrowing at its base, and having the form of an inverted orescent. 

Ohristion arohiteoture adopts the system of high, pointed naves, and its - 
distinctive oharaoteristio becomes die minted arch, substituted for the pagan 
round arch. But it must be uodoed that the Atabe hod employed the 
pointed arch before the Cludsdans ; that, in Spain especially, a multitude of 
monuments prove their use of this form which was unknown to antiquity'; . 
and that it is doubdess because the pointed ardi, now become the stink- 
ing and oharaoteristio feature of Chrmdan arohiteotui'e, had passed from 
Strain into Europe, that the whole system was uamed Godiio. iWllyi these 
two architectures derived from Byzandum, the Arab end the GennaniO) 
becoming ever more and more assimilated, end by merging, at the close of 
eight centuries, into the style called Renaissance. No one denies, no. one 
disputes, die striking resemblance which exists between tlie Arab monu- 
ments and those of Europe in die Middle Ages. This resemblance is not 
only found in the great edifices of the capitals, for the construction of which 
Saracen architoots were sometimes oalled in, os happened in the case o^ Notre 
Dame de Paris itself. It can be traced even in, die humblest buildings of 
the litde towus. 
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** Tliua,” says Viiirclofc,«* ** I Imve found the multilobar aroh of the Mez- 
quita at Cofdova in the cloiatei-fl of Nonvioh oatliedral, and tlio delicate 
ooloiinotte of the Alhambra in the oburch of Notre pame at Dijon. This 
I'esemblance waa* then, not merely casual and fortuitous; it \ 7 a 8 general 
and permanent. Nothing further is needed to prove the thesis. irOhris- 
tian and Arab art resembled eaoh other, and if one preceded the other, it is 
evident that of the two one was imitate and the other tlie imitator, ^ Was 
it the Arab art which imitated the Christian art ? No 5 for the priority of 
its worlcs is mawfest and incontestable j for Europe, in tlie Middle Ages, 
received all its Icnowledge from the Arabs, and must also have received from 
them the only art Avhoae oultivatiou the law of religion permitted.*’ 


utrsio 

The impossibility which exists, in spite of the efforts of all modern 
scholars, of our having an acquaintance, even an imjDerfoct and approximate 
one, with the music or the Greeks, ini^ teach and give a conception of the 
great difficulty of procuring proofs of the state 01 this art, or discovorhm 
and understanding monuments of it, once the traditions are interrupted. It 
is a dead language in which none can now read. In tlie preceding section 
\re have had to limit ourselves to demonstrating tliat the Arabs cultivated 
music as a ve^ important and very advanced art. In the oiuhivea of the 
chapter of Totedo, there exists a precious monument of the influence whiolr 
they exercised on modem muaio. This is a mannscript, annotated in tlie 
hand of Alfonso the Wise liimself, and including the canticles (pantigtui) 
CQoipQsed by that ptinoe, with the muaio to whioTi they were sung. In it 
wo find not only tiie six notes »*s, mh Uy invented, towards 1080, 
Iw the monk Guido of Arezzo, but also the seventh note, the five linos, and 
the keys, whose discovery was subsequent, end even tlie up^va^d and down- 
ward tails of tlie notes, tlie use of wluob was not introduced into the musical 
writing of the rest of Europe unril much later. Dp till then music bad 
served only for the psalmodies of the church, for the plain oliant of hymns 
and antiphons. This monusoript, copied and cited in the PaUogra^hia 

is, according to all appsaranoe, the most ancient monument of the 
regular application of musio to ordinary aud profous poetry. 

As Alfonso X owes his prodigious learning ohieily to the study of tlie 
Arabs, it would be scarcely posribte to doubt uiat, for this book as for all 
his works, he borrowed from them a science oli’eady formed and even tlien 
committed to writing by Al-Farabi, Abul-Earaj, etc., and wHoh Alfonso 
Slight very wril liave understood wit^ the lielp of tlie Muzacabs of Seville. 
This supposition, which would attiibute to the Arabs a notable share in the 
creation of modern music, has all the more the appearance of trutli since 
the first instruments adopted by the Spaniards, the French, and the other 
nationq of Euinipe were named merssguss in all languages. To tliis day the 
ohiritnia and dulzaina of the Moors, so often mentionea by Cervantes and his 
oontemporai'ies, are still used in the country of Valencia. As to modern 
stringed instruments, they all had as model the lute (a^aoud, whence laud 
in Spanish) of the Arabs, who have also given Spain the hiiam (guitarra')^ 
since become tlie national instrument of tlio people ivhoso masters they were 
in all things. 

Several theorists, J. J. Rousseau amongst otliers, have proposed to write 
music in figures, assuredly without suspecting tliat the Arabs had already 
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practised that mode of notation. Kiosewettera calls attention to the fact 
that) the Arab scale having eeveuteeu intervals^ the Arabs were able to write 
and actually did write music witli their figures^ employing the numbers one 
to eighteen for the first ootavci one to tliirty-five for two ootaveS) and so on. 
May it not bo from this aiioieut use of the Arab figures in musical writing 
that tlie employment of the some figures for tlie figuiud bass, in which a 
simplo number denotes a diord, oanie into vogue 7 It is possible and verjr 
promible. 

The old Spanish music, tliat whidi is m^eserved in Andalusia under tlie 
name of mafias, rondefias, pla^eraiy etc., differing gp'eatly from the holeroa of 
oomio operas and eluding the modem notation, is certainly of Arab oiigiu. 
Who are they who luive preserved it in the tradition of this country ? An 
eastern race, a iioiiiadio race, tliat of thoso Bohemians wlio, coming from 
Egypt about the fourteenth century, and perhaps befoiu tliat from India, 
spread themselvos throughout Europe and wore called gitanoi in Spain, 
inttgatri in Italy, gipsies in England, tigmier in Germany, and tzigani in 
Russia, whilst naming themselves pharaoM> 

These nomads, mth tlioir immutable customs, who are still to>day not 
only in Spain but in Russia the same in physique and moral oliaraoter as 
Cervantes has depicted thorn, have carried and retained eveiywhere the 
ancient songs of their problematic country. As the musicians of the people, 
formed into troupes of singers and donoers, they have everywhere spread riie 
form and sentiment of their antique melodies. “It was through them,” oon- 
dudes Viardot, “ that, iii Russia as in Spain, popular musio took or kept 
the oriental oharacter } It was from them that in Moscow, at the foot of tne 
towers of the Kremlin, I listened to the same songs ns in the gardens of 
the Alhambra of Granada. In both places I had heard from their lips a 
living echo of the Arab music.” 




CHAPTER XI 

TRIBAL LIFE OF THE EPIC PERIOD 

BY Dr. JULIUB WELLHAUSEN 
ProfossOT In tlie Dnlveralty of QBttingen 

FbopiiJD -crho ora unlearned in the ore apt to asaume that it executes 

itself i or at least they think it absolutely ueoeBsary that law and the exeon- 
tion of law should go hand in liaiid* But in tlie piimitive stages of huniau 
society it was not so. The law existed long before there was any magis- 
traoy to carry it into effect, and even after magisterial authority liad own 
establi^ed, it frequently le^ not only the pursuit, but tlie execution of law 
to the parties oonoeriiea^ An instrnotire picture of suoh a state of thinge is 
found lu the ooploua literature that has been preserved with regard to the 
Epic Period of the ancient Arabs, t.e., the i^eriod immediately preceding 
their amazing irruption into the world’s history through the gate of Islam< 
The desert lias imprinted its stamp upon the Ape^. They are particu- 
larly interesting for tliis very reason, that by tlie desert they have, so to speak, 
been arrested at what is in many reapeots a very primitive stage of develop- 
ment. Yet we must not imagine tiiem roving about it like wild animals, 
gathering together for temporary ends and dispersing just ns tiioy please. 

a matter of fact, they have no settled abodes, they are not tied to the 
soil nor linked with one another by a fixed domicile, and consequently they 
are not organised on the basis of looidity, according to districts, towns, and 
villages. But they have instead an inner principle of association and organi- 
sation, of union and distinction, inherent m the very elements of race. It is 
the principle of conaanguinity, of kinship. For the Arab, his political genets, 
his differentia epeeificat, are innate as indSible oharaoteristios. He knows the 
clou to which he belongs, and the stock to which his clan belongs; tlie tribe 
or nation of which tlie stock is a pai't, and the larger group that inoludea the 
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tribe or nation, Aesociations are regarded by them ne natural units, founded 
on oonsonguinit^, and they stand in a olose and natural rdntionship, one to 
another, oon'esponding to nearer or remoter degrees of consanguinity (by 
the fatlier’s side) so that their statistios assume me form of a genealogy. 

Among the onoieiit Hebre^vs this form survived even after they had set- 
tled in towns and villages j Isaac was the father of the nations of Israel and 
Edom, Israel the father of twelve tribes, Judah the fatlior of fire lineages, 
and each lineage in its turn father or grandfather of olans and fomlSes. 
Suoh a prlnoiple of organisation is equ^ly servioeable for settlement or mi- 
gration, for war or peaoe | and being independent of all conditions of fixed 
localities, it makes the tribe as mobile as an army. For an army, too, 
must possess an organisation adaptable to eyeiy place, and as suitable to a 
hostile oountry ns to its own. But an army is broken up into artifioial divi- 
sions I the men may be put into one branch or another at will, and the place 
of the individual in the whole scheme is notified 1^ artificial marks of ^s- 
tiiiction. Witli the Arabs, on the other hand, the form is indistinguishable 
from the substance, they are horn into their cadres, and their uniform is, as 
it were, innate to them. The doscr or remoter circles of kindred, from the 
clan to the nation, are their companies, battalions, and regiments, which in- 
olnde not only the fighting men, but their wives and children also, though 
tlie latter take no direct part in any fight. 

The two moat important stages of the political affinity are the highest 
and ^e lowest, the two poles, as it were, of the system ; tlie intermeaiete 
stages are less important because they assume the qualitlea of one pole or 
the other, aooording to ciroumstances. The highest assooietion, wmoh we 
oaU the tiiho, includes all the families which migrate together regularly, 

which make the circuit of certain hunting-grounds, often great distanoes 
apart, aooording to the season of tlie year. One tribe will not contain more 
tnsji a few thousand souls] if it exceeds that number, it becomes too large 
for common migration and pasturage and is obliged to divide. The lowest 
Is the clan, whiaU oQUBlsts of families vritliin the nearest degrees of kinelup, 
which invariably pitch their tents olose together in n oommon quarter (jSdr% 

Beyond tlie tribe the bond of oonsauguinitr does not brealc off abruptly j 
it embraoes also the group of suoli tribes wbion stand in any sort of histono 
relation to one anotiier. But in tliis wider cirole the ties of Iduship oease to 
be really effective. 

The Arabs as a whole, though linked together by oommunity of speeob, 
of intelleotunl acquirements and social forms, are not really a nation ; neither 
oan the larger groups into whioli they have split up be called nations ; Ihe 
nation is tlie tribe. The tribe is the source and the limit of political oUigo- 
tion ; what lies outside tlie tribe is alien. This does not mean that a pei'* 
petuol and open helUm mnitm owitra omna prevails in Arabia ; the relations 
of the tribes among themselves vary greatly, and may he friendly as a result 
of kinship and treaty. But inasmuch as the idea of oommon duty of man to 
man does not exist among &era, and no moral law is valid beyond the tribb,' 
everybody alien from the tribe is an enemy os a matter of ooursok If he is 
caught in tlie hunting-grounds of the triro without a speoiol seourify, he 
is an outlaw and fair game. ^^TVlien I and my people were tormented with 
hunger,” says on old Bedouin, ** God sent me a man who was travelling alone 
with ills wife and his herd of camels ; I slew him and took his wife and 
oamels for my own.” He considers the murder perfectly lawful, and is only 
Burorlsed that a stranger should presume to rove about the country with his 
wife and hie cattle ana witiiout a strong escort. 
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Yet the nerrow bouncle o£ the tribal oommunity aie capable o£ enlav^re. 
menh Tiiere are means whereby even tlie alien oan attain the seourity of a 
member of the tribe. If ha seizes tlm hem of his enemy's garment from bo- 
hind) ov ^ turban, or Icnots his rope with his own, 

lie has nothing further to fear. If he succeeds in oreepiug into the other's 
tent, or in being introduced and entertained there by the ^Yife or child, hie 
life is sacred. The sanctity of the hearth is unknown among the Arabs, even 
their altar is not a hearth and is without any fire ; but, on tlie other hand, the 
tent and those within it are sacied, and even to touch, the tent-cords from 
outside renders a stranger safe from attack. By a saoramental not, accom- 
panied with a simple Sam of words, he disarms his enemy tmd assures his 
own safety. Of course protection is not always stolen, as it were, in this 
fashion, it may be extended voluntarily ; for example, there are oases wlien 
the man who grants protection flings his mantle over the one who implores 
it, thus making him out as his own property which no man may injure. 

If a foreign trader desires to travel through the tribe without peril, one 
of its members must give him a safo-condiiot ; very often he merely gives 
him some recognisable piece of liis own property to take with lilm as a pass- 
port or charter of legitimation, ^e relations wliioh arise in this manner are, 
for the moat part, transitory.^ 

Bat there are also permanent and hereditary relations of this sort, based 
in part upon oontraot and oath. A member of a tribe may allow a stronger 
to sojourn permanently with his clan, and by adoption into the olan the so- 
journer is considered naturalised by the whole tribe. Not individuals only, but 
whole dans and families oan thus be naturalised, and instances thereof ave not 
uncommon. A fresh element is consequently grafted on the pure tribal stock 
in these sojourners or protSgds. In a few generations they may amalgamate 
with the tribal stock, out as fresh batches are constantly coming in from 
without, the distinction between the two elements within the tribe remainB. 

Consanguinity and oontignity combine to weld tlie tribe together ; ex- 
ternal bonds there ore none. Blood-relationship is the higher and sti'onger 
principle, and neighbourhood passes into brotherhood. All political and 
militaiy duties ace looked upon as obligations of blood or brotherhood. The 
relations of the individual to larger associations and the community as a 
whole are precisely the same in ohameter, though less intimate in degree, as 
those whlcu bind him to his own &nnily. There is no ret pvhliM in enntra- 
distiuotion to domestic concerns, no difference, in foot, between what is pub- 
lic and what is private. In princijde, at least^ liu men have the same rights 
and duties, and no man has one-sided rights or duties. Everytliing is 
based on reoi^rooity, on loyalty and fellowship, and the complementary notions 
of duty and right, of ruler and subjeoti of patron and client, are expressed by 
one and the same word. There are neither officers nor offioicls, neither jailers 
nor executioners. There is no magisterial authority, no sovereign power, 
separable from the association and the individual, with a revenue of its own 
drown from taxation and an independent administration by official organisa- 
tion. The fimotions of the community are exermsed by all its members 
eoually. The prerogative and obligations of the state as we understand it, 
which can only be fitly disoharged byito oivil officers, are to tlie Arab things 
that the individual is bound to do, not under oompnlsion from without, but 
from the corporate feeling of neighbourhood and brotherhood. By his oWn 
active exertions tho individual has constantly to create afresh those things 

^ A guest wLom the shadow of (he tent has rendered soorod Is after a certain time dismissed 
and resuinea his Journey. 
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-which ^ith \is are permanent organieotlonB and InstltnUonCa which load or 
Bcein to lead an independent life of their own. The Arabs stop at the foun- 
dations, building no upper story upon them whioh could be handed over 
rea^-mnde to iheir heirs and in which they might live at tlieir ease. 

In other wor^, among ^e Arabs politiofd relations are moral, for morality 
is oondned within the limits of the tnbe. Political organisation is repre** 
sented by the corporate feeling which finds expression in the exercise of the 
duties of brotherhood. These reqtiireaman to say “good day** to his fellows, 
or God bless you,’* if anyone sneezes, not to shut^imBelf up from others, 
nor to take offence easily, to visit the sick, to pay the lost honours to the dead, 
to feed the poor in time of dearth, to protect and oare for the widow and 
the orphan; likewise to slaughter a camel now and again in winter, to 
arrange sports and there regale the rest with its flesh, for no man slaughters 
for himself alone, and every such occasion is a feast for the whole ooiupany. 
Such are the common demonstrations of brotherly kindness by which corpo- 
rate spirit is kept alive under ordinary ciroiimstanceB. But the greatest 
duty in which all others oulmiuate is to help a brother in need. Political duty 
therefore occupies an essentially sutodinate place. The great thing in tul 
oases is tlmt the individual should act and should see himsdf now to get along, 
but, of course, he is quite at liberty to concert measures with his comrades. 
The rest are only bound to assist him in time of need, and then ^ey must 
answer to lua call without asldng whether be is r^ht or wrong ; as he has 
brewed, so they must drink. The whole tribe does not aI^vay8 rise at once, 
the primary obligation rests with the clan. The clan has the right of inheri- 
tance together with the next duty of paving the debts of any member of it, 
delivering him from oaptivity, acting ns his oompurgatoTs, and assisting him 
in procuring vengeance or paying mulcts. The larger associations only 
become involved when the need is great, and more particularly in coses of 
enmity with another tribe. 

It will readily he imagined that a oommunity based so exclusively on 
mutual fellowship does not fulfil its tasks very satisfaotoTily, (md that the 
system is not particularly workable. There are many indolent or refraotory 
members who do not fulfil their duties towards the oommuni^ for look of 
ooeroion from without, and because the only pressure that can m brought to 
bear upon them, the shame of falling short in the eyes of tlieir Irinsfolk or in 

S ublio opinion, is of no avail against ti^ir oowardico or perverse obstinacy. 

[oreover, individued liberty of aotlon is too little restrioted by a due regard 
for the interests of the community. There is nothing to prevent a man from 
undertaking ou his own aocouiit a raid whioh may kindle a flame of war that 
will wrap his whole tribe in its oonfla^ation and even spread beyond. Or 
by the admittanoe of a stranger into lus tent and his clan, whicli he regards 
ns an obligation of honour and of religion, he may involve his tribe in great 
difficulties h^ imposing on them the burden of henceforth protecting the said 
stranger against his pursuers who may be seeking to ari'est luin for some orime. 

Gut a more fruitful source of discord than individual cases of friction is 
the competition between the tribe and the olan. There is no doubt that 
these polar associations did not spriiig fi‘om the same root, but differ in their 
very origin ; the tribe probably ooalesoed under the rule of a communistio 
matriar^al system (endogamous), while the olan is based oh an atistocratio 
patriarohal system (exogamous)*. At the present time the tribe is regarded 
os merely an expansion of the olan, both being held together by the same 
paternal consanguinity. Gut the degrees of political kmsbip vary, the ties 
of blood have not the same foroe throughout ; they act for move effectively 
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in the smaller oirde than in the larger. The individual stands in no direct 
relation to the tribe j his oonneotion with it is through tlie intermediate 
links of ^e clau and the family j his membership in the oommiinitr is ooii- 
ditioned by his membership of tlie subordinate groups. As a rule* therefore, 
the indiviaud finds that his skin is nearer to him than his shirt whenever the 
interests of tribe and elan diverge. And it goes without saying that tills is 
-very often the case. 

The defects of the system are to some extent ooinpeusated^ by oertain 
rudiments of government to be found among the Arabs. Tliere is a leading 
aristooraoy j we olans have their chief, ana a head oMef, the said^ is at tlie 
head of every tribe. The position of all these olilefa depends upon voluntary 
recognition of the faot that tiiey are fitted to hold it by their personal cLuaU<* 
ties and their fortune. They are spontaneously appointed by tlie oommon 
voioe, witiiout eleotloii or any similar processt and though tliere is an incli- 
nation to make the authority hereditary and the sons reap the advantage of 
gratitude felt toward tlieir fatliers, yet each mau must, by Ms own ability, 
anew make good his claim to tlie bonoum he has inherited if he is to remain 
in power and public esteem. The word of these chieftains carries most 
weight in tlie assemblies in which they meet every evening to talk, dispute, 
and deliberate. The sotd gives the oasting vote. He decides, for in- 
stance, when the tribe shall start on Its migrations and when it shall encamp. 
GeneraUy speaking, however, the oluefa and the m'd liave no advantage 
over the rest in prmlege, hut only in obligation. Among the Arabs noileue 
ollige is no empty phrase, but a substantim truth. The nobles must distin- 
gM&i themselves above tive rest in the duties inoumbent upon all ; they must 
take on their slioulders the burden whioh otliers pass by, and out of their 
own abundance make good tlie deficit caused by laoic of corporate feeling in 
the multitude. They must be liberal in oil things { must uot spare weir 
blood in feud nor their goods in peace $ they mnst entertain the stranger, 
maintain the widow and the orphan, feed tlie hungry and help the debtor to 
pay. The principal share in beoriug the common burden ^le to the said* 
In return he receives the fourth port of all booty, but he uevortlieless often 
spends bis whole fortune for the common stock ; bis position brings him 
honour and reputation, but never gain, and tberefore does not procure 
him the envy oi baser natures. But nis most important duty is to maintain 
the unity oi the tribe and to oheok the disintegration to whicli it is liable 
from individual selfisliness and the particularism of the various clans. He is 
there to step into the breadi, as tlio biblical phrase bns it. He is the horn 
roedlator oud peacemaker. 

For all tliat, he can only negotiate and apply moral pressure* He is but the 
first among equals ; he baa great auUionfy out no supreme power, and in 
the last resort tliat is not enough either for the external or internal affairs of 
the oor^nnity. In -war there is no tiioughb of compulsory service, no idea 
of discipline, of absolute command and obedience, if one clan -svill not go 
out witli the rest, it separates from them and liardens its heart against tlimr 
mockery and contempt. If the men will not follow their leader, he some- 
times has recourse to an attempt to put (hem to slmme by setting up bis 
sword and thieatenine to fall upon it, unless he is obeyed. Danger from 
without is, however, readiest means of inducing them to submit to a 
single will, whereas the lack of a central sovereign authority is much more 
sor^ felt in internal affairs. 

Tbs only function of the ancient community, apart fram self-defence, is 
the iQitintenauce of peace within its own borders, and the means to this end 
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is the law. The OUl Teatamonti foi inatEiuDe, knows nothing o£ adminis^' 
tratlon as a function of the slate : to rule is to judgct and the geneiio term 
for Tiller is judge. 

The Arabs are not without law, though with them its limits are wider 
and less strictly defined than with us and include the decision of questions 
which do not lead to impeaolmients and law>suits, but refer to duties, not 
rights. 

Tliey also have judges who administer justice. Disputes between fellow 
tribeanien are brought under dlaouesion in the dally palaver and are there 
settled without any legal formalities. But international disputes, t.s., mat- 
ters disputed between members of different tribes, may also be settled 
by law, if both parties agree to choose an arbitrator to whom they will 
refer the decision. Anyone may undertake this office ; in difficult oases a 
seer or priest la frequently applied to, or some other man wlio enjoys general 
confidence and 1ms a reputation for exceptional wisdom. The arbitrator 
soiiietimes mokes the parties swear to accept his verdict, whatever it may 
be, but his buslnosa is meroW to dUcovcr and interpret the taw, and he 
has no power to aiiforco it. The dilutants consequently apply to the judge 
merely to learn the rulos of the law, not to sue for and obtain their nghts. 
His judgment has no legal force and docs not entail the execution of the 
sentence, with ivhioh, iiifaot, it has nothing to do. 

An instance of what appeara to us so singular a state of things, may 
make the matter clearer. Shortly before Moliammed’e arrival at Meffina, a 
man of that city went to law with a Bedouin from the neighbourhood before 
a wise woman about a sum of money, camels. The woman decided in. 
^vour of the man of Medina $ he was a well-known person, Suwaid, the sou 
of Samit, bv name. When tliey came to the parting of the ways, Suwaid 
said to the Bedouin, ** Who will be surety that thou wilt pay me the camels ? ** 
The other promised to send them os soon as he reached home. But Suwaid, 
not satisfied witli this, wrestled -with liis debtor, tlirew him, and bound him. 
He then carried lum off to Medina and kept him in oustody, until his kins- 
men redeemed him by paying him what he owed. 

Criminal jurisdiotion, os we underatand it, is rendered impossible bv the 
absence of a supreme authority, a magisterial tribunal. Alwough fidelity 
to one's kindred is a moral law and the violation of it a sin, yet the Arabs 
have nob readied the abstract oonception of crime against the community at 
large, still less of punishment infiioted by tlie community — since for the 
community to oast off a troublesome or unworthy uiember is not, strictly 
speaking, a puuislunent. They only recognise private offences, and Uie 
punishment of these is tiie business of the mdividuol. There is no official 
process of investigation with the coercive metliods of vigorous oross-exami- 
nation. If anything is stolen, the owner proolnims hie loss aloud and lays 
the thief under a ourae unless he restores the missing ai'tiole, imd aU his 
aooomplioes likewise, unless they tell what tliey know of it. If murder or , 
manslaughter has been oominitted by an unknown hand and this or that 
man is sumieoted of being tlie pei'petrator, his dan takes an oath of 
purgation for him, which may, however, bo counterbalanoecl by on oath 
to the opposite effect on die part of the dead man's dan. 

The punishment of an offence is of course left to the sufferer. It is his 
business to see how he eon best get oompensation for the wrong done him 
and to seek for help wherever ho may find it. He is not forbidden to take, 
vengeance into his own hands, nor is there any eompulslon to make him have , 
recourse to law instead of so doing. The mdividuol may, of his own free 

H. W.— VOt, Till. U 
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will, refrain from violent meaeures, if he pleases, and may enter into negoti- 
ations, which are then condaoted on the basis of a legal principle, of an inner 
materiel law. But if, instead of avenging himaelf, ho resorts to legal pro- 
ceedings, the question is' never one of the punishment of a crime, — which, 
indeed, could hardly be settled by agreement between the contending 
parties,— but merely of compeneation for a 1 obs» Compensation oan 
given for eveJ^tbing for which vengeance might be exacted. All orlmes 
are treated in the same manner by the law, and nsseBsed as economic damage. 
Every loss of honour, property, or life oan be appraised by agreement j they 
all have their price in cornels. Vengeance is not tliereby appeased, but if 
revenge is relinquished, the law demands no more. 

The worst and moat serious orime is bloodshed. Malice or aooident, war 
or peace, make no dlSereiice to this; Its natural and primary oousoqueiice 
is blood-revenge. This is, in the drat place, the duty of the next heir, but 
it qnlokiy extends to others, for the elan of the slayer does not desert him, 
but takes hla part, and consequents also the slain man's whole olan naturally 
helps die avenger against them. The i‘eault is a state of war between the two 
clans, which duds expression in occnsionol murders, often at long intervals. 
All members of the elan are conslddred accomplices ; they espouse one 
another's quarrel as in wai*, and fall victims to vengeanoe without clistiiiction 
of persons. Every new member is a fi'esh motive for vengeanoe, and tlius 
revenge incessantly breeds revenge. Thus blood-revenge necessarily results 
in blood-feud between the clans. It has been supposed tliat blood-feuds 
are only carried on between two hostile ti'ibes, and not between kindred 
clans belonging to the same tribe, as tliat would oonstitute a breach of tribal 
unity . But iha pieaMvaiion of tribal unity is n moral axiom only, and in* 
oapaole of keeping Uie centrifugal forces under effective oonirol. The olon’a 
tight of feud is undisputed, an^ as a matter of fact, blood-feuds are carried 
on also within tlie tribe os 'well as without. The duty of vongoance is more 
vividly realised tliou duty to the tribe $ it is a sacred primary law which takes 
preoeaence of all politioid considerations. Even if urotlier slays brother in 
the same olan, the result is a blood-feud, though the oases on record are as 
a rule supposititious, not real, just as mmilar oases are treated by the Qreeks 
as tragic problems in the OmsUia and the (Edipodeia. 

Law can be substituted for revenge in murder as in other orlmes, tlmt is 
to say, even blood-guiltiness oou be paid off in money, t.s., in oamols. This 
is done by agreement between debtor and oreditor or between tlie dans of 
both ; and when the agreement is brought about, the sonroe of tlie blood- 
feud is estopped. In quarrels witbin the tribe it is the duty of ^e ohiQ&, 
and of the head chief more partioularly, to induce the disputants to consent to 
an accommodation by law, They then negotiate as between two belligerent 
powers : they oan only mediate for peace, not impose it. Sometimes they are 
successful, aomotlmes not. Heooa and Medina turnip tlie best iustanoes of 
both results. Very often the disputants do not make peace until tlieir 
strength is utterly exhausted. Then the balance-sheet is drawn up, the 
debit and credit in dead and wounded oompnred, and the difference made up 
in oamels. 

But it is obvious that in this case the inoongrulty between what ven- 

f eance demands and what the law accords is too glaring. The Arabs are 
eenly alive to this fact, and it is not considered hoiiouralne to accept oamelfl 
as satisfaction for a murder— to sell blood for millq as their phrase goes. 
Vengeanoe is far better appeased by positive amends on a less unequal soale, 
by blood for blood, an eye for an eye, end a tooth for a tootli. This is some- 
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times made bv peaceful meauS) and that is wliat is culled idlio. The crimi- 
nal is not sheltered by hia own people) but is handed over to the avenger 
that he may requite him for what he Ims done< If the heritage of 
vengeance has passed to a child) the e: eoiitiou is often deferred till his 
lnajorit3^ 

By this means the quarrel is confined to tlie parties immediately concerned) 
tho clans are not implicated, blood-revenge does not degenerate into blood- 
feud, nor does it e^eed in tho heat of passion tlie measure of stiiot retribu- 
tion. As n mattei* of fact tnlio appears to have been common in cases 
of mere bodily injury. An amusing iustance is recorded in tiie life of 
j\lohnmmed. At uie battle of Bedr he ranged his men in a long straight 
TOW) forming them into line with the sliaft of a spear. In bo doing he struck 
somewhat heavily upon the body of a man whose figure projected beyond 
the straight lino, oud the iiidividuid, whose name and nice oi'e exactly re- 
corded, complained of his violence. Mohammed promptly offered hia envn 
body and said, **Tako unto thyself the talio,** wliioh, however, the other 
maguanimously declined to do. Prom this wo see thot also a military 
commander in the exorcise of hia ofiic^l functions differs in nothing from a 
private person in tlie eyes of tlie law. Imagine a scene of this sort between 
o/ficer and private on a modern parade-ground ! 

If, however, it is not a question of satisfaction for mere corporeal injuries, 
but of blood for blood, tlie situation becomes far more difficult j for if mulct 
is unwillingly taken, talio is far more umvilliiigly given. It is tlie direst 
disgrace for auy olnn to give up one of its membei's, no matter wliat his 
crime, into tlie hands of another clan which intends to put him to death } 
rather will they slay liim themselves. Hence the tnlio, though an efficacious 
means of keeping blood-revenTO within bounds and blunting its dangerous 
edges ns far ns the peace and unity of the tribe are concerned, cannot be 
piuotically enforoed in tlie ancient Arabic community, bcoaueo it has no 
sovereign power over tlie tribe. 

The first Arabio community with sovereign powers was established by 
Mohammed iu the city of Medina, not upon tlie basis of blood, which 
naturally tends to diversity, but upon that of religion, which is equally 
binding on all. There for the first time the talio becomes effective, there 
it can be enforced. The conimuni^, at tiie head of which God stands, and 
the prophet as God’s representative, has power to deliver the sliedder of 
blood over to the avenger, and it is the duty of the oominuu^ to see fhat 
this is done. **Iii the talio ye have the life,” says tlie S^ran; and a 
oommoutary is provided by the hideous anai'oliy, conjured up by blood-feuds, 
wliioh prevailod in Medina before the coming of Mohammed — life , was 
tlieii indeed impossible. And in another the Koran says, '^If n 
man have slain one person unlawfuUv, it is as if lie had slain all men.” 
In other words tlie murder of an individual is to be regarded os a Crime 
committed against tho wliolo commuiuty, and tlie whole body must see to it 
that lawful vengeance may have its course. The ^eoution of vengeance is,' 
however, still loft to tlie rightful avenger ; and ho is at liberty to exercise 
his right or renounce it, either freely or for a price. The talio is not yet a 
pumwment, it is only the transition slmgc to it from revenge. 

Orinn^y even laluiu knew nothing of the oapitid puifiahmeut pub- 
licly inlliotod, of a ritual exeoutiou by tho community and its officeis, at 
least not in oases of mui'der or manslaughter. Even in the earlier coll- 
ate there were eiioimous diffioultles in wway of tlie exeouttou of a Mos- 
lem who had not sJied innocent blood. Apnit from the talio the official 
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inflaotiou of cnpitnl piiiiishiufint was hardly possible, for os long oe Arab 
fiontinient aiu'vived, tlio people oould not ^raap the distinction between an 
executioner and a iiinrderei*. A change did not take place until witli the 
accession of the Abbasids the Inmians took the reins of gorernment from 
the Arabs and brought with them Itttnian conceptions of state and law. 

On tlie other hand, tlie Hebrews, near kinsmen of the Arabs, arrived at 
just conceptions of capital crime and capital punisliment fifteen hundred 
yeai’s earlier than they. According to the Hwrew view, the guilt of sin, 
which is held to be an offence ag^nst tlie Deity, weighs upon tlie whole 
coinmimity, until the actual perpetrator of the orinio is extirpated or purged 
out of its mi^t. The sentence of death is carried out by the whole com- 
munity and takes the form of stoning, its oharacteristio features being tliat 
every man of the congregation talcea part in it and oasts his stone. iKHirder 
and luandaughter, indeed, are not as yet classed among tlie offences against 
God, for which capital punishincut at the hands of tlie community is due ; 
bloodshed is in the main a private wrong still, and its punisliment is left 
to tlio injured person. But it is not ossooiatad with hlood-feud between 
clans, and tiie criminal is not protected by his family. Blood-revenge is 
tamed already and restricted by law to what we know as tlie tnlio. The 
sliedder of blood is abandoned by his family, tlie heir and avenger may pur- 
sue and slay him. Sliould ho take refuge in a sanctuary, he is safe if he 
has shed blood by miechanoo only. Otherwise the sanctuary affords him no 
proteotioii. It is the right and duiw of the community, represented by its 
elders, to drag him away from the mtar and hand him over to the avenger. 
The act of slaughter is always left to the latter ; the oeremonlal infliotion of 
capital punishment, execution by the congregation, is never the penalty 
assigned for murder or luanslaughtor. But the avenger is not allowed to 
take « ransom for the murderer or give him his life. X^or here the idea 
insinuates itself that bloodshed is not only a wrong and injury done to the 
individual, but a crime, that is to say an offence against God. The murderer 
has sinned also aguost the Deity, and liis guilt lies upon the whole oom- 
munity, until they are rid of him. 

Th^ the religious obligation of the oommunity, to wash away tlie blood 
slied withiu its borders, ^es hand in hand with the individual oUigation of 
vengeance. If the murderer cannot be discovered, vengeance is impossible; 
but a syiubolical ceremony is substituted for the purifioation of die com- 
munity, and the city within whoee borders a man is found dead by an 
unknown hand must slay a cow in place of the murderer. 

We see that among the Hebrews Hie ideas of crime and punishment had 
their root in religion; tlie orime is an offence against God, and its puniali- 
meiit is the purging of the oominunity from this offence ; execution is the 
only real punishment, and must be distinguislied from t^io ou tiie one hand 
and mere chastisement ou the other. 

Among the Arabs tlie religious root of the penal law hoe withered away 
and nothing but human vougeance is left. This can hardly be the ancient 
conception. Vengeance itself is in its origin not a human passion merely, 
it is likeivise a religious duty. True, this duty was originally believed to 
Jiave been imposed, not by the Almigh^, hut by a demon. And this demon 
was the wrathful spirit of the murdered man himself, who would not let his 
clan rest until they had given him to drink the mu^orer’s blood for whioh 
he thirsted. Wo can still find traces of this belief among the Arabs. 
Amon^t them the avenger of blood is under a solemn vow, exactiylike tlio 
man wo has to offer sacrifice or fulfil any other religloua duty; he may 
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not wash nor oomb his hair, nor drink wine, with many otlier prohibitions 
of the same kind. As he acootnnlisUes tlie act of vengeance, he must oaU 
upon the name of him for whom he takes it, in a brief form of woids; tlieii 
lie is free and returned from tlie state of sanotiftcation and uncleanness to 
that of cleanness and common life; exactly like a soorificQi' ^ter he has 
made a saoriflce* 

But these aie petrified remnius, as it were, of a motive that has no pres> 
ent potency. The poetry which has oomo down to us invariably speaks 
only of tlie ungovernablo rage of the avenger, not of the person to be 
avenged ; of burning pain in the breast of the suTvivor, which demands relief 
at any price ; and of the shame which weighs him down as long as tlie mur> 
derer still treads tlie earth alive. Moi'covei* — and this is a partmularly strik- 
ing point —Teligloii has not retained ojiy influence upon aotual law amongst 
the ancient Arabs, apart, pariiax^s, hrom the process of inquiry by oiirse 
and oath. 

Ancient Arab law is singularly profane, dry, and formless ; it is through- 
out a matter of bargain ana contract^ for oven the penal law operates only 
through compensation and payment. 

Suoli, in brief outline, is the ])ictuM of tlie Arabic community, a oom- 
mnnity devoid of suxweme autliority and executive power. Wo are fond of 
calling it patriaiuhal, but what do wo mean by the phrase? Of the amenities 
of family life we find no trace, nor any trace of patviarc]ialj|uar^anBhip. 
Eaoh man has to give Ins help, if anything is to be done. ^Hiere is more 
scope in sucfii a oommunity for the msplay of courage, eelf-Baorifioe, and 
brotherly kindness than in our own, where tlie state seems to work Eke a 
maoliiue for wliioli we have inei'oly to provide the fuel. It is a pity, however, 
that so fair an opportunity is not put to the fullest use. In critical oases, 
the corporate feeliug on whicli the whole system depends is often shown by 
but few. Tliere are hitohes and difliciilties every whei'e, though in the deseit 
the couditions of life ore very simple, narrow, and easy to understand, its 
interests very uniform. No progressive oivilisaliou can develop in tliia 
iasluou; the desert is enough m its^l to render development, dii&oult. 
These woalc foundations will bear no aspiring Buperstructuiu, Not even 
iiidividufll liberty, as wo understand it, i^eaps advantage from tlio absence 
of bhe cooroion of tho state. For if the sense of kinship be too weak to con- 
trol the wicked and force tbo indolent to fulfil the duties ijicumbejit upon 
them, yet it is strong enough to x>rovent the growth of intellectual freedom 
in circles that ])08aoBS and exercise it. Such ImerW can only tbrive in a state 
which, like Noah’s arlr, contains nil kinds Of animals and lets them do as they 
please, iiot in a society of kinsmen whioh lays a spall upon llioiv members 
from within, though it can im^iosc no coercion from without. 

The communities of Europe started, as there are many evidehoes to 
allow, from primitive conditions like those in whioh the Arabs pi the desert 
have remained. It is well that we sliould bear this iu mind, and so eatiinatp, 
guantcB moUs erat ronmutm oendere ffenteijii what amount of labour ^vas lu- 
quirod to create a stable system of law, iudependoiit of tlie incUviduol. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF LAW IN ISLAM 

Bv Dr, I. GOLDZlHBlt 
PrafesMY iu the Univei'altsr of B»dai)Ciit. oto. 

In studying tlie lines along wliicli Islam Ims dovelopod we are confronted 
with a singular antithesis within the faltli itself. It is^ the outcome of a 
revolutionary movement wliioh arose to declare war against the past of the 
Arab nation and of all other nations wjliioh it subdued by the intlileas sword 
of Islam. Yet it had scarcely taken the first step iu its oai‘eei\ before invest- 
iuff with little short of saaramental importance on idea so wholly alien to the 
spint of subversion and revolution tliat it seems to us rather a palladium of 
the most rigid coneervatism. This is the idea of the suniia. 

Sunna means traditional usage, or oustom hallowed by anoestral use, by 
praotioo transmitted through post generations. He who violates this oustom 
trespassos against the Holy of holies, against Bometliin^far above any articlo 
of a legal code drawn up with all the mature consideration and cool dolibei'a* 
tioii ot tho judicial mind ; he had sinned against tlie pious rovei’ence due to 
the days of old. This is the view wliioh luulerlies tlie sanctity of the sunna. 
Trauslatod into legal phraseology siuma might accordingly be denominated 
right by custom, hut a better idea of its moaning may be gained by compar- 
ing it ivith tlie moret mr^orUm or uaua longmua of tho Romans, l^or the 
determining factor in it is not its cstablialied ebaraoter but tlie liigh osteoiu 
in whicli itlms been hold from remote antiquity. 

All this (to return to the proposition from which we started) is little in 
accord with a Bystom wliich origuiated witli a prophet of revolution who 
could nob say, as Jesus said of liimself, Uiat he was “not come to destroy 
hut to fulfil ~ at least, not as fur as the traditional iustltutlous of ilie 
Arabs were concerned. Mohainmod does, indeed, represent himself as restor- 
ing wlmt has been lost, os briimug back the golden age of religion to man, 
the rule of the din Ibrahim (the religion of Abraham) wliioh Had been lost 
h}’’ corruption and wickedness, and olScured by gross lieathonisin on its own 
native soil (for nccording to Mohammed the ICaa^ at Mecca is the tenmle of 
Abi’oliam and Ishiuael). But it is not tliis lu’otension which will enable us 
to grasp the signifioauoe of tho idea of the sunna iu Islam* 
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Ainaasing as it may sound, and oocustomed os wo are to associato tlio idea 
o£ the Buuna with the sheikhs who keep jealous watch over the holy places 
of Islam, sunua is not jprimarily on Islamite word, nor is the idea it expresses 
peculiar to Islam. It is deeply rooted in tlie ethical sentdraent of the very 
heathenism which the prophet arose to overthrow. Simna is an idea whiou 
Islam adopted from Arab heathenism, and which, in the change of meaning 
it underwent in this new sphere, became one of die main pillars of tlie new 
system. 

The conception involved in the eunna, as defined at tlie beginning of this 
essay, represents^ the heathen Arab's ideal of life and the primitive idea of 
laws and morals in tribal life. In this respect there was no dmerenoe between 
die two olasses which went to make up the sum total of the Arab world, 
between the Bedouins and the dwellers iu towns. The mores ma^oinm were 
their law and their religion. The customs of their forgathers were their 
dogmas ; the praotloes that had come down to them from Ihe remote past 
were their saoraments. To infringe these wrs criminal sacrilege. If the 
cult of tribal foUowship and regard for the duties aiising out of ^is associa^ 
tion constitute the sum total oi moraliiy, how much more imperativelv did 
the pclnoiplo apply to tlie maintenoiiaa of a supeiaenaual fellowebip with the 
geiieratioiia of the past. 

Hence, in the persecution with which the world of Arab heathenism 
received his preacl^g, Mohammed was not oonfrouted by opponents who 
defended the old state of things by arguments based on region, or wielded 
tlie weapons of serious controversy to refute his dootrines. The heathen 
Arabs had but one argumeut against the message proolaimed to them hv the 
visionary of Mecca — it was an innovation. He represents his heathen fellow- 
countrymen as putting forward this argument against himself in exactly the 
same manner os he represents the heathen nations of cdd. os hurling it at 
their prophets. ** If one soith to them, * Obey the laws which Allah sends 
you,’ tlien they say, ‘ We follow the oustoms of our fatbeis.' If one snith to 
thorn, * Come and adopt the religion which AUali hath revealed to his am- 
hossador,’ they answer, 'We arc satisfied with tha religion of our fathers.* 
When the evil-doers commit an evil deed they sa;^, * Thus we saw it done by 
our fathers, it is Alhili who oonuuands suoli things.'^ But they say, * We 
found that our fathers were on this road and we trMd in their steps. * 8peak 
and say — do I not proolaim to you a better thing than tlmt whereat ye found 
your fathers ? ” 

This plea, which constitutes, so to ^eak, the methodology of the struggle 


of the heatheu against the prophet, is, as it were, a constant element that 
pervades all the laments of the Korm\ over the stubbornuess of the heaths. 
They hate the prophet because he insulte their forefatliers, who were likewise 
his own. He is loekluff in filial piety. And the touchstone of his error U 
Ills antagonistic attitude toward the remote past. To the heathen his 
idols aro dear as “ lieiitages from the worthies who hove hequeatiied this 
inheritance.*’ 


Only a few decades elapsed before Islam had its own simna. The dement 
of antiquity in this case was, of ooursa, a figment; it anticipated for ijs jus- 
tification the generations yet to he bom, who should look up to this nmv 
standard as to something hallowed by tradition. It hod no warrant in the 
actual expedeiioe of successive generatious which had already regarded, it as 
inviolable. 

The Koran-t the oldest and most authoritative dooument of the Islamite 
movement, is nob a book whioli offwa to the belioyer a compiehensive body 
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of religious instriiotion suffloiont to satisfy all inquiries. What it pre-emi- 
nently does is to predispose religious sentiment to tlio aoceptance of the 
religion which arose on this foundation. Nor is it more complete if regarded 
as a statutory guide in qneetlonB of law, sinoe it takes noto of only a small 
and yery limited department of juridu^ needs. What it does is to predis- 
pose ethic^ sentiment in favour of the new aspects in whioh social life and 
the legid relations it involves are to ho considered. 

W^e tiieso sentiments gave precision to the fonii of those new stand- 
ards, Investing thorn with tiie oharaoter of divinely instituted laws, their 
substance drew its nourishment from alien sources, from new vieivs, which 
were a consequence of the great career iii history upon which the new 
Islamite oommunity entered soon after it come into existence. Much fresh 
territory was conquered. It was impossible that contact with foreign ele- 
ments should fail to implant &eah ideas in the Semitic mind, singularly 
recepUve as it is — ideas which were destined to give its dual sliape to tlie 
faith of Islam with whidi its adherents had embarked on their oonquering 
career. 

Without the effect produced on the religions sontimenl of Mohammedans 
by questions that arose under tlie influence of Oroek philosophy, there 
would have been no formulated system of Mohsanmedan dogmatics, and iu 
like manner the first impulse towards the oreation of a Mohammedan system 
of law was given by contact with two great spheres of civilisation ^ the 
Romaic and the Persian, tlie former in Syria and the latter in Mesopotamia. 
It has already been remarked that the infiueuco of Homan law on tlie 
sources of a legal system in Islam is attested by tlie veiy name given to 
jurisprudeuae in Islam from the beginning. It is oalled td Mkh reasonable- 
ness : and those who pursue the study of it are designated ihtkaha (singular 
These tenns, whioh, os we cannot fail to see, are Arabio tron^a- 
tioDS of theHomau andprtftfeTi^s, would be a clear indica- 

tion of one of tlie ohief sources of Islamite jurisprudence, even if ^ve had no 
positive data to prove that this influenco eictencled both to queBtiohs of the 
principle of legal doduotion and to particular legal provisions. 

The positive laws of the Kw<m^ and the few legal decisions made in par- 
ticular oases by the first ooliphs and other companionB of tlie pi'ophet at 
Medina in the early days of Islam, together with nil the legal customs retained 
from heathen days, were inadequate to serve for the state of things brought 
about by the great conquests and immense expansion of tlie Moidem empire. 
Even if all elements wliioh existed previously and all that came into being 
to meet the primary requirements of the new Mobiumnodau, society had 
sufQoed for an Arab commouivealtli ou an Islamite basis, the sum total of it 
idl would nevertheless have been inadequate to the needs of the new political 
fabric of Islam in countries subject to entirely different economic and 
social conditions, and amidst conqoei'ed peoples wiiose lives were ordered on 
a Bysteniatic legal basis. When Ldam subdued such ancient civilised 
peoples with the edge of tlie sword, it could not impose upon them tlio 
primitive conditions of life under whioh it had come forth into the wide 
world from the ateppes end oases of Arabia. It could mould the results of 
the historic past intoliarmoiiy with its oivn religious sentiment 5 but it could 
not destroy it, if for no other reason thou that it liad iiotliing to put in its 
place. Hence it had to leave many institutions in the conquered countries 
substantially as it found them. The problem first presontod itself In Syria, 
the first halting-plftco of the victorious advance of Islam. Tlie Korm and 
its earliest applicatious in practice made provision for family and matrimo'* 
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niol riglitB and rights of suoQossioiit but m'ovcd woi'se than meagre vhen 
applied to the privileges attaching to Uindea property iii a great agrioultural 
statoi or to the laws of oontraot and obl^atlon whioli, in mo countries con- 
Quored by Islam, -^rere ordered by the nzed standards of Roman law. In 
this department the heads of the new government hod to take over very 
ma^ ordinances of Roman law. 

But, even apart from the adoption of legal standards, Roman law exer- 
cised a notable in&uonce upon tlie legal thought of the new intruders into a 
country whose jurists had been trained in the soioutifio jurisprudence of the 
scliQol of Berytus. The influenoe exercised by the Roman legal methods on 
the system of legal deduction iu Islam is a more important factor in ^ his- 
tory of Moslem civilisation than even the direot adoption of particular points 
of law. By what systematic rules or what devices con deductionB be drawn 
from positive laws, written or traditional, which shall apply to newly arising 
ousee at law and to tlie deoUion of legal questloua for which the positive 
written law provides no answer ? In dfAling with this juridioal problem the 
Arab SStkha took their stand entirely npou the instmotion tliey had gained 
from oii'cles familiar with the work of Rome in tlie domain of law. The 
dualism of Avritteu law (Arabio, nasz) and unwritten law is a mere reflection 
of the dualism of Ugei wripUs (ehakfiamim^t and laffeB non serinto. Just so, 
about half a oonbury before, uie Je^vish jurists (tx word wluoh in its legal 
applioatiou is likewise a translation of tlie Roman term janwrudentei) bad 
been moved by tlieir intercourse with tlie Romans to m^e the hitherto un- 
recognised distinction between die tora the-hUehe-ihab^ or written laW| and 
the Ufa sAs-te'af-psA, or oral law. 

TJie application of principles and rules borrowed fiom tlie methodology 
of ^man jurispradenoe first made it possible to extend the limited leg^ 
material supplied by the Koran and the old deoisions whioli were accepted os 
the basis oi the law* to other departments of jnridioid activity, of which 
these authorities had had no prevision. The ram legi9 (iUa)^ the principle 
of presumption was applied to analogios (k^as) in words and things ; na^, 
lust 08 Roman legal practice gave great weight to tlie opinio prudenHum in 
legal deduotion, so the Islamite prudonUo assumed tlie prerogative of an 
authoritative eubjeotiTd opinio } for ra^, as it is called in Arabic, is a literal 
tranriaUon of the Latin term. Of all tlieso prmmples (which are not ex- 
hausted by the examples just cited) none more strikingly demonstrates the 
profound influenoe or Roman law on the development of legal opinion in 
Islam, than that which is known in Arabic as maoWia or the 

public weal and regard for the same. Tlie signiflcauce of this prinoiple lies 
m the license it giants to the interpreter of the law to ap^y tlie legal stand- 
ard in tlie manner best fitted to servo the piiblio weal and interests. Here we 
reoogniee the Roman standard of the stiffs puhftoa, wluoh gives the inter- 
pretor of Uio law the right, by interpretation, an ap^oatioji to ivrest a plain 
and unambiguous law into somefliing ^uite different from its original mew- 
ing, in the interests of tlie public weal. 

Suoli principles, derlvea from foreign iustruotors, served for the deduc- 
tion of Hohammediin law, ns soon as tiie teaoliers of tlie people felt the 
neoessity of withdrawing the domain of law from the oaprioious action of 
the sovereign and his instruments in the administration and judicatiire, which' 
had free play by reason of the meogreness of positive legal matter based 
upon genevall}" recognised authority. The Islamite jurists deolared that the 
conolusions at whi3i they had arrived on the bMis.of these principles 
(whioh, os wo have seen, were no part of Islam) were in harmony with the 
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true spirit of .Islivm, the rightful outcome of ita original character. This 
l)h0nomenon, ^hioli early came to maturity and was \ridBly accepted in 
Mohammedan theological oiroles as legal and of inclubitahlo authority, is of 
profound importance to our historic estimate and judgment of Islwn. What-* 
ever the ignorant men who stood by its oradld Have thought to be the 
meaning of l^e new word which they were charged to proclaim to the orien- 
tal worfdi the first step wMoh conquering Islam took on its victorious career 
taught it to Bocommodata itself to an alien spirit, and to mould its own 
IntSleotual heritage by influences which seem absolutely heterogeneous to a 
superficial observer. 

lu more than one point of ita doctrinal fabrio, Islam hi its early days 
was a borrower. Its founders were anxious, it is Ivue, to avoid the appear- 
ance of appropriating other men’s property. But loudly as they trumpet 
the principle, “Be different from them in all things” (^OhaUfuhnm) tlie 
reference here being ohiofly to Jews and Christians, their dooumeiits are 
crammed witli borrowings from the Soripburea of the very confessiona which, 
on ^eir own assertion, it was their leading principle to oppose. The stub- 
born antagonism of Islam to the rest m the world, its inflexible protest 
against the influence of foreign elements, is an illusion whioli liistoiioal study 
of the movement must dissipate if it is to rise to a soientlflo comprehension of 
this great hiatorio phenomenon. 

Though contact with tlis Bonimi was the influence which caused the first 
seeds of law in Islam to germinate, vre must not overlook another side upon 
which Islam in ita early days came into direct contact with a foreign national 
dement, the iiifluonoe of which was very important in the devdopment of 
ita legal system. We refer to its contact with the people and the rdlgion 
of Persia. This can bo traced book to pre-dslaiuite times, and even Monam- 
med bimaelf was not absolutely free from the influence of the religious ideas 
of the Perseea (ma^usy magiana^, whom he olnsses in the Koran ivith Jews 
and Christians, and oontroats with the heathen na confessors of more favoured 
religions. 

But Persian nationality did not become » formative elonioiit in Islam 
until the latter subjugated tlie geograpliiod sphere of the old Porsee reli- 
gion, and by the rigut of conquest imposed the faith of the pvophot of Mecca 
and Medina upon tne followers of Zoroaster. The Mohammedan occupation 
of ’Irak is ouo of the most tolling factors in tlie rdigioua and juridical devd- 
opment of Islam. 

Persian theologians carrlod their inherited views into tho new religion 
they had adopted, tlie oouqueritig power enriched the poverty of its oivii 
religious store with elements sullied by tho exporienoe of a profound 
religious life, such had been a native gi’owtli among tlie oouquored Persians 
from of old. Hence it is hardly possible to oveiestimate the importauce of 
the part played in the development of Islam by the spiritual movement which 
came to oirw in Tiak and is associated with ^ scliools of Bacra and Kufa. 
In analysing the elements of which Islam is composed we are not surprised 
to And many of Persiaii origin, the outcome of this connection.^ 

These influences are brought into fullest play by the great revolution 
which bef el the Moslem empire in about the hundred and twenty-eighth year 
of its existence — the fall of the Omayyads and the usurpation of the sceptre 
of the caliphs by the Ahbaaids. The worldly spirit whioli had guided the 

1 1 tavo Iroatcd this siibjeot moro fully la the addrcHS clellYci-cd tofoie tho mooting of tho 
d'in<eoi}'« de« Rellglona at I^la (Sopt- Olh, 1000) and ontlOed lalamUmo et 2\iraiame\ 
Actes j, pp. 110-147 and iievao de VHiatoiro ilea Religiona, XXU, pp, 1-20. 
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policy of the faUen dynasty a spirit geuuinoly Arab, devoid of any real coin- 

pi'chension of the religious aims and the transoeudentid interests of Islam 

now malces way for a theooratio bios, which ^w its ideas in the main from 
the character of the Persian “ divine monarchy.” It is the Sflaqft.nirl spirit in 
on Islamite garb. The indifferentiam of the ruling powers gives place to 
the encouragement of religious teudenoies. The religious to^anoe of ear- 
lier davs is at an end. Seotariaiiism, pietism, harsh dogmatism, and, linhed 
with tnem, the pemeouting spirit — ai'e the dominant notes of public life. 
Disputations concerning matters of rolinon impress their charaotenatio stamp 
upon the intellectual tendencies whioh^d favour in high places. Opposing 
r^gious parties come into the field and frame their subtiest arguments. 

Moreover, thia waa the opportune moment for workinff up into practical 
juridical systems the suggestions in the department of jumprudenco derived 
in earlier days from Roman law. In we second oentiuy the H^tb, 
Islamite jurisprudenoe outers upon the classic peiiod of its etfioiescenoe and 
completion, xhe scene of its glory is tlie scholarly world of Mesopotamia, 
whi^ sheds its rays upon every quarter of tlie hlohammedan empire. Even 
such advances in the sphere of laiv as come to light outside this birthplace 
of systematised jurisprudence are the fruit of the intelleotual movement on 
the soil of the ancient empii'e of Fersia. And even the demonatiatloDS of 
antagonism to tlie aspirations which took shape there (for it aroused tremen- 
dous opposition) are affected Iw Its influence. 

Abu Honifa (699-767) of Kufa, the grandson of a l^ersian, is recognised 
in Islam as the father of ^at juiisprudenoo which, by the employment of the 
free speculative method ohready described, found ways and means to moke 
provlmon for the whole vast sphere of legal activity (>111011 includes bo& 
law and religious ceremonial') out of the scanty stock oi positive legal dooii- 
meuts. This completion of the legal extern of Islam was arrived at by 
laborious development along the lines of its main prinoipleB, by modification 
of the method evolved in some particular school, by open oontravention of 
the fundamental ideas of some partioular tendency, and, lastly, by deliberate 
compromise between autagouistio lines of tlioiuht. It was reached with 
a rapidity which is characteristic of oil the iuteHeotiial oreations of Islam. 
It is a singular feature of the wliolo literature of Islam tliat everytlilng 
reaches its pilmo with amaaing raplditv, only to declino os rapidly. In' tlm 
foiu'th century of tlie Hegira every branch of Arabio literature liad come 
to full maturity, to flourish for a brief while, and enter upon its period ol 
decadence about tlie begiiiniiig of the sixtii. 

By the end of the third coutury (ninth century a.d.) jurisprudence bad 
reached its classic prime. Leaving out of account some other heads of 
schools who soon re^'o from tlie scone, there ore four men in partioular to 
whom it does honour as to its founders and fathers, four men whose disciples 
represent the main ouiTonts which flow side by side tlirough the oonstruotiou 
of Islamite law : (1) Ahu Hanifii Idled 767), the true representative of the 
’Irak method } (2) Malik b. Anas (died 796), the most oelebrated imam in 
the prophet’s oity of Medina ; (8) Muhammed b. Idris al-Sliafli, a pupU of 
the latter (died 820), most famous for his educational work in Egypt, where liis 
sepulohral ohapel (in the Karafa at Cmro) is reverenced by the natives as a 
place of pilgrimage ; and (4) Akbmed b. Hanbal (died 866), the pious teacher 
of Baghdad, tlie principal champion and valiant apostle of the old couservatlye 
views in religion, whose tomb in the Hoibiah graveyard at Baghdad has, in 
the phrase of Guy I’Estrange, the writer of tho monograph on the anoient oity 
of the caliphs, become the object of a devotion Bavouvlng of idolatry.” ' 
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The views whioh have been enumerated^ borrowed from the method « 
local deduction in Roman law* Were not employed to tlio same extent by a 

hat of Abu Hanifa tli 
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opimo goes so far as to accord recognition to the personal inclination of tl 
administrator of the law, other soliools were not disposed^ lo give such frc 
scope to the subjective judgme3it. The principle of Utighdb 
was most fully raoognised in the sohool oi Shafii ; that of regard for the pul 
Uo weiil (tato'pfoA) in that of iVfalik. 

In the erudite world which busied itself with ilia theoi-etioal expositio 
of the law there were, however, large bodies of scholars, who took up thei 
parable to proolaim that, generally speakinff and on principle, the^ covild no 
profess to recognise priuoiples of method which depended for their authoiit; 
on the subjective work of the human reason. Tiiey would recognise tw* 
things only as the sole basis of legal deduction— Sorip^ture and tradition 
(hot ia to say, the and the traditions or positive decisions of thi 

prophet, his oompaiiioiia and thoii* aiiocessors, of whom it could be safely 
assumed that they hod acted and given judgment in the spiiit of the founde" 
of the faith. Only in oases of extreme necessity, and when those antlroiitativi 
sources obstinatofy refused to yield an answer, was it lawful to admit the 
autliority of ra'j (opin^o)^ or more portionlarly, of Mga (analogy). These 
latter were *^like the vulture, tlie eating of whioh was pemitted as an excep- 
tion. in time of dearth wlieu other food could by no means be obtained.* 
Under normal cirouinstonoes it was not permissible to reason; the only right 
course was to abide by the letter of tromtion, since nothing outside of tJiat 
cctdd be set on a par with it. Truth inanifcsts itself not in answer to the 
question ♦* What is reasonable ? ” but in answer to “ What did the prophet 
say and how did he act ? ** 

Hero we find ourselves face to face witli the idea of tlie simnn whioli had 


come down from the Arabs of old (the idea explained at tlie beginning of 
tills article), in its most rigid form, but mth this difforonoe — that the 
suuiiB, as now understood, does not look back to a remote antiquity but to a 
very recent past. The genuine sunnlst only feels solid ground beneath his 
feet when lie can base liis judgment and couduot on the autlioutio text, or on 
well-Aocredlted tradition oonceiiiing tho words and deeds of the earliest 
aubhoL'Uies recognised by tho IslamRe world. Of all tlio four sdiools, tlie 
Haubalite, tho one founded by the youngest teacher, was Uiat in whioli this 
rigid view found most favour. In modern times it lias boon brouglil into 
^iniiienoD as a prinoiplo of government by tho pnritanioal state of the 
wahftboes, tho “ TempeUtUrmfr von HodharaSian,” as they are called by Karl 
von Vinoonti in a historical novel hi which ho desoribes their prooeedinga. 

It is, however, an easy thing to say, “ Tradition and nothing but tradi- 
tion 1 ” But what if, ivith the best mU in tho world, uo answer oon bo 
wrung from traditioii to tine most pv^ssuig questions of ordinary life ? Tho 
judge must give judgment ; tho sheiihoid of souls must lay down rules for 
his hook Dll questions which hourly crop up for dooisiou lu a stats of life 
ordered hy religious laws in even the most trifling details » and in doubtful 
oases tlie mufti must bo able to expound tbe ineaniug of the divino law with 
no uncertain voice. WJiat, then, if Scripture and tradition be dumb, and no 
effort can draw forth the least onlightenmont fi'om them ? Whore all tlie 
soutcaa of tradition ran dry, men had to make concessions, whether they 
would or not, to individual opinion and the right of spoeulatlve interpre- 
tation. This led to the rise of a sohool of thought which endeavoured to 
reconcile the two sharply antagonistic tondenoieB. It was absolutely neooB- 
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sary to discover » middle ooiirse between excessive subjectivism and rigid 
traditionalism, and to define Aoeurately tlie jiuidioal splieres of the two 
Qouflioting elements. It was neccastu^y to discover rules, in aoco^once with 
which speculative methods might be used to supplement tradition in the 
work' of legal deduction, and to set up standards for the right use of tradi- 
tional data m the correct formulation of the law. This work of reconciliation 
was done by the founder of the second scliool on tlie list, at Sliafii. 

Moreover there was another point of view from which the systemisatlon 
of the use of speoulatiou as a eouroe of law on the one hand and of tradition 
on the other proved on imperative necessity. If, in fhe one onse, it was 
requisite to curb the arbitrary exercise of the subjective reason, it was no 
less neoesaary to check the rank growth of traditional matter, which, as it 
increased, hampered more and more the iise of authentio tradition. Tlie 
one-aided partisans of the siuma needed traditional matter fox the establish- 
ment of such a legal system as they desired to see. Nor was any refutation 
of their theses, nor any opinion advanced against them, in their eyes wortli 
discussing unless it could axipeal to tlie authority of tradition. As a result, 
where no traditional matter was to be ba(^ men apeetlily began to fabricate it. 
The greater the demand, tlie busier wos mventioii witli the inaDufaoture of 
apocryphal traditions in support of the respective theses. 

ITor the verification of didaotio records, whether sacred or profane, Islam 
has adopted a singular form, wliioh imparts to Islsmite tradition a character 
altogether peculiar to itself, to wliioh we can find no parallel least in 
such a mature and conmetent shape) in any otiier literature. This Is tlie 
hadith. The word haditli means simply communioation, or narrative. If 
any suoh narrative is to be put forth with pretonsions to authenticity the 
ootnal text must be preceded oy what is oalled the sanad or ivnad ^literally, 

* support This enumerates in correct and unbroken sequence the author- 
ities who liave handed the narrative down from moufcli to mouth, from the 
lost person responsible for its oiioulation up to its originsl author, ^e 
examination of this sanad allows free and unbiased oriticTsm the opportunity 
of judging whether these roeu on whose authority any particular narrative 
has been passed from mouth to mouth and from generation to gensTation, 
and set down as on actual ooouri'enoe, were persons deserving of full oi'edit. 

h*i’om this point of view on unbroken chain of oral tradition constitutes 
a surer and more valuable guarantee of autlientloity than any written doou-. 
inent, whether contemporary or based upon contempoi’ary records.^ Even if 
a written document bears all the outworn tokens of authenticity, it must bo 
able to show a ooneistent sanad reaching in tinintermpted sequence from the 
first author to the lost teller of the tale, if its claim is to be admitted. Every 
narrative and oveiy matter of tradition, without regard to its quantitative ot 
qualitative importanoe, must be set forth with its "genemogy.’l This 
genealogy is the sanad. In theological matters, more partioulatiy, it is the 
baolcbone witliout which no record can stand, upright. 

The literature of histone resoaroh nlso avaus itself of this form of verifl- . 
cation. Headers of tlie doesio work of Muhammed Jarir al-Tabai'i, the 
“ fa^er of Islamite histoiy ” are familiar with this method of historic autiien-* 
tioation. Each record tokos the form of on appendage to a chain of tradition 
which roaohes bade to some direct authority, and to this chain the record is 
appended in the very words of the first narrator. It sometimes happens 
tfiat a record of the same event occurs in narratives that are traced baw to 
different niitboritles, and not merely in different words and witii trifling 
variations. The facts themselyas are rapresented in a totally different 
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ftisliioni or the nariatives of different authorities set them or tlieii* acooir 
paaying oireumstances in a different light. All tiiese divergent narrative 
are simply {daoed side by aide, in a manner whioh cannot be compared wit. 
ibe different authorities for tlie narratives of the Pentatehchs for, unlike th 
latter, ^e traditional records of Arab history are not aiionymouB. Oi 
the contrary, tliey owe their distinctive character to this oiiuumstantia 
system of authentication and the enumeration by name of the suooessivt 
vouchers for their truth. Again* they show no traoe of an attempt on thi 
part of any editor to reduce conflioting accounts to harmony; they are aim 
ply set side by side, instead of being welded together. This oironmstaiioc 
has grealdy facilitated the oririoal study of tl\e periods from whioh suoh par- 
allel narratives ^to. Wellhaueen has recently given to tlm world a masterly 
study, in which he skilfully disorimmateB between the various points of view, 
and the particular bias oi eacdi of the authorities for tlie narrative of the 
victory at Tahari (Skiwenund VbrarieitM, VI). 

The same state of things prevails in tlie statements of tradition in mat< 
texs of law and relirion. Each statement, cast into the traditional form, 
and relying for autnentioatiou in tiie diet instance uuon the testimony of 
an actual eye>witueas, professes to show tlie practice ot the prophet at cer- 
tain times of prayer, or what judgment was given by hun or his companions 
in certain legal questions. Durino the ffi^st century of Isloiuism dlvergen- 
oies of piiiotme in minor details of^w and worriiip had grown up in differ- 
ent congregations of believers. Every one of tiiese divergent forms can 
appeal to me authority of a formal and well-atteated traditional aooount, 
with a Bouad in which the names of the most trustworthy witnesees are 
adduced in support of tlieses dinmetricRlly opposed to one another. 

In order to obviate this incongruity, tliere soon developed in Islam a 
science of textual criticism, a study in whlclx Islamite erudition outstripped 
that of Europe by several centuries. Its object was to decide the claims of 
the various authorities, to judge of the degree of credit to be given to each, 
to weigh the possibility that seotoiian or party tendencies might have 
vitlatea the iona Jides of men otherwise above repioaoli. Tlie rntmax of 
this work of criticism is to be found in certain systematisod compilations 
of traditions, the editors of whioh start witli tlie deflnlto object o! sifting 
what appears to them authentio out of tlie vast body of obviously spurious 
materi^. The most famous of tliese oompilations are those oi Euohari 
Cdied 670) and Muslim (died 876). The general oonsent of Islam presently 
invested these oompilations with caiionlool authority. 

Other works of the same kind wei’o also held in great honour. In ooiirso 
of time other compilatione from among those mode in tho ninth century were 
added to tlie ffrst two, and in these tho sifting of tradition was carried out 
upon the most liberal principles. From the thirteenth century onward, six 
codices have been recognised as the sources of authentic traditional records. 
Out of these tlieologlom science gathers the evidence of tradition in questions 
of law, and with tlie JSoran^ they constitute the cauouloal literaturo of Itiam. 

Judged by a scieutido criterion, only a very small pai*t, if any, of tho 
contents of theso onnonioal oompilations can be conddontiy referred to the 
early period from which tlioy profess to date. Minute study soon reveals 
the presence of the tendencies and aspirations of a later day, the worlcing of 
a spirit whioh wrests the record in favour of one or other of the opposing 
theses 111 oertaiu disputed questions. 

Wliat we gather from these traditional authorities is by no means a 
homogeneous system of instraotioiit The voice of thoroughly w^-attested 
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trodltioti can be quoted in support of the moat direrse. my, of the moat coii- 
tvadiotory teacliinp on certain points of ritual and law. This is nue ol the 
principal causes of diTer^uoes of practice in minor details of rdigious usage 
and of the law. ' These aiiferenoesi together with the Texed question of we 
use of tlie subjective factor in legal d^uctiou, lie at the root of the contro- 
versies between the four great schools of law (the founders of which we 
have already enumerated) which occupy the whole field of orthodox Idam. 
These schools arc iu aooord upon the giKat fundamental doctrines of region, 
end tile outward differences in practice are not rem'ded as elements of divi- 
sion. The Islamites consider them of equal validit}', with equal claims to 
pass for orthodox. 

Sunnite Islam eoidy formulated and put into the mouth of Mohammed 
the doctrine that “ Differences of opinion in iny congregation are to be re- 
garded as tokens of the mercy of (liod.” Like Lessing, tiie Islamites think 
&ab all trees cannot have the same bark. It is therefore a great error, and 
one whioli leads to a total misunderstanding of the whole character of Idam, 
to describe (liese four ourrents of thought, ormadsaAtd, as the Mohammedans 
call tiiem, ns ** sects,'* or use suoli language as lueently appeared in a widely 
ciimilated journal, which said: “We need only recall the question wblw 
resulted in a soliism iu Islam, os to whether ablutions should be begun at the 
elbow or at the wrist.” (j^nchsner All^tmevnB Zsitivny^ Befiage No, 200, 
Sept. 12tli, 1901.) The fact that these differences of ritual exist cannot be 
denied. But soliisms take their rise from dogmatic and inridioid questions 
of a fca* more radical ohacaotev, and lie far beyond the sphere of the points 
in Gontroversy between the four schools of the law. 

On the other hand, in the present state of tlie Islamite world, orthodoxy 
is wholly confined to ^eso four main schools of thought, which rank as the 
rlffht and recognised modalities of correct religious usage and of the prooti- 
ocu interpretation of the law< To borrow an image n'om philology, they 
and they alone are legitimate dioleots of the one fundamental language of 
Islam. Quin^n non datnr. Zealous religious associations, which take 
tlieir stand on the fundamental principles of Islam, yet cannot be classed in 
either of these four categories, are looked upou as dissenters of dubious 
ohaiaoter, althoush iliey weiuBclvea regard it as their one Obieot in life to 
purify Islam and imbue it with fresh vigour. They are styled chvms or 
cTiawamU^ from a word meaning “fifth,” to mark theu' independence of the 
four parallel streams of orthodoxy. Such, for example, are the Senussis, a 
religious assooiation in north Africa, whose proceedings are at present en- 
gaging the serious attention of the lenders of French colonial policy. They 
are not adlierents of the school of Malik, which predominates in north 
Africa, and are therefore regarded as okav>ami% by the Moslem “high 
clmrobmen ” of the looality. 

One of the oardiual points of orthodox Islam in every inhere of religion 
and law is the “ general consent and practice of the whole body of believera ” 
^7iaenauB eeohaTa^. The Arabic name for this mighty princijde is ymtt. 
The general consent of the whrio body of believers on certain points of 
faitli and law U of binding force, no less than Soriptvire and. tradi^n. Nay, 
even the authority of all the primary sources of the Islamite religious sys- 
tem, as historically developed, derives its force from this consensus, which 
constitutes its principal titie to recognition. The acceptance of such com- 
pilations of trimition as arc received as canonical, and subsequently of tlie 
standard juridical codes, rests on no other legal basis than this general ooii- 
Bcnt of the whole body of believers, by whioli they have been Invested with 
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1)indiog autliotity. Tliis gi’edt prinoipld'^whidli, if aiw man fiiil to renlis 
and ri^Uly appreciate the development of Islam and laliunlte InstltutionE 
must remain a sealed book to him — was in prooess of time defined as th 
dootriae accepted alike by all the four orthodox soliools of Ihouglit. Thi: 
definition of the idea of ijma is the result of the self-imposed limitation o: 
the principle itself in prnctiaol appliontiou. In process of timo it was founc 
impossible to verify this general consent by any other method than by con- 
fining it to the well-defined sphere of tlm schools of the law. TJuis thii 
free intelleotual outlook lost the vitfil foroe which might have made it an 
dement of far-seeing and liberal devel(^m6nt» 

The recognition of the princ^le of the ijma as a fundiuueutal element 
is a point on which all sohoole of orthodox Islam arc at one. The iKiitk, 
brnuoh of lelanit however, has not adopted it oe one of ita fundaAuental doo- 
trines. It takes its stand on blind obedience to authority. In its eyes the 
visible and invisible lieads of the whole body of true Islamites ora the succes- 
sors of Ali, the Infallible imams. Tliey tuone are tlie legitimate rulers of 
the faithful, both the rightful chiefs of the state, and as the true organs 
of the divine will in matters of law and dootrino. To this soot every his- 
torical and political development of la^m, which derives its title to author- 
ity from the oonaensus, is a usurpation and an impiety whioli the lost imam, 
the Mahdl who is yet to come, iviU bring to a temblo end. From tlicir 
point of view tlie recognition of tlia oonaensus is mere error and heresy, and 
we sentiment and will of the whole body of believers is not entitled to be 
TOQOgniaed os a criterion. In its stead they set the word of the infallible 
imams, tlie lawful successors of the ^ophet and the interpreters of liie will, 
which ie one with the divine will. Tims parislies the last remnant of 
nutonoraous wutliority which the body of orthodox Islamites have assumed 
by tlie recognition of tlie prinoiple of the oonsensus. 
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BOOE I 

TEE CRUSADES 


PBEFATOBT ESSAY 

THE VALUE OF THE CRUSADES IN' THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN HISTORY 


By Tire Rev. WII 1 I.IA.U DSMTON, M.A.1 


The mteresb with whiob. we oontiaue to regard the Crusades ia» in its 
way, as aignlfloaut as the enthusiasm which led to their being undertaken. 
It IS easy now to underrate the dangers which they B7arted) and to forget 
the obligations which the civilised world is under to Oharles Martel» to the 
omsaderst to Don John of Austria, and to John Sobieskl ; yet to these men we 
owe it that Europe is not now Bulgaria; and that Italy^ hronce, nud England 
— that the whole of the oouutrles iroin the Black Sea to the Atlantio, fimn 
Archangel to Sioily, are not trampled upon and desolated as Syria is at this 
moment. It is not easy for ua to comprehend how recently the terror onoe 
inspired by the Turk has censed. We need to be reminded that down to the 
time of the Stuarts the English and Irish ohanuels were infested with Turk- 
ish oorsoirs, and our ports hlookaded by Turkish ships of war in quest of 
slaves. 

It is only indeed since the eighteenth century that oolleotlDDs of money to 
redeem English captives from the intolerable evils of Turkish slavery have 
coasod to be made in our churches. That suoh captivity is not nationm, and 
only oooasionol and individual} is one of the inestimable fruits of the Crusades. 
At the time when tliese were undertaken} the whole of Asia} from the bpiv 
dors of China to the Bosporus) was subject to the Turks; and had these 
people been able to cross into Europe, and to hold the countries on the south 
of tile Danube ns a basis for military operations four hundred years earlier 
than they succeeded in doing, or indeed nt any time whilst the Moors of 
Spain and of Sioily were in their full career of vioto^, the whole of i^rope 
would inevitably have fallen under the dominion of the Moslems, and indus- 
trial progress have been stayed and civilisation extinguished. So recently 
has this S&ngev disappeared that, at the close of the seventeentli oentuiy, a 
statesman as oalm and unenthusiostio as Riohelieu seriously meditated the 

C ^ Reprinted by pennlsdon from A Mstorv of the OruoadtB by W. K Button, to VrbloU 
work it is an bitroduotion.] 
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i-eiiewal of tlie CriiaadeB, iu order to avert fcljo evil wliioh even llieii thwat- 
ened to overwhelm the civilised woHd. Tliathe did bo is sufRcient to remove 
from the leaders aad projectors of the Crusades the charge of being moved 
by blind, unreflecting fanatioisni. 

In tlie eighteenth oentury, indeed, the sohool of historians represented by 
Yoltnire and Gibbon, which discredited all great efforts of i}a8t times when 
prompted by religious zeal, treated the Crusaaes witli unphiloBophical ridicule. 
It was an easy iaak to do this. We are sriested in every page of their his- 
tory widi the lainoiitable consequeuceB of popular ignorance, with the self- 
ishness of many of the leaders with the record of peraonnl ambition and 
unworthy jealousy wliioli too frequently hindered the success of these expe- 
ditious. Tlie whole, however, is not heard when we have lislened to accounts 
of popular fauatioisin, of royal inaincenty, of militiwy ambition, and of papal 
selnshnese, which chequer the history of tlie oiusadovs, as these faults 
chequered the history of Europe at tlie time when the Crusades were under- 
taken. The great, the immiiieui danger of Turkish conquest inspired tlie 
minds of tlie people with fear before it indiioed the oliioftains to combine in 
averting the danger. The anarchy which pervaded Europe in the ages of 
feudalism was, indeed, the chief source of danger in any advance of tbo 
'iSii'kiali forces, and this was in a great meosuro cured by the oiitliusiasm 
communicated from the people to toe great landed proprietors, who, more 
jealous of their indopeiidenoe than careful of their obugaiions to their sove- 
wign, yet felt the necessity of union and of submission to military disciplino 
ill the hour of peril. 

The First Cfrueade was one undertaken without sulhoieut loaders, wiUi but 
little preparatiou, and with smaller knowledge of the countries to be ti'sv- 
orsed and tlie difficulties to be overooine. It was a spontaneous effort of terror 
aud of zeal, in which wo can at least satisfy ourselves of the reality of ilie fear 
which pervaded all men, and which we know to have been warranted by the 
merciless ohoraoter of toe horde whibb, having subjugated Asia, was on its 
way to attempt the subjugation of EuTOjie. Men have come to see that too 
Turk is now what lie always lias been ; it is well to bear in mind the correla- 
tive truth tliat essentially lie always was what he is now ; and when wo recall 
the massacres of the last century, the bloody scenes of Soio and Aloppo, of 
Jiddiih and of Lebanon, of Bosnia and Bulgaria, we may without effort uiidor- 
stand what he woe when Ama lay at his feet, and Europe was terrified at the 
rumours of his attempt to cross the Bosporus. 

It is too much the praotico of those who would depiucate our obligation 
to those who strove to an'esfc the progress of the Turks, to dwell upon some 
iiistaiioes of inagnaniniityor of mercy, of justice or chivalrous conduct wliich 
lighten, up toe pages of the hiatoiy ^ the Saraoens, and to insinuato from 
these instances that the Turks posscHs the same claim to our admiration. 
The Turks, however, are not Arabs, neither have they over manifested any of 
that care for intcllootual pursuits which has thrown a lustre on the oaroor 
of the Saracons of A^ aud the Moors of the Spanish peninsula. On tlie 
contrary, the career of the Osmaiili has been marked by deeds of savage 
atrocity, by an indifference to the obligations of oatos, ns well ns by his 
brutal ignorance and hatred of all intellectual progress j and at the present 
day Ids inforioiity to the Arab in statesmanship, in honesty, and in intelli- 
goDco is acknowledged. 

Ill estimotlng file offoots of the Crusudes tlie reader will do well to 
coiiBidor toe calm judgment and weighty words of a modern historian, who 
Ihus expresses our obligation to the devotion and bravery of toose men 
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wliose deeds five lieve briefly roconied. “ By arresting the progress of the 
Turks,” says Mr. Sharon Turner, « by stunning them with blows which a less 
Imrdy, fanatic, and profuse population eould not have survived, and by pro* 
tracting tlieir entry into Europe until its various states had grown up into 
uompuctod kingdoms — until the feudal system had been substantially over- 
tlirown ; until free government and iiumanisiug law had bleuded and oon- 
oontrated individunr energy and self>will into national unity and oo^pezating 
strength j until polity bad begun to be a science, and that order of men whom 
we botli venerate and revile ^statesmen and politicians) had everywhere 
arisen — the orusaders preserved Enrope from Turkisli desolation, if not 
from conquest. And when the Ottoman power, recovering from its alarms 
by tlieir disoontinuance, arose in renovated vigour to a new struggle W 
the sovereignty of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteentli, and seventeenth 
oeiitnnes — tliough it couc^uored Greece, overran Hungary, Transylvania, 
Moldavia, and Wallnohia, attempted Russia and Poland, and endangered 
Vienna — yet the rest of Europe liad then become prepared to resist its 
further xirogresa *, and has hitherto successfully kept it at ^y, uotwi&Btand> 
iiig its mi^ity xiopulntion and desperate fanaticism, until its politicid in- 
Jirmity has become decided, tlie period of its decrepitude arrived, and its 
political dissolution has oomraeiio^.” 

Since these words were written the deorepitude of the Turks has iii- 
craosed, though their oruolt^ has not diminished. ; nay, in some instances, tlio 
periodioal massacres of tlieir Christian subjects, which have ever marked 
the rule of this race, have been carried out more aystematioally and witli 
cirouinstaiicos of greater horror than of old. We are, indeed, no longer 
alarmed at the progress of tlieir arms, and have no fear for our own safety. 
We may mtlier, however, from the accounts of the suffering of tlie Chris* 
tians dwelling in our own days among ihe Turks, how natural it was foi* 
Europe to be terrified at the prospect of tlieir invasion ; and from tbejgen* 
crous indignation which tlirilled the heart of England at the time of the 
Armenian mossaores, we may faintly imdoretand why it was that Europe 
^va8 so moved at tlie rude eloquence of Peter the Hermit, as he detailed the 
Bufferi^ of tlie Christians oi Aria Minor when first subjeoted to the yoke 
of the Turk. 




HISTORY IN OUTLINE OF THE CRUSADES 

[10M-12Q1 a.d.3 

PiLGttiMiVQEfl to Jerusftiein, wliioU wove in use from tho cftrUesb agea of 
Chustianity, had bQoorae vevjr frequent about the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The opinion Avhioh tlien very gonemlly prevnileci, tlinfc the ejid of 
the world was at hauxU liuluoed vast niimberH of ClirietianB to boU tlieir pos' 
aesaious ui Europe^ in order that they might set out for tlie Holy LniuL there 
to Awt the coming of the Lord. So long as tlm Arabs were masters of 
Palestine, tliey promoted these pilgrimag^, from which they derived no 
small emoluments. But when tlie Seljuhinn Turlcs, a barbarous and feio- 
oious people, had oonquered tlmt oountry (10T6), unclor the oeliphs of Egypt, 
the pilgrims saw themselves exposed to every kind of insult and oppression. 
The lamentable aooounts whioh they gave of these outmuos on their return 
to Europe excited the general indignation, and gave birUi to the romantio 
notion of expelling these infidels from tlio Holy Land. 

Gregor}' YII was tlie iirojeotor of tliis grand scheme. Ho addressed 
circular letters to oU tlie sovereigns of Europe, and invited them to make 
a general crusade against the Turks. Menntltne, however, more pressing 
interests, and hia quarrels with the emperor Henry IV, obliged liim to defer 
tlie projected enlcrpriae j but his attention was soon rocalled to it by the 
representation of a pilgrim, ealled Peter the Hermit, a native of Amious in 
Picardy. Furnished with lettci'S from tlie patriarch of Jerusalem to the 
pope and the princes of the West, thU ardent fanatic travorsod the whole of 
It^y, Franco, and Germany ; preaching everywhere, and roprosoiitiug, in the 
liyoliost colouif}, tlio profanation of the sacred places, and the inisorable con- 
dition of the Christians and poor pilgrims in the Hol^ I^atid, It proved no 
diffloult task for him to unpart to others the fouatioism witli which ho was 
himself animated. His 7.eal was powerfully seconded by Pope Urban II, who 
repaired in person to France, wliere he oonvolced tlie council of Glorinout 
(1()95), and pronounced, in full assembly, a pathetic harangue, ut the close 
of which they luianimously resolved on the Ploly War. It was dooroed tliut 
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all wlio should enrol their names in this saored militia should wear a red 
cross on their ri^ht shoulder ; that they should enjoy plenary indulgence, 
and obtain remission of all their sins. 

From that time the pulpits of Europe resounded witli exhortations to the 
Crusades. People of eve^ ranh and condition were seen fiooking in crowds 
to assume the signal of the cross ; and, in the following year, innumerable 
bands of orusoders, from, the different countries of Europe, set out, ono after 
another, on tliis expedition to tlie Bast. The only exception was the Car- 
mans, who partook but feebly of this universal enthusiasm, on acoouut 
of tlie disputes which then subsisted between the emperor and tlie court of 
Home. The thiee or four first divisions of the omsa^vs [comprisiug about 
278,000 men, under the leadership of Peter the Hermit, Walter de Pexejo, 
and Walter the Penniless] marched without order and without disci]dine j 
pillaging, huminp[, and wasting the <^untrieB through which they passed. 
Moat ot ^em permed from fatigue, hunger, or siokness, or by the sword of 
tlie exasperated nations whose territories they had laid desolate. [The four 
riiousond that orossed the Bosporus were anniliilatad by Kilidj Arslan, tlie 
sultan of Rum, or Icouium.] To tliese unwarlike and undisciplined troims 
succeeded regular armies, commanded by experienoed officers, and powerful 
prinoes : the Crusades proper were Inaugurated. ^ 

THE FIRST ORimABE (1000-1090 a.d.) 

1090 A well'Oi’gauisad military foi*oe of 300,000-800,000 mea nets out 1^ different routea. 

Its Ifiodora aro : 

(1) Godfrey de Bouillon '—Duke of Lower Lorraine, with hie brothors (3) Baldwin, 
< 8 ) Eoatoce. 

i i) Bobert, Dnke of Normandy, hoh of William the Cou^uovor. 

Oi Robert, Count of Flanders. 

Ol Stephen, Count oi CliRvtrae. 

7) Raymond IV, Count of Tonloiue. 

8 l Himh of Yennaudoie. 

0) Bohomond. Duke of Tarontum. 

10) Tooa'ed, Ills jjo^cw. 

kirlving at Conetaounople, all except Raymond do homage to Alexius Comnouns, 
the emperor. Crasdug the Bosponisthey invade the territory of KUidJ Anlnn, sul- 
tan of Ruin, or leonlum. 

1007 With the help of the onuadors, Alexius reeovers Niona. Victoiy of the orusaders at 
Doryloauni. Siege of Antiooh is begun. Baldwin and Tanored attempt a private 
war over question of prooedeuce ox tiicir banners. Baldwin withdraws liis tromis 
from the army, and answering on npiMQl for liolp from the Greek or Armenian ruler 
of Edeseo, moires thither, makes rilmself its master, and founds tlio Latin county 
Kdeosa ( 9 .V.). 

1008 Surrender of Antiooli, betrayed to Bohemond by the Armenian, Finis. Kerkoga, 
amir of Mosul besieges tlm crusaders in Antioch bnt is defeated and driven off. 
The orusaders resb in Antioch and quurel omong themselves. 

1000 Siege and capture of Jerusalem. Foundation ox the kingdom of Jorusalem 
Tlio oouuty of Antiuoli fouuded (q.o.) with Bohomond at its head. 


THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM (lOOO-lBOl a.1).) 

1000 Godfrey de Bouillon elooted king of iho Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. He makes 
laws for its government. The muittu'y order of the Knights Hospitallers founded. 
Ho clMaats the Fotiiuites at Askakm. 

[1 From The Eevolutiom of i^urope ; haing an hfetorlcal view cf the JBnropean ticffona /him 
tAo eutvarsfoA ^the Homan .S^wfre {» the West to the abdication 0 / Ifc^oleoiu ' By Clnlstopher 
W. Kooh, formerly prMessor of FubUo Jurisprudence at Strosburg. Translated from (ho Frencti 
by Andrew Crichton. Second edition, Lomou, 1889.] 
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1100 Death of Uodfi'ey. His brother, Baldwin I, aummoneil from Edcssa and made 

king. 

1101 A laigo body of oriuailere, headed by Well of Raroria and William of Aquitaine 

armei in Asia Minor, but ia destroyed and Aiapersed by Kilidj Avelan before it oim 
reach JeniBaleiii, togu^er with aiiotnev om that arrived the previous year. Death ^ 
Stsplien of Chartres at Ramla. 

1101 fi^win oa]^m Acre (Ptolemai^ from tlu^ Turks. Tlw Tutke fml in an attempt 
to voroin deriisalom. Dentil of Baymoud of I'onlouse. 

.1100 Baldwm, with the a&sistanco of a veuetiau 6eob captures Tripolis. lie afterwords 
tai^s Berytua and Sldon. 

1118 Death of Baldwin. His oousin, Baiawin (Zp de Bourg, of Edessa succeeds. The 
order of Knights Templar founded by Sir Ilugh da Pagano. 

1110 Baldwin dofeata the Turks at Antioch. Tlie Emperor Joniiues Coinnenus wins a 
victory over the Knights Hospitaller on the Mieander. 

113*3 The Saracens take Baldwin priaoner. 

1134 Conquest of Tyre by the orusadci’s, assisted by the Yeuetiaiis. Thu latter have a 
thml ^ the city nfloted them. 

1137 Baldwin ransorntm. He attaoka Aleppo and is dofeate<l. 

1181 Death of Baldwin, after bdng defeated near Damascus. Ho bequeaths tlio kingdom 
to ills aon-indaw, Bulk of Ardou. 

1 1 U Death of Fulk, by OGoideut. Itla youug son, Baldwin in, Bnaoeeds, under the regenoy 
of Queen Afeluiuna. 

1148 The fiMorid Crusade besieges Damascus and Askalon, but is unable to tako thorn. 

1140 DeCeat of tlie Christiana by Niu* ad-Din, near the Orontea 

1 168 Capture of Askalon. 1^ Baldwin III. Nur ad^Din takes JoYusalcm. 

110*3 ^ath of Baldwin. Hie brother, ▲hneilo or Amauxy X, sncoceds. 

1168 Alinerlo invades Egynt. Capture and sock of Ileliopolia Ho is defeated by iJio gon> 
erals Sbirkuh ancLSaladln. 

1178 Dreth of Almerlc. Hia yonng non, Baldwin XV, a leper, stioceeds under the gvmvdion- 
ship of Count Raymond Hi, of Tripolis. 

1163 Bolden IV is ooinpelled by bis disease to resign his crown in favour of his infant 
xiephow, Baldwin V, still under regeuoy Rayinoud. 

1160 Death of Bnldwin V. His mother, Bybllia, sister of Baldwin IV, inherits ilie crown, 

which she shares with her husband, Guy de Lualgnan. 

1167 Saladin attacks the kingdom of Jerusalem. Grant defeat and capture of Guy at Tibe- 
rias. Sidarlin takes Jerusalem aud thou besieges T^rs, whence ho is repelled by 
Conrnd of Montferrnt. 

1188 Liberation of Guy, who I'enounces liis title to Salndlu. Conrad defends Tripolis. 

1180 The Third Grusade arrives. Guy besieges Aero, nsmsted by a iioot of Danes, h^ans^ 
and PlemiT^s. 

1161 Cunquost of C^wna by Rioiiord Cesur de Lion, on his way to tlio 1-loIy Lund. Ho adds 

it to the kingdom of Jonisalom. Surrender of Acre. Defeat of salodlii at Axotus. 
Joppa and Aakalon surrender to the Christians. Mui'der of Conrnd of Montfoiiwt, 
who by mnrrlagn with Sybilla's sisisr, iBcbolla, lias acqnlied right of siiocossJou to 
the kingdom, foundation of tho order of Tentonio ICiiights. 

1103 Isabella marrlea Henry of Cbampagoa, to whom Guy relinquishes hia title, itstaiulng 
that of kiiiff of Cyprus. 

1108 On death of Soladln, his sous give Acre to tiie Knights of St. John-— liciioo called St 
John d'Acre. 

11U4 Death of Guy de Lusiguaii. Ilis brother, Alinorio suooeeds as king of Cyprus. 

IIOQ Deatl\ of lleuvy. Ilia widow marries Almerio (IX) fle Imalgnan, who rounilos tbo 
kingdoms of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 

1300 Death of Alraerio. His eon, Hugo T, succeeds in Cyprus. Joi'iiaaloin falls to Mary, 
douglitor of Isabella and Conrad of klontferrat. 

1310 Haiy marries Jean de Brienae, who beoomes king of Jerusalem. 

1817 Tlie Turks take Jerusalem from iha Saracens. 

1318 Jean de Brieima leads llie Christiana into Egypt aud 

ISlO captures Damietta. 

1231 Dostrootioii of the Chrintiun arjiiy In Egypt. Tlic Turks regain Dainiclta. 

1335 The emperor Frederick H deolures that Joau de Brionue lias, since HaiVs deatli, no 
claim to his title, and that it belongs to himself, since lie lias inaYried*Yolaiido, tho 
danghter of Mary. 

1338 After many delays, F'rodorick starts for the Holy Land. 

1830 Frederlok IX makes a treaty with tho sultau Malik nl-Kumil, by which lie recovers 
Jerusalem and other cities, lie is the rccoguisod king of Jerusalem. 
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Fj'om. thtfl time on (see Sc^’enlli, Elgltth, And Xintli Cnuniles) llie Clii'istinn kingdom 
In PaleBthiB may bo conBidei-ed a of tlio Holy Roman Emigre imtil 1861, when 
the sultan Klialil takes Acre and arivea the Inst of the Clii’istiaus out of Syria. 

THE COUNTY OP ANTIOCH (1000-1208 a.d.) 

A TAAsal .stnto nf tho kingdom of Jerusalem founded 1060 by the onuadera with Bo« 
hemond of Tnrentum at Ita head. Bohemond is oni)tUKs<l by the Turks (1100^ 
and Tanored raes to Autiooh to govom. Bohemond released tlm foUowing year. 
'Che emMroF Alexius olaims Antioch, but Bohemoml succonsfnlly I'esUta him. lie 
goes to iSui'opc, and after various atlventures dies there in 1111. I'ancrod dies the 
following year. For eight years the is united to the kingdom of Jerit* 

solein, but in 112G Baldwin 11 of Jerusalem gives it to Bohamond H, Bohamond 
III rules 1102 to 1201. Some of the princes of Antioch rnlo in rirtimof tlioiv wives* 
right to the thi'ono. In 1208 Uiljars, iJm sidtan of Egypt, captures Antioch and the 
pnncipalUy comes to an cud. 


THE COUNTY OP TBIPOU8 (1100-1280 a.d.) 

A vassal state or county of iUe kingdom of Jerusalein from 1106, when the city of 
Tripolis Is captured by thu crusaders and Raymond of Toulouse placed at lls 
head. Tho Cnristiana rule until 1^, wlteu it falls into tho hands of Knlaiin, the 
saltan of Egypt, who destroys the city. 


TUB COUNTY OF BDBS8A <1007-1146 A.n.) 

In 1007 Baldwin I, brotlicr of GodftOT do Bonilbn, In eoDBequonoe of a quarrel with 
'i'anored, leaves llui main body of tiie crusaders, conquers messa, awl founds the 
vassal state of that name. 

1100 Baldwin, made klug of Jorusalom, gi\nB Bdossa to bis cousin, Baldwin (ZX) de 
Bourg. 

1118 Baldwin II is made kiiig of Jerusalem and OTooelyn (I) fle OonTtenal takes bis 
place in ilra county of Bdesaa.. He wiuB many viotOTlctt over the Saraoens. 

1181 Jooelyn U anooeeds. 

1144 Capture of Kdessa by Zenki, omir of Mosul. 

1140 Jocelyn regains Edosaa, but tlio same year Niir od-Din, Zeukl’s son and successor, 
intakes and doatroya it. End of tho county of Edessa. On account of this event 
Benuu'd of Cloirvaux preaches. 


THE SECOND CRUSADE (1147'-1146 a.d.) 

1140 In tho council of Ydsolay, Louie Yll of Franco assumes the cross i tlie emperor, Con- 
rad III, folloivs his oxamplo aoino montlis later. 

1147 The armies of Conrad and Louis start fnmi Ratisbon and Meta respeotively, marching 
through Huugaiy to Asia Minor. The Gonnan army in advance is ncaidy aiinv 
hllataa in Phrygia thro^h tlie tronohery of tho Bysautine enmeror, Mwnel, by 
Mosud L smton of Rum. Conrad, with tlie remnant of hia foroo, joins the 
Fn^h army along the seoooast. 

1146 Unsuoaessful attempt of tlie Second Crusade to onpturo Damasous and Askalon: Con- 
rad, in ill health, rotnrna to Conatantinoplo and thence to Gcrmaityr 

1140 Louis returns to Franoo. Bernard Is loproaohod for the failure of the oriisado. 


THE TIIIUD CRUSADE (IIBO-IIW a.d.) 

The dlanstixma defeat and oaptura of Guy de Lusignan at Tiberias bf Saladin, and 
the latter's capture of Joruealem (1187), reawakens tlie criuading spirit. Gregory 
VIII urges a now orueade. 

1188 Winiam, arahbishop of Tyra, iuduccs lionry IE of England and FhiHp Auguntus of 
France to assume tlio cross. 

1180 Death of Henry. Riclmi'd (1) Comr de Lion eagerly pursues his father’s project. 
The empeioT, Frederick (i) Bavbarossa, sots ouv with an army through Hungary. 
He spends ^e winter at Hadrianopolis. 
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1190 FrAdm^ck I'enclic.^ Aria Iklinor with auRistancn ol Isane Ai^clna, and tnlcpg loonluni. 

Siidd«u death of Fi'edorick. Hla Ron, Fredsriok of S\mma, leads the cruRaclers to 
Acre, whloli Guy de Lusignan, having regained' his liberty, Is bosleeing. Hiohard 
and Philip Augiutiie start by sea for the Holy Land, lliay spend the printer in 
Sicily, quarrel nud are reooiioiled. 

1191 liiohara stops at and cot^uerfl Cyprua ou hla way to the Tloly Land, fijohnrd and 

Philip and^’e at Aoro. Death of Fitideriok of Swabia during the siege. Surrender 
of Aerc. Compact with Saladin, billing him to surreudev tho true cross and ^tay 
A lai’go sum. Plillip quarrols with Itichard and i-etiivus to Prance. 

1102 Riohni'd makes nnsuecasalul attempt to take tTerusalem. He reUeves iTop)^ and 
makes truce witli Saladiu entitling pilgrimn to visit •Toi'usalein uninolesteu, for a 
shoit time. Bloliai'd stdla for Ei^land. Is shipwreoked near Aqnileia. Seized 
near Ylmna by Leopold, dnka ot Aiistiia, who siui’enders him (1198) to the 
emperor, Ileniy VI. Henry impi^sons him, and ho is raleased for a large ransom 
in 1181 and lotunis to England. 


THE roUIlTJr CRUSADE (1106-1108 A.n.) 

Tlio Knights of St. John start in 1108 to organise a orusade. They are encotirngcd 
by Pope Celutiua ITT, who lumos that tiio tronblesome ompeior Ilonry VI will be 
iodiicM to take part in it. Henry also promotes the iirojcof) but 1ms no idea of 

1106 IIoQiy use of one division of tins oniyoders to oonquei* tlie kingdom of Siolly. 
Two other divisions proceed to Syria. 

lino Defeat of the Turks between Tyre and Sidon. 

1187 The orusaders besiege the jEortrese of Tiioron, but make a disgraeoful reti-eat on liear- 
iog of the approach of an army from Egypt. 

1108 TheEarnoens capture Jmtpa. Tne count of Montfort conoludos a three years* truce 
^vith the Saracens. The orneade leaders return to Europe. 


THE PIPTH ORtreADB (1201-1204 i.®.) 

Pope Innocent lit, on hla elevation (1108), with the asalatanoe of Bulk of Honllly, 
preaches a new orusade. 

1201 The company is organised by Simon de hlontfort, iVolter do Brioniie, and Geoffrey 
de Villeharaouin. Bonifaca of MouUevrat chosen leader. Tho party prooeew 
to Venice. Tren^ between Venice and tlie loaders for transportation. DWble to 
pay snm demanded, tho doge, Dandolo, agrees to remit tho sum lo^ng if the 
crusodera will oaiituin for him the town of Zara, taken from Venioe by tlio king of 
Hungary. 

1203 Ari'lval at Venice of Alexius, son of iho deposed omporor Isaoo, with whom tlie orn* 
seders agree to I'estoro Isoao. In spito of lunooeut’s protests ilie Aeot sails for Zara, 
whloh is taken and handed ovoi' to Venico. 

1308 Tlie orusaders proceed to Oonstantiuople. Alexins HI, tlio inigning emperor, tries in 
vain to treat with them. h'Ught of Alexius. Tlio orusaders outer Conetantlnoplu. 
Isaac n and Alexins IV rcsto^. Constmit friction bot^vesn Uio omporor and cm- 
Baders loads 

1304 to the second capture of Conatantinoplo. Tho reigning family driven out. Eounda* 
tlon of the Lailn Empixo of Komanla and other states, (^o “ lliatcny of ihe East* 
ern Empire.") 

THE CHILDREITS CRUSADE (1318 a.d.) 

Seoins to have arisen from the idea that the main onuso of llie faihiin of tho Crusades 
was the ainfnlness of tlio pilgruus. None but the Innocent and pure could aocoin- 
pllsh the misBlon. In 1212, thirty thousand boys and ghis sot out under the hoy, 
Steven, and twen^ thousand from Germany, un^r Nikolas, a peasant boy. Most 
of them perish ou flia way; and others are sold into slavery. 


THE SIXTH CRUSADE (1217-1830 a. d.) 

crowns Frederick 11 emperor, in 1916, he oxtroots a promise fi*om 
Frerlenoik to conduot a orusade, but the lattei', seeing in the pope's aetlon n ^au 
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to outwit him in tlio then immiuait struggle between emperor and popS) defers his 
(Ipparturp. 

1217 Audiew II of Hungary, inoited by Ilonorlus HT, Inuoceut’e micceasor, sets out for 
.Tornsalein. He is joined by the Icing of Cyprus. The oniaadere risit Tjre, Sidoii, 
Acre, and Tripolls, but the Saracens mahe suoh havoo in their nnmbers tliot Andrew 
returns to Hungary. 

1218-1331 Jean do Brienne’s oipedition to Damietta. (See Kingdom of Jerusalem 

1238 Frsderlok II, after ninny (neputes wiUt tire pope, sets out for Jerusalem, the throne of 
whioh he elalma through his marriage to Yoiande. 

1220 Frederick mokes treaty witli the buUou Kamil, rcoeivlug Jerusalem and other places. 
Frederick crowns himaclf king of Jerusalem, and returns to Europe. 

TUB SEVENTH CEBSAEE (1&80-1340 a.».) 

Giegoiw IX preaches a new orueado (1288). Tlie sultan Kamil dies tliat year. 

1280 Kiiig Thibaut of Naraire leads an army to Palcstino to break the truce made between 
l^mil and tlie Templars. The aons of Kamil defeat him end capture Jerusalem. 

12d0 lliohard, earl of Cornwall, prooeeds to Aore, and receives offera of peace from tlie 
sultan of Egypt. Jeruaokm, and other places in Faleetine, are restored to the 
Christdana Eiohard rotuiiie to England. 

THE EIGHTH CRUSADE (1248-1284 a.d.) 

In 1244] Jerusalem is taken by the Khwaiismians, who liave been driven from their 
own country by Joiigliia Khan. Thn leads to a now crusade. Louis IX of Fiance, 
iu a fit of illneea, voiva to lead an army against the Khwariaiuians. 

1248 Departure of Louis and liis orueadarfl. He winters iii Cyprus. 

1240 Louis proceeds to Eg^* and takes Damiotta. He then sets out for Cairo. 

1260 Battle of Alansura. Defeat and aspturc of Louis by Turan Shah, sultan of Egypt. 
Txmla is vrieased by tire TSBtora^n of Damiatta, vaA the promise to sb^n 
ftirtlier hostilities. The aniBodors return to St. Jean dAore. Louis remains fc^ 
years In Syria, fortifying Acre and other cities, and 

1264 returns to France. 


THE NINTU CBUSABE (1270-1278 i.n.) 

In 1260, the manielukos, on the death of their sultan, Ibeg, ohooae Bibore QS liis suc- 
cessor. This vigorous warrior at once drives the Khwariamians out ol Byria, and 
takes Doinasoue and Jerusalem from tiiem. Ho then proceeds to exterminate the 
Christians' in Syria; in coneequence of which, by 1267, a new orusade has been 
planned. Louis IX of Franco, and Prince Edward of England, are among those 
who assume tho cross. 

1208 Antioch surrenders to Blbors without a siege. 

1270 After inniiy difflcultles in raising an army, the crusndera sail for tlio Holy Lund. Stop- 

ping at Sardinia, Louis ohansM his piaus, and proceeds against tlie king of Tunfa 
Shortly after reaching there, tlie plague breaks out. and I^uis dies. King Charles 
of Naples anivea ana rnhkes a tnue with tlie Tunisians^ who pay him tribute. The 
wholo fleet returns to Europe, and is wrecked on the Sioiliun oout Charles plun- 
dors the French and Genoese vessels. Friuoo Edward leaves tho French, iu Tunis, 
and prooeeda to Acre. 

1271 Edward besieged at Aero by Blbai's. Edward drives flio mamelukes awoy and seizes 

Nazareth. An attempt is ma^ to asBoasinate Edward. 

1272 Edward concludes a ten years' trnoe with Blbars, and returns to Europe. _ > 

1274 Gr^iy X fails In an attempt to start n new orusado. Bibars and his suooessors, 
I^laun and Kliolil, continue the process of exterminating the Christians. 

1289 Tripolis is taken. Acre ie the last important possession of the ChrisUane. The meima- 
h^es make a treafy with the Idng of Cypras. 

1201 Capture of Acre IwIChalll. Ifyre, Berytus, and other towns, submit. Tho lost pos- 
sessions of the Christlaiu in the Holy l^id are abandoned. Other crusades are 
planned, but they are never carried to exsoution. Tho military orders are eventually 
Bnppi'essed. 



CHAPTER I 


ORIGHN OF THE CRUSADES 

CSOG-lOfiO A.1>0 

« Ood wlUflth it,'* th« '(vhole assembly oi'y i 
Shoot whtoh the enraptured multltoua astounds I 
Tbs Counoll roof and Clennont's towoiv reply i — 

«• Ood wliteth It I " from kill to liUl rebounds, 

And, tn avo-Blnidk connlrles lar nnd nigh, 

Through "ITatore's lioUow aroh*’ timt voice resoimds* 

— WOUDSWOBTII. 

Ths hiatiory of ilie Middle Ages presents no spootncle more imposing 
than the CrnaAdeei in wliioli nre to ^ seen the nations of Asia and tn 
Euiope armed against each otlior, two religions contending for Hiipoi'iority, 
and aiapnting the empiie of tlie world. After having been several times 
threatened by tlie Moslems, and a long time exposed to their invasions, all at 
onoe the West aronses itseli, and appears, aooording to the expression of a 
Greek lustorion (Anna Comnena), to tear itself from its foundation, in order 
to precnptate itself upon Asia. All nations abandon tlieir interests and 
their rivalries, and see upon the face of the earth but one single ooiintry 
worthy of the ambition of conquerors. One would believe tiiat tliere no 
longer exists in the universe any other oity but Jerusalem, or any otiier 
hambahle spot of earth but tlmt whioh contains Hie tomb of Jesus Christ. 
All the roads wliioli lead to tlie Holy City aio deluged with blood, and pre- 
sent nothing but the scattered spoils and wrecks of empires. 

In this general confusion we may contemplate tlie sublimest virtues 
mixed with all the (Usordei's of tlie wildest passions. The Christian soldiers 
have at the same time to contend a^lnst lamine, the influenoo of olimate, 
and enemies tlie most formidable $ in the greatest dangers, in the midst of 
their successes and their constant discords, nothing can exhaust either their 
perseveianco or their rasignation.. After four years of fatigue, of miseries, 
and of victories, Jeimsolem is taken by the crusaders ; but ns their conquests 
axe not tlie work of wisdom and prudence, but the fmit of blind entliusiasm 
and ill-directed heroism, they oreate notliiiig bat a transient power. 

The banner of the cross soon passes from Hie hands of Godfi'sy de Bouil- 
lon into those of his weak and imbecile successors. Jerusalem, now a 
Christian oity, is obliged again to apply for succour to the West. At the 
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voice of St. Herjmrd) the Cliriatiens take arms. Conducted hy an emperor of 
Germany and a king of France, they fiy to the defence of tne Holy Laud j 
but they have no longer great captains among them, they have none of the 
magnanimity or heroic lesiguatlon of their fathers. Asia, 'whioh behold 
thcur ooming vdthout terror, already presents a new speotaole. The disciples 
of Mohammed aw^en from their anamy ; the^ are at onoe seized mth a frenzy 
equal to that which had armed their enemies ; they oppose enthusiasm to 
enthusiasm, fanaticism to fonatioiam, and in tlioir turn bum with a desire 
to shed their blood in a religbus war. 

The spirit of disooid which had destroyed l^eii power is no longer felt 
but among the Christiana. Luxury and the manners of the East weaken 
the courage of the defenders of the cross, and maica Ihem forget the object 
even of the holy war. Jerusalem, whicli had oost the crusaders so much 
blood, falls fuain into the power of ilia Infid^s, and becomes the oonquest 
of a wise ana warlike prinoe, who had united under his banner the foroes of 
Syria and Eaypt. 

The genius and fortune of Saladiu indict a mortal blow upon the ill- 
assured power of the Christiana in the Fast. In vain an emperor of the 
West, and two kings celebrated for their bravery, place themselves at the 
head of the whole powers of their states to deliver Palestine ; these new 
armies of orusoders meet everywhere witli brave eiiemieB and invincible 
barriers, and all their united efforts produce nothing bat illustrioua disasters. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem, for whose ruins they ooutend, is no longer any- 
thing but a vain name } soon even the oaptivily and the miaeries of %e ’Holy 
City cease to inspire the sentiments of piety and enthusiasm that they had 
dven birtli to among the Christians. The ornsaders, who had taken mjp arms 
for its dellveranoe, sufEer themselves to be seduced by the wealth of Greeoe, 
and stop short to undertake the oonquest of Constantinople. 

From that time the spirit of the crusaders begins to obange ; whilst a 
small number of GhrisUaus still shed ihelv blood br the deliverance of the 
tomb of Jesus Christ, the priiioes and the knights are deaf to eveiytiiing but , 
the voice of ambition. The popes oomplete me oorruption of the true^iiit 
of the crusaders, by urging them on, by their preaohi^, against other Christ 
tian people, and a^nst their own personal enemies. The holy wars then de- 
generate into oivu wars, in whichiboth religion and humanify are outre|fed. 

These abuses of the Crusades, and. the dire pasBions which had mixed 
themsdvea wii^ them, plunge Europe in disorder and anarchy; when -a 
pious king undertakes onoe more to arm the powers of the West against the 
infidels, and to revive among the orusoders the spirit whioh had animated 
the oompanions of ^dfrey. The two \7aiB directed by this pious obief aze 
more unfortunate than all the otliers. In the first, the world is presented 
with the speotacle of a captive army and a king in fetters ; in tlie second, 
that of a powerful monarch dying in its ashes. Then it is that the iUuaioii 
disappears, and Jerusalem ceases to attract all the attention of the. W^t. 

Soon after, tlie face of Europe is changed; intelljgehce dissipates barb^' 
rism; the Crusades no longer excite the same degree of enthusiasm, and.the,, 
first efEeot of the civilisation it begins to spread is to weaken the spirit of 
the fanaticism whioh had given them birth. Some few useless efforts ore at 
times made to relrindle the fire whirii bad burned so fiercely in Europe i^nd' 
Asia. The nations are so complete^ recovered from tiie pious delinom of 
the Crnsodes, that when Germany dnds itsrif menaced by the. Mussulmans 
who are masters of Constantinople the banner of the cross can with difiteul^. 
gather ati army around it ; and Europe, which liad risen in a ma^ ^ attack 
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the infidels in Asia, opposes but a feeble resistanoe to tbeon on its own 
territories* 

Suoh is, in a few words, the piotnre of the events and revolutions which 
the historian of the Crusades has to deambe. 

'We do not now require muoli eagaoity to disoovw in our ancient chroni* 
oles what is fabulous and what is not. A far more difficult thing is to recon- 
cile, upon some points, the frequent contradictory assertions of tlie Latins, 
the 0ree^, and. the Saracens, and to separate, in the l^tory of tlie Cmades, 
that which hdongs to religious fanatioisin, to policy, or to liumau passions* 

In an age in whioh some value is set upon on opinion of the Crusades, it 
will he first a^ed if the wars of the Crusades were just. Upon this head 
we have but little to answer. Whilst the crusaders believed that they were 
ob^ing Cod himself by attacking the Saracens in the East, the latter, who 
liad invaded a part of Asia possessed by Oh^tiaii people, who had got pos- 
Bosaion of Spain, who threatened Constantinople, the coasts of Iwy, and 
several eountries of the West, did not reproaoh theii* enemies with making an 
unjust \7ar, and left to fortune and viotory the care of deciding a question 
olmost alwf^s useless. 

We ehaU think it of more iiuportanoe hei-e to examine what was the 
cause and the nature of these remote wars, and what 1ms proved to be their 
influence on civilisation. The Crusades were produced by the religious and 
mllltaiw apiiit whlcii prevailed in Europe during the Middle Ages. The 
love 01 arms and religious fervour were two dommant^ssions which, min- 
gling In some way, lent each other a mutual energy, ’iniase two great prin- 
ciples, united and acting together, gave birtli to the holy war $ and carried, 
among the crusaders, valour, resignation, and heroism of oliaiuoter to the 
highest degree of eminence. Some writers have seen nothing in tliese great 
expeditions but the most deplorable excesses, without any advantage to tile 
ages that succeeded them } others, on tiie contrary, loaintaiu that we owe 
to them all the benefits of oivillsation. It is not, at present, our business to 
examine these two conflioting opinions. Without believing that the holy 
ware have done eitlier all the good or oil the harm tliat is attributed to them, 
it must be admitted that they were a souroe of bitter sorrow to the genera- 
tions that saw them or took part in them; but, like tlie ills and tempests of 
human life, whioh render man bett^ and often assist ^e progress of his 
reason, they have forwarded the experiences of nations; and it may be said 
that, ^ter having for a time seriously agitated and shaken society, they 
have, in the end, much strengthened -me loundations of it. This opinion, 
when stripped of all spirit of exaggeration or system, -will perhaps appear 
the moat reasonable. 


EARLY OHBIS'ItAN PILORIMAOBB 

Erom the earliest ages of the ohuroli, a oustom had been practised of 
making pilgrimages to the Holy Land, iludoa, full of religioUB remem- 
brances, was still the promised land of the faithful ; the blessings of heaven 
appeared to be in store for those who visited Calvary, the tomb of Jesus 
Christ, and renewed their bEwtism in the waters of the Jordan. Under tJie 
reign of Constantine, the ardour for ^ilgrimagos increased among tlie faith- 
ful i they flocked from all the provinces of the empire to worship Jesus 
Christ upon his own tomh, and to trace the steps of tlieir God in that city 
whioh had but juat tosumed its name, and which, die piety of an emperor 
had caused to issue from its ruins, Tlio Holy Sepulchre presented itself to 
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the eyes o£ tlie pilffrima aumiuuded by a mo^iificeiiGe which redoubled their 
veneration. An oosoure oavein had become a marble temple, paved with 
preoiouB stones and decorated with splendid colonnades. To the east of the 
Holy Sepulchre appeared the oliurch oftheKesurreotion, in which they could 
admire the riohes of Asia, mingled with the arts of Greece and Home. 
Constantine celebrated the thirty-dist year of his reign by the iimugnratiou 
of this ohurcli, and thousands of Christinns came, on oooasion of this s(dem- 
nity, to listen to the panegyric of Christ from 
the lips of tlie learned and holy bisliop Ensebins. 

St. Helena, the mother of the emperor, re« 
paired to Jerusalem, nt a very advanced age, 
and oaused ohurohes and oliapels to be built 
upon Mount Tabor, in the oity of Kazareth, and 
in the greater part of the places which Christ 
had sanotided by his preaenoa and hi^zniraoles. 

From tiiis period, pilgrimages to tlie Holy Lancl 
beoame muoh more frequent. The pilgrims, no 
longer in di'cad of the pei'secutioiis of the pagans, 
coiud now give them^vos tq}, without fear, to ^ 
the fervour of their devotion ; tlie Boman eagles, 
ornamented with the cross of Jesus Christ, pro* 
teoted them on their luaroh ; they everywhere 
trampled under foot tlio fragments of idols, and 
tliey travelled amidst the abodes of their fellow- 
Chvistians. 

When the omperor Julian, in order to weaken 
the autliority of tlie prophecies, undertook to 
rebuild tho temnle of the Jews, numerous were 
the prodigies related W whioh God confounded 
his designs, and Jerueomm, for tiiat attempt even, 
beoame more dear to the disoiples of Jesus Christ. 

The OliTistiaue did not cease to visit Palestine. 

St. Jerome, who, towards tho end of the fourth 
century, had retired to Bethlehem, informs us in 
ono of his letters that pilgrims arrived in crowds 
in Judea, and tlmt around the holy tomb the 
praises of the Sou of God were to be heard, 
uttered in many languages. F'rom this period, 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land weie so numerous 
that several doctors and fathers of tho cdiuroh 
thought it their duty to point out the abuses and 
danger of the piaotioe. They told Christians 
tliat long voyages might turn them aside from 
the patii of salvation ; that their God' was not 

oon&ied to one oity ; that J esus Christ was everyivbore where faith and good 
works were to be found j but suoli was the blind zeal which then drew the 
Christians towards Jerusalem tliat the voice of the holy dootois was s^roely 
hoard. As soon as the people of the West became converted to Christianlly, 
they turned their eyes to the East. From the depths of Gaul, from the 
forests of Germany, from all the countries of Europe, new Christians were to 
be seen hastening to visit the oi'odle of the faith they hod embraced.' 

When tlie world was ravaged by the Gotlis, the Huns, and the Yandols, 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land were not at oil intei'riipted. Pious travellors 
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wero proteoted by tlie liospithble virtues of the barbariansi vrho began 
to respBot the cross oi Oliiist, and sometimes even followed tl)e pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. In these times of trouble and desolation, a poor pjlgrim who 
bora bis scrip and staff often passed through fields of oomage, and travelled 
without fear ami^t armies which threatened the empires of the East and the 
West. 

Iliustiious families of Rome oaoue to seek an asylum at Jerusalem, and 
upon the tomb of Jesus Christ. Christiania then found, on the banks of the 
Jordan, that peace wliioli seemed to be banished from the rest of the world. 
This peace, which lasted several centuries, was not troubled before the reign 
of Heraolins. Under this reign, tlie armies of Chosroes, king of Persia, in. 
vaded Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 5 the Holy City fell into the hands of the 
worsliippeps of fire j the conquerors bore away into captivity vast numbers 
of Christians, and profaaed the churohes of Jesus Christ. All the faitliful 
deplored the misfortunes of Jerusalem, and shed tears when they learned 
tliat the king of Persia had carried off, among the 8 ])oilB of the yanquiahed, 
the cross 01 the Saviour, which had been preserved in the ohuroli of the 
Resiirraotion. Horadius, after ten years of reverse^ triumphed, and 
brought back to Jerusaloin the Cliristians whoso chains ho had broken. 
Then was to be seen an emperou of the ISast, walking barefooted in tlie 
streets of the Holy City, carrying on Ids shoulders to the summit of Calvary 
the wood of the true cross, whioh he considered the most glorious trophy of 
his viotorioa. 

But fbe joy of the faithful was not of Ioug| duration. Towards the be* 
ginning of tlie seventh century there had arisen, in an obscure comer of 
Asia, a new religion, opposed to all others whi(xh preached dominion and 
war. Mohammed had promised the conquest of the world to his disciples, 
wlio had issued almost naked from the deserts of Arabia. By his passionate 
dootrine he was able to inflame the imagination of the Arabs, and on the 
field of battle knew how to inspire them with his own impetuous courage. 
His first sucoeasos, whioh must nave greatly exceeded his hopes, were like so 
many miracles, increasing tlio confidence of his partisans and carrying con> 
vlotion to the minds of the weak and wavering. After the death of the 
piuphet of Mecca, his lieutenants and tlie companions of his first exploits 
carried on his great work. 


JBRXrBiUiEM UlfDEn TEE SAliAOJSES 

Amidst the first conquests of tlie Saracens, they had turned their eyes 
towards Jerusalem. According to the foitli of the Moslems, Mohammed 
had been in the ci^ of David and Solomon ; it was from Jerusalem that he 
set out to ascend into heaven in hm nocturnal voyage. The Saracens 
considered Jerusalem as the liouse of Ood, os the city of saints and miracles* 
The Christiana had the grief of seeing tlie church of the Holy Sepulchre 
profaned by the presence of tlie chief 01 the infidels. Although Omar had 
left them the exercise of their worship, they were obliged to conceal their 
crosses and their sacred books. The c^ph ordered a mosque to be erected 
on the spot whereoii the temple of Solomon liad been built. In the mean- 
time, the presence of Omar, of whose moderation the East boasts, restrained 
the jealous fanaticism of the Moslems. After his death the faitliful Irnd 
muon more to suffer \ they were driven from their houses, insulted in their 
churches} tlie tiibute which they liod to pay to the now masters of l^alestino 
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^vos inoraaBed, and thev were forbidden to carry arms or to mount ou Iiorse- 
baolc. A leatliern girdle, which they were never allowed to be without, was 
the badge of their servitude } the oonquerors would not permit the Christians 
to speak the Arab tongue, eaored to the disoifUes of the iorm ; and the 
people who remained faithful to Jesus Christ hod not liberty even to pro- 
nounoe the name of the patriarch of JeruBidem, udthout the permismon of 
the Saracens. 

All these persecutions could not stop the orowd of Christians who 
repaired to Jerusalem, the sight of the Holy City auBtainiug iheir courage as 
it neightened their devotion. There were no evils, no outrages, that they 
could not Bup]ioit with resignation, when they remembered that Christ had 
been loaded with ohalna and Imd died upon the oross in the places they were 
about to visit. The Christians of Pidestiue, however, enjoyed some ^ort 
intervals of security during the oivU wars of tlie Mussulmans. The dynasty 
of the Omayyadfi, which had established the seat of the Moslem empbe at 
Damascus, was always odious to tlie evei-formidable party of the Alids, and 
employed itself less in persecuting the Christians than in preserving its own 
preoanous power. Menvau II, lost caliph of this house, was the most 
cruel towards the disciples of Christ; and wnen he, witli all lus family, aauk 
under the power of his enemies, the Christiana and the infidels united in 
thanks to lieaven for having deiiiverod the East from his tyi'anny. 

The Abbasids, establiwed in the city of Baghdad whi^ they had 
founded, persecuted and tolerated the Christians by turns. The Christians, 
always living between the fear of persecution and the hope of a transient 
security, saw at last the prospect oi happier days dawn upon them wirii the 
reign of Haruu ar-Bashla, the greatest caliph of tlie race of Abbas. Under 
this reign the glo^ of Charlemagne, whiob had reached Asia, protected the 
churches of the East. His pious liberality relieved the indigence of the 
Christians of Alexandria, of Carthage, and Jerusalem. The two greatest 
princes of thmr ago testified their mutual esteem Iw frequent embassies: they 
sent each other magnificent presents; and, in tlie memUy interoourse of two 
powerful monorohs, the East and the West exchanged the xiohest produotions 
of their soil and their industry. There was no doubt policy in the marks of 
esteem wiiich Phu'un lavished upon tlie most powerful of tme princes of the 
West. He was making war against the emperors of Constftntin^e, and 
might justly fear that tliey would interest the bravest among Oliristian 
people in their cause. To take froni the Franks eve^ pretext for a relimoiis 
war, which might make them embrace the cause ot the Greeks, and unw 
them into Ana, the caliph neglected no opportunity of obtaining the friend- 
sbip of Charlemagne j and caused the keys of uie Holy City and of tlie 
Holy Sepulchre to oe presented to him. . > 

whilst the Arabians of Africa were pursuing thmr conquests towar^ 
the West, whilst they took possession of Sicily, and Rome itaeU saw its 
suburbs and its cliurohes of St. Peter and St. Paul invaded and pillaged by 
infidels, the servants of Jesus Christ prayed in peace within the walls of 
Jerusalem. To the desire of visiting tlie tomb of Jemisalem was joined tiie 
earnest wish to procure relics, which were then sought for with eageiness by 
the devotion of tlie faitli^. All who returned from the East made It their 
glo^ to bring back to their country some precious remains of Christian 
antiquity, ana above all tlie bones of holy martyrs, which constituted the 
ornament and the riolics of their ohurches and upon whioli princes and 
kings swore to respeet tmth and justice. The productions of Asia likewise 
nttraoted tlie attention of tho peo^e of Europe. 
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Ill oliorti tlia Chriatiatis of Palestine and the Moslem provinoes) tlie 
lulgvims and traYollers who returned from the East, seemed' no longer to 
nave any persocutiona to dread, when all at onoe new storms broke out in 
the ]^t. The ^ildren of Harun soon shared the fate of the posterity 
of Charlemagne, and Asia, like the West, was plunged into the horrors of 
onerohy and oivil war. The gigantic empire of the Abbosids crumbled 
away on all sides, and tlie world, according to the expression of an Arabian 
writer, was within the reach of liim who would take poMeBsiou of it. The 
Greeks then appeared to rouse themsdlves from their long supineness, 
and sought to take advantage of the divisions and the Iiumuiation of the 
Saracens. Nioephorus Phocas took tlie field, at tiie head of a powerful 
army, and recaptured Antioch from tiie Moslems. Pepiivod of the power- 
ful stimulus of fanaticism, Kioephorus found among tlie Gi'ceks more 
panegyrists than scJdiers, and oould not pursue his advantages against the 
Saracens. His triumphs were conAned to tlie taking of Antiooli, and only 
served to create a perseoutiou against the Christians of Palestine. 

Zlmiscea resolved to avenge the outrage iuflioted upon religion and the 
empire. On all aides preparations were set on foot for a fresh war against 
the Saracens. The nations of the West were no strangers to tins enterprise, 
whloh preceded, hy more tlian a year, tlie drat of the Crusades. After 
liaving defeated tlie Mussulmans on the banks of the Tigris, and forced the 
oalipli of Baghdad to pay a ti'ibute, ^imisoes penetrated, almost without 
resistance, into Judea, took possession of CECsareo, of PtoleinaiB, of Tiberias, 
Hazareth, and several other cities of the Holy Land. 

After this drat campaign, the Holy Land appeared to ho on the eve of 
being delivered entirely from tlie yoke of the innaols, when the emperor died 
poisoned. His death at once put a atop to the execution of an enterprise of 
wliioh he was the soul and the leader. The Christian nations had soaroely 
time to rejoioB at the delivery of Jerusalem, when tliey learned that the 
Holy City nod again fallen into the hands of the Fatimite caliphs, who, after 
tlie death of Zimisces, hod invaded Syria end Palestine. Hakim, the tliird 
of the Patimite oaliplis, signalised liis reign by all the excesses of fanaticism 
and outrage. Unnxed in hU own. projects, and wavering between two 
religoiis, he by turns protected and poi'soouted Christianity. 

The inconstancy of ^ Hakim, in a degree, mitigated the misfortunos of 
JerusaXem^ and he had just granted liberty to the UhristiauB to rebuild their 
churches, when he died by the hand of the assassin. His saocessor, guided 
by a wiser policy, tolerated both pilgrimages and the exeroiso of the Christian 
religion. The olmrcli of the Holy Sepulchre was not entirely rebuilt till 
thirty years after its destruction ; but tlie spectacle of its ruins still inflamed 
the zeal and tlie devotion of the Chrmtious. In the eleventli century the 
Latin churoli allowed pUgviino|;eB to euAice instead of canonical pemtenoes s 
sinners were oondemiied to quit their country for a time, and to lead a wan- 
dering life, after the oxampfe of Cain. There existed no orime tliat might 
not he expiated by the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Even tlie weak and timid 
sex was not deterred by the perils of a long voyage. & 


CHABACIfiU or TUB PILGRIMS 

Though pilCTimages were generally considered acts of virtue, yet some 
of the leaders of the church accounted them useless and oriminal. Gregory, 
bishop of Nyssa, in the fourtli century, dissuades his flock from these journeys. 
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They were not oousoientioiia obligations, he said, for in the description of 
persons whom Christ had promised to acknowledge in the next world the 
name of pilgrim could not be found. A migratory life Was dangerous to 
virtue, portioulaily to the modesty of women. 

The necessity of making a pilgrimage to Rome and other places was often 
urged hy ladies, who did not wish to he mewed in tlie solitary gloom of a 
clmster, “chaunting faint hymns to the oold fruitless moon.*' In the ninth 
century, a foreign bishop wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury, Tequestoig, 
in very earnest terms, that Rnglisli women of every rank and degree might 
be pixmibited from pilgrlmisuig to Rome. TJieir gallantries were notorious 
over all tlie continent. **J*6rpaitea sntm snnt oivitatea ta Longohardia^ vet in 
S^ranoia^ atU in O-allia^ in qua non sit adidtera 
velmeretriiB generis Anglorum: qtvod saandalum 
set, et turpitudo toUue eedeai<B." Muratori, 

Antiquitatea Malica Med. .At, Diaaert. 68, vol. 

V., p. 68. “ Tliere ore few cities in Lombardy, 
in France, or in Gaul, in which there is not an 
English adultress or harlot, to the scandal and 
disgrace of the whole church." Mobility did 
not improve as the world grew older. The 
prioress in Chaucer, demure as she is, wears a 
bracelet on which was inscribed the sentence, 
eineit ofnnia.'* The gallant monk, in 
the same pilgrimage, ties his hood a true- 
lovet's knot. 

Horror at speotaoles of vice would diminish 
with familiarity, and the moral principle would 
gradually be destro^d. I^lioe, idolatry, 
poisoning, and bloodshed disgraced Jerusalem 
itself; and so dreadfullv pdluted wei the city 
that, if any man wished to have a more than 
ordinary spiritual communication with Christ, 
he had better quit his earthly tabernacle at 
once than endeavour to enjoy It in places 
originally sacred, but which had been sinoe 
de&d. Some years after tbe time of Gregory, 
a similar description of the depraviiy at Jeru*' 
salem was given by St. Jerome, and the Latin 
father oommends a monk who, though a resident 
in Palestine, had but on one ocoosion travelled 
to the city. The opinions of tliese two veneiv 
able spiritual guides could not stem tlie torrent 
of popular religion. The coffers of the ohuroli wero enriched by the sale of 
r^ios, and the dominion of the clergy became powerful in proportion to the 
growth of religious abuses and aorruptioDS. Pilgrims from Indio, Ethiopia, 
Britannia, aiul Hibernia went to Jerusalem; and the tomb of Christ 
resounded with hymns in various languages. Bishops and teaohers Would 
have fhought it a disgrace to their piet;^ and learning if they heri not adored 
their Saviour on the very spot wliere his cross had first shed the light of his 
Gospel. 

The assertion, that “the coffers of the church were enriched by tlie sale 
of relics,” requires some observations; because tbe sole of one rolio in partic- 
ular encouraged the ardour of pilgrimages, and from the ardour the Crusades 
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arose. During tlie fourth ociitury, CJiriateudom was duped into the belief 
that the very oi'oss on ■wliioh. Christ had suffered hod been diaooYored in 
Jerusfdem. The oity*8 bishop was the keeper of the treasure, but the faith- 
ful never offered theSr money in vain for a fragment of the holy wood. They 
listened with orodulity to the assuronco of their priests that a living virtue 
pervaded an inanimate and insensible substance, and that the cross permitted 
itself every day to be divided into several parts, and yet remaiued uninjured 
and entire. Thus Erasmus says, in his entertaining dialogue on pilgrimages, 
that « if the fragments of the cross ^yer 0 oolleoteoi enough would oe found 
for tlie building of a ship.” It was publicly exhibited during tlie religious 
festivities of Euster, and Jerusalem was crowded with pious strangers to 
witness tlie solemn spectacle. But after four ages of pei’petuol distribution, 
the world was filled witli relies, and auperstition craved for a novel object, 
Aoooidingly, the Latin olergy of Palostino pretended tliat on tlie vigil of 
Easter, after the great lamx>9 in the ^urch of the Resurrection liad been 
extinguished, they were relighted bv Gh>d himself. People floolced from the 
West to ^e East in ardor to behold this oot of the Divinity, and to oatdi 
some portion of a fiame which had tlie marvellous property of healing (dl 
diseases, mental as well as bodily, if those who received it had faith.e 

The inollnation to acquire holineaa by tlie journey to Jerusalem became 
at length so general that tlie troops of pilgrims {farmed by tlieir numbers 
tlie oouutries through whioh they paasea, and although they came not as 
soldiers they were designated <*tha armies of the Lord.” In the year 1064, 
Litbert, bishop of Gambray, set out for the Holy Laud, followea by more 
tiian three thousand pilgrims from tiie provinoes of Pioordy mid Flandms. 

Ten years after, seven thousand Christians set out toother from the 
banks of the Rhine. This numerous caravan, whioh was the forerunner of 
the Crusades, crossed Germany, Hungary, Bnlgaida, and Tliraoo, and was 
welcomed at Constantinople by the omperor Constantine Ducas. After 
having visited the dinrohes of. Byzantium, the pilgrims of tlie West tiav- 
emed Asia Minor and Syria without danger ; but when they approached 
Jerueolem, the sight of ilieir rioh^ aroused the oupidity of the Bedouin 
Arabs, undisciplined hordes, who had neither oouutry nor settled abode, and 
who had rendered themselves formidable in the civil wars of the East. The 
Ambs attacked the pilgrims of the West, and compelled them to sustain 
a siege in an abandoned village ; and this was on a Good Friday. The 
emir of Ramola, informed by some fugitives, oame happily to their resoue, 
delivered them from the death with which they were tiireatonecl, and per- 
mitted them to continue their journey. After having lost more than three 
thousand of their companions, tliey returned to Europe, to relate their 
tragio^ adventures, and the dangers of a pilgrimage to tiio Holy Laud. 


THC TXJBKS IN POWBR 

New perils^ and tlie moat violent persecutions at this period threatened 
both the pilgrims of the West and the Christians of Palestine. Asia was 
ouoe again ^out to cliange masters, and tremble beneath a fresh t 3 rranny. 
During several centuries the ridi countries of the East had been suo* 
jeot to continual invasions from the wild hordes of Tatary. The Turks, 
issuing from countries situated beyond the Oxus, had rendered themselves 
masters of Persia. Palestine yielded to the power of the Turks. The 
conquerors spared iioitlier the Christians nor the ohlldren of All, whom 
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tbe colipli of Bagbdiid I'epi'esented to be the enemies of God* The KayptUu 
gaiTison was inassacred) and the mosques and the ohiirohes were duivered 
up to pillage. The Holy City \>raa Hooded witli the blood of Christiaus and 
Musauiuans. 

Other tribes of Turks, led by Suleiman, penetrated into Asia Minor. 
They took possessiou o£ all the ^ovinoos through wliich pilgrims were 
aocuetoined to pass on their way to Jeioisalem. The standard of tlie pippliet 
floated over the walls of Edeasa, looniom, Tarsus, and Antiooli. Thousands 
of ohildren had been oirouinoiaed. Everywhere Hie laws cd the Ktwan took 
the place of those of the Evangelists and of Greece. The black or white 
tents of the Turks covered the plains and the mountains of Bithynia and 
Oappadocia, and their flocks pastured among the ruins of tbe monasteries 
aud churolies. The Greeks had never had to contend against more eruel and 
terrible enemies tlian tlie Turks. In Hie midst of revolutions and civil wars, 
tlie Greek Empire was liasteniug to its fall. 

Whilst the empire of tlie East a;pproadied its fall and appeared sapped 
by time and oorruption, Hie institutions of tho West were' in their infancy. 
The om^iire and the laws of Cliorlemagne no longer existed. Nations had 
no relations witli each other ; and mistaking their poUtlcel interests, made 
ivars without considering their oonseouenoes or their dangers, and condoded 
peace without being at all aware wheuier it was advantageous or not. Royal 
authority ivas uowhei'c sufflcieutly strong to arrest the ingress of onsimy 
and tbe abuses of feudalism. At the same time that Europe was full of 
soldiers aud covered with strong castles, the states themselves were without 
support against their enemies, and had not an army to defend them. 

Ten yeain before the invasion of Asia Minor by the Turks, Miobael 
Duoas, the successor of Romonus Diogenes, had impxored the aesistanca of 
the pope and tho princes of the West. He had pronueed to remove nil the 
bamers wliioli separated the Greek from tbe Roman ohurdi, if Hie Latins 
would take up arms against the iiiAdels. Gregoi’y VII then ^ed the chair 
of St. Peter. The hope of exteudiiig the religion and the empire of tho 
holy see into the East made him receive kindly Hie humble suppucatlons of 
Michael Duoas. Excited by his discourses, fifty Hiousand pilgrimB agreed 
to follow Gregory to Consttmtiiiople, and thenoe to Syria; but tbe aHaurs of 
Europe sumended tho execution of his projects. 

Every nsny the power of the popes was augmented by tho xirogress of 
OhrieUanity, and by the ever>inor«V 8 ing influence, of Hie Latin clergy. 
Rome was become a second time the capital of the world, and appeai‘ed 
to liave resumed, under the monk Hildebraud, the empire it had enjoyed 
under the ccesars. Armed >rith the two-edged swoid. of Peter, Ghegory 
loudly proclaimed Hiat all the kingdoms oi the earth were under the dimin- 
ion 01 the holy eee, and that hie authori^ ought to be as univeisal as Hie 
oliuroh of wliioh he was the head. These dai^erous pretensions, fostered by 
the opinions of his age, eng^ed him immediately in violent disputes with 
the emperor of Germany. desired also to dictate laws to France, Spain, 
Sweden, Poland, and England ; and flunking of nothing but making himsHf 
acknowledged as the great arbiter of states, he lauuclied hie anathemas even 
against tho throne of Constantinople, which he had undertaken to defend, ^d 
gave no more attention to the dolireranoe of Jerusalem. 

After the death of Gregory, Victor III, although he pursued the policy of 
his predecessor and hod to contend against tho emperor of Germany and 
the party of the anti-pope Gnibert (Ulament III), did not neglect tbe o^por- 
tunity of making war against the mussulmaus.. The Saracens, inhabiting 
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Africai disturbed the niivigatiou of the Mediterranean, and bhi'eateued the 
oooBt of Italy* Viotor invited the Olirietians to take ai'ms, and promised 
them tlie remisBion of all their sins if they Tvent to dght against in- 
fidels. The inhabitonte of Pisa, Genoa, and several other cities, urged by 
tiieir seal for religion and their desire to defend their oommeroe, equipped 
fleets, levied troops, and mode a desoent upon the coasts of Africa, 
where, if we are to believe the ohronioles of the time, they cut in pieces an 
army of one hundred thousand Saraoens.^ 


HBTEB THE HBEMTC 

TJie true story of the first Oruaado is, as Kugler^ says, suffloiently mar- 
vellous. It was a vast awakenuig in whioli religion, adventure, and design 
forced the European peoples out of their narrow lines of life and brought 
the West and East again in contact, and it grows in strangenesB as we trace 
the story in detail. But monkish, unoritioal writings which record tiie 
vague traditions of that great uprising have not rested satisfied with the mar- 
veUous truth : they have added much that is legendaiy* Among the legends 
that have failed to stand tlie teat of recent soholaniliip, is the famous one which 
mode Peter the Hermit the originator of the first Crusade, We may now 
feel sure that it was not Peter hut Urban II wlio set going the gi'eat impetus { 
hut legend of Peter tlie Hermit has grown into tiie story oi the first Cru- 
sade, and won its place in history from Sie belief of centuries. The reader 
mus^ however, he aware, os he reads it, that we have no authentio aooount 
of Peter’s preaching before the Oounoll of Clermont. He was probably one 
of the preaohers who scattered tlie enthusiasm of that oomioil in northaasterii 
France. His preaching was probably limited to the land where be could be 
undere^od in the vernacular, and his real influence is rathei’ to be estimated 
by the rabble that followed liim and Walter the Penniless, to leave ^eir 
bones by the Danube or Bosporus. So much prefaced, lot us turn to the 
story. 

Att the legend runs, Peter, an obscure liormll, came from Ms retreat, and 
followed into Palestine the crowd of Christians who wont to visit the holy 
plaoes.a The sight of Jerusalom exoited him much more than any of the other 
pilgrims, for it oreatod in liis ardent mind a tiiousaiid conJlioting sentiments. 
In the city, which exhibited evorywliere marks of the meroy and tlie anger 
of God^ all objects inflamed hia piety, irritated liis devotion oiul his zeal, and 
filled him by turns witli respect, terror, and indignation. After having 
followed hia brethren to Calvary and the tomb of Christ he repaired to 
the patriarch of Jerusalem. The white hairs of Suneon, his vonerablo 
figure, and above all the persecution whioli he had undergone, bespoke 
the full ooufideiioo of Fetor, and they wept together over tiie ills of the 
Chiistians. The patriarch resolved to implowj^y his letters, tlie help of 
the pope and the piinoes of Europe, and tlie hermit swore to be the in- 
terpreter of tlie Christians of tlie hTost and to rouse tlie West to take arms 
for their deliverance. 

After this interview, the enthusiasm of Peter knew no bounds; ho was 
persuaded that heavCu itself called upon him to avenge its cause. One day, 
whilst prostcAtad before the Holy Sepulchre, lie believed that lie heard the 
voice OI Christ, which said to him : ” Peter, arise 1 hasten to proolohn 
the tribulations of my people; it is time that my servants should receive 
help, and that the holy places should be delivered.’* Full of ^e spirit of 
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theso wordsi which sounded uiiceaamglv in his ears, and charged with 
letters from the patriarch, he quitted ralestino, crossed tlie seas, landed 
oil the coast of Itolj, and hastened to oast himself at the feet of tlie pope. 
The chair of St. Peter was then oceupied by Urban II, who had been tiie 
disciple and confidant of both Gregoiy and Victor. Urban embraced 
with ardour a project which had been entertained by his prodeoessors ; he 
received Peter os a prophe^ applauded his design, and bade bun go forth 
and announce the approaching deliverance of Jerusalem. 


Peter the Hemu traversed ItaiW, crossed the Alps, vinted all parts of 
France, and the greater portion of Soi'ope, infiaming all hearts with the 
same zeal that consumed, his own. He travelled 
mounted on a mule, with a oruoifix in his hand, his 
feet bare, his bond uncovered, liia body girded with 
a thick cord, eovered witli a long frock, and a 
hermiPs hood of the coarsest stuff. The singularity 
of his appearance was a speotaolo for the people, 
whilst the austerity of his manners, his charity, and 
the moral doctrines that he preached caused him to 
be revered as a saint wherever he went. 

He went from oity to city, from province to 
province, working upon the courage of some and upon 
the ^iety of others j sometimes haranguing from tlie 
pulpits of tlie ohurohes, sometimes preaolung in the 
fii^h-roods or public places. His eloquence was 
ammated and impreamvo, aud filled mth those 


upon an nnenlUvated nvv\l^U\de. He deeenbed the 
profanation of the holy places, and Gie blood of the 
Christians shed in torrents in tlie streets of Jerusalem. 

He invoked, by turns, heaven, tlie saints, tlie annls, 
whom he oidled upon to bear witness to the trum of 
wiiat ha told them, lie apoBtroiihisod Mount Zion, 
the rook of Calvary, and the Mount of Olivos, which 
lie made to resound witli sobs and groans. When 
lie had exliausted speech in painting the miseries of 
the faitliful, lie showed the spectators the crucifix 
whioh ho carried with liiin ; sometimes stiiking his 
breast and wounding his fi^i, sometimes shewing 
torrents of tears, llie people followed the steps of 
Peter in crowds. Tiie preacher of the holy war 
was received everywhere as a messenger from God. 

THE APPEAL OP THE EI^U’EROll ALEXIUS 

A Uebuit of 7a« Mmobx 

111 the midst of this general excitement, Alexius 
Comnenus, who was threatened by the Turks, sent 
ambassadors to the pope, to solicit the assistance of the Xjatins. ** Without 
the prompt assistance of all tlie Christian states," he wrote, Constantim^e 
must fall under the most frightful domination of the Turks." He reminded 
the princes of Chriatiauity of the holy relics preserved in Constantinople, 
and conjured them to save so sacred an assemblage of venerated objects from 
the profanation of tlie infidels. After liaving set forth tlie splendour and tlic 
ricdies of his capit^, he exhorted the Juiighta and barons to come and defend' 
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tlidm; lio offered them hia treaeurea ns tlie rewnrd of their valour, aud 
painted in. glowing colours tlie beauty of fJie Greek women, whose love 
ivould repay the exploits of hie liberators. Thus, nothing was spared thot 
could flatter the passions or arouse the euthusiasm of the wai'nors of tlie 
West. 

OOUKOXLB 07 7LA.0KKTIA. AlitB 0I<BEM0K7 

In oompliauca with the prayers of Alexius aud the wishes of the faithful, 
tlie sovermgn pontiff convoked a oouncil at Placentia, in order there to 
expose the dai^rs of the Greek and Latin ohurohes in the East. The 
pi'eaohings of Peter had so prepared the mluds and animated tlie zeal of 
tiio faithful, tliat more than two hundred bishops and aroKbisliops, four thon- 
sand eooleaiastios, and thirty tiioosaud of the laity obeyed tlie invitation of 
tlie holy see. The oouncil was so numerous that it was obligod to he held 
in a plain in the neighbourhood of the oity. The Council^ of Plaoentia, 
however, came to no determination upon the lynr against the inildelB. The 
deliverance of the Holy Land was far from being the only object of tliis 
council: the declaratioDS of the empress Adelaide, who came to reveal her 
o>vn shame and that of her husband, anathemas against the emperor of 
Germany and the anti*pope Ouibeit, oocujned, during several days, the 
attention of Urban and the osaemhled fatliers. 

A new oouncil assembled at Clermont, in Auvergne. Before it gave up 
Us attention to the holy war, the council at first considered the reform of the 
clergy and eodesiaetiou discipline; and it then occupied itself in plnoing a 
restraint upon tlie license of wars among indlvldoals. In flieso barbarous 
times even simple knights never thought of redressing their injuries hy any 
other means than arms. It was not on 'ancommon thing to see fomilieB, for 
the slightest causes, commence a war ogaiust each other tliat would last 
during several generations ; Eiu’ope was distracted with troubles occasioned 
by these hostilities. In the impotence of the laws and the govommonis, the 
ohuroli often exerted its salutary infiueuce to restore tranquillity; several 
oounoils hod placed tlieir iiiterdiot upon private wars during four days of the 
week, ond their decrees liod invoked tlie vengeance of heaven against dis- 
turber of the public peace. The Council of Olormont renewed tiie Truce 
of God, aud threatened all who refused “ to accept peace and justice ” with 
the thunders of the churoh. One of its doorecs placed widows, oiphaiis, 
merchants, and labourei's under the safeguard of religion. They declared, 
as tiiey had already done iu other oounoiiB, that tlie Quiches should be so 
many inviolable sanotuories, and that orosses, even, placed upon tlio high- 
roads, should become x^oints of refuge against violonoe. 

Humanity and reason must applaud sumi s^utory decrees; but tlie sovei’- 
oign pontiff, although he presented himself os tlie defender of the sanctity 
01 nu^iage, did not merit the same praises when he pronounced in tins 
council an anathema against Philip I. But such was tiieu tlie general in- 
fatuation, that no one was nstonislied tliat a king of Prance should be 
excommunicated in tlio very bosom of his own kingdom. The seiitouoe of 
Urban could not divert attention from an object %at seemed much more 
imposing, and the excommunioation of Philip soarcely holds a place in the his- 
tory of the Council of Clermont. The faithful, gathered from nil the 
provinoes, liad but one sii^le thought; tliey spoke 5 nothing but tJie evils 
the Christians enduiud iii Paleatiiic, and saw nothing but the war whui was 
about to be declared against the infidels. ' Enthusiasm and fanatloism, which 
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always increase in large nssemblies« were oarried to their lull height. Urban 
at length satisfied tlie impatiouoe the faithfal— Impatiouoe which he» 
peihapfli had adi'oltly excited, and which was 1^ surest guarantee of successi 
The council held its tenth sitting in the great square or plaoe ol Clermont^ 
which was soon filled by an immense crowd. Followed by his cnydin^lfl, the 
pope ascended a species of throne wM<di had been prepared for him ; at his 
side was Peter the Hermit, dad in tliat whimsical and uncouth uarb whioli 
had ovemvhere drawn upon him the attention and the respect oi the multi- 
tudo. Urban, who spoke after Peter, xeposented, as he had done* the holy 
places as profaned by the domination ol the infidels. 

As Urban proceeded, the sentiments by which he was animated penetrated 
to the very souls of his auditors. When he spoke of the captivity and the 
misfortunes of Jerusalem, the whole assembly was disBol7ed m tears ; when 
he described the tyraniw and the perfidy of tlie infidels, the warriors who 
listened to him clutohea their ewords, and swore in their heoita to avenge 
the cause of the Gliriatians. Urban redoubled tlieiv enthusiasm by an- 
nouncing that God had chosen them to acoompUsh his dosignss and exhorted 
them to turn those arms against tlie Moslems whioh they now bore in con- 
flict against their brothers. They wore not now oidled upon to revenge the 
injuries of men, but injuries offered to divinity; it ivss now not the conquest 
of a town or a castle tliat was offered to them as the reward of their valour, 
but the riches of Asia, the possession of a land in whioh, according to the 
promises of the Scriptures, flowed atieams of milk and honey. 

M Ohristian wairiors,” he exclaimed, ** who seek without end for pre- 
texts for war, rejoioe, for you have to-day found true ones. You who have 
been so often the terror of your foUoW'cmeens, go and fight against the bar- 
barians, go and fight for the deliyeranoe of the holy places ; you who sell for 
vile pay Uie strength of your arms to the fuiy of others, armed with the 
sword of the Maccabees, go and merit on eternal reivard. If you triumph 
over your enemies, the kingdoms of the East will be your heritage ; if you 
are conquered, you will have the glory of dying in the very sune place as 
Jesus Christ, and God will not forget tliat he shall have found Vou in liis 
holy ranks. This is the moment to prove that you are auimated a true 
courage; this is the moment in whion you roa^ expiate so maav violehoes 
committed iu the bosom oi peace, so manv viotories purdhased at tJie expense 
of juBtioe and humanity. If you must have blood, bathe your hands in the 
blood of the infidels. X speak to vou with hardness, beoause my ministry 
obliges me to do so: soldHers of hell, become soldiers of the living GodJ 
When Jesus Christ summons you to bis defence, let no base affections detain 

J 'ou in your homes ; see nothing but the shame and the evils of the Christians j 
isten to no^iiug but ^e groans of Jerus^em, and remember well what the 
Lord has said to you : *Iie who loves his father and his mother more than 
me, is not wortliy of me ; whoever sliall abandon his house, or Ms father, or 
his molher, or his wife, or hie ohildren, or his inheritonoe, for the soke of my 
name, shall he recompensed a hundredfold, and possess life eternal/ 

At these words the auditors of Urban disp^yed an enthusiasm that 
liuman eloquence hod never before inspired. The assembly orosa in one 
mass as one man, and answered him with a unanimous cry, *‘It iS the will 
of God I It is the will of God I ** ^ indignation, deBpaii) at the same 
time agitated the tumultuous a8Bombl)[ of the faithful ; some shed, tears over 
Jerusalem and the fate of the ChristianB; others swore to exterminate the 

1 I>/es U veut VOS pronounced In tlie lan^nge of tlie times DIeu Je voH, or Dte» fe volt. 
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race of the Modems j but, all at onoe, at a signal jErom tlie aovovoign pontiff, 
tbs most profound silonco prevailed. Cardinal Gregory, Tvho afterwards 

oQoupied the ohair of St. Peter under the name of 
Innocent II, prononnoed, in n loud voice, a form of 
geuerfll confession, the assembly all fell upon their 
knees, beat their breasts, and received absolution 
for their sins. All the faithful decorated ^eir 
garments udth a red cross. Fivin that time, all 
who engaged to combat the inddols were termed 
“ bearei*s of the oross,^' ^ and the holy war took the 
name of ** Crusade.” The faitlif ul solioited Urban 
to place hitnself at their head; but tlie pontiff, 
who had not yet triumphed over the anti^pope 
Guibert, who was dealing out at the same time 
his aiia^iemas against the king of Fronoe and 
the emperor of Gonnanv, oould not quit Europe 
without ooiupromising the power and tlie policy of 
tlie holy see. He refused to bo chief of tlie crusade, 
and named the bishop of Puy apostoUo legate 
with the army of the Christiana* 
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He promised to all who assumed the cross the 
entire remission of their sins. Their persons, their 
families, thmr property, were all placed under the 
protection of we dliuroh and of the apostles St. 
reter and St. Paul. The council demared that 
every violence exercised upon tlie soldiers of 
Clirmt should be punished hy anathema, and 
I'eoommended its decrees in favour of the hearers 
of the cross to the watoliful oai*e of all bishops 
and pi’iests. It regulated tlie diaoipline and the 
deportuie of those who had eni'olled tliemselves in 
the holy ranks, and for fear reileotion might 
deter any from leaving tlieir homes, it threatened 
with excommunication all those who did not fulfil 
their vows. 

It might be said that the Erenoh had no longer 
y other oountry tluiii tlie Holy Land, and t^t 

to it they were bound to saoridoe their ease, their 
property, and their lives. This enthusiasm, which 
UoKxs 09 mu MisDLB Aobb hod no bounds, woe not long in extending itself 

to the other Christian nations $ the flame whldi 
consumed France wm ooxnmunlcated to England, still disturbed by the 
recent oouquest of the Hormaus ; to Germany, troubled by the anathema 


^The cross -nhlelL the islthiul ^oio In this oruandc was ol olotb, and someUiocs oven of rod- 
coloured silk. Afterwards they wore oroaaes of different ooloure, The oross, a lltUe la relief, 
was sewed upou the right shoulder of the eoct or mantle, or elee fnstonod on the front of the 
helmet, after having hoea blessed by U\e pope or some bisbop, li,e prayers and oeremonlea 
UMd on this ocoaston ere atlll to be found In the Romish ritual. On lotarntng from tiio Holy 
Land, they removed this mark from the ehouJder and pinoed it on the book, or eiso wore it at the 
neck. 
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of Greyly and Urtanj to Italy, agitated by its factions j to Spain, even, 
alfciiou^ it had to combat the Saracens on its o^m territory. 

The devotion for pilgrimages, wlmh had been increasing during several 
centuries, became a pnsalou and an imperative want for most Christians; 
everyone ^ras eager to march to Jeruaalem, and to t^e part in the crusade, 
which was, in oil respects, an armed pilgrimage. The situation in whioh 
Europe was then placed no doubt contributccr to increase the number of 
pilgrims. All thinga were in such disorder,” says William of l^re, “that 
the world appeared to be approaoliing to its end, and was I'eady to fall again 
into the coumsion of chaos.” Eyeiywhere tlie people groaned under a hor- 
rible servitude ; a frightful scarcity of proviaiona, whioh had during several 
Years desolated France and the greater part of the kingdoms of the West, 
had given birth to all sorts of brigandage and violence ; and these proving 
the ^stniotiou of agriculture and commerce increased still further me hor- 
rors of the famine. Villages, towns even, became void of inhabitants, and 
sank into ruins. The people abandoned a land which no longer nourished 
them, or could offer them either repose or security : the standard of the 
cross appeared to them a certain asylum ogainst miserv and oppression. 
According to the decrees of tlie Council of Clermont^ me crusades were 
freed from all imposts, and could not be pursued for debts during their 
voyage. At the name of die oross the very laws suspended their menaces, 
tyranny could not seek its viotims, nor justice even the guilty, amidst those 
whom the church adopted for its defenders. The assurance of impunity, 
the hope of a better fate, the love of license, and a desire to shake off the 
moat sacred ties, actuated a vast proportion of Uie multitude whioh flooked 
to the banners of the crusade. 

Many nobles who hod not at first tolcen the cross, and wbo saw ^ir 
vassals set out, without having the power to prevent them, determined to 
follow diem os military obiefs, in order to preserve some portion of thdr 
oudiority. It ^vos known that two or throe liimdred Norman pilgrims had 
oonquei'ed Apulia and Sicily from the Saracens. The lands occupied by the 
influels appeared to be heritages promised to knights whose whole wealth 
consisted in their birth, their valour, and their sword. 

We should nevertheless deceive ourselves if we did not beliovo that relU 

S ion was the principle whioh acted most powerfully upon the greater num- 
er of the omsaders. In ordinary times men follow meir natural inoHnations, 
and only obey tlie voice of their own interest; but in the times of the 
Crusades, rdlgious fever was a blind passion which spoke louder than all 
others. Beligion permitted not any otlier glory, any other felloity to ba 
seen by its ament defender, but those which she presented to their heated 
imagination. Love of country, family ties, the most tender affections of the 
heart, were all saorifioed to the ideas and fhe opinions whioh then possessed 
the whole of Europe. Moderation was cowardice, indifference treason, 
opposition a sacrilegious interference. The power of the laws was reckoned 
as nothing amongst men who believed they were fighting in tlie cause of Gted., 
Subjects sGoi^y at^nowledgcd the authority of princes or lords in any- 
thing whidi concerned the holy war; the master and the slave had no other 
title than that of Ghi'istian, no odier duty to perform than that of defending 
his religion, sword in hand. 

They whom age or condition appeared to detain in Em.'opat.and whom 
the council had exempted from the labours and perils of the orusade, caused 
the heaven which called them to the holy war to meak aloud. Women and 
children imprinted crosses upon their delicate andweolc limbs,' to show tlie 
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will of God« Moiika deserted the olotsters in wliioh they had aworn to die, 
believing themselves led by a divine inspiration i hermits and anohoritos 
issued from foi'ests and deserts, and mingled with the crowd of orusaders. 
What is still more difflcnlt to believe, thieves and robbers, c^nitting their 
secret retreats, came to confeaa tlieir orlmea, and promised, whilat receiving 
tlie cross, to go and expiate them iti Palestine. 

Europe appeared to be a laud of exile, wbich everyone was eager to quit* 
Artisans, traders, labourers, abandoned the ocoupations bv whion they sub- 
Bistedj toouB and lords oven renounced the domains of their faUmrs. The 
lands, the cities, the castlea, for which they had but of late been at Avar, all at 
oiiOB lost their vfdiia in the eyes of thoir poasessora, and wore given up, for 
small sums, to those whom the grace of God had not touohed, and Avho wero 
not called to the happiness of visiting tlie holy places and conquering the 
East. 

Contemporary authors relate several miraoles which assisted in heating 
the minds of the multitude. Stars fell from the Armament; traces of blood 
were seen in the heavens; oitioa, armies, and knights decorated with the 
cross were pictured in the clouds. We will not relate all the otlier miracles 
reported by historians, which were believed in an ago in which nothing was 
more common tliau prodigies, in which, according to the remark of Flemy, 
the taste for the wonderm prevmled greatly over that for tlie true. Our 
readers will dud quite enough of extraordinary things in the description of 
so many great events for which tlie moral world, and even nature herself, 
seemed to have interrupted their laws. What prodigy, in fact, can more 
astonish the philosopher, than to see Europe, which may be said to have 
been agitated to ite very faundatlone, move all at once, and like a single 
man march in arms towards the East ? 

The Oouucil of Clermont, which was held in the month of November, 
1096, had Axed the departure of the orusaders for the festival of the Assump* 
tion of the following year. During the winter nothing was thought of but 
preparations for the voyage to the Holy Land. As soon os the spring ap- 
peared, nothing could restrain the impatience of the orusaders, and they 
set forward on their march to the places at which they were to assemble. 
The greater number went on foot; some borsemon appeared amongst the 
multitude ; a great many travelled in oars ; they Avore clothed in a Arariety 
of manners, and armed, in the same way, with lances, swords, javelins, iron 
clubs, etc. The orowd of crusaders presented a whimsiool and confused 
mixture of all ranks and all oonditionB; women appeared in arms in the 
midst of warriors, prostitution not being forootten among the austerities of 
penitenoe. Old age was to he seen with inranov, opulenoe next to misery; 
the helmet was confounded with the frook, tlie mitre with the SAVord. 
Around oities, around fortresses, in Ihe plains, upon the mountains, wore 
raised tente and pavilions ; everywhere was displayed a preparation for wav 
and festiAity. Here was hoaid the sound of arms or the braying of trum- 
pets ; whilst at a short distance the air was filled with psalms and spiritual 
Bonn. From the Tiber to the ocean, and from the Rhine to the other side 
of the Pyrenees, nothing was to be seen but troops of men marked with tlie 
cross, who swore to exterminate the Saracens, ana were chanting their songs 
of conquest beforehand. On all sides resounded tlio war-cry of the orusaders i 
It is the will of God 1 It is the will of God 1 

Families, Avliole villages, set out for Palestine, and drew into their ranks 
all they met ndth on their passage. They marohed on without forethought, 
and would not believe that he wlio nourishes tiie sparrow would leave 
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pilgrims clothed with tlm holy cross to perish with want. Their ignorance 
ad%d to their illusion, and lent on air of enchantment to everything they 
saw; liioy b^ieved at every moment they were approaching the end of their 
pilgrimage. The children of the villagers, when wey saw a city or a castie, 
asked if that was Jernsalem. Many of the great lords, who bad passed their 
Uvea la their ruatio donjons, knew very little more on this head than their 
vassals ; they took with them their hunting and fishing appointments, and 
marched with their falcons on their wrists, preoeded by their hounds. They 
expected to reach Jerusalem 6njo3ring thamselves on the road, and to exhibit 
to Asia the rude luxury of their castles. 

In the midst of the general delirium, no sage caused the voice of reason 
to be heard ; nobody was then astonished at that wbioh now creates so much 
surprise* These scenes so strange, in which everyone was an aotor, could 
only bo a speotaole for posterity .t 
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71^, a»n«d and mounted, goeo Uvo pllgi'lm knight, 
l!o oMOt the Soraoen on Aore^a Md ; 

The Oroaa Is on his shonlders and his shield, 

And on bis bonnor and hie holmet bright i 
He knoweth not to truckle or to yield, 

Hut Tallantly lor hie dear Lord to flght : 

Vm on Ids heart la ihla high pvtipoBe set^, — 

To see Jeraeidem ; 0 glorlons right I 
To quenoli hla thirst at SUoa’s ssoied fount : 

To bftthe In Jordan’s streiun Tritbout oontrol ; 

To stand on CalVBiy’s thrioo honoured mount, 

And there the atanaard of the Cross unroll ; 

On that blest spot those sufferings to reoonnt 
'Which He endured ^bo died to saye his rinful soul. 

—Jour Holulio). 

Thb 16th of Aueuat had been &ced in the Oounoil of Clermont for the 
departure of the pi^rimsj but the day woe nntioipated by the thought- 
less and needy crowd of plebeians. £^rly in the spring, from the oonfines of 
France and Lorraine, above sixty thonsund of the popnlnoe of both sexes, 
hooked round the iirst missionary of the Crusades, and pressed him with 
clamorous importunity to lead them to the Holy Sepulohi’e* The hei'init, 
assuming the character, without the talents or authority, of a general, imp^ed 
or obeyed the forward impulse of his votaiies along Uie banks of tlie Rhine 
and Danube. Their wonts and numbers soon oompmled them to separate, and 
liU lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, a valiant though needy soldier, con- 
ducted a vanguard of pilgrims, whose oonditiou may Iw determined from the 
proj^rUon of etight horsemen to fifteen thonsand foot. 

The example and footsteps of Peter were closely piu'sued by anotlier 
fanatic, the monk Godesoal [or Gottsohalk], whose sermons had swept away 
dfteen or twenty tliousand peasants from tiie villages of Germany. Their 
rear was again pressed by a herd of two hundred thousiuid, the moat stupid 
end aava^ refuse of the people, who mingled witli their devotion a brutal 
Uoense of rapine, prostitution, and drunkenness. Some oonnie and gentle- 
men, at the head of three thousand horse, attended the motions of the multi- 
tude to pnvtalie in the spoil $ but their genuine leaders (inay we oreclit snoh 
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folly?) were a ^ose and a goat, who were oarriod in the front, and to whom 
these woilhy OnriatianB ascribed an infusion of the divine Spirit. Of these, 
and of other bauds of enthusiasts, the first and most easy ^varfare was against 
the JeAVs, the murderers of the Sou of God. In tlie trading cities of the 
hlosello and the Bhine, their colonies were numerous and rich i and they 
enjoyed, under the protootioii of the emperor and the bhdiops, the free oxer- 
oise of their religion. At Verdun, Treves, Mains, Spcior, Worms, many 
thousands of that uulmppy people were pillaged and massacred ; noi had 
they felt a more bloody atvoke since the perseoutlon of Hadrian. A rom* 
nant was saved hy the firmness of tiieir oidiops, who accepted a feigned 
and transient oonyeisionj but the more obstinate Jews opposed their fanati- 
cism to the fanatioiam of the Olirietians, barrioaded their houses, and pre- 
cipitating themselves, tlieir fiiinilies, and their Avealtii into tiie rivers or the 
flames, msappointed the malice, or at least the avarice, of their implacable 
foes. 


1*ETER THE HERMIT AHP HIS RABBLE 

Between the frontiers of Austria and the seat of the Byasntine monarchy 
the crusaders were oompelled to traverse an interval of six hundred miles — 
the wild and desolate countries of Hungary and Bulgaria. Both nations 
had imbibed the rudiments of Oliiistianity : the Hungarians were ruled by 
their native princes, the Bulgarians b^ a lieutenant of the Greek emperor; 
but on the mi^htest provocation tluir ferooious nature was rekindled, and 
ample provocation was afforded bv the disorders of the first pilgrims. Agri- 
culture must have been unskilful and languid among a people whose oitiea 
wei*e built of teeds and tirabeiV whioh ivere deserted in the summer season 
for the tents of hunters and shepherds. A scanty supply of provisions was 
rudely demanded, foroihly seizeo, and ^edily oonsumed; and on the first 
quarrel, the orusaders gave a loose rein to indignation and revenge. But 
tneb* ignorance of the country, of war, and of aisoipline exposed them to 
every snare. Tlie Greek profeot of Bulgaida oonimanded a re^ai* foroe; 
at tlie trumpet of the Hungarian king, tho eighth or the tenth of his martial 
auhjeots bent their hoAVS and mounted on horseback'; their policy wiu 
insidious, and their retaliation on tlieae pious robbers was unrriontiug and- 
bloody. About a tliird of tlie nalced fugitives, and the hermit Peter was' of 
the number, escaped to the Throeian Mountains ; and the emperor, who 
respected the pilgrimage and succour of tlie Latin^ oonduoted them hy 
seoure and. easy journeys to Constantinople, and advised them to await tlie 
arrival of tlieir brethren. 

h'or awhile tliw remembered their hmlts and losses ; hut no sooner were 
they revived by the hospitable entertahiment than' their venom was again 
inflamed ; they stung ilmir benefactor, end neither gfudens, nor palaces, nor 
ohurohes were safe mim their depredations. For his OAm safety, Alexius 
allured them to pass over to tlie Asiatic side of the Bosporus ; but their 
blind impetuosity soon urged them to desort the station which, he had. 
assigned, and to rush hoadlong against the Turks Avho oooupied the md of 
Jerusalem. The hermit, ooUsoibus of his shame, liad withdrawn from the 
camp to Constantinople s and his lieutenant, Walter the Penniless, who was 
worthy of a better command, attempted Avithout success to introdnee some 
order and prudence among the herd of savages. Tliey sej^ated in .quest 
of prey, and themselves fell an easy prey to the arts of the sultan. By a 
rumour that their foremost oompanions were rioting in the spoils of his 
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capitali Suleiman tempted tlie snaiu l)ody to deeoend into tlie plain of 
Niceaa i tli^ were overwhelmed by the Turkish arrows { and a pyramid of 
bones informed their oompaiiious of the place of their defeat. Of the &at 
OTusadeiS) three hundred thou^d^ hod already perialied before a single city 
was I'esoued from tlio infidels, before theii* graver and more noblo brethren 
had Completed tlie preparations of their enterprieo. 


THE liEADEBS OE THE VIRST OIinSADB 

-lilone of the great aovareigna of Euiope embarked tbeir persona in tlie 
First Crusade. The religiouB ardour was more strongly felt oy the princes 
of the second order, who held on important ^ace in the feudal system. 
The first rank botli in wav and coiuioil is justly aue to Godfrey de Bouillon ; 
and happy would it have been for the orusadeiS) if they had trusted them- 
selves to the sole conduot of iJiat aooomplished hero, a worthy representative 
of Obailemagne, from whom he was descended in the female line. 

In tlie service of Henry IV, he bore the great standard of the empiroi 
and pierced wi^ Ms lance tiie breast of Budolf the rebel king ; Goiurey 
was the first who aaoeti^d the walls of Borne *, and hU siokneaa, his vow> 
perhaps his remorse for bearing arms against the pope, confirmed an early 
resMulion of visiting the Holy oepulohre, not as a pilgrim but a deliverer. 
Hifl valour was matured by prudence and moderation ; his piety, tliough 
blind, was sincere i and in the tumult of a oomp he practised the real and 
fictitious virtues of a oonvent. Superior to the private faotiona of the oliiefg, 
he reserved hia enmity for the enemies of Christ ; and though he gained a 
kingdom by tlie attempt, his pure and dlBinterested ssoal was aolcnowledged by 
hUi rivals. Godfrey do Bouillon was aooompanied by his two brothers 
by Eaetaee the elder, who had suooeeded to the county of Boulogne, ond by 
the younger, Baldwin, a oharaoter of more ambiguous virtue. 

In the pavtiament that waa held at Baxia, in the kin^a presenee, about 
two months after the Council of Clermont, Hugh, count of vermandoiB was 
tlie most oonspiouous of the prinoos who assumed the cross. But the appcdlo- 
tion of ** the groat was applied, not so much to his merit or possessions 
(though neither were contemptible}* os to the royal birtli of the brother 
of ^e king of France. Bobert, diuco of Kormandy, was tlie eldest son of 
William the Conqueror ; but on his father’s deatli lie was deprived of the 
kinsdom of EugloiuL by liia p^Y^. Indolenoe and tlie activity of Ms brotlier 
Butus* For the trifiing sum of ten thousand marlcs he mortgaged Nov- 
mondys during his absence, to the English usurper ; but his engagement and 
behaviour in iJie holy war onnounoea in Bobert a reformation of manners, 
and restored him in some degree to the public esteem. Another Bobeiii was 
count of Flanders j he was suvnamed the Sword and Lance of the Chris- 
tians i but in the exploits of a soldier he sometimes foigot the duties of a 
general. Stephen, count of Ohartres, of Blois, and of Troyes, was one of 
tiie richest princes of the age ; and tho numhor of hia oastlcs lias been oom- 
pared to the 806 days of tiie year. Hia mind was impyoved by literature ; and 
in the council of the (^iefs, the eloquent Stephen was ohoaen to discharge 
the office of their president. These four were the principal leaders of the 
French, the Normans, and the pilgrims of the Britidi Isles ; but the list 

The reader will he oanthms la giving sonie of these nnmhors his full oredenoe, htit tliere 

ten no exietlSK doonmeiita oti whioh ta base a modiflcatloii or eubBtUadon, and we can only 
quote the old ohronlclor and take Ills ilguveA with n liberal plnoh of salt.] 
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o£ tlifi barons who were possessed of three or four towns wovdd exceed) 
says a ooutemporary, tlie oat^ogue ot the Xi’ojan War. 

In the south of France^ the command was assumed by Adhemar, bishop 
of Puyi tile pope's legate j and by Eaymondt count of St. Giles and Toulouse, 
who added tlie prouder titles of duke of Narbonne and marquis of Provence. 
The former was a respectable prelate^ alike qualified for this world and tiio 
next. The latter was a veteran warrior, who bad fought against the Sara- 
cens of Spain, and who consecrated his declining age not only to delirei*- 
ance but to the perpetual service of the Holy Sepiddhre. A mei'cantile, rather 
than a martial spirit prevailed among his mwinoials — a common name which 
included the natives of Auvergne and Lan- 
guedoc- — the vassals of the kingdom of Bui*- 
gundy or Arles. From the adjacent frontier 
of Spain, he drew a hand of hardy adventurers ; 
as he marched through Lomboidy, a crowd of 
Italians flocked to bis standard, and his united 
force consisted of one hundred thousand horse 
and foot. If Raymond was the flist to en- 
list and tiie last to depart, the delay may bo 
excused by tlie greatness of his prepai'ation 
and the promise of on everlasting farewell. 

The name of Bohemond, the son of Robert 
Gulsoard, was already famous by his double 
victory over the Greek emperor} hut his 
fathers will had reduced him to the prinoi- 
pdity of Taranto and the remembrnnoo of 
his eastern tropliies, till he was awakened by 
the rumour and passage of tlie Fi’enoh pil- 
grims. It is In the person of this Horniaa 
ciiief that we may seek for the coolest policy 
and ambition, witii a small alloy of nli^oua 
fouatioism. His conduct may justify a belief 
tliat he had secretly directed the design of the 
pope, which he affected to seeond Avith aston- 
ishment oud zeal. At the siege of Am alii, his 
example and discourse inflamed the pasdoim 
of a confederate army; he instantiy tom lus 
garment to supply crosses for the numeroiie A Crusaobr 

candidates and prepared to visit Constanti- 

uople and Asia at the head of ten tlionsand horse and twenty thousand foot. 
Several princes of the Norman race accompanied this veterwi ^neral, and 
his cou^ Tailored was tlie partner, rather than the servant, ot tiie war. In 
the Aooompli^ed oliaraoter of Tonored we discover all the virtues of a perfect 
knight— -tile true spirit of chivalry, wlihih inspired the generous sentiments 
ancf social offices of man, far better than the base philosopliy, or the.baaer 

religion, of tlie times. . , « , i h 

Between the ago of Charlemagno and tiiat of the Crusades, a lovolution 
had token place among the Spaniards, the Nonuans, and the Fre^^hioli 
was groduallT extended to tiie rest of fihirope. The scrvioe of the inrantiy was . 
degraded to the plebeians} the cavalry formed the stwn^i of the aiimes, 
and honourable name ‘wt7«8, or soldier, ^vos oonlinod to the gentimnw who 
served on horseback and were invested, wltli tlie ohavacter. of kiuMtiiood. 
The dukes and counts, who hod usurped the rights of sovereignty, dividea tlie 
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provinooB omoug tlioii* faithful barons ; tlie barona distributed among tlieir 
TUBsals tlie fiefs or benefices of theii* jurisdiction ; and these military tenants, 
the peers of eadi other and of their IoEd,comi>o^ the noble oi equestrian 
order, \rhioh disdained to oancalve the peasant or burgher os of tlm same 
speoiea mth themselves. The dinnity of their birtli was preserved by pure 
and eg[ual alliances j their sons uone who oould produce four quarters or 
lines of ancestry without spot or reproadi, might legally pretend to tlie 
lionour of knighthood : but a.voliant plebeian was sometimeB enriched and 
ennobled by the sword and became the father of a new race. A single knight 
could impart, according to bis judgment, the oharaoter which he received ; 
and the warlike sovere^ns of hiiiro^ derived more glory from tliis personal 
distinction than from the lustre of weir diadem. 

Suoh were the troops, and such the loaders, who assumed tlie oross for 
the deliverance of Ibe Holy Sepuloiire. As soon as they were relieved 1^ the 
absenoe of the plebeian mmtitude,they encouraged each other, by interviews 
and mesflages, to ncoorapliah tlieir vow and hasten tlieir departure. Their 
wives and sisters were oesirous of partalcing the danger and merit of the 
pilgrimage $ their portable treasures were oouveyed in bars of silver and 
goM ,* and the princes and barons were attended by their equipage of 
liounds and hawlm to amuse their leisure and to supply tiieir t^le. The 
difficult of procuring subsistenoe for so many myriad of men and horses 
engaged them to separate their forces | their Sioice or situation deteimined 
tlie road j and it was agreed to meet in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
and from ^euce to begin their operations agmnst the Turks. 


ALCXITTS Q03rpSL3 HO&CAQB 

In some oneutal'tnle tliere is the fable of a shepliord, who was ruined 
^ the aooomplishmeut of hie own wishes : lie had prayed for water } the 
Ganges was turned into his grounde, and his flook and cottage were swept 
away by the inundation. Such was the fortune, or at least the ^prelien* 
sion, of the Greek emperor Alexius Comaenus. In the Council of lUaoeatiat 
his ambaasadcU's had aolioited a inodei’ate succour, pei'liaps of ten tliouaoiid 
soldiers s hut he was astonished by tlie approach of so many potent ohiefs and 
fanatio nations. ThepromiBouous multitudes of Peter the Hemit wore sav- 
beasts, alike destitute of humanity and reason ; nor was it possible for 
iilexius to prevent or deplore their aestruotion. The troops of Godfrey 
and his peers were less oonteiuptible, but not less suspioious} to the Greek 
emperor. Tlieir motives might be pure and pious ; but ho was equally 
alarmed by his knowledge of the amlntions Eoliemond, and iiis ignorance of 
the Tran^pine chiefs ; the courage of the ITrencli was blind and head- 
strong 5 they might be tempted by the luxury and wealth of Greece, and 
elated by the view and opinion of their invinoible sti'ength ; and Jerusalem 
might be foro^tteu in tlie prospect of Constantinople. 

After a long miu'dh and painful alwtiiience, tlie troops of Godfrey on- 
oamned in the plains of Thrace ; they beard with indignation that their 
brother, tlie count of Vermandois, was imprieoned by the Greeks j and their 
rehiotant duke was compelled to Indulge them lu some freedom of retali- 
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^vuiter, to pass tiie Bosporus, their quarters were os 
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jeivloiiay still rankled iu the minds of the tvfo nations, 'who despised each 
other as slaves and harboiians. Ignorance is the ground ,o£ susmoion, and sus- 
picion was inflamed into doily provocations; prejudice is bnnd, hunger is 
deaf ; and Alexius is aooused of a design to starve or assault the Latins in a 
dangerous post, on all sides enoompassed with the waters# Godfrey sounded 
his trumpets, burst the net, oveispread the plain, and insulted the suburbs ; 
but the gates of Constantinople were strongly fortified ; die ramparts 'were 
lined mw archers ; and after a doubtful oonflictf both parties listened to 
the voice of peace and religion. The gifts and promiaes of the emperor 
insensibly soothed the fierce spirit of the western skangers ; as a Ohiutian 
warrior, ne rekindled their zeal ios the proseoution of their holy enteipxise, 
which he engaged to second with his troops and treasures. On the return 
of spring, Godfrey was persuaded to occupy a pleasant and plentiful oamp in 
Asia ; and no sooner had he passed the Bosporus than the Greek vessels 
were suddenly recalled to the opposite shore. The same policy was repeated 
with the suoceediiig chiefs, who were swayed by the example and we^ened 
by the departure oi their foremoat oompanions. By Ills BKill and diligence 
Al^us prevented the union of ai^ two of the oonfederate armies at 
same moment under tlie walls of Constantinople ; and before the feast of 
tiio Pentecost not a Latin pilgrim 'was left on the coast of Em'ope. 

The same arms which threatened Europe might deliver Asia, and repel the 
Turlre from the neighbouring shores of the Bosporus and the Hellespont. 
The fair pro'vinoes from Niocea to Antiooli were tiie recent patrimony of the 
Roman emperor *, and hie anoieut and peroetual claim still embta^ 
the Iringdoms of Syria aud Egypt. In his enthusiasm, Alexius indulged, or 
affooted, the ambitious hope of leading his new allies to subvert the thrones 
of the East j but the calmer dictates of reason and temper dissuaded him 
from exposing bis royal person to the fdth of imknown and lawless bar- 
barians. His prudenoe, or his pride, was content with extorting from the 
Frenoh prinoes an oath of homa^ and fidelity, aud a solemn promise that 
they would mther restore, or hold, their Asiatio oonqueets, os the humble 
and loyal vassals of the Boman Empii'e. Their independent spirit was fired 
at the mention of this foreign and voluntary servitiide s they sucoessively 
yielded to the dexterous applioation of gifts and flattery ; and the , first 
proselytes became the most eloquent and effectual missionaries to multiply 
the oompanions of their shame. 

The ceremony of their homage >vas giatoful to a people who had long 
mnce oonsidsred p^e as the substitute of power. High on Ms throne, the 
emperor sat mute immovable; Ids majesty 'was adored by the l^lin 
prinora ; and they submitted to kiss either his feet or his knees, an indignity 
wluch their owu writers ore ashamed to confess, and unable to dwy* 


NUUBISRS OF Tins CBUaA.DBIlB 

The conquest of Asia was undertaken and aobieved by Alexander, with 
thirty-five thousand Mooedonians and Greeks; and Ids best hope was in'thd 
strength and disoipline of his phalanx of infantry. The prlnoipal foroe of 
the onisaders consisted in their oa^ry; and when that foroe was mustered 
in the ^oins of Bithynia, the knights and their martial attendants on horse- 
baok amounted to one hundred thousand fighting men, ooiupletely armed 
with the hcdmet and coat of mail. The 'yatue m these Aolaiers desej^ed 
a strict and authentic account; and the flower of European chivalry might 
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furniBh, in a firat effort, this formidable body of heavy horse. A part of the 
infantry might be enrolled for the service of scouti^ pioneers, ana archers } 
but the promiscuous crowd were lost in their own disorder; and we depend 
not on the eyes or knowledge, but on the belief and fancy of a ohaplun of 
Count Baldwin, in the estimate of six hundred thousand pilgrims able to bear 
arms, besides the priests and monks, the women and children, of the 
Latin oamp. The rea^r starts; and before he lecovers from his surprise, 
we shall add, on the same testimony, that if all who took the cross had 
accomplished their vow, above six millions would have migrated from Europe 
to Asia. Under this oppression of faith we derive some relief from a more 
aagsoious and thinking writer, who, after tlie some review of the cavalry, 
Rcouses the credulity of the priest of Chartres, and even doubts whether the 
Cisalpine regions (in the geography of a Fienohman) were sufficient to pro- 
duce and pour forth such incredible multitudes^ The coolest soeptloism will 
remember, that of these religious volunteers groat numbers never beheld 
Oonetantlnople and Nlcma. Of enthusiasm the infinenoe is irregular and 
transient; many were detained at home by reason or oowardioe, by poverty 
or weakness ; and many were repulsed by the obstacles of the way, the more 
insuperable os they were unforeseen to these ignorant fonatioB. The sava^ 
countries of Hungary and Bulgaria Svero whitened with their bones ; their 
vanguard was out in pieces by the Turkish sultan; and the loss of tlie first 
adventure, by the bwof^ or climate, or fatigue, has already been stated at 
three hundred thousand men. Yet the myriads that survived, that marched, 
that pressed forwards on the holy pilgrimage, were a subject of astonish- 
ment to themsrives and to the Gxeelm. The copious energy of her language 
sinks under the efforts of the princess Anna Comnena ; tlie images of locusts, 
of leaves and flowers, of the sands of the sea, or the stara of heaven, imper- 
fectly represent what she had seen and heard ; and the daughter of Alexius 
exriaims, that Europe was loosened from its foundations and hurled against 
Asia. The ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour under the same doubt 
of ft vague and indefinite magnitude ; but we are inclined to believe that a 
larger number has never been contained within the lines of a single comp 
than at the siege of Niocoa, the first operation of the Latin princes. Their 
motives, their characters, and their arms, have been already displayed. Of 
their troops the most numerous portion were natives of France; the Low 
Countries, the banks of the Bhine, and Apulia sent a powerful reinforce- 
ment; some bands of adventurers were drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and 
England, and from the distant hogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland 
issued some naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at home, but uuwarlike 
abroad. 


rrHE SISGB 07 NIOAA 

We have expatiated with pleasure ou the first steps of the crusaders, as 
they paint the manners and cTuiractor of Europe; but we shall abridge the 
tediQua and uniform nacraUve of ^eir blind ocMevements, which were per- 
formed by strength, and are described by ignorance. From tlieir first station 
in the neighbourhood of Nioomedia, they advanoed in successive divisiona ; 
passed the contracted limit of the Greek Empire ; opened a road riirough 
the hills, and comnienoed, by tlie siege of his oapitfi, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan. His kingdom of Bourn extencled from the 
Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and barred the pilgrimage of Jeru- 
salom; his name was Kilij-Arslan, or Suleiman, of the race of Seljuk, 
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(ind Bon of the drat coiiqneror; and in tlie defence of a land whicli the 
Turks oonsidercd as their own, he deserved the praise of his enemlest by 
whom alone he is known to ])OBterity. Yi^ding to the first impulse of the 
torrent) he deposited hie family and treasure in meoa; reti^ to the moun- 
tains with fif^ thousand horse ; and twice descended to assault the camps 
or quarters of tlie Christian bcsidgers, which formed an imperfect circle of 
above six miles. 

The lofty and eolid walls of NIoma were covered by a deep ditoh, and 
flanked by 870 towers ; and on the vei’ge of Christendom, we Moslems 
were trained in arms, and inflamed by religion. Before this oity, the h'ranoh 
princes occupied their stations, ana iproseonted their attacks witliout cor- 
respondence or subordination; emulation prompted their valour; but their 
valour was sullied by cruelty, and their emulation degenerated into envy 
and civil discord. In the space of seven weeks, mumi labour and blood 
were expended, and some progress, e^eoiolly by Count Raymond, was made 
on the side of the hesiogera. But tho Turks could protract tlieir resistance 
and secure their escape, as long os they were mastem of the lake Ascanius, 
which stretches sovom miles to the westward of the ci^. Tho means of 
conquest were supplied by the prudence and industry of Alexius ; a great 
number of boats was transported on sledges from the sea to the lake ; they 
were filled with the moat dexterous of his arriiers ; the fiight of the sultana 
vroB intercepted ; Nioma was invested by land and water ; and a Greek emis- 
sary persuaded the inhabitants to accept his master’s protection, and to save 
tiiemeelvea, by a timely surrender, from tlie rage of the savages of Europe. 
In tile moment of victory, oy at least of hope, the crusaders, thirsting for 
blood and plunder, were awed by the imperinl banner that streamed from 
the citadel $ and Alexius guarded with jealous vi^anoe tliis important con- 
quest. The murmurs of uie chiefs were stiOed bv honour or interest; and 
mtor a halt of nine days, they directed their maron towards Phrygia, under 
the guidance of a Greek general, whom they suspected of a secret conni- 
vance with the sultan. The consort aud the principal servants of Suleiman 
hod been honourably restored without mnsom ; and tho emperor’s gonero^ty 
to the miscreants wiu interprated os treason to the Ohrlstian cause. 


BATTLB OT DOBYLSSUil 

Suleiman was rather provoked tlian dismayed by the loss of bis capital;' 
he admonished his subjects and olllea of this strange invasion of the west- 
ern barbarians; the Turkish emirs obeyed tlie call of loyalty or religion; 
tlie Turkoman hordes encamped round his standard ; and his whole force 
is loosely stated by the Christians at 200,000, or even 860,000 horse. 
Yet he patiently waited till they hod left behind them the sea and tlie 
Greek frontier; and hovering on the fianks, observed their careless and 
confident piogiuss in two columns beyond the view of eaoJj otheiv SomO' 
miles before Siey could reach Doiyleeum in Phrygia, the left, and least' 
numerous, division was surprised and attaoked ana almost oppressed, by 
the Turkish cavalry. Tlie heat of the weather, the clouds pf arrows, aud the 
barbarous onset, overwhelmed the orusoders; they lost their order and 
oonfidenoe; and the fainting fight was suslained W the personal valour, 
rather than by the military oom&ot, of Bohemond, Tanoi’eo, and Robert of 
Normandy. They were revived by tlie welcome banners of Duke Godfrey, 
who flew to their succour with Uia oouut of Vermandois and sixty tlioueand- 
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horaej and was followed by Raymond of Toulouse, the bishop of Puy, and 
the miBiiider of the saored army. Wi^out a moment’s pause, they formed 
in new order, and advanced to a second battle. They were received with 
equal Tesolutiou j and, in. their common disdain for the uuwarlike people of 
weece and Asia, it was confessed on both sides, tliat the T^ks and the 
Franks were tlie only nations entitled to the appe^tion of soldiers. 

As long as the horses were fresh and the quivers fi^,^ Suleiman main- 
tained the advantage of the day ; and four thonsand Christians were pierced 
by the Turkish arrows. In the evening, swiftness yielded to strength ; on 

either side, tlie numbers were equal, 
or At least as great ns any ground 
could hold, or any generols could 
manage; but in turning the hills, 
tlie Inst division of Raymond and 
his provincials ^yas led, perhaps 
without design, on the rear of an 
exhausted enemy, and tlie long eon- 
lest was determined. BesiueB a 
nameless and unacoouuted multi- 
tude, three tliousond pagan knights 
were slain in the battle and pur- 
suit; the oamp of Suleiman was 
pillaged. Reserving ten thousand 
guai^ of the relics of his army, 
Suleiman evacuated tlie kingdom 
of Roum, and hastened to implore 
the aid, and kindle the resentment, 
of his eastern brethren. In a 
UuLMBT 09 A CnveADBB 09 THs ?iRBT CttusAos miiroh of hvo hundiod miles, the 

oriisaders traversed the Lesser Asia, 
through a wasted land and deserted toims, without either hiiding n friend or 
an enemy. The geographer may trace the position of Doryhoum, Antiooh 
of Fisldia, Icoiiium, Arohdius, and Genuanicia, and may compai'e those olassic 
appellations with the modern names of Eskishehr the old oity, Akshelir tlie 
i^ite oity, Cogni, Erekli, and Marasli. 



PBIKOIPALITY OF EDE8BA FOUNDED 

To imxn'ove the general coiisteimabion, tlie oousiii of Boheiuoiid iuid tlie 
brother of Godfrey were detaolied from the main army with tlieir respective 
squadrons of live, and of seven, hundred kuidits. They overran in a rapid 
career tlie hills and sea coast of Cilioia, from Uogui to the Syrian gates ; the 
Rorman etandaid was drat planted on tlie wcdls of Tatbub and Solmistira ; 
but the proud injustice of Budwin at length provoked tlie patient and generous 
Italian ; and. they turned tlieir oonaecrated swords against each o&ev in a 
private and profane quarrel. Plonoor was tlie motive, and fame the reivord, 
of Tancred ; but fortune smiled on the more seldsh enterprise of liia rival. 
He was colled to tlie assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who had been 
sneered under tlie Turkish yoke to xeign over the CnristioiiB of Rdessa. 
Baldwin accepted the ohpiietor of Jiis son and olioinpion ; but no sooner was 
he introduced into tlie city than he inflamed the people to the massacre of 
Ms father, occupied the throne and treasure, extended nis conquests over the 
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hilla of Armenia and tiie plain of Mesopotamia, and founded the first priiioi- 
polity of tlio Eraiiks or Latins, whic/i suhsirtod fifty-four years beyond 
the Euphrates. 


SIEGE OF AKTIOCH 

Before the Eronks oould enter Syria, tlie summei', and even the autumn, 
were completely wasted. The siege of Antioch, or the separation and iisposn 
of the army during the winter season, was strongly debated in their council. 
At the head of the Turkish einira, BagM Sian, a veteran chief, commanded in 
the place ; his garrison was oompoaea of six or seven thousand horse, and 
fifteen or twenty thousand foot. Notwitlistonding strong fortifications, the 
oity had been repeatedly taken by the Peraians, the Arabs, the Greeks, and 
the Turks $ so lorp^e a circuit must have yielded many previous points of 
attack i and in a siege tliat was formed about the middle of October, the 
vigour of tlie execution oould alone justify the boldness of the attempt, 
whatever strengtli and valour oould perform in the field was abundantly 
disobarged by the oliamplona of the cross ; in tlie frequent occasions of 
sallies, of forage, of the attack and defence of oonvoys, they were often vio- 
torioua ; and we can onlv complain tliat their exploits are sometimes enlarged 
beyond tlie scale of probabili^ and truth. The sword of Godfrey divided 
a Turk from tlie shoulder to tne haunoh ; and one half of the infidel fell to 
the ground^ wliile the other was transported by his home* to the oity gate. 
But the reality or report of such gi^ntio prowess must have taught the 
Moslems to keep witliin their walls ; and against those walls of earth or stone, 
the sword and the lance were unavailing weapons. 

Indolenoo or wenlmcss hod prevented the Eranks fi'om investing tlie 
entire circuit ; and the perpetual freedom of two gates relieved the wants 
and recruited the garrison of tlie oity. At tlie end of seven mouths, after 
the ruin of their cavalry, and an enormous loss by famine,- desertion, and 
fatigue, the progress of tlie orusaders was imperceptible, and their success 
remote, if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambitious Bobemond, bad not 
employed the arms of cunning and deceit. The Ohiistians of Antioch were 
numerous and discontented ,* Eiruz, a Syrian renegade, had aoqnimd the 
favour of the emir and the command or three towers. A secret corre- 
spondence was soon established. Bohemond deolarod in the counoil of the 
ohiefs tliat he oould deliver the oi^ into their hands. But he claimed the 
sovereignty of Antioch as the reward of Ins service ; and the proposal which 
had been rejected by the envy, was at leugtli extorted from the distress, of . 
his equals. The nocturnal surprise was executed by the Erenoh and Norman 
princes, who ascended in person the scaling ladders that were thrown A'om 
the wail tlieir new proselyte, after the muraei' of his too sorupnious brother^ 
embraced and introduced tlie servants of Christ the army ruslied througlr 
the gates ; and the Modems soon found, that, al^ough meroy was hopeless, 
resistance >va8 impotent. 

But the oitadd still refused to surrender; and the victors themselves were 
speedily enoompassed and besieged by tlie innumerable forces of Eerboga, 

S rinoe of Mosul, who witli twenty-eight TUrkisIi emirs advenoad io'tiie 
eliverance of Antiooli. Five-and-twenty days tlie Olirisl^ns spent on. the . 
verge of clestruotion ; and the proud lieutenant of the caliph ana the sultan 
left them only the ohoice of servitude or death. In tliis extiemitj thejr col- 
lected the rdioB of their sti'ongtli, sallied from tlie to;^, and in a single* 
memorable day otmiliilatod oi* dispersed the host of Shirks aud Arohians, . 
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whioli they might safely report to have consisted of six hundred thousand 
men. Their supernatural allies *v7e shall proceed to consider ; the human 
causes of the yiotory of Antioch were the fearless despair of the Franlcs, 
and. the surprise, the discord, pexhapa tlie errors, of their adversaries. 

In tl\e eventful period of ttio siege and defence of Antioch, the crusaders 
were alternately exalted by viotoL 7 or sunk in despair ; either swelled with 
plenty or emaciated with, hunger. A speoulative reasoner might suppose 
thattheh faith had a strong and seiious influence on their praoidce j and that 
tlie soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the Holy Sepulchre, prepared 
tUemselves by a sober and virtuous Rfe for the daily oontemplation of mar> 
tyrdom. Bxperienoo blows away this charitable illusion ; and seldom does 
the history ox profane war display such scenes of intemperance and prostitu- 
tion as were exhibited under the walls of Antioch. The grove of Daphne 
no longer flouri^ed j hut the Syrian air was still impregnated with the 
same vTcea *, the Ohristiane were seduced hy every temptation that nature 
either prompts or reprobates s the authority of the chiefs 'was despised { and 
sermons and edicts were alike fruitless against those scandalous disorders, 
not less pernicious to military discipline, tlmn repugnant to evong^c purity. 
In the first days of the siege and the possession of Antiooh, thelTranlcs con- 
Bumed with wanton and thoughliese pro^golity tlie frugal subsistence of 
weeks and months s the desolate country no longer yielded a simply ; and from 
tiiat country tliey wore at length excluded by the arms of the besieging 
Turks. Disease, the faithful companion of \vant, was envenomed by the 
rains of the winter, the summer neats, unwholesome food, and Ihe (dose 
impriBonment of multitudes. The pictuxes of famine and pestilenoe are 
always the same, and always disguatinl. 

like remains of ti’easiu'e or spoil wore eagerly lavished in tlie ptirohose of 
the vilest nourishment ; and dreadful must have been tho oalamities of the 
poor, since, after paying tliree marks of silver for a goat, and fifteen, for a 
lean camel, tlie count of Flanders ivas reduced to beg a dinner, and Duke 
Godfrey to borrow a horse. Sixty thousand horses had been reviewed in the 
camp i before the end of tlie siege they were diminished to two thousand, 
and scarcely two hundred fit for service could be mustered on the day of 
battle. 'Weakness of body and terror of mind extinguished tho araont 
enthusiasm of the pilgrims ; oud every motive of honour and religion was 
subdued by tho desire of life. Among the chiefs, three hei'oos maybe found 
without fear or reproach : Godfrey do Bouillon woe supported by liis mag- 
nanimous piety ; Boliemond by ambition oud interest $ and Tailored deohu’ed, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, that as long as lie was at the head of forty 
knightfi he would never relinquisli the enterprise of Folestane. But tlie 
count of Toulouse and Provence was auspeoted of a voluntary indisposition $ 
the duke of Kormandy was recalled from the sea shore by the censures oi 
the church j Hu^h tlie Great, though he led the vanguard of the battle, 
embraced au ambiguous opportunity of returning to France ; and St^lien 
count of Chartres basely deserted the standard which he bore, and the 
council in whioh he presided.. The soldiers were discouraged by t^ flight 
of William, viaoount of Melun, surnamed the Carpenter from the weighty 
stroke of lus axe j and the saints were soancialisea by the ^1 of Peter the 
Hermit, wlio attempted to escape fi*om the penance of a necessary fftst.^ 

I looter and Willlaui fled, durlog tUo night, front the distress which prevailed lit (Jie oainp of 
the oruaadei'e before the capture of itutloalii In Uis wonting they woi'e pursued Tanored, 
brought book, ood ohUged to awew publloly that they worid nerev a ggtn desert tho Mmy. — • 
Wii.RB»,ol, p. 164. 
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A TVTIOAL &nilA01.B 

In 8U0I1 a cauBOt and iu auoli an- army, visions, proplieoles, and miraolea 
were frequenb and familiar. In the distress of Antioch, Uiey were repeated 
with unusual energy and success i St. Ambrose had assured a pious eedoaiaatia 
that two years of trial must preoede tJie season of deliverance and grace 1 ^0 
deserters were stopped by the presence and repronohes of Christ himself ; 
the dead had promised to arise and combat witli their brethren ; the Viiffin 
had obtained the pardon of their sins ; and tlieir confidence was revived oy 
a visible sign, the seasonable and splendid discovery of the holy lance. The 
polioy of their oliiefs has on this oooasion been atfmired, and might surely 
be excused ; but a pious fraud 
is seldom produced oy the oool 
oonspiraoy of many persona; 
and a voluntary impostor 
might depend on the sup* 
port of the wise and the cre- 
dulity of the people. Of the 
diocese of Marseilles, there 
^vas a pnest of low cunning 
and loose manners, and his 
name was Peter Bartholemy. 

He presented himself at the 
door of the connoil-chamber 
to disolose an aj^arition of 
St. Andrew whidi had been 
thrice reiterated in his sleej^, 
wif^i ft dreadful menace, if 
lie presumed to suppress Oie 
commands of heaven. **At 
Antiooh,*’ said the apostle, ** in 
the ohuroli of my brother St. 

Peter, near ^e high altar, is 
oonoeoled the steel liead of the 
lanoe that pieroed the side of 
our ^deemer. In three days, 
that instrument of eternal, and 
now of temporal selvation, will A NoaiuK OauiADan 

he manifested to his disoiplee. , 

Search and ye shall find ; hear it aloft hi battle, and that mysfac weapon shall 
penetrate the souls of tlie miscreants.” The pope’s legate, the bishop of Puy, 
affected to listen witli oddness end distrust; hut tlie revelation was eagerly 
accepted by Count Raymond, whom his faithful subject, in the home d Jibe ' 
apostle, had chosen for the guardian of the holy lanoe. 

The experiment was resolved ; wid on the third day after a due prepara- 
tion of prayer and foa tb ^g the priest of Marseilles introduced twelve tniatv- 
roectators, among whom were flio count and his chaplaiix , and the ohurdi 
c^ors were barred against the impetuous multitude. The ground, was 
opened in the appointed piece ; hub the workmen, who relieved each other, 
dug to the depui of twelve feet vrithout discovering^ the object of their, 
senroh. In the evening, when Count Raymond had withdrawn to his pos^ 
and the weary assistanto began to murmur, Bartholemy in his shirt, and 
without his slioos, boldly descended into tliO' pit ; -the darkness of the 
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hour and of the plaoe enabled him to aeorete and depoait the head of a Sara> 
ceil lance ; and the first sound, the drat gdeam of the steel, was saluted with 
a devout iapture> The holy lance was ^awn from its recess, wrapped in a 
veil of silk and gold, aud exposed to ^e veneration of the crusaders : their 
anxious suspense burst forth in a general shout of joy and hope, and the 
despouding troops Wei's again iii&med witli the enthusiasm of valour. 
Next day tlio gates of Antioch Wei’s thrown open? the battle array was 
marshalled s tlie holy lance was carried by Raymond’s chaplain $ and the 
hosts of the enemy were annihilated or scattered. 

In the season of danger and trinmxdi, tlie revelation of Bai'tholemy of 
Mai’seiUes was unanimouSy asserted ; but as soon os the temporary service 
-^vas ncoompiished, tlie personal dignity and liberal alms which the count of 
Toulouse derived from the custody of the holy lance provoked tl\e envy, and 
awakened tlie reason, of his rivals. A Norman clerk presumed to sift, with, 
a phUoaopldo spirit, trutli of tiie legend, the oirouinstonces of the discov- 
ery:, aud the oharactoi' of fho prophet ; and the pious Bohemond ascribed 
their deliverance to tiie merits aud Intercession of Chi'lst alone. For a 
wliile, the provincials defended thoir nationnl palladium with olamours and 
arms ; and new visions condemned to donth and hell the profane sceptics 
who presumed to aovutinise tlie truth and merit of the discovery, r The 
pi'evalence of incredulity compelled tho aatlior to submit Ms life end veracity 
to ^ judgment of God. A pile of dry fagots, four feet high, and fourteen 
long, was erected in the midst of the camp $ llie flames burned flercely to ilie 
devatiou of tliirty cubits i and a narrow patli of twdve iucheB was left for 
the perilous trial. The unfortunate priest of Marseilles traversed the Are 
with dexterity aud speed r but hie thighs and belly were scorched by the 
intense heat j he expired the next day ; and the logic of believing minds 
will pay some rogs^ to hie dying protestations oi innocence ana truth. 
Some efforts were made Iw the provincials to siibstiitute n cross, a ring, or a 
tobemable, iu tlio place of tho holy liuioo, which soon vanished in contempt 
aud oblivion. 

The prudonoe or fortune of tho Franks had delayed tlieir invasion till the 
deolino of the Turkish Empire. Under the manly government of the flrst 
three sultans, the kingdoms of Aria were united iu peace and justioe; and 
the innumerable armies whioh they led in person were 0(xuul in oourage, 
and superior in diBolpline, to the barbarians of the West. But at die time 
of tile crusade the inneritenoe of Malik Shah was disputed by his four sons. 
The twenty-eight emirs, who marched wiUi the standard of JCerbogo, were 
his rivals or enemies j their hasty levies were drawn from the towns and 
tents of Mesojiotamia and Syria j and tlie Turkish veterans were emMoyed 
OT oonsumed in the civil wars beyond die Tigris. The caliph of Egypt 
embraced this opportunity of wealmesa and discord, to recover his ancient 
possessions; and nis sultan Afdol besieged Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled 
the children of Ortok, and restored in Palestine tlie civil and eoclesiostdcal 
authority of the Fatimites. They hoard with astonishment of the vast 
armies of Christians that had passed from Europe to Aria, and rejoiced in 
the sieges and battles which broke the power of the Turks, tho adversaries 
of their sect and monaroliy. But tlie same Christians wore tlio enemies of the 
prophet; and from the overthrow of Niocea and Antioch, the motive of 
their enterprise, whioh was gradually understood, would urge them forwards 
to the banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of tlie Nile. An intercourse of epis- 
tle and embassies, wbioli rose and fell witli the events of war, was main- 
tained between the throne of Cairo and the- eamp of the Jjatins ; and tlieir 
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adverso prido was the result of ignorance and enUiUsiasm. The ministers 
of Egypt declared in a haughty, or insinuated in a milder, tone, that their 
sovereign, the true and lawful commander of the faithful, had resoued Jeru- 
salem mom the Turkish yoke ; and that the pilgrims, if they ^rould divide 
Uieir numbers, and lay aside tlieir arms, sliomd find a safe aud hospitable 
leoeption at tlie sepuloliro of Jesus. In either fortune tlie answer of the 
crusaders was firm and uniform ; they disdained to inquire into the private 
claims or possessions of the foUowem of Mohammed ; wliatsoever was his 
name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was their enemy i and instead of 
presoribing the mode and terms of their pilgrimsge, it was only by a timely 
surrender of tlie oity and provinoe, their sacred right, that he could deserve 
their allianoe, or deprecate their imxmnding and irresistible attack. 


JBBTTSALEM SESIEaED 

Yet this attack, when they were within tlie view and reach of their 
glorious prize, was suspended above ten montlis after the defeat of ICerhoga. 
The zeal and courage of the orusadeis were ohilled in the moment of victory; 
and instead of marking to improve tJie consternation, they hastily dispersed 
to enjoy the luxury <n Syria. The causes of this strange delay, may be 
found in the want of stiengtli and subordination. In we painful and 
various service of Antioch, tlie cavalry was annihilated ; many thousands of 
every rank had been lost by famine, sickness, and desertion; the same abuse 
of plenty had been productive of a third famine; and the alternation of 
intemperanao aud diatvass had generated a postilenoo, which swept away 
above fifty tliousaud of tlie pilgrims. Few were able to oommond, and 
none were willing to obey; aud Count Raymond exhausted his troops 
Olid treasures iu an idle expedition into the heart of Syi'la. The winter was 
oonsumed in discord and disorder. In the month of May, the relios of this 
mighty host proooedod from Antiooh to Laodioea ; about forty thousand 
Latins, of whom no more than fifteen hundred horse, and twenty thousand 
foot, were oapahle of immediate service. Their easy maroli was continued 
between Mount Libanus and the sea sliore; their wants were liberally supplied 
by the coasting traders of Genoa and Pisa ; and they drew large contribu- 
tions from the emirs of Tripolis, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and Ccesarea, who granted 
a free passage and promised to follow the examiile of Jerusalem. Prom 
Ceesarea they advanced into the midland country ; tlieir dorks recognised 
the sacred geogra^y of Lyddo, Ramla, Eminans, and Bethlehem, and as soon 
as they descried die Holy City, the ornsaders forgot tlieir toils and claimed 
their reward. 

Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the number and importance 
of her memorable sieges. It was not till after a long and obstinate contest 
that Babylon and Rome could prevail against tile (mstinaoy of the people, 
the craggy ground that might supersede the necessity of fortmoations, and tlie 
w^s and towers ^at would have fortified the most accessible plain. By 
the experience of a recent siege, and a three years* possession, the Sai:aoens 
of Egypt had been taught to discern, and in some degree to remedy, the 
defects of n place, which religion as well as honour forbade tliem to resign. 
Aladin, or llbikhar, tlie caliph’s lieutenant, was entrusted with the defence ; 
his policy strove to restiuin tlie native Oludstians by the dread of their own 
min and that of the Holy Sepulclue. His garrison is said to have consisted 
of forty thousand Turks and Arabians; and if ho could muster twenty 
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thousaud of the inlwbitaiitst it most be ooufessed that the besieged were 
more uumevoue than tlie besieging army. Their siege was more reasonabW 
directed agaiust tlie northeru qnd western sides of the diy, Godfrey d!e 
Bonillon footed his standard on the first swell of Mount Calvary ; to the 
left, as fEi£ as St. Steplien^a gate, tlie line of attack was continued by Tauored 
and the two Koborts j and Count Haymond established his quarters from the 
citadel to the foot of Mount Zion, whi<di was no longer indiided within 
the preoinots of the oity. On the ^h clay, the orusadera made a geu* 
eral assault. By dint of brutal force, they burst the first barrier, but they 
were driven book with sliama and slaughter .to the oamp ; the influence of 
vision and prophecy was deadoned by the too frequent abuse of those pious 
stratagems; and time and labour were found to be tlie only means of viotory. 
The time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they were forty 
days of calamity and anguish. On a Friday, at three in the afternoon, 
the day and hour of the passion, Godfrey de Bouillon stood viotorious on ^e 
-walls of Jerusalem. His example woe followed on every side by the 
emulation of valour; and about 460 years after tlie oonquest of Omar, 
the Holy City was rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. In the 
pillage 01 pnblio and private wealth, the adventurers had a^eed to respect 
the exolnsrve property of the first occupant ; and tlie spoils of tlie great 
mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of gold and silver, rewarded tlie 
diligence, and aisplayed the generosity, of Tanered. 

A bloody aaonfice was onered by his mistaken votaries to the God of 
the Christians j resistance might provoke, but neither age nor sex oouUl 
moUBy, their implacable rage ; they indulged themselves three days in a 
promiscuous massaore ; and the infection of tlie dead bodies produced an 
epidemical disease. After seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the 
sword, end the harmless Jews hod been burned in theiv synogojgue, they 
could still reserve a multitude of captives, wiioni interest or lassitude per* 
Buoded them to spare. Of these savage heroes of the oross, Tanered alone 
betrayed some sentiments of oomposBlon ; yet we may praise the more 
sdflsn lenity of Haymond, who granted a capitulation and safe conduct to 
the garrison of the oitadel. 

The Holy Sepuldire wos now free $ and the bloody vlotors prepivred to 
accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with oontrite hearts, and 
in A humble posture, they ascended the liill of Calvary, amidst the loud 
anthema of the cler^ i kissed the stone which hod covered tiie Saviour 
of the world, and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the monument of 
their redemption. t 


THE ABAB A00017KT 

It is well in a moment of such historic import os this to see how the 
other side accepts the crisis. The Arab historian Ibn Guzi d wrote as follows t 
‘'The Franks, when they set out from Antioch, numbered one million men, 
of whom five hundred thousand were fit for war. The rest consisted of 
workmen and those employed on the swivehguns and other instruments 
of war. They morohed along the sea shore. Jerusalem at that time be* 
longed to the Egyptians. Their ooimnander was named Iftikhar ad-Daulali, 
or ‘the glory of the empire.^ 

"The siege lasted forty days. The Franks built two towers to command 
the walls of the town, one in the direction of tlio gate of Sidon, the other 
in that of tlie gates of Asbat and Amud, or tlie gates of the Tiibes and of 
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the Column. The besieged succeeded in burning the tower near the gate 
of Sidou ; the second was brought up close to the walls. Then the Franks 
set all their machines to work at the same time ; attacking like one single 
man, they put the Moslems to flight and entered the town by force. l%e 
inhabitants took refuge in the moa^^e A^osa and its dependencies ; the 
Franks, following them there, killed it is said one hundred thousand persons, 
and made an e^ual number prisoners. They did not even spare the aged 
of hoth sexes. 

“ In this spot immense riches were stored. They found seventy lamps, 
twenty of which were of gold and the others of silver ; they also carried off 
a Umur or largo silver laiiip, weighing forty Syrian pounds. The Jews 
they shut up in their synagogue, and Dumed them there. Jerusalem bad 
been in the power of Islam without a break since the reign of Caliph 
Omar, in the sixteenth year of the Hegira (887 a.dJ.” A Modern author 
named Ibn Zulak,<t thinking no doubt to give greater impoitonce to this 
event, declares tliat at tlie moment when the Christians entered the Holy 
City the sun Avas eclipsed, the earth was hidden in darkness, and the 
stars apxMared in breed daylight.^ 

The Moslem poets deaorioe the horrors of mossaore in vehement terms, 
bewailing the butchery of the women and the children and the fate of ^eir 
fathers Avho ** but latdy innstera of Syria, now found no other refuge than 
the backs of swift camels or oven the entrails of the vultures I ’*o 


GOUrniS? BLEOTBU KING (1009 A.B.) 

Eight days after this memorable event, which Pope Urban did not live 
to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to the election of a king to guard and 
govern their conquest in ralestiine. The jealousy and ambition of Raymond 
were condemned by his own folloAvers} and the frae, the just, tbo unani* 
mous voice of tlie army proclaimed Godfrey de Bouillon the first and most 
worthy of the diampions of Christendom. His magnanimity accepted a 
trust as full of danger ns of glory i but in a oity where his Saviour had been 
orownod with thorns, the. devout pilgrim rejected tlie name and ensigns of 
royalty; and the founder of the k^dom of Jerusalem contented luroself 
with uie modest title of Defender ana Baron of the Holy Sepulohro. His 
government of a single year, too short for tlie public happiness, was inter- 
rupted in tiie first fortnight by a summons to the field by the approach of 
the vl7iv or sultan of Egypt, who had been too slow to prevent, but who was 
impatient to avenge, we loss of Jerusalem. His total overthrow in the 
batUe of Askalon sealed the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and signal- 
ised the valour of the French princes, who in this action bade a long f^ewdl 
to the holy wars. 

After suspending before the Holy Sepulchre tlie sword and standard of 
the sultan, the new hlng (he deserves the title) embraced his depariang. com- 
panions, and could retain only, with riie gaUant Tanoxed, thrae^ hundred 
knights and two iiiousand foot soldiers, for tlie defence of Falesiane. His 
sovereignty was soon attacked by a new enemy, the only one against, whom 
Godfrey was a coward. Adhemar, bishop of Puy, avuo exceed both in 
council and action, bad been swept away in the last plague^ of Antio^ ; the 
remaining eoclesiastics preserved only we pride and avarice of their obar- 
aoter ; and their seditious clamours hod required that the choice of n bishop 
should precede that of a king. The revalue and jurisdiction of the laAvful 

11. w. — vox.. Tin. 2 a 
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patriarch 'vvoro usurped by the Latin clergy j the exclusion of the Greeks 
and Syrians was justified by the reproach of heresy or sohism j nnd, under 
the iron yoke of their deUveierfl} the oriental ChrUtiaiis re^^tted the toler- 
ating govemment of the Arabian caliphs. Baimbert, ai'chbishop of Plea, had 
long been trained in tlxe secret policy of Home ; he brought a fieot of his 
countrymen to the succour of tlie H^y Landt and was installed) without a 
competitor, the spiritual and tempoiid head of the church. The new patri- 
arch immediately graaped the sceptre which had been acquired by the toil 
and blood of the Notorious pilgrims; mid both Godfrey and BoUemond sub- 
mitted to receive at his lian£ the investiture of their feudal possessions. 



A CauiAoBa 
(From M eftsy »s « tonb In riwintc*) 


Nor waa this aufficieut ; Daimbeit claimed the immediate property of Jerusa- 
lem and Joppa; instead of a firm and generous refusah the hero negoti- 
ated with the priest ; a quarter of either city ivas ceded to the churoh; and 
the modest bishop was satisfied with an eventual reversion of the rest, on the 
death of Godfrey without children, or on the future ncquirifeion of a new seat 
at Cairo or Damaaous. 

Without this indulgence, the conqueror would have been almost stripped 
of his infant kingdom, whic^ consisted only of jorusalem and Joppa, with 
about twenty villages and towns of the adjacent country. Within ^s naiv 
row verge, l^e Kohammedans were still lodged in some impregnable castles; 
and the bnsbandmau, tho trader, and the pilgrim were expos^ to daUy and 
domestic hostility. By the arms of Godfrey hims^f, and of the two Bald- 
wins, bis brother and cousin, who succeeded to throne, the Latins 
breathed with ^1001*6 ease and safety; and at length they equalled, in the 
extent of their dominions, though not in the millions of tlieir subjects, 
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the ancient princes of Judah and Israel. After the reduction of the mari- 
time cities of Laodiceai Tripolist Tyrot and Askaloni which were powerfully 
assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Fisa, and oven of Flanders and 
Norway, tlie range of sea coast from Soanderoon to the borders of Egypt was 
possessed hy the Christian pilgrims. If the prinoe of Antioch declaimed 
his supremacy, the counts of Edessa and Tiipolis owned themselyes the vas- 
s^s of thekin^ of Jerusalem; the Latins reigned beyond the Euphrates; 
and the four cities of Hems, Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo were &e only 
relics of the Mohammedan oonq^uests in Syria. 

The laws and language, tlie manners and titles, of the French nation and 
Latin church, were introduced into these transmarine colonies. The whole 
legal militia of the kingdom could not exceed eleven thousand men, a slender 
defence against the surrounding mvriads of Sareoens and Turks. But the 
flrmest bulwark of Jerusalem was founded on the knights of the Hospital 
of St. John, and of the Temple of Solomon; on the strange assoointion of 
a monastio and military life, which fanatioism might suggest, hut whioh pol- 
icy must approve. The ‘flower of the nobility of Euiope aspired to wear 
the cross, and to profess the vows of these respectable orders; their spint 
and discipline were immortal; and the speedy donation of twenty-eight 
thousand farms, or manors, enabled them to support a regular force of cav- 
alry and infantry for the defence of Palestine. The austerity of the con- 
vent soon evaporated in the exercise of arms ; the world was scandalised by 
the pride, avarice, and corrupUon of these Christian soldiers. But in their 
most dissolute period, the knights of the Hospital and Temple maintained 
their fearless and fanatic character; ihey negleoted to Uve,^ut they were 
prepared to die, in the service of Christ; and the smrit of chivalry, ^e 
parent and offspring of the Crusades, has been transplanted by this institu- 
tion from the iXoly sepulchre to tlie Isle of Malta. 

No sooner bod Godfrey de Bouillon accepted the ofiHoe of supreme magis- 
trate, than he solicited the public and private advice of the Latin pilgrims, 
who were the best skilled in the statutes and oustoms of Europe. From 
these materials, with the counsel and approbation of the patriarchs and 
barons of the clergy and laitw, Godfrey oomposed the Assige if Jerusalm — 
a precious monument of feudal jurisprudence. 

The justioo and freedom of the constitution were maintained by two tri- 
bunals of unequal dignity, whioh were instituted by Godfrey de Bouillon 
after the conquest of Jerusalem. The king, in peroon, presided in the upper 
court, the court- of tlie barous. Of those the four most conspicuous were 
the prinoe of Galilee, the lord of Sidon and Cmsorea, and the oounis of Joppa 
and TripoUs, who, periiaps with the constable and marshal, were in a speolal 
manner the compeers and judges of each other But all the nobles who held 
tiieir lands immediately of the crown ware entitied and bound to attend the 
kiug*8 court; and enon baron exercised a similar jurisdiction in the Subor- 
dinate assemblies of his own feudatories. The trial by battle was estab- 
lished in all criminal oases which affected the life, or limb, or honour, of any . 
person ; and in all civil trausaotions, of or above the value of one mark of 
silver. 

. Among the causes which enfranchised the plebeians from the yoke of 
feudal tyranny, the institution of cities and corporations is one of the most 
powerful ; and if those of Palestine are coeval mth the First Crusade, they 
may be ranked with the most ancient of the Latin ^vorld. Many of the pil- 
grims had Gsoaped from ^eir lords under the banner of the cross ; ana it 
was the policy of the French princes to tempt their stay by the assurance of 
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the righte and privileges of freemen. It is expressly declared in the Aitite 
i^JerwaUmi that after instituting) for hie kni^ts and barons^ the court of 
peerS) in whioh he presided himseltt Godfrey de Bouillon established a second 
tribunal, in which his person was represented by his viscount. The jnris- 
^o<4on of this inferior court extended over the hurgessea of the kingdom ; 
and it was composed of a select number of the most discreet and worthy 
citizens, who were sworn to judge, according to the laws, of tlie actions and 
fortunes of their equals. In the conquest and settlement of new cities, the 
example of Jerusalem was Imitated by the kings and their great vassals; 
and Aove thirty similar corporations were founded before the loss of the 
Holy Land. Another class of subject, the Syrians, or oriental Christians, 
were oppressed by tlie zeal of the clergy, and protected by the toleration of 
the state. Godfrey listened to their reasonable prayer, that they might be 
jirdged by their own national laws. A third court was instituted for their 
use, of llnuted and domestic jurisdiction; the sworn members were Syrians, 
in blood, language, and religion ; but the office of the president (in Arnbio, 
of the raii') was sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city. At 
an immeasurable distance below the nobles, the burgesses, and the Btrangers, 
the Atiiu of Jerutdlom condescends to mention the villeins and slaves, the 
peasants of the land and the captives of war, who wore almost equally con- 
sidered as the objects of property. The relief or protection of these unhappy 
men was not esteemed worthy of tlie care of the legislator; but he diligently 
provides for the recovery, &ough not indeed for the punishment, of the 
lugitiveB. Like hounds, or hawks, which Ifad strayed from the lawful owner, 
tliey might be lost and claimed ; the sieve and falcon were of the same value ; 
bub three slaves, or twelve oxau, ware aeoumulated to equal the price of the 
war-horse ; and a sum of throe hundred pieoes of gold was fixed, in the age 
of bhivalry, as the equivalent of the more noble animal.^ 


RESULTS 07 THE 7IRBT ORUBAUB 

As if obeying the impetus it had reoaived, the new state oonttnued the 
spirit of conquest under Godfrey’s first two successors — Baldwin I (1100- 
1116) and Baldwin 11 of Boura (1118-1181). But after these two reigns 
decadence began in discord. The atabegs who ruled at Mosul and Damas- 
cus took Bdessa and massacred its people in 114d. There needed nothing 
less than this bloody disaster, which left Palestine exposed, to drive Europe 
to the renewal of crusade. 

The First Crusade was very dlffeceut from the seven others. It kindled 
all Europe, profoundly stirted the maBses, both people and peers, and was tlie 
symptom of a great upheaval of sentiments ana ideals. Those of tiie two 
following centuries had not the same motive. They wore almost all con* 
duoted by kings who had kept aloof from the first; and oven if faith were 
never absent, politics was often superior. 

The Second Crusade felt still a vivid reflection of tlie spirit of devotion 
that animated the First ; but it was no longer the work of the people but 
of prinoes — tlie emperor Conrad HI and ICing Iiouis VII of France^ who 
took the cross in spite of the prudent counsels of hie minister, Abb6 Suger. 
This Crusade was preached In France and Germany by St. Bernard ; hut 
already the zeal was somewhat chilled. A general tax levied on the whole 
kingdom of France, and on every olaas ^ nobles, priests, or peasants — roused 
much protest ; at Sens tlie people killed the abbi of St, Pierre le Vif, ruler of 
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E arti of tlielr oity, because of an impost he had wished to oolleot. **Tbe 
ingi” said a ooiiteuiporary, started on his way in die midst of ourses.” 
St. Bernard had been ofEeied the oommand of the expedition) but remem- 
bering Peter the Hermit, he refused.^ 

This Peter the Hermit, who for all his meek and lowlv manner had 
unhinged all Europe and led a huge rabble to die slaughter m Asia Minor, 
hod received an address of thanks in Jenisolem when tlie city had been 
taken; and then retiring to his native Prance had built a monastery at Huy 
on the hfaas, where he lived quieUy and died obscurely in 1116 , reoking 
nothing of the series of bloody wars that were to follow as the aftermath 
of ilia perfervid oratory and fanatic frenzy .« 
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THE SECOND CRUSADE* 

ClUT-llM iJ>.a 

Wlngad Is each haaz^ and winged oTety hoel ; 

They fly. yet notice not bow last they ny i 

Sut by the time the dewlen meads reveal 

The fervent sttn*B fisoenslon In the aky, 

liO, towered Janualem ealutea the eye I 

A thousand polntlag flngets tell the tnie i 

“ Jemsalom 1 '* a thousand voloas oiyi 

'‘All hall. Jemsalezn P* hill, down, and dale 

Cakdh the glad soands, and wont, “ derasslein, all ball 1 

Tasso (jeruBsiem, Cuito ill). 

Thb eutbusiaam of the First Crusado is n uatural and simplo event, while 
hope was fresh, danger xiiitned, and enterprise congenial to tiie spirit of the 
times. Hut the obstinate perseverance of Europe indeed excite our 
Xdty and admiration : that no instruotion should nave been drawn from con- 
stant and adverse experieuoe ; that Ibe same oonfldenoo should have repeat- 
edly giwn from the same failures ; that six sucoeeding generations should 
have rushed headlong down the preoipioe that was open oofore them; and 
that men of every oonclition should have stalced their public and private 
fortunes on the desperate adventure of possessing or recovering a tombstone 
two thousand miles from tlieir eountry. In a period of two centuries after 
the Council of Clermont, each spring and summer produced a new emigra- 
tion of pilgrim Avairiora for the defence of the Holy Land ; but the seven 
great armaments or crusades were excited by some impending or recent 
oolamity j the nations were moved by Uie authority of their pontiffs and 
the example of their Idugs; their zeal was kindled, and tneir reason 
was silenced, by the voice of their holy orators ; and among tliese, Bernard, 
the monk or toe saint, may olaim the most honourable plaoe. 


ST. BBRITABD 

About eight years befoi’e the first conquest of Jerusalem he was born of 
a noble {amily in Bux^udy ; at the age of twenty-three he buried himself 
in the monastery of Citeaux, then in the primitive fervour of tlie institution ; 
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at the end of two years he led forth her third colony, or daughter, to the 
valley of Glairvaux in Champagne ; and was content till tiie hour of his 
death with the humble station of abbot of his own community* A philo* 
sophio age has abolished, with too liberal and indisorimmate disdain, the 
honours of these spiritual heroes. The meanest among them are distin- 
guished by some energies of the mind; they were at least superior to their 
votaries and disciples ; and in the race of superstition, they attained the 
prize for which such numbers contended. In speech, in writing, in action, 
Bernard stood high above his rivals and contemporaries ; his compositions 
are not devoid or wit and eloquence ; and he seems to have preserved as 
much reason and humanity as may he reconciled wifli tiie ohoraotei of a 
saint. In a secular life he would have shared the seventh part of a private 
inheritauoe ; by a vow of poverty and penante, by closing his eyes against 
the visible world, by the refusu of all eoolesiastioal dignities, the abbot 
of Glairvaux became the oracle of Europe, and ilie founder of 160 con- 
vents. Princes and pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apostolical cen- 
sures ; France, England, and Milan consulted and obeyed his judgment in 
a schism of the wuroh; the debt was repaid by the gratitude of Inno- 
cent II; and his successor, Eugenius HI, was the friend and disciple of the 
holy Bernard. 

It was in the proolamation of the Second Crusade that he shone as the 
missionary and prophet of God, who called the nations to the defence of 
the Holy Swulohre. At the parliament of YSz^ay he spoke before the king ; 
and Louis Vll, witli his nobles, received their crosses from his hand. The 
abbot of Glairvaux then marched to the less easy conquest of the emperor 
Conrad ; a phlegmatio peopl^ ignorant of his language, was fa-aneported hy 
the pathetic vehemence of his tone and gestui'es ; and his progress from 
Constance to Cologne was the triumph of ^quenoe and zeal. Bernard ap- 
plauds his own snooeas in the depopulation of Europe ; aiBims that cities 
and oostleB were emptied of their inhabitants; and oomputes that only one 
man was left behind for the consolation of seven widows. The blind fana- 
tios wore desirous of eleoting him for their general; but the example of 
the hermit Peter was before his eyes ; sad while he assured the orusaders 
of the divine favour, he prudently declined a military command in which 
failure and victory would have been almost equally disgraceful to his 
oharaoter.t 

lu the consternation throughout Palestine whioh the fidl of Bdessa 
oooRsioned, all classes of people beckoned their oompatiiots in the W^t. 
The news of the loss of the eastern frontier of the Latin kingdom reached 
Frenoe at a time peculiarly favourable for foreign war. After having 
reduced his vassal the count of Champagne to obedience, Louis VZI the 
hVenoh king exceeded the usual oxuel^ of conquerors, and instead of sheath- 
ing his sword, when the inhabitants of vetri submitted, he set fire to a ohnioh, 
to which more than thirteen hundred of them had fled for refuge. His sacri- 
legious barbarity excited the indignation of Hie clergy and laity. A fit of 
sickness calmed his passions; his conscienoe aoousedand condemned him, 
and he resolved to expiate his sins by a pilgrimage to Jemalem. Louis 
Vll was the first sovereign prince who engaged himself to fight under the 
banner of the cross. The news of the calamities in Palestine quickened his 
holy resolution, and like other men he was impetuously moved by the elo- 
quence of St. Bernard, the great oracle of the age. , 

The wish of Louis for a crusade was applauded by Pope Eu^nius III. 
His intention wds pronounced to be holy; and Bernard was order^ to travel 
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through Fronoo and Germany, and preach a plenary indul^enoe to tliose who 
followed the royal example* Eugenioe wrote to tlie faithful sons of the 
ohuroh, urging wem to oross the seas to Pidestine. The first crusaders had 
provoked 3 ie wrath of heaven by their dissolutoness and f ol!^ 5 but the new 
soldiers of Christ ought to travel ^ple in dress, and disdalninff the lux- 
of foloons and dogs of the chase* As Feter hod represented the scan- 
dal of suffering tlie floored plaooa to remain in the hands of the Infidelfl, 
the eloquent Bernard thundered from the pulpit the dis^num of allowing a 
land whioh had been recovered from pollution again to sink into it. He woa 
admitted to the thconea of princes, as well as to the pulpits of their churches ; 
to public osaemhlios and to private meetings. In a parliament held at 
V4eelay, in the season of Raster, 1146, Louts was oonffrmed in his pious 
resolve; and having on. his Icneea received tlie holy symbol, lie joined with 
Bernard in moving the barons and knights to save the sanctuary of David 
from the bauds of the Philistines. No honse could contain the multitude j 
they assembled in the delds and Bernard addressed them from a lofty pulpit. 
As at the Counoil of Clermont, so on this occasion shouts of ^*2>eu9 id vuW* 
rent the skies; the crosses which the man of God had brought with him 
to the meeting fell far short of the number of entliusiasts ; and he thoi'efore 
tore his simple monkish garment into small pieces, and affixed them to the 
shoulders of his kneeing converts. The successful inceiidiarv then orossed 
the Rhine ,* and every oity and Ullage from Constance to Carintnia echoed the 
call to war. 

But the emperor Conrad HI made a long and finn denial. As poUtios 
prevented the exeroise of roligouB fervour, the prenoher endeavoured to 
mpreflfl him with the belief that wexe he in arms for the kingdom of God, 
heaven would protect his kingdom in Europe. Still the emperor wanted 
faith; but when the holy orator, in a moment of peculiar energy, drew 
an animated picture of the proceedings of tlie day of judgment, of tlie punialv- 
inents which would be Inflicted on the idle, and the rewards which would he 
showered upon the GhiietUos militant, then it was tliat conviction flashed 
across the imnd of royal auditor; and the profession was made that the 
lord of the Germans knew and would perform his duty to the ohuioh. 
Encouraged by this example, the barons and people flew to anns.^ 

Mainz was the rend^vous of the French crusadei's, and Ratisbon of 
those from Germany. The French levies were of priests, of people, and of 
soldiers ; and of the last class the number of men armed with tlie helmet 
and coat of mail was seventy thousand. The civil wars of England had 
been closed by the weakness 0 ! all parties ; but some of the nobili^, restless 
when not engaged in deeds of blood, joined themselves to the force of Louis. 
Conrad had an army quite as largo and h)rmidable, witli a due proportion of 
light-armed men, and simple pilgrims. The enthusiasm of the onisade real- 
ised the dreams of romancers, and heroines as well as heroes had prepared 
themselves to make war upon the paynim brethren. A oonsideralne troop 
of women.rode among the Germans; they were arrayed with the spear ana 

iQe«ntt&y was not aSooted ty the Shat Cmade In an eqntd Aegreo wltb Lorraine, ]?lan- 
dora, Franoe, and Italy. Saxo Grammatlone eays that when tiie Gennana saw Ulq ttoopa oC mou, 
women, and children, on horaebeok and on loo^ paeslng throngh tholr oountiy on tholr way to 
Greece, they laughed at them as mad lor quitting their homes to run after Imaginary good In the 
mldat of certain dangora, lenoviaolng theli own property In searoh of that of other people. 
Skfcehard mentions the same olroouutonce, end add« that the cause of tlie wont of enthUBiasm In 
Germany was that the dlrlslona between tno emperor and the pope prevented the prenohlng of 
the Crnaade In that eountry. 81 ^, however, In the heavens, and other wonderful ralugs, made 
many Gennans take the oross ana join the armies In the ooune of their matiA. 
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shield, but Virgil's Camilla) some love of usual delights bad mingled 
itself with the desire of great exploits, for they were remarkable by the 
splendour of their dress, and the bold leader was o^led ** the golden-moted 
dame.’*^ Theemperor marched through Hungary and soliolted the friendship 
of the G-reoian court. 

Manuel, the grandson of Alexius, was on the throne, and although like 
his ancestor he beheld witli secret dread the armaments of Europe, yet for 
the proteotLon of his suhjeots he entered into a treaty with Conrad for the 
regaiar purchase and sale of provisions. There was frequent matter of 
charge and reoimination between the Greeks and the Germans in the march 
of the latter to Constantinople ; and clroumstanoes oooaaioned many nego- 
tiations between tlie two emperors. But Conrad apprehended the duplimty 
of Manuel, nnd in indignation at the Grecian's infraotion of the treaty relat- 
ing to intercourse, he crosaed the Boaporna wi^out meeting conferring 
with the emperor. 

kfauuel reoeivod the king of France as an equal. Ho met him in the 
court of his palace, and after mutual ombraces conducted him into an apart- 
ment, where they sat with equal dignity. In the midst of feasts and public 
rcjololiiga the French monavoli learnt tliat the emperor and the sultan of 
loonium were in correspondence. Tlie impatience of the barons and knights 
to visit Jerusalem overcame every snggestion to revenge, and made them 
think that the dcfenoe of the Holy £ind, and not the destruction of ^e 
Greek Empire, was the object for wnloh they had taken up arms. But there 
were not wanting men who urged that the time was arrived for removing the 
barrier between Europe and ^ia. 


PlSASmtS 0? TBQ OSBlIAira 

The passage through Ditl^nia completed, Conrad entered Lyoaonia, the 
heart of the dnmiuions of the Seljuk Turks. The sultatilmd assembled from 
eveiy quarter of his states all the troops that could pos^bly be brought into 
the neld, and the number was so ^'eat tiiat the rivei’s could not satiny their 
thirst or the country furnish proT^ions. The imperial guides conducted the 
objects of their care either through deserts where the smdieia perished from 
hunger, or led tliem into the jaws of the Moslems. In their ooossional tran- 
saouons, the bread which the oiasaders puibhased was mixed with chalk, 
and various other cruel frauds were practised- by tbo Greeks. The assaults 
of the Turks were incessant. The staff of the pilgrim was a poor defence 
from a scimitar, and the heavily armed Germans comd not retreat from the 
activity of the Tatars, Only a tenth part of the soldiers and palmers tiiat 
had left the banks of the Danube and tne Rhine escaped the arrows of the 
Moslems, nnd with tlieir commander secured their retreat to the, French 
army. Louis had been lulled into security by the flattering assurances of 
Manuel that Courod, so far from standing in need of succour, had even de- 
feated the Turks and taken loonium. The French king was lying in cauipr 
on the borders of tlie lake near Niome, when some wretched wrman fugi- 
tives arrived with neivs of the perfidy of the Greelcs, and the triumph of the 

1 The laclloa of the twdfth oentuty did not merely thread pearls, and amuse tbemSelveB witli 
other employments oqaal^ delioate and elonnt. The sword, and not merely the toi^e, 
doolded their disputes. Of this praotloo Oraorlous Vltalls, p. 687, hea glren a remomhle 
inatonoei Theloyeof was the poBslon of tbeladiraBawellasolthexnlghteoC 

chivalry. 
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Moslems. The allied inonorohe soon mefe and consulted ou the road which 
the champions of the cross should take. They united their crusaders, turned 
aside from the path which had been trodden h3[ the feudal piinoes of Europe^ 
and marohed in concert os far as Philadelphia in Lydia j but the Germans 

had lost tlieir baggage, aud on a pros- 
pect of new calamities, many returned 
to Constantinople, and near Ephesus 
(to which place the army dlreoted its 
course) the emperor himself embuked, 
and went to Jerusalem by ship. 


THB FRBliraH I'A.inTTBB 

The Frenoli reoruited themselves 
on the shores of the ^gean Sea, and 
pursued their maroh in an easterly 
direction. They rejected with disdain 
an Differ of Manuel of a protection from 
Moslem fury, and they gallantly kept 
up their eourse witli the usual portion 
of suffering, till they arrived at tdie 
banics of the Mmandor. They found 
tiiere tlie Turks, who having siuely de- 
posited their ^oils oame to cUsputo wiih 
theLatuvsthepassogeoftheriver. The 
battle was not of long duration ; the 
Trench made so great a slaughter of 
their foe, that the bones of the Moaleme 
were oonspiouous for years. The oru- 
sndors proceeded in good order and dis- 
mpline through the town of Laodlcea, 
into the barrier mountains between 
Phiwgia and Fisidia. TJie vanguard 
of the army advanced beyond the ap- 
pointed reudeavouB. The rearguard, in 
which was the king, moved forwards 
PriiDtifo A Knioht ma Vatv or sattiiB witli perfect confidence that tlie heights 

before them were in possesBion of &eir 
friends. Their ravenous enemy, who always hovei*ed round them, seized the 
moment when the ranks of the Christians were divided, and easting aside their 
bows and arrows, fell upon them ivitb tumultuous rapidity, sword in hand. It 
was in a defile of the mountains tliat the Turkish tempest burst on the Latin 
troops. Rooks ascending to the clouds were above tlie orusaders, and fathom- 
less precipices beneath mem. The B^noh oould not recover from the shook 
nud norror of the suipriee. Men, horses, and baggage were oast into the 
abyss. The Turks were innumerable and irresistible. The life of the king 
was saved more by fortune than by skill. He escaped to on eminence witli a 
few soldiers, and in the deep obscurity of the night made his way to the ad- 
vanced guard. The snows of winter, defioienoy of stores, and ^e refusal of 
the Greeks to trade with them, were the evils with which the Ih’encli had to 
contend. _ They marched, or rather wandered, for they knew not tiie roads, 
and the diacipliue of the army was broken. They arrived at Attnlia (Adolia), 
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the metropolis of Famphylio, seated on the sea shore near the mouth of the 
Gestrus. But the unoaristiau Greeks refused hospitality to the enemies of 
the infidel name. 

Famine had so dreadfully thinned the ranks of the army, and so many 
horses and other heasts of burden liad perished, tliafa the most sage and pru* 
dent among the orusaders advised their oompanions to turn aside from scenes 
of desolation} and proceed by sea to Antioch. The king and his soldiers, 
embarked for Antiooh. The wny-TPora ^grims and toe sick were com- 
mitted to the olioiga of Thierry, count of Slanders, who was to march with 
them to Cilioia. But when Louis quitted tlie harbour, the Turks fell upon 
the Christians who were left heliino^ and tlie escort was found to be fo^le 
and ineffeotiya. The people of Attalia not on^ declined to open tlieir gates, 
but eveu murdered the sick. Every day the Turks killed hunieda of the 
pilgrims, and as It was evident that fiight alone could save the remainder, 
Thieny esoapod by sea. Seven thousand wretohed votaries of the oross 
attempted to surmount the higher difficulties of the land journey to Jerusa- 
lem i but the Holy Oity never opened to their view, and in perishing under 
Moslem vengeanoe they thought that tine loss of the completion of the pil- 
grimage was oompenaated by the glories of martyrdom. 

The nobility, the olergy, and people of Antiooh received tlie Frenoli king 
with every demonstration of reapeot $ but no blandisliments of persuasion or 
petulant threats of divorce from his wife Eleanora, could move Louis from 
his purpose of znaroliing into Palestine. He repaired to the Holy City; 
entered it in religious prooession, while crowds of eodeslastlos and laymen 
were singing the psalm, ** Blessed is he that oometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Hie arrival had been preceded by that of the emperor of Germany, the dukes 
of Saxony and Bavaria, and the mined German oand. 

A obunoil was held at Ptolemais, composed of the prlnoos, barons, and 
prelates of Syria and Palestine, and the new commanders from Europe* 
The misfortunes of the Edessenes were forgotten, or yielded to higher feel- 
ings, for though tlie reoapture of the prinoipality of &e Courtennis was the 

t reat object of the orueaue, yet there were Moslem cities in Syria far mort 
angerous to Jerusalem than the remote oity of Edessa. Tlie decree for a 
roaroh to Damnsous was passed, and the mnperor of Germany and the kings 
of France and Jerusalem brought their troops into the field $ but the best 
disciplined ports of the army were the knights of the Temple and St. John. 
Eager to relievo Damascus from tlie yoke under which she had groaned for 
nearly five centuries, the ohampions of Christianity soon arrived under her 
walls. Numerous and of long continuance were ^e engagements between 
the Latins and tlie Syrians. The oity was apparently iu tiie power of the 
orusaders, and the people abandoned memselves to despair. But instead of 
taking possession of Damascus the Latins anticipated the event ^d thought 
only to whom the prize should be given. Much time was wasted in intrigues, 
and after sustaining for a short time the sallies of relDforoements, and reject- 
ing in a council of war the advice of some unsubdued spirits for an attack 
on Askalon, the Christian army raised the siege of Damascus, and retrograded 
to Jerusalem in sonw and in shame. Conrad soon returned to Europe with 
the shattered relios of the German host, and liis steps were a year afterwards 
traced by the French king, tbe queen, uid most of the Frenoh lords. 

Among the few men wose virtues and abilities spread some rays of moral 
and intelleotual light over tlie twelfth century was Suger, the abbot of the 
celebrated religious fraternity of St* Denis, in France. Strongly imbued 
with the superstition of his time, his fondest wish was for the overthrow of 
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the Moslems* As minister of Louis Vlli however* he had exposed to his 
royal master the embarrassment of the state dnanoest the ileroe and menaoii^ 
aspeot of the orown vassals, and other oiroumstanoes of a political nature, to 
deter him from quitting his dominlcms. But the spirit of ronantio devotion 
in the heir of Charlemagne oould not he quenohed, and Louis well consulted 
the interests of ^ kingdom in delivering the sceptre to tlie charge of the 
nbhot of St. Benia. After hia return from Palestine, the king ardently 
wished to leoross the seas, and by martial aohievemeuts to obliterate the 
memory of former disasters. When all tboughts of a crusade had apparently 
died away, France waa aatoniahed at the appearance of a martial missionary 
in the person of him who had opposed the second holy war. The olergy of 
the East implored Snger to restore the fortunes of tiie Holy Land, knowing 
that he possessed more credit in France than all the other princes and prel> 
ates, and that his piety equalled bis authority. Papal benediction was be- 
stowed upon him, though the pope was at first amazed at the enthusiasm of a 
man nearly seventy years of age | but bis influence was exerted iu vain. 
Angry at the timiclity of hia coun^men, his own courage rose j he resolved 
to conduot a small army to Palestine bimself, and his relianoe on the ^vouv 
of heaven made him hope tlint the vassals of St. Denis alone would be more 
powerful than the congregated myriads of Europe. All aspirations for glory 
were humbled by a fever ; he died at St. Denis, and his sueoessor in the 
abbacy pursned we usual duties of bis station, without superadding those of 
a martiu desoription.^ 


SRB VALL OF THE KXKGBOK OF JERnBATiEU: 

The very question that had proved a stumbling-biook to the Dermauo- 
■Homan world, namely, the right of women to sucoeed to tlie tlirone, also kept 
the knightly ecolesiastical colony of the kingdom of Jerusalem in perpetual 
uuiest. War broke out between Molusina — who, assuming die manage- 
ment of publio affairs at tlio death of her husband Fulk, gave great power 
into the hands of her oousin, the constable of Mannssa — and her son, King 
Baldwin III, around whom rallied a number of borons, nil ill-dUpo^ to 
ooknowlet^ the new rule. The feud was fought out by the mother and son 
near the Holy Sepulohie in 1162, with tlm result tliat Melusina was obliged 
to relinquish all her pretensions. 

Hodierna, Melusina’s sister, on the other hand, was given guardianship 
over her youngest son, after the murd^ of her husband, Eaymoud 1 of Trip- 
oils. The remainder of the oountship of Edessa passed to Greece, by reason 
of a pact which assured to tlie widowed oountess and her ohildren a consider- 
able income s Jocelyn II was token prisoner by the Turkomans and died in 
captivity. Raymond of Antiooh haa also been killed while bravely fighting 
in 1149, arid his widow Constantia now became the object of the liveliest con- 
tention. It was at first feared that she would listen to the many proposals 
made to her by Greeks ,* but when she finally accepted the Frenoh knight, 
Ruinald de Ghatillon, a struggle broke out between him and the patriarchs, 
who had hitherto held the proponderanoe of power, laming the forces of both 
sides. Under such circumstances there could be as little thought of estab- 
lishing one solid supremacy and power in the Orient as of aocompUshing a 
like result in France at the same period. 

The wonder was that tlieA had actually risen to prominence on tlie side 
of the Abbasids and Seljuks, during the late struggles for the possession of 
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Aleppo, Edessa, and Damascus, a well-oonsolidated might->-that of tlie atabogs 
of Mosul, who disposed of a portioularly warlike element in the Kurds, with 
whom their borders were overrun from the north. Nur ad-Din vigorously 
pursued the policy laid down by liis father, Zenki. He was hy far &e more 
capable and enlightened of the twoi sinoe the days of the Omayyads, 
so historians tell us, there hod been no prince so liberal and law-abid- 
ing, and there never reined one more just. Four times eaoh week he 
sat in ludgment. He made no personal use of the state revenues, looking 
upon wem as a sacred trust plaoed in hm hands to be expended for the pub- 
lic good. lie was equally zealous in the oonduot of the holy ^var. All the 
dust that settled on his shoes and ffarments during his various battles against 
unbelieveiH, he caused to be ooUeoted in a sa^ whioh was to be plaoed 
under his head when he was dead. As already related, he conquered 
Damascus (1154), whioh was under the rule of a weak prince who had in 
vain sought safety on the side of the Christians, and tooK up his rcsidenoe 
in the immediate neighbourhood of tliat kingdom. He was a brave and 
worthy representative of the Abbamd oallphat^ which he had formerly 
served in we capacity of Emir al-Onmra. At times the Christians rallied 
for n successful feat of anus, and under the snored symbol of tlie cross, 
whioh after preliminary worship in the king^s tent they gave into the keep- 
ing of the aiohhisho^ of Tyre, they even inilieted uemat on Nur ad-Din 
(1168). Also Baldwin III, who died in 1162 at the age of tjiirty-tbree, 
achieved some fame and several victories. He was brave and oiroumspeot 
— in every way a fit mou for the partioular kind of warfare he was 
obliged to oarry on. Still it was not in these battles alone that the real 
issue lay ; the result was determined os muoh by the weakness of the Fatl- 
mltes in Egypt os by the strongtli of the atabegs in Syria. 

Keltliec h^ the power of the lamailite dootrinns, founded on those in 
circulation before the beginning of the Eatimito caliphate, suffered any dimi- 
nution I rather it had recently taken on a new form in the most singular 
and hi^ous of all religions sects. Who has not beard of the Assassins and 
of their leader, ^e Old Man of the Mountun 7 Unlike the Sunnite caliphate 
which had been restored to power hy the victories of the great Seljuk sUl- 
tons, the sect founded by the Foraian, Hassan, towards the end of the eleventh 
century, rose to prominence by reasou of teaoliings based on the extremest 
Ismailite beliefs, and compounded of fanaticism, sensuality, and blind obedi- 
ence, which raised up man to be nssasBliis and general instruments of terror. 
Mainly by the agency of that Bidwan of Aleppo who fought with the oru** 
saders before Antioch, and wavered in allegiance between the AbbMids and 
the h'atimiteB, there was planted in northwestern Syria a oobny of Assassins 
whioh, under the rule of a certain sheikh, Al-Jebel, grew to occupy an impor- 
tant place in history — if such can be said of a purely destructive prineiple. 
It was by the Assassins that Baymond of Xripolis was slain. But their dag- 
ger struck Moslem oa well as Christian, Shiite as well as Sunnite, since a foe 
of their nature lies outside all partisanship — is in fact beyond the pale of 
any human ordinanoo. 

That the Fatimite caliphate profited nothing by this latest religious 
movement is apparent from the symptoms of decay shortly afterwa^ 
began to be manifest. The ooliphs themselves were given over to a life 
of luxury aud disorder, and vizire, who bore the title of sultan, wero con- 
stantly engaged in quarrels with each otlier, in whioh right was deoided by 
might alone. The conditions were similar to those whioh preceded the fall 
of the Abbasid oaliphate iii the tenth century. In . the year 1168 the sultan 
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and vizir Shawer was deposed and supplfoited by his rival Baigham, wljo 
enjoyed for some time the fruits of hie usurpation.. But Sliawer eventuedly 
returned) and with him the emir and Kurd ohieftaiU) Shirkuh, whom Nur 
ad-Din, regsidlesa of religious differences, had sent to his assistanoe. 
Bnrgliam was murdered and Shawer again assumed the sultanate, but he 

oould not reconcile himself to fuldlling 
the promise he had made the Kurds, 
tliat he would pay over to them one 
tiiird of the revenues of Egypt. To 
protect iumself more fully agaiust his 
extortionate allies, he besou^t assist- 
anoe of Almerio, king of Jemsalem, 
Imother and etiooeesor of Baldwin III. 

Inheriting the desire of Baldwin I 
for asoendenoy in Egypt, Baldwin III 
had besieged and taken Askalon in 
1168. The garrison had defended it- 
self ably, oven to the point of driving 
hook a body of Templars that had 
penetrated mtiiin the walls, and the 
king had reason to believe tluit all was 
lost. But tlie support of the Jerusa- 
lem patrlarohs enapled Mm to press the 
siege, and a suacessful sally on the part 
of the knights of St, John, who with 
their grand master hod been partiou- 
iarly active, finally placed Askalon at 
his merely. At tlus tlie inhabitants, in 
despair, bavins received no reinforce- 
ments from eiUier Damoaous or Egypt, 
called upon their militoiw oommandor 
to surrender. Witliout doubt Almerio 
(1162-11781 was the most important 
of the later Icings of Jemsalem. Like 
Louie VII he was tireless, despite hie 
corpulence, in the Jmnt and in war, and 
took no pleasure in any kind of diversion. In theological (questions he often 
revealed an acuteness that brought his prelates to confusion s with a firm 
hand he held the troublesome barons in subjeotion, even giving precedence 
over them to certain newly arrived Franks — S^lo de Flanoy, for example. 

It could escape no one tliat there was danger to Uie kingdom in allowing 
the Kurds of Huuad-Din to become firmly established in Egypt. Losing no 
time in reflection, Ahnerio took deoisive steps at once, ana fortune so far 
favoured him tliat he suooeeded in confining the Kurds within Folusium 
(1164) s he was obliged to grant them a free withdrawal, however, in con- 
sequence of domostio troubles tl\at had befallen Nur ad-Din. A Christian 
knight addressed Shirkuh, who was sU'iding with uplifted axe behind hia 
followers : “ Think you we do not mean to keep our pact with you ? ** 
You dare not break it 1 ” was the reply. 

No sooner had tliey returned home than tlie Kurds began preparations 
for a second and greater expedition 5 Shirkuh inoited the Sunnites , to 
wratli against the perfidious oalipli in Cairo, and in 1167 he set out for 
Egypt. Almerio also assembled liis forces at the same time, and in Egypt 
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the native populations oonsoUdated with the Pullaiiea in h formal alHanoe. 
That the OEuipxi might be enoouraged by tlie support of tlieir presence, the 
Christian dele^tes wei’e conducted into the palaoe. Scarcely could they 
repress their a^niratlon and astonishment at the wonders that everywhere 
met their gaze. When they arrived in a splendid hall that was divided in 
the middle l)y a curtain embroidered in TOld and pearls, the vizir prostrated 
himself and went tluniugh the form of talung a solemn oath $ at the conolu* 
sion of this oei-emony the ourtain was drawn aside and the figure of the 
oaliph was revealed. From liis golden chair he extended his ri&t hand to 
tlie Christian knights, but the hand was enveloped in a veil. Hugo of 
Ceeaarea objected that in entering upon a ^t both sides must act with 

E erfoct fairness and good faith ; wereupoii tlia caliph uncovered bis 
ut with exceeding iU grace, as though his r^al dignity had be^ affronted. 
To the Christian knights was entrusted the defence of the walls and towers 
of Cairo. 

Compelled to abandon his position opposite Cairo on the left bank of 
the Nile, Shirkuli withdrew hia forces in the direction of I^per Egypt. 
Almerio pursued him hotly at the head of a mixed band of la'aukish and 
oriental troops, such as were never again brought together in that land until 
the time of Napoleon. The two armies met in the pass of Babein. Shir- 
kuh was about to oross over to the other aide of the river with the intent 
tion of fleeing into the regions beyond, when a momoluke of Nur ad>Din 
overtook him and exclaimed : »Whai^ you who rejoice in all the blessings 
of Islam are about to fly from the enemy? Do you not know that the 
atabegs will take from the Kurds all the lands they may find on the other 
side V* Thus it came about that Shirkuh remainea where he was, and tak> 
ing up hia position with a picked hand of men on the right flank of the main 
body of hia troops, he oveu'oame tiio king while the latter was making an attack 
on ue enfeebled centre. So hard was Almerio beset that he could soaroely 
out his way back to his own. forces. He retained sufidoient power, however, 
to surround and harass Alexandria, which Shirkuh had left in the obarge of 
his nephew, Saladiii, the. son of Eyyub. Shirkuh was induced to conclude a 
peace, acoo^ing to tlie terms of whioh both sides, Christians as well as Kurds, 
were obliged to evacuate Egypt. As the price of this ooncessiou Shirkuh 
received &om Shawer fifty thousand pieces of gold, while to the Christians, 
so Abulfedfl tells us, were promised a special magistracy in Cairo and an 
important yearly revenue. 

It is well to contemplate closely these events, as they offer not only 
the final standpoint from whioh to jimge the kingdom of lerusalem, but the 
highest and best from whioh to take oognisanoe of the entire Christian world 
of that time in its relation to Islam. The main faot derived by history is 
tliat the establishment of the Franks in the Orient was made possible only 
by the antagonism that subsisted between tlie Abbasid and Fatimite dynas- 
ties ; BO long as this antagonism oontiniied the colonial kingdom could be 
upheld, but let it onoo subside and the whole structure would f(dl to the 
ground. At the period of whioh wo write the Cairo oeliphate had sunk into a 
state of impotenoy and domorflliaatlon ; in order to prevent its falling into* 
the hands of tiie Mohammedans of Syria the kings of Jerusalem must either 
take forceful posseBsion of Egypt tliemBelves, or must Buatain it in its present 
show of independence by the most rigid political oonjunction.^ For the first 
coui’se ware far too weak, os the sequ^ showed, and as might have been 
expected from a study of the oiroumstanoes by which they were surrounded j 
but for the second tliey posaeaaed quite sufficient strragtb, as was evidenced by 
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the successes of Almerio. Indeed in all respects this was tlie better course to 

S ursuC) sinoe by the exei'oisd of a moderate degree of wisdom afPairs would 
oubtlessi even in the natural coarse of events^ so have shaped themeelveB 
that to the Christian dement would graduall^r fall a peaceful sovereignty 
over wholo realm of Egypt. What a position in the world would have 
been gained to the Latin races by such a solution 1 Entrance into all the 
Indian wateis would have been open to the Italian sea powers, and it was 
farthermore to he expected that northern Africa, cut oft entirely from the 

powers of the East, would eventually W into the 
hands of the Spaniards or of the Sicilian Normans. 

It is not to be denied, however, that mankind 
at that period was not yet ripe to exercise com- 
plete asoeiidenoy either over the Orient or over 
ai^ other oonsiderable portion of the world. The 
refiglons of both divisions of humanity ^rmiUed 
not the dightest oompromise with unooUevers, 
and the very factors that had brought about tlie 
drat amosing Buooessos later acted as a check on 
the progress of their cause towards complete fulill- 
ment. It seemed to be self-evident that no kind 
of serious alliance could over permanently subsist 
between the crusaders and the oaliphs; nay, 
there was something almost against nature in 
thought of Cliristiaus defending the towers 
of Cairo on behalf of iniidels in a struggle of 
Moslem against Moslem.. Religious antagonism 
^7a8 stiouger in the guardians of the Holy Sepul- 
ohre than loyalty and good faith. 

Almerio united with Manuel of Byzantium,^ 
who had already foimed a league with tlie Lom- 
bards and the pope, and allowed himself to he 
drawn into a joint soheme of oonquest in Egypt. 
This union between Greeks and Latins was 
the more easily effeoted inasmuch os the Icing 
had married a Greek and the emperor a Syrian 

E rinoess. The idea of tlie expedition soeins to 

ave emanated from Manuel who, in hie all- 
embrocing policy, kept a oonstont watoh on both 
East and West, in search of undertakings that 
might promise him success. Induenoe was brought to bear on Almerio to 
^in his consent by tlie grand-master of the knights of $t, John j hut the 
Templare were etrongly opposed to the projeot, seeing in it a shameful 
violation of the j»eaoe. 

Without waitiag for the arrival of tlie Greek forces, the Christiana of 
Jerusalem opened the war in November, 1168. They took Feluslum, and 
advanced on Cairo — at a very ^ow rate of progress, to be sure, as they 
were awaiting ransom for a eon of Shawer, whom they had taken prisoner. 
The ransom was brought them, but at the aome time they learned that tlie 
invincihle Shirkuh had set out from his desert in their direction. Both 
Shawev and the caliph had overcome their former rexmgnance and hod 
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addressed an appeal for aid to ad*l>in» Tims tlie supporters of the two 
oaliphs oame together in a coalition similar to that foimed oy the Greeks and 
Latins. The bravest and hardiest Turkomans composed the troops led by 
Shirkiih and Soladin.^ Almerio had courageously advanced into the desert 
to meet them, but Shirkuh passed him by ; it was destined that the Franks 
should depart from Egypt in dishonour. And now fate hurried events on to 
the olimax. Amyed in Jerusalem Shirkuh and Saladin opened hostilities 
'with the sultan, Shawer, who was accused of having plotted to murder the 
IWkoinan emirs. An onportunif^ was given Saladin to become possessed of 
the sultan’s person on tlie oooasion of a visit the latter made to the grave 
of a Moslem siunt. The oaliph gave his oonsent to the captive's execution, 
and was further persuaded to appoint Shirkuh bis vizir. 

On the death of Shirkuh, shortly after, Saladin acceded to the vacant 
post (1169^. He looked upon himself as in truth the chief power under 
Xfur ad-Din, who persistently urged him to overthrow the Fatimite caliphate. 
But Saladin shrewdly withheld complianoe ^ until he had obtained complete 
possession of tlie capital and had rid himself of all his enemies, even delaying 
until the Fatimite Aladid, who was still young, fell siok unto death. He 
died in 1171 and Saladin, who had meanwhile repulsed an attack hy Almerio 
and a Byzantine fleet from Damietto, and torn from the Franks harbour 
of Ailali, on the Red Sea, took possession of the entire treasure of the 
Fatimltes and heoame master over all Egypt. 

A momentary advantage accrued to we Christians from this usurpation, 
inafimuch oe a continuance of friendly relations between the new master of 
the Rile and hia supreme chief, the atabeg in Damasous, was not to be 
thought of. Saladin immediately sought to out himself loose from aR allegi’ 
anoe to Rur ad-Din« That no hostaTOs might be left in the bands of the 
atabeg ruler, he oaused hia entire family to oome to him in Egypt, giving to 
Ilia aged father, Eyyub, tlie post of guardian of his treasure. Rur ad-Din 
first oonoeived suepioione as to his subordinate’s realty when the latter refused 
to assist him in conquering certain Frankish settlements that guarded the route 
from Damasous to Egypt. He was stricken by death, however (1174), In the 
midst of preparations for on expedition tiiat was to punish the faithless emir. 
Row Solodiira plana took on wider expansion, and nis aspirations soared to 
greater heights. Rur ad-Din had left oehind him but one minor son, Malik 
as-SaUh, and it was his name that appeared on the ooins Saladin at first oaused 
to be struck off. But the Syrians were highly dissatisfied with the rule that 
hod succeeded that of Rur ad-Din, and were inclined to welcome Saladin 

> Aftor the death of Shirkuh, oeteral eciln of the Syrian army come forward to HU hb 
place : hut the oollph ohoee Bolsdln and conferred on him tho dimity of visir, with the title of 
malik naasir or general protector. Aooordlsg to the atnheg bbtoiwi, " wliat Induced the Oaltph 
to ohooae Sfdadln lii proieionoe to the othen, .wae both ble youth and hb weakiieea He Imagined, 
that hy dhooalng Saladin. a man without on umy and without etrength, he could keep him de- 
pendent on him and could do with him whatorer he wlihed. Ho also hoped to win over one part 
of the Syrian amw and to drive awiw the other, which would restdi'e bis power to him and St 
the same time put utm in a position to xesbt Hur ad'Dln and the Tranks. 

Ibn al-AUv makes tho oalbh’s advisors speak in the following manner on thb ooeasloai 
*' Among all the enilia of tho wrlan army, there b sot one weaker or yoonmr then Joseph, 
He b the one to (Aoose. As for him, he will do wl>at we please ; we will pMoe In the aniW 
men devoted to our oanse | wo will put ourselves in a slate of defence, and then we will 
decide whether to eobe Josoph or to ba&bh him to Egypt.*' . . . ^ 

But according to tho remark of the atobog historian. " God had decided diffetentiv," and 
the caliph was to meet hie ruin whore he had founded h)i hopes. Besides, contlanes the same 
author, Saladin at first resisted. Frightened at the high rank to which they wbhed to raise him, 
It was necessary to persuade him by all possible laeanB, like those beings of whom it ta said that 
*'they must be drugged with ohalns to be made to enter paradise." At last lie decided to go to 
the palace, and tho caliph olothod him In the dress, cap, nnd oHier signs of the dignity of vlrir.e 
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wlienever lie sliould present himself among them. Without drawin? sword 
he entered Damascus in 1174, and Eniesa, Hama, and Baalbek also fell into 
ins power. Malik as-Sidi^ was allowed to retain Aleppo on condition that 
he ^ould withdraw from Damascus. At his death (1181} Saladiti gained 
possession of Aleppo and little little extended Ids territory as far as 
Mesopotamia; eyentually the entii'e heritage of Nur ad-Diu fell into hia 
hands. 

In this manner tlmre arose in the course of a few years a might tliat, 
wringing ne it did from a union of £^pt and Syria, threatened great 
^nger to the Chi’istiane, and even placed in question the further existence 
of we many l^ankieli oolonies that were scattered about tlie Orient. The 
forces at the command of the consolidated power were trained to obey the 
slightest gesture of a single chief, and were saturated with tlie doctrines of 
a single religion. Of lateral reli^ous branohes tliere was no longer any 
question, save as they still simvivea in the seot of tlie Assasrins of Lebauonf 
whose leader, the Old Man of the Mountain, ocbasioually instigated some 
fresh disturbance. Saladin himself was one day sot upon by l^ee assail- 
ants, but his strong arm sucoesefully defended his life. He immediately 
thereafter started out to exterminate the AssassiiiB, and devastated tlieir 
entire domains, making his name a ten‘or wherever he went. All Saladin*s 
urowess and aucoees was tlie outgrowth of a remarkable personality. Like 
Zenki and Nur ad-Din, he was a devout Mohammedan ; it was even his 
cuetom to read the Koran to armies about to rush upon each other in battle. 
He scrupulously made up for all fasts that lie missed, and never failed to 
say the hve prayers through to the end. He drank nothing but water, wore 
garments of Imrsli wool, and allowed himself to be summoned before the bar 
of judgment. Ho persontdly iustruoted his children in tlie tenets of Islam ; 
but Ids own oloae oueerrance of religion did not prevent him from unlaw- 
fully usurping power. When fortune favoured him, as on tlie achievement 
of some hnllinnt victory, he delighted in exhibiting a certain oaieless mag- 
nanimity that greatly enhanced riie majesty of his hearing. In misfortune 
he was steadfast ancf patient, never once turning aside fi'om the aim he had 
in view. He was brave and crafty, oontriviug to win for himself supporters 
even among the ranks of his enemies, and ho governed liis subjects with 
justice and moderation. As a ruler he possessed oil tlie qualities necessary 
to accomplish the building up of a state and its oanservation in prosperity 
and power \ and to a for greater degi'ee tiian had the atabege he booome tlie 
hero of reconstructed Islam, the man of fate in the doBtiniee of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. 

Had the Ohristians then hut known how to make tlie most of the little 
time that was left them, all might yet have been well ; but it is not to be 
denied tliat simultaneouely with the rise of the new oriental might occurred 
the rapid and shameful decay of the Cliristion administration in the East. 
The western laivs of euccessiou had been transplanted in full force, 
and whioli secured the throne to tiie direct lino of descent whether male or 
female, dealt the finishing bloAv to tlie tottering kingdom. In a community 
of whioh. the head ahould he above ^ a muitary commander, where the 
commonweal could he secured only by holding tlie whole state in constant 
readiness for war, the rule fi^uently fell into the houda of feeble, incompe- 
tent youths, the whole question of succession was repentedly and violently 
reopened by the marriages of female heirs to the throne j and regencies 
were suace^ively established, disputed, and destroyed. Tliero was no 
permanent, infiexible power to hold in ohobk tlie inor&nate ambition of the 
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kuightSi and n general lawlesaness prevailed that penetrated to every rank 
of political and religious life. 

Alineric died benore Nur ad-Din in 1178. He woe succeeded by his thir- 
teen-year-old son, Baldwin IV, who was a viotim to the terriblo disease of 
leprosy* and up to the time of liis early deatli in 1185 never really came into 
possession of the rule. During the ilrst part of his reign Raymond IX of 
Tripolis, son of Hodierna, aoted os vioegerent, and in 1176 he conduded a 
truce with Saladin bv wliioh lie bound luinBelf not to impose the latter in 
any of his struggles for the sucoession of Nur ad-Din. It was this act that 
lost for Raymond oU his authority in tiie realm. The knights now looked 
to^rards riie West for a ruler more to their liking, and Longaspada, 0182*0018 
of Montferrat, arrived among tliem in ansiver to their summons in Ootooer, 
1176, shortly afterward moiTyiiig Sybilla, the eldest sister of the minor king. 
Ho had firmly establislied himself in tiie respect and confidence of all wlien ins 
untimely death occurred (1177). His suooessor was Philip of Flanders and 
Vennandois, a former adversary of Henry II of Euglond and an adherent of 
Beoket, who was obliged to make this pilgrimage to Jerusalem in ex^a- 
tion of certain violent acts he had committed, was some reluctance 

felt at placing tlie government in the liands of this prince, the general 
opinion being that only one who was bound by self-interest to the km^oro 
could efCeotually serve it. Philip was willing mther to assume the authority' 
himself or to rdinquish it into the hands of tlie count of Betlmne, provided 
the latter would cede to him certain possessions in tiia vicinity. The project 
■hod been formed of organising, in allianoe with tlio GrecJcs, an expedition 
Against Saladin j but Philip proved to be totally inadequate to the command 
of su<^ an enteipriae, and returned home without having perfonned a single 
not of moment. 

A prince who fulfilled in all respects tlm requirements of the knights 
next assumed the vicegerenoy, Rainald of Chatillon, who had token part in 
the siege of Askalon, and was afterwards ohosoii as husband and the guardian 
of her son hy Oonstantia, widow of Raymond of Antioch. In this n^le were 
represented all the warlike tendencies of the times. He defeated Saladin in 
November, 1178, iioat Askalon, as he hod only a short time previously 
defeated Saladiii’s biuther, Turan Shah, near Damasoi7s. A breathing space 
fell to the kingdom after tliese victoria that was utilised to oonstruot near- 
Faneas, on tlie Jordan, a oitadel which was entrusted to the Templars to 
defend. Near this very place, however, Saladin aohieved a victory over the 
Christians in a battle whei'cin fell riie nand master of the Templars, Odo 
de St. Auiaud. On his death Saladin laid siege to the stronghold and carried 
it by storm. The defeated Templars sought death ^ remaining behind in 
the Durning oitadel, plunging Into the Waters of the Jordan, or precipitating 
themselves from the top of a steep diff. 

About this time tlie bishops olthe oriental Latin ohurch began to assume' 
prominence in the Council of Lateran; amon^ them being Archbishop 
william of Ityre, historian of the kingdom, who in chronicling the, defeat of 
the Templars employed the language of tlie Bible : ** The Lord, their. God, 
departed from them.” The eyes of all were now turned towards the West. 
Nothing would have so fully met the aspirations of Alexander III as another 
crusade, entered upon in the spirit uat bad marked that of Urban 11 ; 
shortly before his death he even caused a petition to be drawn up urging 
the advisability of such on undertaking. It was then gener^y assumed that 
in ease the two great western monarons, the kings or England and France, 
should again dedde to invade the Orient, they oould count on the support 
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and assiataaioe of ihe einpetoc AlanueU^^o luid maintained friendly relaUona 
with the Ohristiwia of Syria while en^ging in fresh wars with the Seljuka 
of Asia Mijior. Most rduotantly had he fivan up the expedition against 
Egypt) even after Saladin had in^e himaelf master of the ^dj he oomd not 
liave heen induced to do so at all) in fact) had not the kniehto of Jerusalem 
been so tardy in rendering aid. Unfortunately for the Christian oause he 
died in the year 1180 5 oonditions in tlie west at that time were (dso 

unfavourable to the undertaking of any 
importont enterprise) Frederick I being 
deeply en^^aged in war mtli Henry the 
Lion and in negotiations for a treaty with 
the Lombards while the sons of Henry II 
kept France and England in a state of oon* 
stant turmoil. Thnsthe kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem) being deprived of oil hope of outside 
aid) was thrown completely on its own re- 
sources. 

Life was not utterly intolerable therO) 
nor was hope definitively abandoned so long 
as Saladiu was kept from entering into 
poBsessiou of tlie entire inlieiitauoe of 
Nur ad-Bin. The knights still gained an 
occasional viotory over him) as in the plain 
of B^veix and Ferbelet in 1182} and he was 
Qompelled to raise the aie^ of Barytua at 
the approach of tlie Christian troops. The 
daring liainold de Chatillon even succeeded 
in his bold attempt to I'eoonquor tlie harbour 
of AHah) on the Mediterranean sea. Tlie 
Latin fieet proceeded thence to the coast 
of ArabiO) where it threatened Mecca and 
MedinO) but was finally overoome near 
HaurO) and the knights fell as a sacri- 
fice to tlie Arab prophet. By this defeat 
Ailoh WM again lost to Jerusalem. Brave 
to tire point of foolhardiness os was Kainald 
do Glmtilloii in his undertakings against 
Soladin) and knightly as was the spirit by 
which he was moved) he failed to achieve any serious result for tlie 
cause to which he was devoted. 

The affaire of the opposite side now took a dsoisive turn. In 1181 Malik 
as-Snlih) prinoe of Aleppo and Nur ad-Bin’e son* had died) leaving no kinsman 
worthy to suooeed him. Imad ad-Bin had essayed to fill the diinoult post of 
ruler, hut was totally ihoompetent, and when Stdadin marolied against him 
in 1188 he surrendered Aleppo without a struggle) and made no attempt to 
regain any of the fortresses that hod alreody been taken from him. Saladin 
made his formal entry into Aleppo in June, 1188. He was universally 
UQoepted as the htavest and mighUest vrasrioc that had ever fought on 
the side of Islam, and religious fervour, onoe more risen to ^I'eat height 
among the MohammedauS) further aided to smooth all diffioulnes from nis 
path. 

In contrast to this success disaster followed disaster in the Frankish 
camp. In 1185 Baldwin IV suooumbed to hie fatal malady, and Was suo- 
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ceeded by hia neidiew, Baldwin V, tlio son of Sybilla and of William 
Longaspada, who was but five years old. As if this misfortune were not 
enough, Syhilla espoused in second maiTiage, contrary to the wishes of all 
her advisers, a certain Icnight, Guy de Lusignan, of an ancient and noble 
family of Foitou, whom no one believed capable of successfully defending 
tlie kingdom in oase of neod.^ 

At wis juncture Raymond of Tiipolis again assumed the vicegerenoy, 
and as before held a compact with Soladin to uo tlio only means by which he 
could preserve authority over the realm. A truce 
^708 concluded on the only terms possible — the pay- 
ment by Raymond of a certain tribute. A ire^ 
diaturbanoB arose when Sybilla gave the orown, 
whi(^ she had claimed for herself on the death of 
ilaldwin Y in 1186, over to her husband, Guy de 
Lusignan. This was done in direct opposition to 
Raymond, who had planned to usurp the crown / 
himself, and endangered hia newly oonoluded pact 
with Saladiii. While Guy de Lusignan, at the head 
of the whole body of knightliood which had gone 
unhesitatingly over to tlie side of tlie rightful heir- 
ess, was preparing to attack Raymond at Tiberias, 
tlie latter appealed for aid to Saladin, who sent 
him a bond of Turkish horsemen. It had ooine, 
ihen, to this, that a master Templar was obliged to 
fly to Soladin in hia distress, and mimih out, at the 
liead of an amy of infidels, to do battle against 
his fellow Templars of Jerusalem I AU bonds of 
honour and tracUtion were severed at a single blow. 

The dergy mode itself particularly obnoxious at 
this orisis, being incited thereto by the patriiu'di 
Heradius of Jerusalem. Thus, eaten up by corrup- 
tion from within and left by its natunu supporters 
in the West to face alone an enemy diat was prac- 
tically all-powei'ful, the kingdom that had once 
given such ridi promise for the future was now tot- 
tering helplessly to its fall. 

Saladin, standing ready to seize the first favouiN 
able oppoiiunity, had some show of justice on his 
side ill dioosing die present orisis as the most 
suitable for attack, since Rainnld do Chatillon, now in command of certain 
citadels on tlie other ai^ of the Jordan, had recently, in flagrant breach of 
the truoe, fallen upon and plundered a passing caravan in which was .the 
mother of the sultan. After in vain demanding indemniW of Rainald, pala- 
din rallied all his forces for another ^reat saopd war, and at head qf count- 
less warriors made forcible irruption into Gelilee. 

As on man y previous occasions the Ohristiaii army again assembled near 
the spring of Sanuria. The grand master of the Ten^avs had contributed 
an important sum, sent him by Henry II of England, toward the prepaw- 
tions lor war, and Count Raymond of Tripolis was present in person. Once 

[1 '• S«oh,»* saya Gibbon, “ were the guardlani of the Holy City j a leper, a child, a ^an, 
a coward, and a traitor ; yet its fate wae delayed twelve yeare by some aUpmlee frem Europe, 
by the vaWr of the mlfltaiy oiders, and by the distant or domeetio avocations of their great 
enemy.'*] , * " ' ’ 
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more lioly cross of Jerusalem \?ss worslu^ed by the Cbristian army on 
the eve of battle. The very first day's operations -were diaaatvoua, however, 
as the armY} impelled by the knights, hurried to the relief of b^eaguered 
Tiberias. On the eveuiug of July 4th, 118T, after a battle that brought vic- 
tory to neither side, S^win's light horse drove the Chnations book to a 
perched and arid eminence in the ueighbourlmod of Hittiu, named by tvadi- 
tioii as the scene of Christ's sermon on the mount. Here, at the close of a 
torrid sommer day, they were obliged to pass the night in tlio tortures of 
thirst* On July oth Sf^din resumed his attack on tlie enfeebled, exhausted 
Christians, of ivliom very few survived tlie battle that ensued. Count Bay- 
mond escaped, thanks to the clemency of the Saracons, who opened tlieir ranks 
before him and his body of knights, as before one wlio had once been tlioir 
friend. King Guy and as many of his followers as had not been slain, together 
with tlie holy ci'oss, fell into we hands of Saladin, who this time knew no 
mercy. All the oantnred Templars and knights of St. John ivore put to deatli, 
while with his own hand the ongiy monarch struck down Koinald do Chatillon, 
the perjured violator of the truce. ^ 


MOSLEM AOOOU27T8 OV THE BATTLE OF TIBBBIAB 

Imad ad-Bin, the Hoslom histonan, who took pa^t in the battle, remarks 
with astonishment that as long as tiie Christians kept in the saddle they 
were uitbarmed, for they were covered from head to foot with a proteoting 
mail woven of iron rings i but when the horse fell, the rider was lost. 
“That battle,” adds the writer, “took place on a Saturday. The Chris- 
Uone, like lions at the begiuuing of the fray, were oa soattered lambs at tlio 
end. Of many thousau&, but a small number eurvlvod. The battle-field 
was covered with tlie dead aud dying. I myself walked over Mount Hittin; 
it was a horrible spectacle. I saw all tliat n liappy nation had done to a 
miserable people. I saiv the condition of their leader — who oould dcsoribe 
it? I saw severed heads j dull, dead eyes; dust-oovered bodies, twisted 
limbsj severed arms 1 ci'ushed bones j gashed and bloody necks; broken 
thighs ; feet uo longer joined to the leg ; bodies in two pieces ; torn lips 
and split foreheads. On seeing their moes strewn over tlie n*ouud and 
covered with blood and wounds, I recalled these words of the I&ran: “ The 
infidel shall say * What am I but dust 1 ’ Wliat sweet odour is exhaled from 
this victory 1 ” 

After fiiQse reflootions, which show well the Arab taste, tlie writer pre- 
sents another picture t “ The tent ropes,” he says, “ did not sufilco to bind 
the prisoners. I saw thirty or forty men bound by the samo I’ope ; I saw 
one or two hundred of tliem plaood'^together and Warded by a single man. 
These warriors, who formerly exhibited extraordinary prowess and enjoyed 
might and ^wev, now with lowered brows end naked bodies were indeed a 
miserable sight. Counts and OhrisUan lords had become the prey of the 
hunter, the knights that of the lion. Those who had humiliate others 
were humbled in their turn; the free man was in irons. Those who 
accused the truth of falsehood and treated the JToran os iinpcuture had* 
fallen into tlie hands of the true believers.** 

^ After the battle Saladin retired to his tent and caused King Guy aud the 
mincipol prisoners to be brought before him. It ivas his will that the kiue 
Bo seated at his side ; and ns the prinoe was suffering from thirst he Imd 
molted snow brought to him. The king, after drinking, offerod the oup to 
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Hainald, buli Saladin cried : “ It is not I wlio hare asked that wretched man 
to drink; I am in no way bound to him.” In fact, according to Imad 
ad-Din’s statement, it was tlie oustom with the Arabs never to kiU a prisoner 
to whom drink or food had been offeied. Now Saladin had on two occa- 
sions yowod to kill Rainald did the lord of ICaralc ever fall into his hands 
— the iirst, when the knight planned to attack Mecca and Medina; the 
second, when he captured a caravan in times of peace. The sultnn turned 
to Eoinald and in terrible tones reproaolied him with tliese two deeds; 
then mahed upon him with uplifted sword. Following his example the 
emirs threw themselves upon Xlainald and severed heau from body. The 
trunk rolled to tlie feet of the who at the sight trembled in great fear; 
but Saladin hastened to reassure mtn and promised to respect his life. 

Imad od-Din relates later that wliat hod most angered Saladin against 
Halnald was that on the occasion of the above-mentioned seizure of the Mos- 
lem caravan he called in jest to his captives to invoke Mohammed to see 
whether the prophet would come to tlieir sssistanoe, and that before kill- 
ing him tlie sultan said to him: **W6lI, how does it seem to thee? Have 
I not auflficiently avenged Mohammed for thy outrages ? ” Finally, adds 
Imad ad-Din, lie proposed to Rainald to become a Mohammedan; the latter 
refused, saying that he preferred to ^e. Imad ad-Dln relates on his own 
side that when Saladin reproached Rainald with his perfidies and bad faith, 
the lord replied by interpreter that such was tlie oustom of prinoes and tliat 
he in this respect had but followed the beaten path. 

Finally the sultan had tbe Idi^ brought to Bamasous, the captive lords 
with him. With regard to the Templars and Hospitallers, Rm al-Atlr re- 
lates that the sultan coUeoted all he had in one place out off their heads. 
He ordered also all those in his army who^'liad any belonging to these 
religious orders in tiieir hands to put them to death; then juogmg that 
the soldiers would not he suiHciently generous to make this sncri&e, ho 
offered fifty pieces of gold for eaoli Templar or Hospitaller surrendiued to 
him. Two hundred of these warriors who were brought to him were at 
once decapitated. What led the sulton to these extreme measures was that 
the Templars and Hospitallers made war by profession won Islam and were 
its most cruel enemies. Thus Abul-Faraj in his SyHa% C^romWs pbts on this 
ocoasion these words into Saladin’s mouth : ** Since killing .when it can be 
turned to the good of their religion seems to them so sweet a thing, let 
us Idll them in tlieir turn.” Salaam sent also to hie lieutenant in D^bbous . 
ordering to be put to death all the knights held in that oity, whether they 
were his own property or that of others; and this was done. 

We read in Imad ad-Din, an eye-witness, that during the massacre of the 
knights Saladin looked on with smiling countenance and that the victims 
were sunk in hopeless despair. The Moslem army was drawn up in battle 
array, the emirs in two rows. Some of the executioners performed their duty, , 
adds the autlior, with a degree of skill that brought deserved praises ; some, ' 
however, refused to act and left it to tiieir companions. Beioie beheading, 
a proposition "was made to the prisoners to embrace Islamism but the oppor- , 
tunity was taken by a very email number. 

Such is the manner in wbioli the Arabian chroniclers dwonb© the battio 
of Tiberias. The compiler of Thb Tm (gardens gives several letters writ- 
ten on that ocoasion. Wo read in one of them, sent to Baghdad, that ox 
the forty-five thousand men composing the Christian army scarcely one thou- 
sand survived, and since one poor Mohammedan soldier, having taken a' 
prisoner, exchanged him fov a pair of sandals, posterity may know that the . 
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number of prisoners wes so greet thet tUey were sold for footgear. Imad 
sd'Din says in another place that ail Islam rejoiced in this viotoiy which 
was but the prelude to the conquest of jerusalem and the souroe of greater 
triumphs. < 


THE EAIiIi 0? JERUSALEH 

A panic terror now overspread the landi and under its resistless impulse all 
hastened to place theme^ves in subjection to the oon^eror, Even we most 
strongly fortified coast towns fdl one after the other ; Tyre, Tripolis, and An- 
tioch eione upheld their independence. Ashalon demanded as the price 
of its suirend^ the release ot the captive king. Jerusalem held out in 
its own defence a few days longer; but what could the few knights that 
remained avail against an enemy so mighty? On the 2nd of October, 
118T, Saladin took formal possession of the Ghristian capital, to shouts of 
Allah Mar/** instead of the ** Christ victorious I that had been heard 
in former times.^ 

JetUMlem became the refuge for such of the Ghiiatiana as had escaped tlie 
swords or die ohains of the Turks. One hundred thousand people are said 
to have been in the place ; but so few were the soldiers^ and so feeble was 
the government of tne queen, that the Holy City was no object of terror. 
Saladin declared his unwillingness to stain with human blood a spot which 
even the Tur^ li<dd in reverence, os having been sanctified by the presence 
of many of Gh)d*s messengers, fie offered the people, on condition of the 
surrender of the city, money and settlements in Syria. Prudence suggested 
the acceptance of this offer, but, oliuging to that feeling of auperstition 
which had given, birth to tlie holy wars, we Christians declared that they 
woidd not resign to the infidels the place where the Saviour had died. 
SslAdiu was indignant at this reiection of his kindness, and swore to enter the 
place sword in hand, and retaliate the dreadful carnage which tlie Franks 
had made in the days of Godfrey de Bouillon. The people oast their eyes 
on Balean of Ibelin as their oomioander. The veteran organised the forces, 
and put arms into the hands of the oitizens. 

During fourteen days there were various engagements ; but the Chris- 
tians, though brave to desperation, could never destroy the military engines 
of the Mostems. At the end of fourteen days the 1/atins discovered that the 
walls near the gate of St. Stephen's were undermined* From that moment 
the defence of the city was abandoned ; the clergy prayed for the miraculous 
protection of heaven, the soldiers threw down their arms and crowded into 
the churches. The oonstemation was augmented by the discovery of a 
correspondence between some Greeks that were in the place and the Mos- 
lems. The Latins then recollected the proffered olemeuoy of Saladin, and 
a deputation of them implored a xenewaT of it. But he urged the force of 
the oath which he had token, and that it was ridiculous to capitulate for a 
fallen town. **But,'* said he, *'if you will surrender the city to me, 1 will 
behave to you with mercy, and allow you to redeem the inhabitants." 

After some deliberation, the Christians resolved to trust the generosity 
of the conqueror. Saladin sripulated that the military and nobles should be 
escorted to Tyre, and that the Latin population should become slaves, if 
they were not ransomed at the rate of ten crowns of gold for a man, five for 
a woman, and one for a child. After four days had been consumed by 
the miserable inhabitants in weeping over and embracing the Holy Sepul- 
chre and other sacred places, the Latins left the city and passed through 
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the enemy’s camp. Children of all ages dung round their mothers, and the 
strength of the fathers was used in bearing sxray some little portion of their 
housdiold furniture. In solemn procession the clergy, ^e queen, and her 
retinue of ladies followed. Saladin adTonced to meet them, and his heart 
melted with oompasslon, when they approached him in the attitude and 
with the air of suppliants* The softened warrior uttered some words of 
pity, and the women, encouraged 1^ his sympathising tenderness, declared 
that one word of his would remove tnair distress. 

It is the generous remark of an enemy that Saladin was in nothing a 
barbarian but hi name. With courteous olemenoy he released all the pris- 
oners whom the women requested, and loaded tliem with presents. This 
notion, worthy of a ^iitle and Christian knight, was not the consequence of 
a transient feeling ot humanity j for when he entered the oity of Jerusalem, 
and heard of the tender oare with which the military friars of St. John 
treated the sick, he allowed ten of the order to remain in their hospital till 
they oould oomplete their work of humanity. 

The infidels were once more established in Jerusalem. The great oross 
was taken down from the church of the sepulchre, and for two days dragged 
through the mire of the streets. The bells of the ohurohes were melted, and 
the floors and walls of the mosque of Omar were purified with Damascene 
rose-water. Prayers and thanksgivings were offered to heaven for tiie vic- 
tory i all individual merit was forgotten, and the conquest of Jerusalem was 
attributed to tho bounty of God, and his desire for the universal influence of 
Islamiam. Askalon, Laodioea, Gabala, Sidon, Hasareth, Bethlehem — all 
tliose places and their territories fell when their great support was gone, and 
T^e was almost the only town of consequence which remainea to the 
Christians. 

Saladin attacked It with all his efforts, but the spirit of freedom 
triumphed over the thirst of oonquest, and the Moslems were neoessitated 
to raise the siege. Some time after the capitulation of Askalon, Guy de 
Lusignan, the grand master of the Templars, and others obtained their lib- 
erty ; and the husband of Sybllla solemnly renounced to Saladin his title 
to the kingdom of Jerusalem. The unprincipled Guy took the road for 
Tyre, and announoed his resolve to enter the oity as soToreign lord. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, Saladin carried his conquering army into the 
prinoipality of Antiooh. Rive and twenty towns submitted, and Antiooh itself 
became tributary to the Moslems. The viotories of Saladin and the loss 
of Jerusalem were melancholy oontrasts to those hopes of the triumphs of 
Christiani^ over Islamism which the Council of Clermont had held out to 
Europe. In the eighty-eight years that the crusaders possessed the Holy 
City, peace seldom dwelt about her walls; surrounded by numerous hostile 
nations, she was in a continual siege, and as great a number of her wars were 
uudert^en for the raointenanoe of her existence as for the purposes of con- 
quest. In the time of Go^rey de Bouillon, Asia >vbs in a state of more ^an 
usual imbeoility. .The Arabian and Tstarlan storms were the oaliphs 
were pontiffs rather than sovereign princes, and the great empire of their 
predecessors was dismeiqbered ana scattered. 

But states which are formed by arms, not by polioy, are as quiok in their 
rise as rapid in fheir decay, and ruin and disorder are the soenes of ambition. 
The paemone and abilities of the enterprising lords of Syria raised several 
powerful governments ; the hostile aspect of rae Moslems increased in terror 
when the imperial and royal crowns of Germany and France were broken; 
and the oresoent triumphed over tho oross when Saladin united and led the 
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l^loalom imtlons to tlio oouquest of Jerusalem. In the strength at body, and 
personal and militniy prowess, the Turks and the Franlcs were equal ; but the 
Turks were in multitudes, the Franks were few; and as the twelfth oentury 
was an age of war ratlier than of ^Hoy, the Latins did not by intelleo- 
tual superiority raise themselves aoove their enemies. The Christinns 
scrupled not to break treaties^ with the Moslems ; they never attempted 
to conoUiate the foe, or to live in terms of large aud liberal intercourse. 
Except in the case of Egypt, they allowed the Saraceniaii nations to unite, 
without making any endeavour to bi'cak their force ; and they wei'e too proud 
and too ignorant to win any members to their cause from the great confed- 
eracy of atabegs. Oonoiliatiou could only be the result of weakness; a ten- 
der pitying forbearanoe of error was held a criminal indifference by armed 
sointe. The Moslem contempt of infidels was not more aincere tlian was tlie 
hatred which the Gliristians felt for the supposed enemies of God.o 

^ It was ImpoBstble Uiat niiy rospeob could te ontertalncd for people lllce the Latins, who 
were not only oroel {nvadera am sangiUnory perseoutors, but common robbein. At one time 
BaldTrin 111 gave die Mc^ems llbei'ty of pasturage round Paneos. As soon as the crouad was 
covered with ftooka of sheep, the Cnrlstfan soIuIbts brolte into the countiy, oarrlea away the 
animals, anid mutdercA their keepers, principle of not keeping faith with Infidds seema 
oonsequent on a dogma in tlie Decretals i 'VnrameMfum eonfra tecl$$iaattcampra»Utum 

non tenet.' ' Toncied and Si. Louie were almoet the only two eminent crueadoys who dietlnguUh^ 
tbemselTCs for pre^iing houesty and truth to utility and oouvenlouce. 




CHAPTER IV 
THE THIRD CRUSADE 
[1180-1108 


King niohArd ahnll warrant, 

Thera la no llcah ao nourlMant 
Unto an EngUahman, 

Fnrtrldgo, plover, baron, no awan, 
Cow ne ox, she^ no awlne, 

Ae tlio bead oi a Sarezyn. 

Thoro he la fat and thoi'oto tondor; 
And my men ho lean and aloadcr. 


While any Saracen qnlok be, 
Llvaud now In thla Syria ; 

For meat will we nnthiw g oara, 
Abouten fnat we shall fan, 

And every day wo shall eel 
All eo many oa we may get. 

To Bogland will wo nought gon. 
Tin they be eaten every one. 

Om Romance ttf Eitihard Caur ie Hon, 


Europe rang with iiiyootivea against the hoty Bernard, when the tliou- 
sande of men whom his eloquence and miraedee roused to arms perished 
in tlie rooks of Cilicia. A general or a statesmen would have pointed out 
errors in tlie policy or ooudnet of the onuuders ; but tlie preacher sheltered 
himself imder tlio usual defence of impostora, and declared that the sins of 
the people had merited divine punishment, and that the men of his day 
resembled in morals the Hebrews of old, who perished in the journey from 
Egypt to the Promised Land. This language was justly felt to be cruel 
insulting j it did not exculpate the saint in the opinion of the world, and the 
nations of the West were not again disposed to make religioue wars the com- 
mon concern of Christendom, ^ the &ird council of the I^teran, whioh 
met twenty years after the return to Europe of Louie and Conrad, the policy 
of King .Aimerio had been applauded | Egypt was more dreaded than Syria, 
and the possession of Damiotta was lield out as tlie objeot to whicli all the 
efforts of the Christians should tend.^ The clergy called on the world to 
arm, but the recolleotion of misery was too fresh, oiid Uie decrees of the 
ooiujoil heapd of wi&2i e^Uonnoas and discontent, l/onist howev^ii 
always cherished the hope of returning to tlie Holy Land, and of reviving 
hU faded glory j and at length he found his wishes met by a brother eoyer- 
eign. Since virtue was hi^olicy as well as his duty, Henry II in the . 
height of his disputes with Thomas a Becket had professed great sanctity; 

^ Among the eanseg of thoFlnit Cniaade wo monttoned tho Inflaenoe d the spirit of eomiberoe 
on tho lovo of pilgrimages. That spirit was afterward mlngjled with the desire of ocmqaeat, yar- 
tloiUarly In tho oaso of tlw Egyptian politic, Situated tetween the Eed Sot and the Afedater- 
nuioaii, Egypt vns the communfoatlon between Enrope and the Indies { and tlie potteeslon of - 
that country would have rendered tho EuropooDS masten Of commerce. . 
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and folloivin^ tho examjile o£ the French khigt he tuid hie harone oommauded 
that for one yea;v a tax of two'penoe) and for foui* Bubaequent years a tax 
of a penny in the pound should be levied on the inovablea of the people of 
England. Among the deeds of vii’tne which washed from Henry the guilt 
of Beolcet’s murder was the supporting of two hundred knights Templar in 
Palestine for a year, and nn agreemout with tlie pope to go and fight the 
infidels in Asia, or in Spain, for thrice that time if his noliness should I’cquire 
it. In the year 1177, Henry and Louis agreed to travel together to the 
Holy Land. But the English monoroh was prudent and fond of peace, 
and the illnesa and su^equent deatii of the French king terminated the 


projMt. 

The count of Tripolie, while regent of Jerusalem, endeavoured to 
strengthen his kingdom by new dmughts of men from Europe. The im- 
portance of the embassy which he sent to the West was apparent from 
uio dignity of the legates, for they were the patriarch of Jei'usidem and die 
grand masters of tlie Templars and Hospitallers. 

While f anatiedsm was rekindling the torch of r^mons war, nows arrived 
in the West of the fall of Jerusalem into the hands of tlie inUdels. The 
event u'as felt as a calamity from one end of Europe to the other. Nothing 
could exceed tlie terror which seised the court of Rome. In tlie moment 
of wefUruess and humiliation, tlie cardinals acknowledged the dignit}^ mid 
the force of virtue. They resolved to take no bribes in the administra- 
tion of justice, to abstain from all luxury of living and splendour of dress, 
to go to jarus^em with the aorip and staff of sim^e pilgnms, and never to 
ride on horae^ok while the groitnd of their Saviour was trodden under the 
feet of tlie ]^ana. Pope XJi^an III died about tliia period $ and hia death, 
like every direful event of tlie time, ivas attributed to grief at the intelli- 
geiioe of the Saraoenian viotories* William, nrohbishop of Tyre, our ^reat 
guide in history, was one of tlie luesBengers of the news ; and his mend, 
Gregory VIII, successor of Urban, not only endeavoured to deprecate tlie 
wrath of heaven by ordaining fasting tvnd prayer tliroughout Christen- 
dom, but issued a bull for a new crusade, with the usual privileges to tlie 
orusaders. 


The emperor, Fiederiok Barbaroasa, summoned a council at Mainz for 
the purpose of considering the general propvletv of a new crusade. Prelates 
and barans wore unanimous in tlie wish for it, and William of Tyre, and 
Henry, bishop of Albauo, legates of the papacy, arrived at the assembly in 
time to confirm and approve its holy resedve. The emperor, and his son the 
duke of Swabia, the diikes of Austria and Moravia, and sixty-eight temporal 
and spiritual lords, wei'o fired with the same enthusiasm. 

At the solidtatdon of the arobbishop of Tyre, Philip Augustus, king of 
France, and Henry 11, king of Engloua, met at a ^aoe between Trie and 
Glsors, in Normandy, February, 1188, in order to deliberate on tlie ^liti- 
cal state of the times. The pr^te of the eastern Latin church appeared, and 
pleaded the cause of religion before the two luonarolis. So pathetic was his 
description of tlie miseries of tlie Latins in Syria, so touohing were his reflec- 
tions on those who en^ged in petty national wars, when even the stones of 
the temple called on ml people to avenge the cause of God, that Philip and 
Henry wept, embraced, and voived to go together to the Holy Land. They 
received the cross from ihe hands of the arwbishop. The count of Flanders 
entered into thoir intenilona. They agreed that the F'ronch orusaders riiould 
wear red crosses, the English should be indicated by white ones, and the 
Flemish by green. 
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One opinion and one feeling iudnenoed every breast ; and, bv universal 
consent, a tax similar everywhere in name and in nature was mposed on 
those who would not be crossed* This impoaition was called the Saledin 
tithe : it was to last for one year ; and it extended both to movable and 
unmovable property. Persona who actually assumed the cross were not 
only exempted, out were even allowed to take the fiscal part of their ten- 
ants* property. If the collectors of the tithe were dissatisfied with what a 
man offered to pay, they were authorised to appoint four or six men of his 
parish to make on assessment. The orusoders, too, might mortgage their 
land for three ^ars, and the morteagce should receive tlie rents even to 
the prejudice of former creditors. The English oounoil forbade the pilgrims 
from sensual pleasures,^ from all manner of gaming, and fimn the luxury of 
dressing in ermine and sables. Heniy wrote to the king of Hungary and 
the emperor of Constantinople requesting a safe passage for ^ troops, llie 
request was granted. 

Though ^lips continually sailed f»>m England and Fiauoe, bearing mar^ 
tial pilgrims to the Holy Land, the ambition and restlessness of Philip 
Augustus, and of Prince Richard, diverted the government and the great 
bo^ of the people from the solvation of Palestine. Hie ignominious peaoe 
wliioh England was compelled to make with Eranoe, and Sis mental agony 
at the rebellion and ingratitude of his sons, brought on the death of the 
English monoroh (July, 1189). Hie love of milit^ honour inflamed the 
Erenoh king, and tiie bold, ardent, and valiant Riobard Gceur de Lion had 
more of the warlike spirit than of the religious feelings of the age. Hone of 
the prindples which oiiginally caused the Crusades influenced the actions 
of 

So eager was Richard to equip a large military force, that he sold the 
crown lauds, and offices of trust and dignity were no longer to be acquired 
by desert or favour. The king of Sootis^d obtained for ten thousand marks 
Richard’s renunciation of the lortresses of Roxburgh and Berwick, and of 
the claims of England on the aUeglanoe of Scotland. Richard orossed the 
channel in Deoembei, and soon after Christmas met bis brother sovereign. 
The monarohs renewed tlieir protestations of wpstual friendship, and swore 
tliat in case of neoessity they would defend each others* terntoxies with 
all the warmth of self-interest. If either of the princes sliould die dur- 
ing the Crusade, tlie survivor was to use his men and money for the accom- 
plishment of the great design. The peiiod of departure was deferred from 
Easter to the ensuing midsummer. Daring his stay in Honnandy, Richard 
made some singular laws for regulating the conduct of tbs pilgrims in their 
passage hy sea. Murder was to be punished by costing into the water the 
deceased person, witli the murderer tied to him. He that drew his sword in 
anger should lose liis hand. If a man gave another a blow, he was to be 
thrioe immersed ; an ounce of silver was tlie penalty for using opj^brious 
language. A thief was to have boiling pitch and feathers put upon his head, 
anu WAS to be set on shore at the first opportunity. 

Philip Augustus received the staff and scrip at St. Denis, aiid Richard 
at Tours (June, 1100). They joined their forces at Ydzelfiy; the number 
was computed at one hundred thousand soldiers, and the manm to Lyons was 

1 There was a deoree In tbesa atatutes forbidding a ornsadar to take any woman with him, 
exoept n laundrosa on foot of good oharaotar, This qnallfloatlon of the exception ires n^cessaiy j 
for In the Middle Ages the words loirbc “ and " msrotrlx " were syaonymoiu. 
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cond^iotod in union and ‘with harmony. At that city the monaroha parted ; 
the lord of Fi'ance pursued the Genoese road | hia noble compeer that ol 
Maraeillea, nud Sioily was named ea the rendezvous. 

BABBAnOSBA’a OBUSADB AKD DEATH 

The heroic Frederick llarbai'osaa woa among the first of those whose grief 
rose into indignation after the fall of Jerusalem. In his letters to the 
saorilegioua Sidadin, lie demanded restitution of the oity, and tlireateued 
him in the event of non-complianoe to pour Into Asia all the military fome 

of tlie German states. But tlie triumphant 
infidel replied that he would oppose liis Turko- 
mans, his Bedouins, and Syrians to the German 
hordes. Tyre, Tripolis, and Antiooh, he oon- 
tiiiued, wore the only x>lao6s whioli at that time 
belonged to the Christians, and if those cities 
were resi|pied to liiin, he would restore the triiu 
cross, and permit the people of the West to 
visit Jerusalem ns pilgrims. Germany was in- 
dignant at this haughtv reply j nil the powem 
took up arms against the man who had defied 
them ; but in prudent remembrance of the 
disorders and cmamities whioh popular impa- 
tience had oQoasloned in the First and Seooiid 
Crusades, im Imperial edict -was isaued, tliat 
no one should go who could not furnish his'own 
yiatioum for a twelvemonth. The consecrated 
standards of the German princes were sur- 
rounded by innumerable hosts of orasaders, 
drawn out of every olass of life, from honourable 
knighthood down to the meanest vassalage. 
Tii& emMiur conduoted tliem from Ratisbon, 
their ren^zvous, througli the fiieudly Hun- 
garian states; but when he readied the terri- 
tories of the great lord of the East, lie had to 
encounter the liostility of a violent yet timid foe. 

The emperor Isano Angelue displayed both 
enmity and cowaidioe. He did not deny the 
Germans the liberty to purohaso provisions, 
A CauaiDsa ov tkk Tkcrd hut in his commuuicatlons with Fiederlok he 
CscHADs carefully avoided giving him impeiiol titles; 

and the Gbreek governors were perplexed by 
one day receiving orders to preserve the foi’tifloations of their towns, and 
at another time by commands for tiieir destruction, lest they should become 
stations of the Germans. Barb&rossa marched with prudenoe and humaniiw. 
In his indignation at the haughtiness and duplioitv of Isaac, ho generally 
spared the people, and passed the Hellespont without liaviiig dmgned to 
enter the imperial oity. He entered the territovles of the MusBulmons 
in triumph, and not only defeated the Turks in a general engagement, but 
took loonlum. The sultan then repented of his perfidy, and with tlie 
independent emirs of Asia Minor, deprecated the further vengeance of the 
Germans. They continued their march with more honour end dignity 
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than had ever acoompanied the early orusaderB, but they were deprived by 
death of their venerable hero. It was in the spring of the year that they 
passed the Isauriaii mountams* from whioh issues the smi^ river of the 
ColycadiiUB. In tliis stream Frederick bathed, but his aged frame could 
not sustain tlie shook.^ Hia son, the duke of Swabia, 'was a brave and 
experienced general, yet the death of the emperor so much revived the 
couinge of the Saracens, tliat the oourse of tlie Christisns was oontinunlly 
harassed. Saladin had been compelled to withdraw most of his soldiers 
from Antioob, and the Germans h^ little dii&oulty in renewing a Christian 
government in Uiat city. 

In the autumn of 1190, the duke of Swabia arrived at Acre, and import- 
ance was given to tlie German force by the formation of a Teutonic order 
of knighthood. The Vatioan confirmed tlie establishment ; Pope Colestine 
III gave it the rule of St. Augustine for its general law, and accorded to it 
the privileges wliioli distiiiguiwed the other military fraternities. The ser- 
vice of the poor and sick, and the defence of the holy places, were the great 
objects which the pope commanded them to regard; and their domestic 
economy was to be preserved by obastuty and equ^ partioipntion of property. 
They were divided into three classes, knights, priests, and serving brothers. 
All the members were to be Germans, and those of tlie first olasa oould only 
be men of noble birtb and extraction. The order of the Teutonic knights 
of the house of St. Mary in Jerusalem was their title, and their dress was a 
white mantle with a black cross, embroidered with gold. 


THE SIEGE OJf AGUE OB PTOLBAIAIB (11604101 A.D.) 

While the kings of England and France were marslmlling tlieir hosts for 
a foreign war, the Christians in the Holy Land slowly recovered from their 
panio, and joined Lusigjian« Greeks, Latiusy Syrians, Templars, and Hospi- 
tallers, emerged from tbeii* places of seorooy, burning for revenge ; on the 
infidel spoliators. Acre had opened its gates to the conqueror a feii' days 
after the battle of Tiberias, and that city, by roason of its situation and 
maraitude, was worthy the bravest efforts of its foimer lords. The soa 
wnSied its foitiflcations on the north and west ; a noble pier defended the 
port from the storms and the enemy $ ond the oity on the land side was tor^ 
tifled by double walls, ditches, and towers. ^ 


GEOEEBBY DE VINSAHE’S ACCOUNT OE AOBB 

If a ten-years* war mads Troy celebrated; if the triumph of the Chris- 
tians made Antioch more illustrious, Aore will oertainly obtain eternal fame, 
as a oity for wbioh the whole world oontended. In the form of a triangle, 
it is narrow on the western side, while it extends in a wider range towards 
the east, and full a third part of it is washed by the ocean on the south and 
west. The port, which is not so convenient as it should be, often deceives 
and proves fatal to the vessels which winter there ; for the rook which lies 

1 It will not be wortb while to Inquire whether tlie emperor bathed In the Cjrdniu or the 
CalyoadnuB i " If ho went In to wash dUdhU, he neither oouralted with his besltU nor honoiU’. 
Some Bay, his horse foundered under him as be passed tlie water ; others, that he fdl from mm. 
But these eeyeral relations, ns variety of instrunieiits, make a doleful oonoert in this, tut there 
he lost hia life ; and no wonder, If the o^d water quickly quenched those few ^irks of natural 
heat left In him dt seventy years of ego,'* — Eontan.^ 
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over offoiDst the ^ore, to wbioh it runs paralld, ie too short to protect them 
from tiie fury of the storm. Ahd beoense this rook appeared a suitable 
place for ^vashing away the eatiaila, the aaoients used it as a place for offer- 

up sBOilfioeS} and on aocount of the flies wMoh followed the saotifioial 
flesh, the tower which stands above it was called the Tower of Flies. 

There is also a tower called the Cursed, situated on the wall which sur- 
rounds the city ; and if we are to credit common report, it reoeivad its name 
because it is said that the piecea of sityer for which Judas betrayed hie Lord, 
were made there. The cnty, then named Ptolemuia, was formerly situate 
upon Mount Turon, which is close to the city, whence, by an eiTor of antiq- 
uity, some call Acre Ftolemais. There is a hill called the Mosque, near 
Mount Turou, where the ancients sa^ is the sepulolire of Memnonj but by 
whose kind offloee he was brought thither, we have learned neither by writ- 
ing nor by hearsay. The river which flows by the city is named Belus, and 
alwough its bed is narrow, and not deep, Solinus has rendered it celebrated 
by numbering it amongst tlie wonders of the world ns being enriched with 
glassy sand. For there was a certain sandy foss, the sand of which supplied 
materials for making glass ; these, if taken out, were altogether useless ; but, 
if let in, from tlia seoret virtue of the place assumed n glassy nature. 

Not far from the river is pointed out a low rook near the city, at which 
it is said that the three divisions of the world, Asia, Europe, and Africa 
meet; and though it contains separately the other parts of the world, the 
place itself, dependent on none, is diatinot from and independent of all three. 
Mount Oarm^ rises aloft on the southern side of tlie city, where Elijah the 
Tisbbite is known to have had a habitation of modest cost, as his cave 
atUl testifies; but although we are often wont in a description to wander away 
to the pleasant parts of the oirouit, we must at present overlook Uie attiao- 
tions ot the surrounding places, wliile we turn our attention to the course of 
the war. S' 

'When Riohoi’d and Philip Augustus readied the Holy liond, the siege of 
Aero had lasted twenty-two moiiMS. The most patient attention would be 
exhausted by a minute detail of tlie operations of tlmt peiiod, and a liberal 
ourlosity wul be ea^fled by a notice of tlie bhief ana oharnoteiistio oir- 
oumstances. 

So perfect was the self-security of Saladin, that he did not attempt to 
overwhelm the foe ; and when ho at length found the neoessity of personally 
attempting the relief of his <uty, the roroe of the king of Jerusalem was 
appallingly nunieious.^ The people of ITranoe and England could not wait 
the tardy march of their organised armies ; they answered with impatience the 
signals of diatress which Palestine hung out ; indeed every country of Europe 
poured forth its population with disorderly rapidity, and Lusignan was at 
one time the commander of one hundred thousand soldiers. The Christians 
were encamped on the plain to the south of Aore, and the general station 
of Saladin was near the town and mountain of Khavuba, still further to 
the south. Among the bravest of the Christian lords were the count of 
Champagne, the duke of Gelderland, the landgraf of Thuringia, and James 
d'Avesnea. Many of the oloi-gy wore the oasque and the cuirass j tiie aroh- 
bishopfl of Pisa and Ravenna, tlie bishops of SaUsbury, Beauvais, Oambray, 
Aore, and Bethlehem, deserved the honour of eoclosiastioal knighthood ; and 
on one occasion the valour of Baldwin, archbishop of Onuterbuiy, saved the 
camp. The Christians plied the battei'ing-rams ond mangonels against 
the ivalls, and thw only ceased from their labour when Salodfn otUled them 
to battle on the plain. 
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The engagements were as sanguinary and obstinate as any had 
inerted the holy wars. If the Latins at any time prevailed, they speedily 
lost their advantages, by abandoning themselves to plunder, and allowing 
tlie vigilant enemy to collect his broken battalions. When the Saracens 
conquered, the Christians kept within the shelter of their fortified oarap,^ 
and did not again tolce the field till pressed to aotion by some new b a nils 
of orusaders. The confiiots between the Moslems and Christians wem by 
sea as well as by land ; but the naval forces were so equally balanced, that 
the Latins could not finally prevent the Egyptians from sucoouving Aore, 
and Europe kept up its communications witli the camp. In the last year 
of the siege the deaths by famine and pestilence exceeded the destruction 
wluoK former battles hcul ocoasioned. Both armies were waated by a swift 
decay, for tlie prosenoe of such numbers had exhausted the Mussuliuan as 
well as the Ghristiaii neighbourhood. At the siege of Acre, as well as at 
the oLd siege of Antioch, we morals of the holy warriors were as depraved 
as their condition was miserable. Yet an appearance of holiness pervaded 
the oamp. Beligious exercises were performed, and vice was repi'ehended. 
The orusaders wore seemingly devout, but in retilty were dissolute,'* and 
compromised for personal excesses by pliarisaioal scrupulosity and unohar- 
itabfeness. 

Conrad, marquis of Tyre, had joined, and afterwards left bis friends, 
and to his departure all the miseiies of the Chiistians tioin famine weie 
attributed. But his own prinoipality was hia most important charge, and 
he could not furnish provisions for his people and for tlie whole of the army 
at the same time. Disease reached and destroyed princes as well as plebeians ; 
and when Queen Sybilla aud her two young ohild^ren died, Guy de Lusignw 
lost Ms prinQix)al political support. New oompetitois appeared for the vision- 
oiy kingdom. Isabel, the sister of i^billa, had been married at the early 
age of eight years to Humping lord of Thoron i but when the warm passions 
of youth suGoeeded the indinerenoe of infancy, the gallantry and knightly , 
aocompUshmenta of Conrad, marquis of Tyre, gained ner affeotions. In the ' 
Middle Ages oonsaaguinity or some oanonioof impediment was always dis- 
covered, when disgust or ambition urged the dissolution of tiie marriage 
oontraot j and when the will is resolved the mind is not sorupulous in fie 
(hoice of arguments of justification. The dburch terminated the union of ! 
Humphry and Isabel, and the day after the proolamation of the divorce the' 
bishop of Beauvais married the amorous fair one to the marquis of 
As husband of the prinoess, Conrad oinimed the honours of re^eot wnibli 
were due to the king of Jerusalem; Humphry was too prudent to contend 
for an empty diatinotion, but Xuaignan, who had once enjoyed the orown 
would not forego the hope of recovering it. The Christian cause was 
scandalised and injured by these divisions among the chiefs, but the oandi- 
dates for the pageant sceptre were ebllffed to submit to the general opinion 
of the army, and reserve the deoieion of fhdr olums for the judgment of the 
French and English monarohs. 

^ Tha ChtlaUiui canti vros so fortlflod, Uiet the Sanoons used to say, " not even a hint 
oeu enter it.*’ 

* Thus, as has often been the caao, the extreme of ntbeiy ptoduood the effects of tto extreme, 
of luxury. Fawns and ChrlaUans oonalderlng Qod as the author of tompoisl ^od and evlt only, 
and obsexving that the '^^uous sufleired as much ss (he 'wlohed, coneluded that moral conduct 
was dlaregnrwd by heaven. Unbounded lioentloiiuioBS followed. No laws of God limited the 
people : the laws of man were oqusUy IneiBcaelous, because the orlmlnal thoiuht that ho might 
nle befoTO tlie day of trial, or If ho should live to that time, those who would have been nts 
aoousers might have porlshod In the gouoml calamity. Coioparo Thnoydldes'* aocoimt of (hh 
plague at Athens. 

a. w.— TOXn TUI. 2o 
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bichard’s voyaob 

Riobatd’s fleet had not arilYed at Maraeillea at tlie appointed time j aafl. 
so great was his impotienoa that after waiting for it only eight days he hired 
some galleys and put to sea. He went to GenoSi and oonfei'red with the 
Rrenou king, Avhose illnesa had hept him in that oity . Ho then made a brief 
stay at Pisa, and shortly afterwards an accident which happened to his vessel 
compelled him to enter the Tiber. 

He made some stay in Naples, and then traveled on horsobadc to SaU 
erno, where he resolved to wait till he sliould hear of the arrival of his navy 
in the Mediterranean. The English fleet had been dispersed off Portugal by 
a violent storm, but the ships Anally reaohod Lisbon, and oiroumstanoes 
enabled them to pay their obligation of gratitude. The Moors of Spain and 
Africa were menacing Portugal, five hundred English eoldievs joined the 

king and marched to Santorem, 
Thmr warlike aspect awed the Sara- 
cens, and the fortunate death at tliU 
juncture of the Moorish commander 
oroke the union of the enemy, and the 
country was saved. The English fleet 
coasted Portugal, and the soathern 
part of Spain, and arrived at Mar- 
seilles. It tlieii set sail for Messina, 
andreachedthatpliice a fewdiiys before 
the arrival of Philip and the I^ench. 

Riohord left Salerno on the IStli 
of September, and on the fllst reached 
Milofco , He ^en pursued his J^ouraey, 
^ accompanied only oy one kniMt. He 
^ assembled all the English ships, and 
entered the harbour of Messina with 
so much splendour and such clangour 
of horns and trumpets that the Sici- 
lians and French wore astonished and 
alarmed. Tanored, the illegitimate 
son of Roger, duke of Apulia, was at 
that period tlie king of the island. 

Among the precautions which Tanoiud took for the establishing of his 
authority was the imprisonment of t^io widow of William the Good, his im- 
mediate predecessor. She was the sister of Ricdiard, king of England, but 
on the aiTival of that monarch in Sicily, the usurper restored her to freedom. 
But her doiTry Avaa still withheld, and her brother was resolved to avenge 
her wrongs. In all his measures he was violent and unjust. He placed her 
in a fortress which he seized from the Sicilians, and drove out the religious 
inhabitants of a monastery in order that it might oontain his stores. Those 
oiroumstanoes and the dissoluteness of his people were tlie occasion of much 
altercation between the natives and. tlie strangers. Philip Augustus had 
favoured the Sicilians* cause, and the English monaroli, therefore, r^arded 
him as an enemy, and planted his standard on the quarters of the Frenoli. 
The mediation oi the barons prevented a irar between Philip end Richard, 
and the latter showed his goodwill to his royal companion by delivering 
Messina to the soldiers of military orders till Tanored should equit- 
ably Bottle the olaims of hie sister- Peaoo was then oouoludedi Richard 
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renounced all claimfl on Sicily. Messina was given to ilie B'renoli king, 
and Ridiard encamped without the walls. Various regulations were made 
for intercourse between the different nations during the winter months. 
Merchants were not to purchase bread or com in the army for the purpose 
of re-sole, and the profits on their general transactions were restricted to 
one denarius in ten. Qaming was permitted to the knights and clergy, to the 
exclusion of the rest of the army. No individual, however, was to lose more 
than twenty shillings in one day or night. For some time there was a fre- 
quent interchange of good offices between the French and English. Richard 
gave Philip several ships, and was so prodigal of his money among the 
soldiers that it was oommonly said he was more hountiM in a month than 
bis father had been In a year. But the disputes at Messina had rankled In 
the mind of Philip, and oontei^orary English historians have charged him 
with offering his assistance to Tanoied for the expulmon of Kioliard, 


TES VBBKOH BAIL TO AOBE 

In the month of Moi'di, 1101, Philip left Sicily and soiled to Acre. His 
appearance was regarded as a divine blessing; in the moment of elation the 
attacks were renewed ; but orders were soon given for snspending them till 
the arrival of Richard, and it is more rational to think that the improbability 
of auooess without him was Philip’s motive, and not the specious reason that 
as the cause was common, tlie victory should be common also. Before his 
departure from Sicily, Richard avowed that he would lead a life of virtue^ 
and with all humility submitted his back to the scourges of his clergy. He 
was detained for a short time on account ol the expected arrival of his 
mother Eleauor with tlie princess Berengaria of Navorr^ to whom ho had 
been affianced, long beforo his treaty with Philip gave him liberty of mar- 
riage. 

About a fortnight after the departure of his rival, the English monoroh 
set soil. In the absence of numerical statements conoerning the strength of 
his army, we oan conjecture that it was formidable from the fact tlwt his 
soldiers, horses, and stores filled two hundred ehips of various siees. A storm 
dispers^ his fleet, and ho heard at Rhodes that two of bis vessels had been 
stranded on the shores of Cyprus, and that the people of the island had plun- 
dered and imprisoned such of the crews as h^ survived shipwreck. The 
vessel which carried the dowager queen of Sicily had been refused entrance 
into port. The English therefore landed on the snores of Cyprus ; flie archers 
ns usual preceded to (dear the way; their barbed uirows mU like showers of 
rolu on the meadows, and suppoitad by the heavilv armed soldiers they drove 
the emperor and his Greeks into the interior oi tiie island. The ruler of 
Cyprus was of the race of Comnenus, but he had changed his government 
into a kingdom. Isaac was taken ; the king of England became lord of 
Cyprus; he taxed the people to the dreadful amount of the half of iheir 
movables, and then accorded to them the rights they had enjoyed under the 
dominion of the Byzantine emperors. 

Richard reposed himself from the toil of conquest by celebiating hia mar- 
riage with Berengaria. But in a few weeks he roused himself to arms. 
His fleet loft Cyprus; a large troop ship^ of Saladin crossed his way; the 

n nioliaid of Deylzes* ooUb her *' a wondoi'ful ship, a ship than vhlflli, with the exception of 
Koah's ark, we do not read of any botng gnator.*’ He says the Turks " fought fleioeljr beoaiue 
* the ouly hope for tho oonquoiod Is to bavo aothing to hope lev.' "V ' 
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light; galleys surrounded and attacked her, but the lofty sides of the Turk 
could not he mount^^ '* I vriU crucify all my soldiers if she should escape," 
exolaimed Richard. His men, more in dread of their sovereign's wrath ^u 
the swords of the foe, impelled the sh&rp beaks of their vessels against the 
enemy 3 some of the soldiers dived into the sea, and seized the rudder ; and 
others came to close combat with the Saracens. In order to in^e the 
capture an unprodtable one, the emir oommanded his troops to out through 
the sides of then* ship till the waters should rush in. They then leaped ou 
the decks of the Engli^ galleys. But the sanguinary and ungenerous 
llioh^ killed or east overboiord his defeuoeleBB enemies, or, with an 
avarice equally detestable, saved the commanders for the sake of their 
rausom. 

Shouts of warm, and gratulatory aocdamations saluted the English on 
their arrival at Acre. brilliant sooue before tliem was calculated to 
excite oil the animating feelings of wamors. XJie martial youtii of Europe 
were aasemhled on tiie plain m oil the pride and pomp of chivalry. The 
splendid tents, the aoTe&oxxa ensigns, the flittering weapons, the armorial 
Qognisanoes, displayed the varieties of individual fancy and national peculi- 
ariUes. On the etnincnces in the disUvnce tlie tliiek embattled squadrons of 
sultan were enoaoiped. The mamelulco Tatar was armed with lus 
how ; tlxe people of the mgher Egypt with their flmls and scourges ; and the 
Bedouins with their spears ana small round shields. The Drazou drum 
sounded the note of war j and the blade banner of Saladin was raised in 
proud defiance of the ohmson standard of the cross. 


niSSBKaiOH BlfiXWBEK THB ARP ERQLlBH lORGB 

The jo^ with which the French regai-ded the English was soon changed 
for the bitter feelings of military euyy and national hatred. The xeli- 
gious objects of the war appeared to be forgotten. TJie Genoese and Templars 
sided with Philip j and the Pisans and Hospitallers witli Rioliard. The king 
of Franoa prepared hie soldiers and their battering engines for a vigorous 
and general assault on the walls of Aores and murmured revenge when his 
martial competitor deoUned oo*opeiatiou on the ground of illnoBS. The 
choicest part of the French troops marched to the walls, eager to shame the 
En^ish. 

But high as was the valour of the assailants, their iiumhers were not 
adequate : and they were repulsed in every point. When Saladin, however, 
attempted to carry destruotion into tJie army and oamp of his baffled foes, he 
was driven baok with loss. The French reappeared os BsseilantB ; but once 
again displayed their imprudent spirit. In siokness and in oonvalescenoo 
Kiohard was carried to his military engines .on a mattress, and was so aotivo 
in making and ueing his pefran'tf, that he soon deetioyed half of one of the 
Turkish towers. He preserved his madiines from the Greek dre of the oity ; 
and he rewarded his oalistarii for every stone xvhieh they removed from the 
walls. The dltoh was filled up j the tower wae completely levelled ; and 
the English heroes, particularly the earl of Leicester and the bishop of Salis- 
bury, prepared to enter the breach. The conflict was close and sanguinaiy. 
The Pisans came to the assistance of the English, but Idle fury of tlio Tur^ 
was irresistible and the walls were cleared of the enemy. 

The failure of the ambitious attempts of each of the mouaroha at the 
capture of Acre without the aid of his rival, evinced the ueoossity of thoir 
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co-operation.* A reconciliation in consequence was effected between Richard 
and rhilip 2 end they determined that one ahould attack the walla, while the 
other yarded the oamp from the approaches of Sdadin. But Acre had 
suffered so dreadfully from a two years* siege, that the inhabitants wore 
reduced to the melancholy necessity of resolving to desist from defenoe. 
Saladin endeavonred to intuae his own invincible spirit into the minds of his 
people, and revived for a moment their languid courage, by directing their 
hopes to succour from Egypt. The ^ 

expected aid from Cairo did not ar- 
rive; and the citizens wrung from 
Saladin lua permission for them to 
capitulate. Their safety was aocord- 
ingly purchased by tlieir agreeing to 
deliver unto the Wo kings the diy 
itself, and five hundred Cliristian 
prisoners who were in it. The true 
cross was to be resigned, and one 
thousand other captives, and two hun- 
dred knights selected by the allies 
from those who were in the hands of 
Saladin ; and unless the Mussulmans 
paid to Rloliard and Philip the sum 
of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold within forty days, the iimabitants 
of Acre ahould he at the mercy of the 
oon^erors. 

These conditions were assented to, 
and, before the dty ohaii^d its lords, 
a proclamation was made m the li'renoh 
end English, oamps that no one should 
injuTo or insult suoh of tlie Turks aa 
quitted tlie place. The Christians 
entered Acre ; the banners of the two 
kings floated on the ramparts; but 
preoedenoe seems to have been given 
to Richard, for he and his wife and 
sister inhabited tlio royal palace, while A Kbiobx o» ths iam> Omvbkdb 

Philip oooupied the bouse of the Tem- 
plars. They could not refuse the justice of their soldiers’ claim, founded on 
the prinoipiethnt tlioso who had shared the labours should divide the reward ; 
hut payment was so long deferred, that many persons were forced by poverty . 
to sell their military equipments, and return to Europe. The kin« were 
divided in opinion respeoting tlie title to the sovereigufy over PoleBtine. 
The English nmnoroh was persoaded to espouse the cause of the weak and 
miserable Lusignan. The disputes were sometimes heard of during the siege ; 
but after the capture they raged with violence. Negotiations however wwe 
entered into, and the agreement reached that Lusignan should bo styled king 
of Jerusalem, and lord of Joppa and Aakolon ; yet mt if Conrad shomd be ^e 
survivor, he and his heirs were to have perpetual sovereignty. The English 
monarch afterwards generously surrendered the itie of Cyprus to Lusignan. 

p On tbe other band Blohard of Deylzes * quotes 8eladln*s brother m saying, “Tli^olra be 
to God, lllobard waa biirdooiul with the king of tlioT^ob and hindered byhltn lixe a catwltii a 
hanimer tied to Its toll.*'] 
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A few weeks after the oapitiilation of Aore, and before the time had 
elapsed for the performance of all the ooiidiiions of the treaty, Philip 
Augustus expressed his wish of returning to Europe* The duke of 
gundy, and the largest portion of the Erenoh army, it was stipulated, 
were to remain in Syria under the command of Richard. Philip Augustus 
went to Tyre, gave to the marquis of that oi^ hia moiety, both of Acre and of 
the Turkish prisouers, and then set sail for Europe. t 


BEVIJfiW OF THB BIEQB 

Sach was the oonfusiou of this famous siege, which lasted nearly throe 
years, and in which the crusaders shed more blood and exhibited more brav- 
ery than ought to have sufficed for the subjugation of the whole of Asia. 
More than a hundred skirmishes and nine great battles were fought before 
the walls of tlie city; several flourishing armies oame to reoruit armies 
nearly annihilated, and were in their turn leplaoed by fresh armies. The 
bravest nobility of Europe perished in this siege, swept away by the sword 
or disease. Among tlie illustrious victims of this war, history points out 
Philip count of Elaiiders, Guy do Chaldllon, Bernard de St. Vallery, Vau- 
trier de Mary, Raoul de Fougeres, Eudes de Gonesse, Ronaud de Maguy, Geof- 
froi d’Aumme, viscount de Ghfttellerault, Josselin de Montmorency, and 
Raoul de Marie j the arohbishops of BesaiiQon and Canterbury ; with many 
other ecolesiaatios and knigbta whose piety and exploits were tlio admiration 
of Europe. 

In this war both parties were animated by religion •, eaoh side boasted of 
its miracles, its ealnts, and its prophets. Bishops and imams equally prom- 
ised the soldiers remission of their sins and the orown of martyrdom. Whilst 
the king of Jerusalem caused the Book of the Evangelists to be borne before 
him, Saiadin would often pause on the Held of batSe to oSer up a prayer or 
read a chapter from the Moran. The Franks and the Saraoens mutually ac- 
ouaed each other of ig^oranoe of the time God and of outraging him by tlieir 
oeremonies. Tlie Christians rushed upon their enemies crying, “ It is the will 
of God I It is the will of God I** nxid the Saracens ivnswered by their war- 
ory, ** Islam I Islam ! ’* 

Fanaticism frequently augmented tiie fury of slaughter. The Mussul- 
mans from the heights of their towers insulted the rmigious ceremonies of 
tlie GhristUns. They raised orosses on their ramparts, boat them witli rods, 
covered them with dust, mud, and flltb, and broke tliem into a thousand 
pieces before the eyes of the besiegers. At this speotaole the Christiana 
swore to avenge tlieir outraged worship, and menaced the Saraoens with the 
destruction of every Moliammodan pulpit. In the heat of tliis religious ani- 
mosity, tho Musaulmaiis often mnesaorecl disarmed captives ; and in more tiian 
one battle they burned their Gliristian prisoners in the very fleld of conflict. 
The crusaders but too olosoly imitated the barbarity of their enemies ; fune- 
ral piles lighted up by fouatioal rage were often extinguiabod in rivers of 
blood. 

The Mussulman and Christian, wairiors provoked eaoh other during single 
combats, and were as lavish of abuse as tiie heroes of Homer. Heroines 
often appeared in tho mSlee, and diluted the prize of strength and courage 
with the bravest of tlie SarooeM. uhildreTL came from the city to fight with 
the ohildren of the Christians in the presence of the two armies. But some- 
times the furies of war gave place to tiie amenities of peace, and Franks 
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and Saracens would £oi* n moment forget the hatred that had led them to take 
up arms. During the coarse qf the siege several tournaments wore held in 
the plain of Acre, to wliioh the Mussulmans were invited. The champions 
of the two parties harangued each other before entering the lists ; the eon- 
queror was borne in triumph^ and the conquered ransomed like a prisoner of 
war. In these warlike festivitlesi which brought the two nations together^ 
the Franks often danoed to the sound of Arabian instruments, ana their 
minstrels ofterwards played or sang to the dancing of the Saracens. 

Most of tliG Mussulman emirs, after the eicample of Soladin, affected an 
austere simplioity in their yestnienta and manners. An Arabian author 
compares the sultan, in his court, sarrounded by his sons and brothers, to 
the star of night which sheds a sombre light amiidat the other stars. The 
principal leaders of tlie orusade did not entertain the same love of simplioity, 
but endeavoured to exool eaoli other in splendour and magiiifioenoe. As in 
the First Orusade, the princes and barons were followed into Asia by their 
hunting and ilshin^ appointments, and the luxuries of their palaces and 
castles. When Philip Augustus arrived before Aore, all eyes were for a 
moment turned, upon the taloona he had brought with him. One of these 
having escaped from the hands of his keeper, perohed upon the ramparts of 
the city, and the whole Gluistian army was excited by endeavours to reoap^ 
tura tlie fugitive bird. As it was caught by the Mussulmans, and carried to 
Soladin, Philip sent an ambassador to the sultan to recover it, offering a sum 
of gold that would liave been quite sufiioient for the ransom of many Chris- 
tian warriors. 


The misery which so often visited the crusaders, did not at all prevent a 
great number of them from indul^ng in excesses of license and debauohery. 
All the vices of Europe and Asia were met together on one spot. If an 
Arabian author may be believed, at the very moment in which the Franks 
were a prey to famine and contagious diseases, a troop of three hundred 
women from Cypnis and the neighbouring islands arrived in the camp. 
These tliree hundrod women, whose presence in the Christian anny was a 
scandal in the eyes of the Saracens, prostituted themselves among the sbl- 
diers of the cross, and stood in no need of employing the enchantments of 
the Armida of Tasso to corrupt them. 

Hovertheleas, the olergy wore unremitting in their exhortations to the pil- 
grims to load them book to the morals of the Gospel. Churohes, surmounted 
by wooden steraleB, were erected in tlie camp, in which t)ie faithful were 
every day ocdlea together. Hot unfiequently the Saraoens took advantage 
of the moment at ^ioli the soldiers left their entrenobments unguarded to 
attend mass, and made flying but annoying inoursiona. Amidst general cor- 
ruption, the siege of Acre presented many subjects of edifloation. In the 
oamp, or in the field of battle, ohiu'i^ hovered constantly around the Chris- 
tian soldier, to soothe his misery, to watriibis sick pallet, or dress hia wounds. 
During the siege the warriors from the north were in the greatest distress, 
and could gain little assistanoo from other nations. Some pilgrims from 
Llibeck anu Bremen came to their aid, formed tents of the sails of their v^- 
sels to riieltor their poor oounti'ynmn, and ministered to their wants and 
tended their diseases. Forty German nobles took part in this generous 
enterprise, and their association was the origin of the hospitable and milita^ 
order of the Teutonic knights. i ^ 

When the crusadeiB entered Acre, they riiared the sovereignty 
amongst them, eaoh nation taking possession of one of the quarters of the 
oity, whic^ hf^ soon as many masters as it hod had eneml^. The king of 
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Jerasftlem was the only leadai that ohtoinod nothing in the division of the 
first reoonc[uered pises of his kingdom. 

The capitulation remained unexecuted $ Salsdin, under various pretexts, 
deferring the oompletion of the oondltions. Eialiard, irritated by a delay 
-which appeared to him a breach of faith, revenged^ liimsolf upou the 
prisoners tliat were in his hands. Without pity for disarmed enemies, or 
for the Christiana he exposed to sanguinarv reprisals, he mossaored five 
thousand Mussulmans before the dty they had so valiantly defended, and 
within sight of Sflladin, -who aliared the disgraoe of tliia barbarity by thus 
abandoning bis bravest and most faithful warriors.^ 

This action, which exoited the regret of tlie whole Christian army, suffi- 
ciently exposed riie character of Bioliai^ and showed what was to be dreaded 
from hie violence ; a barbarous and implacable enemy could not become 
a generous rivd. On the day of the surrender of Acre, he committed a 
gross outrage upon I^opold, juke of Austria, by ordering tl\e stondavd of 
that prinoe, which had been planted on one of tlie towers, to be oast into the 
ditch. Leopold dissembled ma resentment, hut swore to avenge tins insult 
whenever he ^culd find an opportunity 


•SEJ& OBXraASBRS M07B ON JISBUSALISM 

It was with difficulty that the soldiers would leave the pleasures of Acre. 
A historian tells us that the wine in the oity hod already chan^d the oom- 
plexion of the gravest Christian knights, and, for the preservation o! disci- 
pline, women were prohibited fi-om maroliing with the army. The largesses of 
Kiobard to the duxe of Austria, the count of Champagne, and others, kept 
them from following Philip to Europe, and Flant^enet woe at the head 
of nearly thirty thousand ITrenoli, German, and Bnglim soldiers. Tlieso holy 
warriors left Acre and marched in a southerly (Sreotion, genoridly within 
sight of their ships, which coasted along the shores, bearing forage and pro- 
vuions, and military necessaries. Clouds of Turks overhung and burst on 
the advancing army j the Bed Gross knights in tlie van, and tlie military 
friars in the rear, frequently broke tlie vimonoo of the atorm ; but the Si^eiy 
of the crusaders was prinoipolly owing to the iiidiasolublo firmness of their 
oolumns, and their resolute forbearance.* 

ITear Azotus a general engagement oould no longer be avoided by Bioliard. 
The right of his line was commanded by tliat heroic and hardy ohampion 
of tlie cross, James d’Avesnes. Tlie duke of Biugundy, a man of doubtful 
virtue, headed the left ; and Plantagenot himself was the stay and bulwark 
of the centre. The boats of Syria ai^d Egypt, led by Bnladin, made a general 
and impetuous charge on tlioir foe. The right wing of the Christians was 
repulsed $ the left drove back the Saracens, but it was drawn by the enemy 
far from the other di-visioua of the army. Biohard hnstenod with a soloot 

II ^ Tho Arab hlBtorlon Imad ad-DIn i speaks Uiua concerning the pidsoners put to doath by 
Biohard. ** After tbs retreat of the Ohrlatlans into the town, we found tho Mussulman inortyra 
exposed quite naked on the sands. Wo wont to Inspeot them. Tboy recognised tbolr friends 
and related what they had sulfored for God's oauae, what honours tlioy had rooolvod, what bone- 
flU thw had atiquh'ed by martyrdom, what felicity they enjoyed at the price of Uioir blood.*' j 

* Defensive war -was so completely the objoet of wo cnuadois, that oncli man was ooverod 
with pieces of cloth, united together l}y liugs, on wbloh he received without liijnry the enemy's 
ACTOws. Boha ad-Dln/ (who narrates tnb curious oiroumBtanoo)ndd8j that he himself saw several 
of the Christians who hod not one or two. but ton arrows adhering to their baoks, and yet who 
marohed forwards with a quiet stop, and without trepidation. " So close did they nmrah, timt If 
an apple hod been thrown, it muet have struck eibhoi’ a man or a horse," says Vlnsaiif. v 
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band to the aid of the duke of Burgundy, and Saladin, in hifl endeavour to 
strengtiiea his right wing, removed tiie 'weight of hostility from James 
d'AVesnes* No deep improBsion had been made on the English lines. The 

{ )erB 0 iifll bravery of liiohard achieved vronders ; hla oountenanoe, Ms gestures, 
lis invocations to St. George, seconded the ardour of hia troops, and the 
Turks were driven back wlui great slaughter to Azotus. The loss of the 
Christians, though not numerous, was severe, for James d^Avosnos perished, 
and his death was justly regretted 
by tlie king as the loss of a great 
pillar of the Christian oause. 

The progress of Omur do Lion 
was no longer molested, and he 
quickly arrived at Joppa. That 
oity was now without fortifloa- 
tions, for when tlio tide of victory 
tiuncd from the Mussulmans at 
Azotus, SalEulin commanded the 
dismantling of all his fortressen 
in Foleatino. It was policy to 
keep his enemies perpetually in • 
the field, and to exhaust them by 
ceaseless skirmislies and eiigrige> 
ments. As the road to Asknloii 
WAS open, liiohoid wished to press 
his ouvantagos i hut tho spirit of 
faction ronewed its bnnefut influ* 
enoG, and Uio Eronoh barons in- 
sisted on the neooysity of rostering 
the works of Joppa. Their opin- 
ion was in unf ortunato noeordanoe 
with tlie inolinations of an army 
already Attenuated by incossant 
marching, and who tliought with 
regret on the plonsuros which had 
been for n while familiarised and 
endeared to them at Acre. It was 
resolved, thoroforo, that Joppa 
should be I’e-fortifled. 
tagenot, olive to overy duty of a 
general, urged tho comploUon of 
tho works. Tho soldiers, how- 
ever, gradually sunk into that 
state of luxury and idleness, from 
which they had been with such 
diilioulty rcoovevod by liiohard. richatip thk XioN-uBAnTSP 

Tlie Mussulinans roused them- 
selves from the distress and panio of thoir late defeat at Azotus ; they began 
to ooUeot in the vicinity oi Joppa, and their military appoarnneo awoke 
the English and Frcnoli from their disgraceful sleep of lloontiouaness* 
VinsAuft^ tells how liiohard, as ardent in pleasure as in war, enjoyed the 
amusement of falooury, heedless of tlio enemy. On one occasion the royal 
parly would have paid dearly for their temerity, if a Provencal ^ohtleman, 
uoined William do ^'atolles, hod not cried aloud, '*I am tlie king” j and 
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by tbis noble lio tlie attention of the Saracens was (lra\7n upon liimsolfy 
while the real sovereign escaped. Shortly afterwards a body of Templars 
fell into an ainbusoode of the ’iSirks. Richard sent the earl of Leicester to the 
aid of the brave but exhausted knights, and promised to follow straisht. 
Before he could buckle on his coat of steel, he heal'd that the enemy nad 
triumphed. Despising all personal solicitude, and generously deolaiing he 
should not deserve the name of king if ho abandoned those whom he had 
vowed to suooonr, he flew to the place of combat, plunged into tlie thickest 
of the fight, and his impetuosity received its usual reward of snocess. 

The fortifications of Joppa wore at length restored, a vigorous renewal 
of the war was determined on, and Flantagenet declared to the Saincens that 
the only way of averting his wrath would bo to surrender to him the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, as it existed in the reign of Baldwin tlio leper. Saladln 
did not reject this proposal with disdain, but made a modifioation of the 
terms, in offering to yield Palestine from the Jordan to the sea. The nego- 
tiation lasted for some time. Richard was deceived and cajoled by the pres- 
ents and blandishments of Saphedin [Saif ad-Din1, who was the urotlier of 
Saladin, and the Ohristians were asliamed that tlioir leader should be so 
friendly with an infidel. The barons soon saw, and compelled their royal 
lord to see, the artifice of the Turks, who resumed their attacks, and the 
negotiation was broken off. But the Templars, Hospitallers, and Pisnns, 
dissuaded the king from attacking Jerusalem, on tho argument that even if 
it should he uiken they would immediately have to fi^it with the Turks 
in the neighbourhood. Richard commanded a retreat, and tho army fell back 
upon Ramnla, and then continued its rotrogression to Askalon, a city of high 
consequence in the judgment of the Latins, because it was the link between 
the Turks in Jorusnlom and the Turks in Egypt. 

XJnUl U'M return, of the spring, eJl oommevoo between Aekolon and other 
countries was out off, and the army endured therefore tho hardships of 
famine in addition to the usual sevoritios of the climate. The impatient 
duke of Burgundy deserted the standard of Richard i some of tlie Prenoli 
soldioi'S went to Aero and J^pa ; and othoi's found a welcome reception at 
the court of the marquis of Tyre. But discontent gave place for a while to 
better feelings ; and, at the solicitation of Flantagenet, most of the deserters 
returned to Sieir duty. But Conrad disdained an answer to tho royal sum- 
mons. Tho walls of Askalon were soon repaired, for the proudest nobles 
and the most dignified clergy worked like the meanest of tho people. Tho 
duke of Austria was the only distinguished mon who was wrapped in liaughty 
selfishness, and who eould say that no was neither a oarpenior nor a mason. 
Before indeed the works wore completed, Richard lost the aid of his French 
olliea, who, more mercenary than ebi^rio, retired to Acre, bocauso tbe royal 
coffers were exhausted, and tho king could not ^vo tlicm their stipulated 
pay* Commercial jealousy, as well os military envy* obstructed the Orii- 
Bodea. The Genoese and Pisans mode Acre the theatre of tlieir animosities ; 
and an appearance of dignity and disinterestedness was given to their feuds, 
when they fought in the name and foi* the interests of their respective 
friends, Conrad and Guy. The marquis of Tyre joined liis troops to tho 
Genoese, and the civil war would have spread through all the Christian 
powers, if Flantagenet had not marched from Askalon to Aero. Conrad 
prudently rotrooed his stops, and by the address of the English king the 
breach between the republicans was closed. Richard endeavoured to oonoiliato 
tlie marquis ; but tlie young nobleman aspired to independence and sovereign 
power, drew seven hundred French soldiers from Askalon toT^ro, and allied 
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himself wltli Saladiii. When Richard hod retired from Jerusslom, and his 
army became broken, Snlodin. had dismissed many of his troops to their 
familios and homos; but when lie hoard of the defection of Conrad, he 
thought timt the moment of aotivc hostility was arrived, and he acooi’diogly 
spread his standard, and summoned Iiis hosts. 

Riohard was oool and undismayed at the military port of his enemy, but 
political disturbances in England demanded the presence of the monai'ch, 
and he was oompellcd to yield to his necessities, and soUoit his generous foe 
to terminate the war. lie doolarod that ho required only the possession of 
the sacred city, and of the true cross. But tne Mussulman replied that 
Jerusalem was as dear to tlio Moslem as to the Christian world, and that he 
would novor bo miiUy of conniving at idolatry by permitting the ^vorship of 
a pieoo of wood. Thwarted by the religious principles of his enemies, 
Rioliard endeavoured to ^viii upon their softer affeotions. He proposed a 
oonsolidation of the Christian and Afohammoclan interests, the ostablmhment 
of a government at Jerusalem, portly European and portly Asiatio; and 
those sohemes of policy wore to bo oorriod into effect uy the marriage of 
Sajpbocliu with the widow of William Icing of Sicily. The Musamman 
piinoes would have aooedod to those terms; out the marriage was thought 
to be so scandalous to religioi], that tiio imams and tlio priests raised a storm 
of olamour, and Riohard and Saladin, powerful as tlioy were, submitted to 
popular opinion.^ 

The noqossity of Rioliord'a return to England grow stronger, and the , 
only cause of hla delay was the ehoioe of a military oominaxider of the Chrie- 
tiana. The imbeoilo Ouy had but few partisans, and the publie voice was 
in favour of the valiant Conrad ; Riohard gonerou^y ovorlo(%;Qd the olroum- 
stonoe, that die prince of Tvro was his enemy, and uio friend of Saladin, and 
oonsentod to the public wlsTi. But while preparations- wero making for the 
coronation, Comm was slain by two of the AssasBinB. In tlio flrst moments 
of indignation, the Erenoh doolarod. that lUolmrcl had instigated the mur- 
derers. They demanded from the widow of Conrad the resignation of Tyro, 
but she was too politic to onoountor tho anger of tho Icing. Count Henry 
of Ohanipagno appeared in tho midst of tlio tumult; ho took the throne 
upon Uio invitation of tho people, and following tho approved precedent, he 
scoured himself from opposition by marrying tlie widow of Conrad. Richard 
oonflrmod the election of the people, and tho civil ivar was olosod. The duke 
of Burgundy and tho count of Cuampo^e joined Richard. 

Disrogavdiiig tlio oidls from Englruut, tho king led his English and Nor- 
mans to tlio fortrosB of Darum, reduced it, and gave it to tlio Eronoh, whose 
preparations for tho attack liod boon rendered needless by tho superior activity 
of thoirnllios. Somenewmessongorsfrom England brought fresh aoeounts of 
tho ineronsing power of Princo ilolui, and the treachery of Philip Augustus. 
Tho army ooiitinuod its maroh towards JoruBolem, and enoamnsd in the valley 
of Hobi'on. Tho generals and soldiers vowed tliot iJioy would not quit Pales- 
tino without havnig rodcomod tho sopalohve. Everything wore tlio face of 

1 Acoordlnc tn Holm aiMlIn/ and Abnlfcda,/ In nil theBO negotiations, tlia pec^ of the («o > 
namlos Jtvod J» irlondly Inlovoomno, and mingled in tho touvumnonl and danco. More tlian this, 
UiTOUgh tlio whole of Uio war, Saladin And lUcliavd omnlatod each oUiov os much In the reolprth 
cation ftf comteny, as in mllitai'y' exploits. If oror tlie king of England olianocd to ho Jll, Saladin 
aont him preaenlK u( Daninacono poivm, ponchos, and other frnlta. Tho same liberal hand gave 
the luxury of snow, In tlio hot sensons, ooeordina io lIoTedon.A Salndlu oould not but have felt 
Boino kindness for pliant warriors, whothor Chrlallans or Mnssulmsiis. if it bo true, that os soon 
as ho wna old onongli to bear arms, lio Inul rofiucsted and rcoolved tho honour of knlgliUiood ftoin 
A Eronoli caviiUor, named llmnplirli^ do TlioroUf See Ylnmuf.tr 
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joy when this resolution was adopted j Eiohard partioipatod in the feeling, 
and although he tliought that his presenoe in England would be the onfy 
means of restorii^ aifaira there, yet he professed to the duke of Burgundy, 
and the count of Cmampagne, that no solicitation from Europe should prevail 
with him to leave the allies until after tlie following Easter. Hymns and 
thanlcsgivings testified the popular joy at this resolution. 

The nearer the approach of the Christians the n’eater was the terror of the 
lifussulmana in Jerusalem ; many of i^em prepared to leave tlie city, and even 
Saladin was alarmed for its safety. The orusaders were at Bethlehem ; the 
French nobility in the counoil were as clamorous as the people without to 
press forward ; but tbe miud of Eiohard vacillated, and he avowed his doubts 
of the policy of the measure, as his force was not adequate to a siege, and to 
the keeping up of oommunioatLons with its stores on the eoaat. He proposed 
that they £omd march to Berytus, to Cairo, or Damnsous ; but as tlie birons 
of Syria, the Templars, and Hospitallers, had a perfect knowledge of Palestine, 
he thought that their decision should regulate the proceedings of the army. 


THB IlKTHllPllXSlS ABANDONED 

A oounoil of twenty was aooordingly appointed from the military orders, 
the lords of ihe Holy Land, and also tlie Frenoh knights. They learned 
that the Turks had deati'oyed all the cisterns, which were witliin two miles 
of the city } they felt that the heats of summer had begun { and for these 
reasons it was decided that the siege of Jerusalem should bo defen'ed, and that 
tbe army should xnaroh to some other conquest. As a general, Iliohard wos 
fully aware of the impoli^ of advaiioing agi^st the snored oity, yet ho 
was unable to suppress nis hitter feelings of mortifloation nt a dooision which 
would probably blast tire proud hopes tliat he liad indulged of redeeming 
tlie sepulchre. A friend led him to a hill wliioh commanded a view of Jeru- 
salem ; hut, ooveiiiig his face with a shield, he declared that ho was not 
worthy to behold a oity which lie ooxild not conquer. The Frendi soldiers 
uttered invectives and complaints against the decision of the council ; Cceur 
de Lion offered them provisions, snips, and money, if they would obey its 
decree, and march to Cairo j and although they acquiesced, yet as they were 
not zealous, Biohard remained in inaoWty and iudeoieion. 

Active hostility against the Saracens was abandoned by the Christians for 
the fiercer employment of civil rancour and dissensions; and if a retreat had 
not been commanded, the army would have been totally destroyed by Saladin. 
Biohard could preserve but little order and discipline among the soldiers. 
Some retired to Joppa, but Aore was the rendezvous of most of tiie army. 

By the miiokest marches Saladin reached Joppa, and so vigorous was his 
siege of it ^at in a few days one of the gates was broken down, and such of 
the people as oould not defend themselves in the groat tower, or escape by 
sea, were destroyed. Before the morning, however, the brave Flantagonet 
leaohed Joppa. Abandoning the hope of resouing tlie Holy Land from 
infidel sub^ction, he was on the point of quitting Aore and of returning to 
Europe, when the preoipitanoy of his Moidem rival opened again all his 
visions of glory and conquest. The Frenoh refused to maroh; but tlie 
Templars and Hospitallers, the Pisans and Genoese, the earl of Leieoster and 
the other English nobles, vowed to save their friends. Bioliard and some of 
his troops went by sea to Joppa; other soldiers took the land ooutbo, but 
were badly distressed by those impediments which Saladin, in anticipation 
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of their approach, oast in their way. Plantageuet was the first who leaped 
on shore, and the most active with his deadly sword.^ 

There have been few feats of arms more ronowned than tills all-day light 
of Richard, and Uie old olironicler, Geoffrey de Vinsanf, has written of it in 
snch a strain of cntliusioBm that wo cannot forbefu* quoting the splendid 
pictures, whoso hyperbole is its own explanation and excuse.* 


YIHBAXJF’S ACOOUKT 07 UIOHABD AT JOTTA 

The king healing of the danger to which the besieged wore exposed and 
pitying tlieir condition interrupt^ the messengers. 

“As God lives,” said he, “I will be with fclxom, and give them all the 
assistance in my power 1 ” The words were hardly out of nis mouth, before 
a proclamation was made that the army should he got ready. But tlie 
French would not vouchsafe oven to honour the kmg wiUi on answer, 
exclaiming proudly that they should never again march under hia command ; 
and in this they woro not disappointed, for they never again marched under 
anybody's command, for in a short time they all miaerahly perished. Moan- 
wJiile, however, the soldicra of all nations, whoso hearts uod had touched, 
and tlie sufforings of their follow-oroatures excited to oompassion, hastened 
to set out witli the king ; namely, the Templars, the Hospitallers, and Bovoi'nl 
other valiant knights, all of whom maroliod by land to Cmsaim ; but the 
noble king trusting for his safety to his own valour, emboi'ked on board his 
dost of galloys, wliioh word oquippod ivith evorytlilug that could, bo nooes- 
sarv. A contrary wind aroso, whloh detained Uio king's ships tliree days at 
Ooiplins, whei'O they had put in. 

The king, voxed at this dol^, exclaimed aloud, 0 Lord God, why dost 
tliou detain us hero ? consider, I pray tlioo, tbo urgency of tlio case, and Uie 
dovoutnoss of our wishes.” Ko sooner had lie prated tlius than God caused 
a favnurablo wind to spring up, which wafted lus fleet before it into the 
harbour of Joppa, in tho midst of the night of Friday immodiatoly preced- 
ing the Saturday on which they hod agreed to surrender, and all of tliom 
would hayo been given over to destruction. They fled up the fortress as 
far as they woro ablo, and thoro awfdted tho sti'oke of martyrdom, shedding 
tears, and supplicating tlio moroy of tlie Almighty who at length was ap- 
peased, and deigned to listen to their petition ; thoir delivoror was already 
come, hia fleet was riding in tho Iiarliour, and his soldiers were CRgor to 
land for thoir resouo ! 

Tho Turks, discovering tho arrival of tlie king's fleet, sallied down to the 
Boasido wiUi sword and sluold, and sent fortli showers of arrows : tlie shore 
was BO thronged with tlioir multitude tiiat tliere was hardly a foot of ground 
to sparo. Neither did they oonflne thomselvos to acting on the doi^ivo, 
for tliey shot thoir arrows at tiio orews of tlie ships, and the oavalrv spurred 
thoir horses into the sea to prevent the king’s men from landing* The king, 
gallioring his ships togothor, oonsulted with his oflloers what was the beat 
step to take. 

Shall wo,” said ho, **pUBh on against tills rabble multitude who occupy 
the shore, or shall wo value our lives more than tho lives of those poor 
felloivs who are exposed to destruction for want of our oMlstonoe ? ” Some 
of thorn replied tliat further attempts wero useless, for it was ^ no means 
certain that anyone remained olive to bo saved, and how ooula tliey laud 
in tlio faoo of so Jaigo a multitude? 
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Tho klug looked around tliougliifullyi and at that moment saw a priest 
plunge into tlie water and swim toward the royal galley. When he was 
received on board, he addressed the king with pupitatiug heart and spirits 
almost failing him. “ Moat noble king, the remnant of our people, waiting 
for your arrival, oro exposed lilce sheep to be slain, unless the divine grace 
shall bring you to their rescue.” “Are any of them still olive, then?” 
asked tlie Icing, “ and if so, where are they ? ” “ There are still some of 
them alive,” stud the priest, ** and hemmed in and at the last extremity in 
front of yonder tower.” “Flense God, then,” replied the king, “by whose 
guidance we have come, wo will die with our brave brothers in arms, and a 
curse light on him who hesitates.” 

The word was forthwith given, the galleys were pushed to land j tlie 
king dashed forward into the waves with nis tiiighs unprotected by armour, 
and im to his middle in the water ; ho soon gained drm footing on the dry 
strand ; beMnd him followed Geoffrey du Bois and Peter de Pratelles, and 
in rear oame all tlie otliers rushing through the waves. The Turks 
stood to defend the shore, which was covered with tlieir numerous troops. 
The king, with an arbalest which he held in his hand,^ drove them baede 
right and left j his companions pressed upon the reoolling enemy, whose 
courage quuled when they saw it was the king, and they no longor dared 
to meet him. The king hrandislied his iioroe sword, which allowed tliem no 
time to resist, hut they yielded before his fiery blows and wei'e driven in 
confusion with blood and havoo by the king's men until tlie shore was 
entirely cleared of them. 

The king then, by a winding stair, which he had remarked in the house 
of the Templars, was tlie first to enter the town, where ho found more than 
three thousand of riie Turks tuniing ovor everything in the houses, and 
oaTcylng away the spoil. The brave icing hod no sooner entered tlie town 
than he caused his banueis to ho hoisted on on eminence, that they might 
be seen by tlie Christians iii tlie tower, who, taking courage at tlie si^it, 
rushed forth in arms from tlie tower to meet tlio King, and at the report 
thereof the Turks wore tlirowii into confusion. The king, meanwhile, ^vitli 
hrandislied sword, still pursued and slauglitored tlie enemy, who wore tons 
enclosed between tlie two bodies of the Christians, and filled tho streets with 
tlieir slain. All were slain, except such os took to flight in time j and tlius 
those who liad before been victorious were now defeated and reooived oon* 
dign punidiment, whilst the king s^l continued tho pursuit, showing no 
mercy to the enemies of Christ’s cross, whom God had ^vou into his hands { 
for there never was a man on earth who so abominated cowardice as he. 

But the king had only tliroe horses with him, and what wore tliree 
among so manv ? If we examine tlie deeds of tlio ancients, and {dl tlie 
leooras left us former historians, we shall find tliat there never ivas a 
man who so distinguished himself in battle as ICing Richard did tliis day. 
When the Turks leaving the town saw his banners* floating in tlie air, a oi*y 
was raised on right and left ae he sallied forth upon them, and no lioH-storm 
or temjiest ever so done^ concealed the sky, as it was then darkened by 
the flying arrows of the Turks. Saladin, hearing of tlio king’s arrival, and 
of bis bruLiant contest witli the Turks, of whom he had slain all who opposed 
him, was seized with sudden fear, and lilce that timid animal, the hare, put 
spurs to his horse and fled from before his face. Tlio Icing, wiUi his men, still 
oontinued the pursuit, slaying and destroving, wliilst his arbalesters made 
suoli havoo of the horses that for two miles the traces of their flight were 
visible. Ho now therefore pitched his tent in the same place where those 
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of Saladln hod boon, and tlius by the cUvine grace bo Binoll a body of men ]iad 
defeated tbie large army of the Tiirlcs. It was then given out among the Turks 
what a reproaoh it was to them, and lasting sooiidal, tliat so large an army and 
so many thousands of iJie Turks Imd boon defeated by so smoil an army, 
and l^at Joppa liad been recovered from them by force of arms* In this 
manner Uiey murmured to one anotlier at what had taken place, and trembled 
with oonfusion. 

Meanwhile a certain depraved set of men mnong Hxa Saraoena, callad 
Menelonos of Aleppo and Cordivi, an aotive race, mot togetiier to consult 
what should be aoiio iu tlie existing state of things. They spoke of the 
scandal which lay against tliem, tliat so small an army, without horses, hod 
driven tlioin out of Jopi^n, and, tlioy roproaohed tliomsolves with cowardioe 
and shameful hixiness, and arrogantly made a compivot among thems^ves 
-that they would seize King Xliohard In Ills tent, and bring him before Stdadin, 
from whom th^ would rcoeivo a most muniiloent reward. But now, by the 
providonoQ of God, who had docrood tlmt liis holy ohompion should not be 
seized whilst asleep by tlio iniidols, a certain Genoese was led by the divine 
impulse to go out early in the moinii^ hito the fields, whore ho was alarmed 
at the noise of men imd horses advancing, and returned speedily, but just 
had time to see liolmots roilcoting liook tlio light whicli now fell upon them. 
Ho immodiaioly rushod witli spoed into tlio oamp, calling out “ To anns 1 to 
arms I The lung was awakenod by tlie noiso, and leaping startled from* 
his bod, put on his imponotrablo ooat of mail, and summonocThis lueii to the 
resouo. 


God of all virtuoB I livoe there a miui who would not bo alialcon by suoh a 
sudden alarm ? The eimmy rushod uiiawaros, armed against unarmed, many 
against few, for our men hod no time to arm, or oven to dress themsolves. 
1^0 king himself tlierofoa^ and many otliers with him, on the urgonoy of 
the momout, proooodod *without tlieir ouishes to the iighl^ some even ^nthout 
their brooches, and tliey armed themsolves in the host manner they oould, 
tliough they wore going to light tUo whole day. Whilst our men were thus 
arming in haste, tlxo Turks drew near, and ^e king mounted his horse with 
only ten other kuiglits. Those alouo had horses, and some oven of those 
tliey had wore base and impotent liorsos unused to aims ; tlie common men 
were skilfully drawn out in ranks and troops, witli each a captain to oom- 
maud thorn. Oh, who oould fully rolato tlie torrible attacks of the Infldols ? 
The Turks at first rushod on with horrid ydle, hurling tlieir javolinB and shoot- 
ing Uieir arrows. Tho king ran along the ranks and exhorted every man to 
bo firm and not to fiiiioh. xho T\irlra oamo on liko a whirlwind, again and 
again, making tho appoaranco of an attaolc, tliat our men mi^ht be induced 
to give way, and wnon they woro close up, they turned their horses off in 
anotlier diraotioiu Tho king and his knights, who wore on horseback, per* 
ooiving this, put spurs to tlioir horses and ohai*god into the middle oi the 
enemy, upsetting them right and loft, and pioroing a large number through 
the body with their lanoos s at lost they pullod up ilioir hen'sea, booause they 
found that they had penetrated entirely trough tho Turkisli lines. 

, The king now looking about him, saw tho noble oarl of Leioostor fallen 
from his horse, and fighting bravely on foot. No sooner did he see this than 
he rushed to his rescue, snatolied him out of the hands of tho enemy, and 
iMiplaced liim on his horse. What a torrible combat was than waged 1 A 
muliitudo of Turks odvanced, and used evoiy exertion to destroy our small 
army ; voxod at our snooess, they rushed towards the royal standard of a 
Uon, for they would rather have slain tlio king than a thousand othere. 
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In the midst of the mSIea the king saw Ralph de Mauleon dragged off prie- 
oner by the Turks, and spurring his horse to speed, in a moment released him 
from weir hands, and restored him to the army ; for the king was a very 
giant in the battle, and was everywhere in the field now here, now there, 
wherever the attacks of the Turks raged the hottesti So bravely did he 
fight, tliat there was no one, however gallant, that would not readily and 
deserve^y yield to him the pre^eminonoe. 

On that day he performed the most gallant deeds on the furious army of 
the Tur^, and slew numbers with his sword, which shone like lightning ; 
some of them were oloven in two from their helmet to their toeSi, wh&t 
others lost their heads, arms, and other members, which were lopped off at a 
single blow. While iJie king was Hius labouring with inoredible exertions 
in the fight, a Turk advanced towards him, mounted on a foaming steed. 
He had been sent by Sapliedin of Archadia, brother to Saladiu, a liberal and 
munifioent man, if he hod not rejected the Christian faith. This man now 
sent to the king, as a token of his welhknown honourable oliaracter, two 
noble horses, requesting him earnestly to aooept them, and make use of 
tliem, and if he returned safe and sound out of that battle, to remember the 
gift and recompense it in any manner he pleased. The king readily received 
the present, and afterwards nobly reoomx>enBed the giver. Suoh is bravery, 
cognisable even in on enemy ; since a Turk, who was our bitter foe, thus 
honoured the king for his distinguished valour. 

The king, especially at auoU a moment of need, protested that he would 
have taken any number of horses equally good from anyone, even more a foe 
than Saphedin, so necessary were they to nim at that moment. Fierce now 
raged the fight, when suoh numbers attacked so few $ the whole earth was 
oorersd with the jsvslms sud arrows of the nnbaJioyers ; they throw them 
several at a time against our men, of whom many wore wounded. Thus tl\e 
weight of tlie batue fell heavier upon us . than before, and tiio galley >mon 
withdrew in tlio goUoys which brought them, aud so, in their anxiety to be 
safe, they sacrificed their character for bravoiy. Meanwhile a shout was 
raised by the Turks, as they strove who should first occupy the town, hoping 
to slay those of oui* men whom they should find within. 

The king, hearing the olainour, taking with him only two knights and 
two orossbow men, met throe Turks, nobly oaparisoned, in one of tlie princi- 
pal atreets. Hushing bravely upon them, he dew the riders in his own royal 
fashion, and made booty of two horses. The rest of the Turks who were 
found in the town were put to the rout in spite of tlieir rosistance, and dis- 
persing in different direotions, sought to moke tlieir escape ovon whore iliore 
was no regular road. The king also commanded tlie parts of the walls 
which were broken down to he made good, and placed sontiuels to keep 
watch lest the town should he again attacked. These matters settled, the 
king went down to the slioro, where many of our men had taken refngo on 
board the galleys. These the king exhorted by the most oogent arguments 
to return to the battle and share with the rest whatever might befall them. 
Leaving five men as guards on board oaoh galley, the king fed back tlie rest 
to assist his hard-pressed army ; and lie no sooner avrived, than with all his 
fury ho fell upon tlie tliiekest ranks of the enemy, driving them back aild 
routing them, so that even those who were at a distance and untouched 
by him, were overwhelmed by the tlirong of the troops ns they referenced. 

Never was there suoh an attack made by an individual. He piorood 
into tlie middle of the hostile armv, and performed the deeds of a brave and 
distinguished warrior. The Turks at onoe closed upon him and tried to 
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ovevwliolm him. In tho moantiine our meu» losing sight of the Hng« were 
fearful lest he should have been slain, and when one of them proposed that 
tliey should advance to find him, our lines oould liordly oontain tliemBelves. 
But if by any olianco the disposition of our troops htxdbeen broken, without 
doubt they would all have boon destroyed. What however was to he 
thought of the king who was hemmed in by the enemy, a single man 
opposed to so many thousands? 

The hand of the writer faints to tell it, and the mind of tho reader to 
hear it. Who ever heard of suoh a nmn? His bravery was ever of the 
highest order, no adverse storm oould sink it s his valour was ever bloom- 
ing. Wliy then do wo siieak of tlie valour of AiitEous, wlio regained his 
strength every time he touched his mother 
earth, for Antmus perished when ho was 
lifted up from earth in the long wrestling 
match. The body of Aohilles also, who 
slew Heotor, was invuluoi'ahle, because 
ho was dipped in tho Stygian waves; 
yet Aehllles was mortally womidod in 
the very part by which ho was hold when 
they dipped him. Likewise Alexander, 
tho Macedonian, who was stimulated by 
ambition to subju^to tlie whole world, 
undertook a most aifiloult ontorpriso, and 
with a handful of ohoioo soldiers fought 
many oelobratod battles, but tho oluef 
part of his valour oonsisted in tho exoel- 
leiioo of his soldiers. In tho same 
manner, the bravo Judns Maooabmus, of 
whoso wars all the world disooursed, per- 
formed many woiulorful deeds worthy 
forever to be romoinbored, but when he 
was abandoned by his soldiers in tho 
midst of a battle, with thousands of 
enoinioB to oppose him, ho was slain, to- 
gothor witli his brothers. 

But King Bieliard, inured to battle 
from his toiiderost years, and to whom 
oven famous ilolancl oould not bo oon- 
aidorod equal, remained invineiblo o^n 
in tho midst of tho enemy, and his body, A BAnAoui Ouivr 

as if it wore made of brass, was impene* 

trable to any kind of weapon. In liis right hand ho brandished his sword, 
whioli in its rapid descent broke the ranks on either side of him. Suoli was 
his Qiiorgy amid tliat liost of Turks that, fearing noticing, he destroyed all 
around him, mowing men down with his sword as reapers mow down the oom 
wltli their sioklos. Who oould desoribo his deeds ? Whoever felt one of his 
blows, had no need of a second. Suoh was the energy of his eour^, that it 
seemed to roioiee at having found an oooosion to display itself.^ The sword 
wielded by his powerful hand, out down men and horses alike, cleaving 
tliem to the middle. ^ ^ ^ . 

Tho Turks were torror-struok at the sight, and giving way on all sides, 
floiirooly dared to shoot at him from a distonoo with their arrows. The king 
now returned safe and unhurt to his friends, and onoouraged them. 

»f w,— vofrvin,$p 
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than ever ■with fclie hope of victory. How 'wera their minds raised from 
despair when they saw liiin ooming safe out of the enemy’s ranks 1 They 
knew not what had happened to hini) but the^ knew that without him all 
the hopes of the Christian army would ho in vain. The king’s person was 
stuck all over with javelins, nice a deer pierced by the Imuters, and the 
trappings of his horse wore thickly covered with arrows. Thus, like a 
brave soldier, he returned from the contest, and a bitter oontest it was, for 
it had lasted from the morning sun to the sotting sun. It may seem indeed 
wonderful and even incredible that so small a bodv of men endured so long 
a oonfliot $ but by God’s mcroy we cannot doubt the truth of it, for in that 
battle only one or two of our men were slain. But the number of tlie 
Turkish horses which lay dead on the Helds is said to have exceeded fifteen 
hundred] and of tlie Turks themselves more tlian sevon hundred were 
killed, and yet they did not carry biok King Richard, as tliey had boasted, 
as a present to Saladin ] but, on the contrary, ho and his bravo followers 
performed so many deeds of valour in the sight of tho Turks, that the 
enemy tliemsolves shuddered to behold them. In the meantime, our men 
having by God’s grace escaped destruction, tho Turkish army returned to 
S^^m, who is sud to have ridiouled tliom by asking wliore Melolc Rioh- 
ard was, for they had promised to bring him a piisoner? Which of you,” 
continued he, first seized him, aud where is he? Why is ho not pro- 
duced ? ” To whom one of the Turks tliat oame from tim farthest ooun- 
trias of the earth replied ] “In truth, my lord, Meleic Richard, about whom 
you ask, is not here ] we have never hoard eiiice tho beginning of the world 
that there ever was such n knight so brave and so experienced in arms. 
In every deed at arms, he is over the foremost ; in deeds, he is without a 
rival, the first to advance lUid tlie last to retreat ; we did our best to seize 
liim, but in vain, for no one can escape from his sword] his attack is dread- 
ful ; to engage with liim is fatal, aud his deeds are beyond human nature.” 

From the toil and exertion of the battle. King Richard and several 
others who bad exerted themselves the most, foil ul, not only from tlie 
fatigue of tlie battle, but the smell of the corpses, whioli so corrupted the 
nei^hourhood, that they all nearly dled.f^ 


PEAOO BETWEEN THE KIKQS 

Richard now wished for peace, mid Saladin, exliaustod by wars, submitted 
to necessity. They exchanged expressions of esteem, and as tho former 
avowed his contempt of tlie vulgar obligation of oaths, they only grasped 
each other’s hands in pledge of fldelifw. A tmoe was agreed upon for tliree 
years and eight months ] the fort ox Askalon was to bo dosti'oyod ] but 
Joppa and Tyro, with tho country between them, were to bo surrendered to 
the ChTistians. The people of tlie West were also at liberty to make their 
pilgrimages to Joruaalem, exempt from the taxes whioh tho Saraoenian 
princes had in former times imposed. 

The French soldiers at Acre prepared to return to Europe j hut wished 
first to behold the sepulchre whioh was so dear and saorod to tlio Christians. 
But Riohai'd was indignant at the audacity of men who claimed the benefit 
of a treaty which no efforts of their own liad procured. They had lost tho 
laurel of holy ■warrion^ and they deserved not to boar the pilgrim’s palm. 
The rest of the ai'Uiy visited the hallowed places, and Saladin, (dive to every 
honourable obligatiou, prevented Ills subjects from injuring the persons and 
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iusQlfring tlie foolinga of tlie devoui; peJmeifi. Ja a familiar oonyeivsation 
wli^ the hiahop of Salisbury Saladin expressed liis admiration of the bravery 
of Plantagonet, but tliought that the skill of the geueiid. did not equal the 
valour of the knight* The courteous ^ 

prelate oomplimonled the Mussulman 
by replying that tlieie were not two 
Buoh warriors in the world as the 
English and tlie Synan inoimrclm. 

Often have we had oooasiou to ob- 
serve the generosity of Saladin in tiie 
moment of viotory. At the solioita^ 
tion of Uie bishop ho allowed ostab- 
lishiuents of Jjatiii priests in tho 
Holv Sopuloliret and in tho oliurohos 
of ijotlilmiem and Nozarotlu He had 
pity* too, on tlio diUoront barons 
whom his ooiiquoaU had dispossessed. 

Ho gave to tho lord of Sajottaa liand- 
somo town near Tyro i to Boliaii of 
Ibelln a onstle, four miles from Aore | 
and ho restored Colphaa, Omsurea, and 
Azotua to tlieir rospeotlvo lords. 

Count Henry of Champagne booame 
master of Joppa. 

Tlio loss of many thousand soldiom 
on tho plains of Aero, and tlie bravery 
and oondnot of tho English monaroh, 
hod prevented some of the antiolpated 
issues of tho battle of Tiberias; 

Palestine did not become a Mussulman 
oolong ; and so inuoh of the sea coast 
was 111 tlio hands of the Olii'islianS} 
and BO onfooblod woro tho enemy, 
that fresh liostilitios could safely bo 
ooinmencod whonover Europe should 
again pour fortli her rollglouB fonat* 
ios, and military advonturors. lliohard 
gained more honour in Palestine tlian 
any of the oinporors of Gormanv and 
kings of Eraiioe who had aougut re- 
nown in foreign war; and aluiough 
tlioso distant ages may censure jhis 
oonduob as uiiproAtablo to his country, 

yet his aotlons wore in unison with Rxokaiu) tub Liov-nsARTai> ab a OamDOa , 
that spirit of tho times whioli looked ' ' ^ 

upon valour as more important than empire, and esteomod aohievemebts in 
battle more highly than tlio oonsoquenoes of viotory. In the month of 
October, lliohard, with his queen, tho Englisli soldiers, and pilgrims, set soil 
for England. But storms of violence, unooimnon even for the boisterous 
season of autumn, soon scattored tlio lloet. Many of tlio vessels were 
wrookod on hostile shores, and the warriors of England, now penniless, 
naked, and faniislied, wera led into Saracoii prisons. Otlior aUpa fortunately 
roabhod fiiondly ports, and in time returned to Britain.^ ' 
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END AND EEViaW OE THE THIED OEUSADE 

Thus finished this Third Crusade, in which nil tlie western powers in arms 
ohtniixed no sroater advantages than the talcing of Ptolemais and the demoli- 
tion of Askalon; in it Germany lost, without glory, one of the greatest of its 
emperors and the finest of its armies. If we may heliove Aroian nu^ors, 
six hundred thousand crusaders appeared before Ptolemais, and soarcely one 
hundred thousand of these warriors sa>7 their native country again. Europe 
had the greater reason to deplore the losses of this war, from uie fact of lier 
armies having been so much oetter composed than in preceding expeditions; 
criminals, adventurers, and vagabonds had been strictly excluded from the 
ranks. AH that the West could boast of the most noble and illustrious 

its warriors had taken up arms* 

The erusadera tliat contended with SalacUn were bettor armed and better 
disoipliued than any that preoeded them in Palestine ; the foot-soldiers 
employed the oross-bow, wnicli had been neglected or prohibited in the 
Second Crusade. Their ouirosses, and tlioir buoklers ooverecl with tliiolc 
leather, defied the nviowa of the Saracens; and on tlie field of battle, soldiers 
were often seen bristling with arrows and darts, whom the Arabs compared 
to poroupines, still keeping tlieir ranlcs and figlitijig bravely. The Saracens 
had likewise made some progress in the art of war, and began to resume the 
use of tlie lance, which they did not employ when the first crusaduvs ondved 
in Syria. The Mnasulmon armies were not coninsod multitmlos ; they 
remained longer under their banners, and fought wl^ less disorder. The 
Kurds and Turks su^aased the Eranks in the art of attacking and defending 
oities and oaatloa. The Mussulmans had, bosldos, more ttian one advantage 
over the orusaders : they made war upon tlieir own territories and in thmr 
own climate; they wero under the command of one single leader, who oom- 
munioated the same spirit to all, and only presented to them one oauso to 
dofend. 

In this orusade the Franks appeared to be more polished than Uiey hod 
been till that time. Great mon^rohs making war against oaoli other without 
oeasing to give evidencos of mutual esteem and generous feeling, was a now 
Bpeotaole for the world. Subjects followed the example of tlieir princes, and 
lost beneath tlie tent much oi their barbarism. The orusaders wore some- 
times admitted to tlie table of Sidadin, and emirs received at that of lUohard. 
By thus mingling together, Saracens and Christians might make a happy 
oxohango of usages, manners, knowledge, and even virtues. The Christians, 
ratlier more onlightcued than during the first Crusades, stood in loss need of 
excitement from the visions of fanatioism. Tlie paseion for glory was for 
them almost as powerful a principle as religious entliusiasm. Clnvalry also 
made great progress iu this orusade; it was held in suoli honoitr, and the 
title of knight was so glorious, even in the eyes of the infidels, that Saladin 
did not disdain to be ^oorated with it. 

In this orusade, iu which so many knights rendered tliemselvcs illus- 
trious, two men acquired an Immortal glory, one by a UB<dess bravery and 
qualilies more brilliant tliaii solid, tlie other by real auoocaaca and virtues 
that might liave served as models to Christians. The name of Blohard 
remained during a century the terror of the East, and tlie Saracens and 
Turks celebrated him in their proverbs a long time after the Crusades. He 
cultivated letters and merited a plaoe amon^ tlio troubadours ; but the arts 
did not at all soften, his olioraotev ; itwos lus ferocity oe well as bis courage 
that procured him the surname of Cceur de Lion. Carried away by the 
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iiioonslancy of his iiiolinntions, lio often changed hU projects, his afEeotioue, 
ivnd his priiioiplGs of action $ ho somotimea braved r^iglon, and vei'y often 
devoted Inmsolf to its aorvloe. Sometimes inorodulouS) as often super- 
stitious ; measureless in his hatred as in his friendship, he was extravagant 
in everything, and only allowed himself oonstont in his love for war. The 
passions whioh animated him scarcely ever permitted his ambition to have tux 
aim or a detoiminate object. His impniuenoe, his presumption, and Uie 
unsteadiness of Ins plans, made him lose tlie fruits of Ins exploits. In a 
word, the hero of this orusado is more oaloulated to exoite sui'priso than 
to create ostoom, and appears to belong loss to history than to tho romanoes 
of chivalry. 

With leas raslmesa and bravery than Richard, Saladin possessed a more 
firm charaoier, one far hotter oaloulated to cany on a religious war. He 
paid more attention to tlio results of- his enterpriseai more master of himself, 
lie was more fit to oomiuand otliers. When mounting ihe throne of the 
atabegs, Saladin oboyod rather his d(»liiny tiian his incSinations ; but when 
once nrmly seated, ho was govoriied hy only two passions — that of reigning, 
and that of scouring tlio tnumx}h of the Ejoran, On all other subjects he was 
modorato, and when a kingdom or the glory of the prophet was not in 
question, tlio son of Eyyiib was admired as tlie most just and mild of Mub- 
Bulmons. We may add that tho stem devotion ^ and ardent fanatioism that 
made him tolce up arms against tlie Cliristians, only ronderod him orubl and 
barbarous in ono single iustonoo. Ho displayed tlie virtues of peace amidst 
the horrore of war. « h’rom tho bosom of camps,” says an oriental poot, “ he 
covered tlio nations with tho wings of his iusiioe, mid poured upon his cities 
thonlentoousslioworsof Ida liberality.” Tlio Mussulmans, always governed 
by foRi', wevQ aslojiished tliat a sovereign oould inspire tliem with so much 
lovo, and followed him with joy to battle. His generosity, his olemonoy, 
and uartioularly his rospeot for on oath, wore often subjects of admiration 
to the Christians, whom he rendered so miserable by his viotorios, and of 
whoso power in Asia lio liad oomx>letod tho overthrow. 

Tho Third Orusado, wluoh was so glorious for Sidadiu, was not entirely 
without ndvantagos for Buropo. Many orusaders, on the way to I’aloBtine, 
stoppod in Spain, and by tlioir viotoii^ over tlie Moors, proparod tho deliy- 
oranoe of tho kingdoms situated beyond tlie PyreneeB. A great numbor of 
Gormans, ns in the Second Crusade, prevailod upon hy the solioitations of 
tlio pope, mndo war upon tlie barbarous inliabitants of the shores of tlie Baltic, 
and thus, by usoful exploits, oxtondod the limits of the Christian ropublio in 
tho West. As ill tliis war tho greater part of tho orusadors went to Pales- 
tine by sea, tlie art of navigation luoue a Bonslblo advance ; the maritime 
nations of Europe acquired an aooossion of prosperity, tlioir fleets beoomo 
more formidable, and they were able, with glory, to dispute the empire of tho 
Boa with tho Sarnoons. 

In sovoral statos of Europe, oomraeroo, and the siiirlt of tlio holy wars 
contrlbutod to the onfranoliisomeiit of tho lower olnsBes. Many serfs, upon 
boooming froo, took up arms. It wasnot ono of tlie lonst interesting speota- 
olos of tiiis orusade, to see tlio standards of bovoi’rI cities of France ana Ger- 
many floating in the Christian army ainon^t tho banners of lords and 
barons. This orusado was jiarUoulariy bonofloial to France, from whioh it 
banished botli civil and foreign wars. By prolonging the absenoe of the 

1 Saladin lind bab Itttlo Indulgonoo In rollglouB mattoia. Tho abbd Uanaudbt, In his mnnu> . 
soripb Jdstory, roiatos (liab lio onusod A pldloso^ier to bo stmngled wlio vonturod to preool) now 
dootrtiics in tlio olty of Aleppo. 
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great yassals and tlie enemiea o£ the kingdom, it wealcened their power, and 
gave Pliilip Aiiguatua authority to levy imposts, even uijon the dergy. It 
afforded him an opportunity of surrounding his throne with a faithful guard, 
to keep up regular armies, and prepare, though at a distance, that victory of 
Bouvines which proved so fatal to the enemies of Prance. 

A long captivity awaited Biohard on his return to Europe. Tlie vessel 
in which he embarked was shipwreokod on the coast of Italy, and fearing to 
pass through loanee, he took tlie route of Germany, concealed under the 
habit of a simple pilgrim. His liberality betrayed the monaroli, and as ho 
had aaeuiioa averywlmte, he was seized by tlie soldiers of the duke of Auatruu 
Leopold had not suffloient generosity to forgot tho outrages received from 
Eiohard at the siege of Ptolemais, and detained him pnsonev.^ The duke of 
Austria did not dare to detain his redoubtable captive in Ms own hands, and 
gave him up to tlie emperor of Germany. Henry V I, who hod likewise uisnltB 

to revenge, was rejoiced to ^ot Richard in 
his power, and kept him in ohains, as if he had 
made him a prisoner in the field of battle. 
The hero of the crusado, who had filled the 
world with his ronown, was oast into a dark 
dungeon, and remained a lon^ time a victim 
to iiie vengeance of his enemies — and tlioy 
were Christian princes. He was brought 
before tho German diet, assembled at Worms, 
where he was accused of all tlio crimes that 
hatred and envy could invont. But tlio 
speotoole of a king in chains was so afTooting, 
that no one durst condemn Richard, and 
when ho offered his jusUfioatiou, tlie bishops 
and nobles melted into toai's, and besought 
Henry to treat him with loss injustioe and 
rigour. 

Queen Eleanor implored all tho powers 
of Europe for the roleaso of hor son. Tho 
eomplaints and tears of a mother touched tlie 
heart of Celostino, who hod recently ascended 
the oludr of St. Foter. Tho pope several 
times demanded tho liberty of the kiug of 
England, and even exoommunioated tho efuke 
of Austria and the emperor ; but tho thun- 
Ak Bholish OncaADBii, Tkibd ohuroU hod so often been launched 

CntmADH against the thrones of Germany, that tlioy 

no longer inspired fear. Henry braved tho 
onatliemas of the holy see ; the captivi^ of Rtohavd lasted another year ; and 
he only obtained his liberty after engaging to pay a oousidarablQ vanaonu 
His kingdom, which he had ruined at his departure for tlie Holy Land, 
exhausted itself to hasten his return ; and England gave up oven her sacred 
vases to break the chains of her monarch. He was received with ontliusiasm 
by the Englisli ; his adventures, wliioh drew team, obliterated the remem- 
bronoe of his ciuelldos, and Europe only recollooted his exploits and his 
misforbunoB.o 

P Tlie woll'knovm story of Uio dlsoovery of Illobatd In Leopold's hands, by Blondel, through 
the dng^g of a poiig wbUm king and minalrot bod oompoeed together, Is now believed to bo 
npooryphaT and quite fabulous.] 
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In tlio year 680 (1198 AiDt^, after the clopaYtiire of the king^ of Bnglatidy 
Sflladin liaving no longov mything to feai* from the Ohriatiens, resolved to 
pass some time at BamRaous. This was always a favourite place of sojoui’n, 
and he hoped there to reoovor his healthy for ho was feeling sever^y the 
strain of so arduous a war. His after resting a while in Bamnsous* 
was to go to Kgypt, whicli ho had not viaitod for ten years. He loft Jeru- 
salem and paid visits on route to Nablus, Tiberias, and other scenes of his 
jooeiit conquests. At Uerytua, Bohomond, prince of Antioch, oamo to pay 
allegiance. What moat touoliod the sultan was that Bohomond came of ^is 
own aoQord, without distrust, without osoort, without oven having roq^uested 
a safe coiiduot. As ovidonoo of his satisfaction the sultan gave lum a splen- 
did weloome, and granted him several fiefs oontiguous to liis own nriiioi- 
pality. The lords who oamo with him also received presents. S^adin 
nnally arrived in Damasous amid the acolamations of the ponulaoe. Great 
was the rcjoieiug, and poets oxoroisod their art for the occasion. The sul- 
tan immecliatoly took in hand the welfare of the inhabitants and reformed 
several abuses. In the moanwliilo ho betook himsolf with his brother Malik 
Adil to the ploosuros of tlio ohaae. He was awa^ a fortnight; his health 
soomod rostoi'od, and already ho began to boliove liimsdf beyond all danger, 
when suddenly lie fall ill of a bilions fever of whicli Iio died on the thirteenth 
day, March 6, 1108. Boha ad-Bin, who at the lime of Saladin’s deatii was in 
the city, rolatoa that griof was univorsol. “That day,” he says, “was the 
most terrible that had over dawned on Islam. The castle of Bamasous, 
the city, the wholo universe was a truck with a sorrow that God alone could 
measure.” 


Salodin was born at Tokrit, on the Tigris, and diod at tlie of fifty* 
86V0U lunar years, after having reigned twenty-four years over Egypt and 
nineteen over Syria. Arabian historians reprosont him ns a most generous 
pHnoo, who would evei' willingly dopriye himself of the noosssaries of life. 
Boha ad-Diii avows that finally liia ^ward felt obliged, unknown to him, to 
put (isido money in order to meet future oiuergonoies; at his death they 
found in. his treasury forty-seven silver pieooB and one of ^Id. “ This,^’ 
adds Boha ad-Biii, “ was all that remained of the rovenuos of Egypt, Arabia, 
Syria, and a part of Mosopotamia.” 

It always Impponod that wlion Saladin took poBSOBsion of a now province 
he porfornied deeds of groat generosity in order to win over the people. 
When ho entered Damasous aftor tlio death of Nur ad-Bin, lie did not take for 
himsolf any of this priiioo’s treasures, but distiubuted everything among the 
emirs. ** oaladin,” says Ahulfcda, “ had gentle manners, no bore oontradio- 
tion oosily, and showod groat indulgence to tliose who served liim. If any- 
thing wounded his foolinga ho did not exhibit it. Ho was reserved in 
speech; and liis oxaniplo inspired tlie same tiling in others. No one dated 
attaok iiLH neighbour’s honour in the sultan’s proBOiioo. 

“tie never could soo an orphan without being moved. If one of its 
parents woro still alive Jio gave it into this paront’s keeping, but himsolf 
provided, for the ohild’s mniiitonanco and kept watoh over its education, 
whonovor ho mot an aged person lie wept tenderly and bestowed some 
token of generosity. Such was his manner of life until God called him to 
his moroiiul bosom.” 

Soladlu was not insonsible to domestio affection. He loved to ^end his 
timo witli his family, surioundod by liis children, and taking paH in their 
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sports. He ^s sincerely devoted to bis religion and brought up his cluldren in 
we same way. Boha ad-Din has preserved for us tlie sultau’s speech, a short 
time before his deatli, on the occasion of tlie departure of liis son Dliahir to 
the post of governor of Alex)po. ** 0 my son, the sultan said, “ I recom- 
mend to thee the fear of God, source of all goodness. Do what God aslcs, and 
thou shalt find in that thy salvation. Hold nlwa^ the sight of blood in horror. 
Take care not to shed or stain th^elf with it, for the mark is never washed 
away. Look to the woll-beinff of thy^ subjeots and inform thyself as to their 
needs* Thou art for them God’s minister as well as mine. Take care to 
please the emlra, the great men of the land, and the people of high estate. It 
is by my righteous ways tliat I have molied this degree of power, Bear no 
malioe towards anyone whoever he may ho, for we are all mortal. Be atten- 
tive to thy duty to otliers, for in giving ihein satisfaction thou obtainost the 
forgiveness of God better than moking to thy own account \rLth him, for 
repentauoe to cure all ; for the Lord is good and merciful.’* 

He loved to road the Koran and he had the book read to his servitors and 
all those around him. Notioing one day a little oliild reading tlie Koran to 
his father, he was touched to tears by tlie sight and gave money and land 
to both father and son. He admitted unreservedly all tliat religion teaolies, 
and hated philosophers and heretics. Ho oiioo imprisoned and put to death 
at Aleppo a young man named Sahraverdi, who mooked at and insulted 
religion. 

Soha ad-Dln relatas agtun: *^Saladiu was a groat lover of justice; not 
only was he strict on its oeing given, but he dispensed it Inmself os far as 
his affairs would admit. He heard cnscs twice a week, Mondays and Thurs- 
days, assisted by cadis and people of tlio law. Groat and small, evoryono 
found the door open. He did tlie same on liis journeys os in his oapitiU, 
reoeiving all petitions presented to Iiim) and rojooting no demands. When a 
case demanded a great amount of attention he exaiinnod it at leisure, some- 
times iu the day, sometimes at night, and judged it as God prompted him. 
Never was his sense of justice invoked in vain ; it was tiie soino for tiio 
princes of his family as for his other subjeots, for he made exoeptlon of no 
one." 

There would ho no end were one to tiansoribe nil that the Arab ohroni- 
olers, particularly Boha ad-Din, relate oonoeming Saladin’s justioo and piety. 
The latter is espeoially devoted to bringing out these virtues of his hero, 
and purposely omits to speak of the vices that stained thorn. In tiio whole 
oourse of his rei^n Snlndin encountered no great opposition except on tiio 
part of the Christians, and especially those of tlie vvost. So he had come 
to believe in no enemies hut Franks. Those bo treated as enemies of 
God, and called the war they brought upon him, "tlio holy war.” 

** When God shall have put into my hands the other Christian cities,” he 
told Boha ad-Din,/ I shall shore mr states with my ohildron, leave thorn my 
last mstxuotions, and bidding them iarewell, embark upon that sea to subdue 
the western isles and lands. I shall never lay down my onus while there 
remains n single infidel upon the earth, at loosl if from hero to there I am 
not stopped by death.” 

Thus Saladin’a ambitions reaoliod oa far as the conquest of Franco, Itoly, 
and the other Christian countries. And lest one should believe the words 
reported by Boha ad-Din to be a vein throat, wo find the same idea in the 
sultau’s reply to a letter from the emperor Barbarosaa. What is more 
singular is that the hate of Saladin was cTireoted towards the Ohrislioiis only 
as a body of nations. Onoo in his power, he looked at them tlirough different 
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eyea* TJius we osn explain fche niAginflcent and even exaggerated eulogies 
of certain contemporary Ghristion^ and eepeciolly Italian writers^ eulogies 
wMoli perhaps no Mohammedan writer haa exceeded. For example, there is 
^e folbwing passage in the Arab history of the patriarohs of Alexandria, 
whoso author was one of the Coptic Christians : 

** Saladin in all the suiTondors he had from the Franks was faithful to his 
word. When a town capitulated he left the inhahitants their liberty, witJi 
their wivos, their ohildreu, and their belongings. As to their Mohammedan 
oaptivesi Saladin offered to buy tliem bamc, and mentioned a sum greater 
tlrnn their value. If the Franks refused this ho let them keep their prison* 
ers, saying, ‘ I don’t want to interfere with your onptivos ; only treat them, 
well, as I treat your people.* Whenever his policy would permit it Snla- 
din sought to please everybody. *I mnoh prefer,* he said, speaking of the 
Christians, * that they should romnin contented and happy.* ” 

SalacUn’s two most glorious aohioTomonts in the eye of tlio mmority of 
the Muhnmmodan historians wero the taking of Jerusalem and Palestine 
from the Christians, and tlie destruction of the Fatlmito caliphate in Egypt. 
To those rolato most of the titles and phrases in which they refer to him and 
whioli may bo found on many monumontB of tlie period. **Witli Saladin,” 
says Imad ad'Dlii, his socrotary, *Hhe groat men perislied, with Inm disap* 
peaied people of true worth j good deeds diminiahed, and bad ones inoreased; 
life l)eoazno di/Iioult, and earth was oovorod with slindows ; tlie century had 
its phamix to deplore, and Islam lost its support.** * 



CHAPTER V 
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Bound for Holy Paleatiuei 
Nimbly vro bniab’d the lorol brlne» 

All in Asur« itcol uitiy'd { 

O’er (he wave our \roaponB piny'di 
And luiado (lie dancing blUovro glow; 

High upon the tropUIod prow, 

Many a waiTlur<inlnBtrBl nwung 
HU Bounding hai'p, and boldly sang. 

-"WARToiTy TVIo C^'uaade. 

Wars nnd robellions had fllled all the tliouglits of Salndin, and he Imd 
eatabliahed no principles of suocession. Throe of his numerous progeny 
booamo sovereigns of Aleppo, Damnsoust and Egypt ; others had sinaller pos- 
sessions, and the emirs and akabegs of Syria again strugglod for indopend- 
onoe. The soldiers of the late sultan rallied round liis brother Saphodin 
[Saif ad-Din] whose wisdom and. valour wore familiar to them. Both by 
stratagem and liberal policy he roared a large fabric of empire in Syria, and 
he was the most powerful of all tlxo Moslem princes, when the time for the 
expiration of the peace arrived. The Saraceuio power was, however, palsied 
for a while by a dreadful famine in Egrpt, and the Latins in PEdostino 
suffered also &om the miserable state of this general granary. 

The knights of St. John cast their regards towards Europe, and partiou- 
lorW to England, for succour, and entreated that now armies would march 
to Palestine, and destroy the exhausted Moriems. 


POPE OELBSTmB III PROMOTJES A CRUSADE (1105 A.D.) 

Two years before this favourable momei^t, the daring and ambitious pope 
Celostine HI had again sounded, the trumpet of war. li'ranoe hod not re- 
vived from its losses in the Tliird Crusade, end Philip Augustus heard tho 
appeal with indifference. Many of the people of England enrolled their 
names as holy waiTiors, obtained spiritual absolution, and then abandoned 
their pious resolves. The pope hurled his thunders against thoso who 
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deserted their profession) except for some logltiraale oanse \ but all thoughts 
of a orusade gradually died away in England, for the king was too much 
oooupied. in politionl ooiioerus to encourage it/ But wild soheinea of war 
were ocoasionally in his mind) and the early writers have ascribed to his 
dauntless spirit tlie vast design of conquering Egypt and, after having 
gained the Holy Land, of possossing himself of we wrone of Constantinople* 

Designs equally ambitious wore entertained by the emperor Henry, the 
enemy of Plantagenet* Seconded by imperial innuence, the olei^ suooess- 
fully preached the ornaodo through all the German states. The emperor 
deohired that he would provide a passage for both rieh and poor who wished 
to go. But, though influenced, he was not absorbed by the love of barren 
glory, and when the possession of Sioi^ seemed an easy aohievement, he 
postponed the gatliering of laurels in Palestine till ho had added a great 
state to Ilia om]nre in I^vopo. Xanored, prinoe of Sicily, had lately died, 
and Henry, in right of hie wife OonatauKa, put in his claims. This defection 
from the holy war was declared^ to bo in accordance with the opinions of 
his wisest princes and lords, and It did not quench the spirit of fanaticism 
and roninnoo. 

THIS FOUllTM (Oil aSUMAN) ORUSADE (1106-1108 A.D.) 

From the north to the south of Germany the fronsy of crusading had 
spread, and it had infected the bishops of Bremen, Wtlrzburg, Fassau, and 
llaliabon ; the dukes of Saxony, Bmbaut, Bavaria, and the son of ths duks 
of Austria } the marquis of Brandenburg and Moravia { the landgrnf of 
Thuringia ; the count Palatine, and the oouiits of Habsburg and Soliwem- 
bourg. The son of Henry duke of Limburg and Gio arohoiBhop of Mainz 
led tho vanguard of the holy warriors } and in the passage throu^i Hungary 
they woro joined by Margaret, sister of the Frenoh Ring and queen of 
Hungary, who, as one mode of consolation for the loss of her husband had 
vowod to imss tlio romnindor of hor life in tiio pains of pilgziinage. TJiouglt 
the time of peace, as sottlod by tho treaty between Richard and Snladln, had 
expired, yet tho Olivistians and Muasiumans continued to live in amity. 
Wlion the now champions of tho oross arrived at Acre, no romonbtranoeB of 
tho Latins against fresh ware, no suggostions that all noworusaders ought to 
bo obedient to tho discretion of the residents in the Holy Land could abate 
the furious desire of tho Gormans for hostility* 

Their aggrossions were quickly returned by tho Mussulmans, civil feuds 
woro linsheci, and Saphodin again headed tlio yoterau foi'ces of Syria and 
of Egypt. Tho iinporkant city of Joppa was talcon by him before the 
Christian army from Acre could relievo it. Tho care and expense of 
' Riohard wore disHipatod in a momont; the fortiUcations were destroyed,, 
and several thousands of tho people of Joppa were put to tho sword. In 
tliose iinliappy moments nnothei’ portion of the Gormiui force, under the' 
oommand of tho dtikoa of the lower Lorraine and Saxony, amved at Aoira. 
Thoy had made the voyage from tho northorn ports of Germany, and in their 
route had oliastised tlie Moors of Portugal, uoiiiidont in their strength, the 
iinitecl forces of Europe and Palestine, led by the duke of Saxony, directed 
tlioir march towards the city of Dorytus; but Saphedin, over observant of 
events, quitted Uie vicinity of Joppa, and overtook his foes between Tyre 
and Sidoii. Tho olose columns of tlio duke of Saxony’s army were Impene:' 
trable to liis vigorous and continual attnoks. Q'he vioto^ or tlie Christians 
appeared to be dooisivo, tlie enemy’s force was soattorea, and so extensive ' 
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was the panic tliat the Saracens abandoned Laodioea, Gabala, Joppa, Siclon, 
and Berytus. Kine thousand prisoners were redeemed without ransom ; and 
the statement that ijiere were three years* provisions for the inhabitants 
of Berytus in the storehousos of that town shows the importanoe of the day of 
Sidon. The exultation of the crusadei's was still further advanoad by the 
errivsl of a third body of friends, headed by Conrad, bishop of Hidelsheim 
and chancellor of the German Empire. By tlie usual process of ambitious 
princes Henry had subjugated Sicily; and now, devoted to the conquest of 
the Holy Land, he sent hia third army os his immediate preoursors. 

It seemed that the hour was now at hand when Europe would receive 
the reward of her invincible heroism. All the sea const of Palostino was 
^ready in the possession of the Christians: and even tliey who had gen- 
erally most desponded wore now elevated with the oonviction that the oioss 
must ere long surmount the walls of Jenisalom. But in their maroh from 
Tyre towards the Holy City they made a fatal halt at the fortress of 
Thoron. The lofty and solid pile of stones withstood tlie attacks of the 
oommon engines of violonce. But by a month’s labour of some Saxon minora 
tlie rook itself which supported the fortress was pierced tlirough ; and the 
battlements tottered to their foundation. The Saracens were now at the feet 
of the Christians suing for olemenoy. A free passage into the Moslem ter- 
ritories was ^1 tliat they asked, and the fort might then be at tlio disposal 
of the ^usadeia. After much time had been passed in balancing consider- 
ations of revenge or mercy, a treaty founded on these terms was signed; 
but although just principles of war prevailed with tho majority, yet the 
smaller party, who breatlied notliing but slaiigliter, impressoa their monaoos 
BO deeply on tiie minds of tlie Saracens that the latter vowed to submit to 
tho last exkemity, rather than oondde in the agreements and oatlis of cham- 
pions of the cross. 

They gainod resolution from despair ; they mot thoir foes in the passages 
which had been mined in the roclm ; and in every onconnter tlie Moslem 
soimitar rooked with Christian blood. b'aotiouS oontentions disordered tlie 
Latin council ; insubordination, and vioo ragod in tho oamp ; and, to crown 
their miseries, tlie crusaders heard tliat the mficlol world had reooverod from 
its defeat at Sidon, and tliat tho sultans of Egypt and Syria were concen- 
trating their levies. Daunted at the rumour of tlioir maroli, tho Gorman 
prinoes deserted their posts in the middle of the night, and Hod to Tyro. In 
the morning tlieir flight was discovered by tbe soldiers, and horror and 
despair seized every breast. The camp was deserted by iliose who liad 
strengtli to move ; the feeble loft their property, the cowardly tlieir arms 
behind them. The road to Tyre was Mod with soldiers and baggage in 
indiscriminate confusion; but so ezlmuBted was the state of tho Mussul- 
mans in Thoron, that the Christians were not molested in Uioir retreat by 
any accidents except those which their own imprudence and prooipitation 
occasioned (1107). 

When the fragments of the army wero oollooted, and tho soldiers wore 
at a distance from danger, everyone reproached tho other os tlio cause of 
the late disgraceful event. The Germans accused the Latins of cowardice ; 
and tho barons of tbe Holy Land deolarod tliat they would not submit to the 
domineering pride of the Germane. Ail the quarrels wore conducted in scrip- 
tural language. Troaohery was the crime of which each party noousod tne 
other ; for the cose of Judas was in tlie minds of all* Conrad and his soldiers 
went to Joppa, and resolved to repeur its fortifications and to await tho mo- 
ment for revenge on the Latins of Syria. Saphedin marched against them, 
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aiid the GoL'mEuis did not doollne the Gosnhat. Vioboiy was on the side of the 
ChristianB ; but it wse bought by the death of many breve warriors, partiou" 
larly of the duke of Saxony, mid of the son of tlio duke of Austria. But the 
Germans did not profit this success, for nows arrived from Europe that 
the great support of tho Oriisado, Henry VI, was dead. The archbishop of 
Mainz, aud all those princes who had an interest in the election of a German 
sovereign, deserted tlie Holy Land. The queen of Hungoiy was tho only 
individual of oonsoquonce whose fanaticism was stronger than worldly oon- 
siderations. The remnants, and they were more than twenty thousand, of 
tins once powerful host fortified thomsdvGs in Joppa. But a new storm 
arose in the Turkish states. It swept over Berytus and tho land of the 
Christians 3 and, on the 11th of Novoi^er, while the Gormans wore oelebrat* 
ing riie feast of St. Martin, tho Moslems entered tlie city of Joppn and slew 
eve^ individual whom tliey found. 

Old Fuller/ says, **At this time, tho spring-tide of tlioir mirth so 
drowned their souls that the Turks, coming in upon them, out every one of 
their throats to tho number of twenty tliousond ; and quit^ly they wore 
stabbed with tho sword that wore onp-shot beforoi A day which the Dntoh 
(tlie Germans) may well write in their oalondars in rod letters dyed with their 
own blood, when tho camp was tlioir sliomblos, tho Turks tlieir'butohera, and 
thomselvos the Martiiimasso beovos, from wliieh the beastly drunlcards differ 
but a little.*’ 

About tho time of the maasaorc at Joppa, Henry, count of Oliainpagne, 
the aoknowlodgod king of Jorusaloni, died, llio grand master of the Hos- 
pltallers represented to Isabella the proprioty of her marriage with Almerio 
de Luslgnuu, king of Cyprus, who lu^ lately suooeodod his brother Guy. It 
was thought that Acre and Its vloinity could not remain in tlie hands of tho 
Latins unlose they wore governed by a king, and tliat, in ovoiy oiroumstance, 
Cyprus, ns a place of suooour and retreat, would be a valuable ally to Jeru- 
salem. *VVith equal truth it might Imvo been amued that, if tliero were a 
powerful king in Paloslino, f notion, tho groat foo ox Uio state, oould not raieo 
its hood. Fainiliarisod to tho joys of lovalty^ and love, tlie widowed queen 
embraced with rapture new prospects of iiappiness, and in her eyes Almeric 
was as estimable us sho had found her divorood liueband Humphiy, or her 
deoeasod lords Conrad and Henry. Tho union was approved of by tlie clergy 
and barons, it was oolobratod at Acre, and Almerio and Isabella were pro- 
claimed king and queen of Cyprus and Jornsalom. 


Tim ItlTflU OEVfiADlS (1201-1201 4.17.) 

Tho Third and T'ourth Orusades wore created by tho ordinary infiucuoo 
of papal power and royal nutUoriCyi but tlio Fiftli sprang from genuine 
iiuiAtiois]]]. At Uio close of tfao twolftb oentuiT ahei*D lU'cse jjiiri'ajioe, wort]^ 
of oompanionship witli Bernard. Fulk, of the town of Neuilly, near Paris, 
was distinguished by the veliomenoe and ability of his preaohing, and os in 
early lifo he had drank deeply of the oup of pleasure ho wos wml qualified 
to uosoribo the difforont states of tho mnnor and Uio saint. He did not 
involve himself in the spcoulativo absurdities of the d^, bnt declaimed 
against the prevailing viooa of usuiy and prostitution. For tivo years he 
proaohod without sucoess, but after tiiat time heaven lent its aid to the 
efforts of tiie proaclier. In order that his words, liko arrows from n powerful 
bow, might pouoCrato tho depravod liearts of men.” Aooordlngly, miiYioles 
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attested celestial approbation, and Ms sermons were received as oracles. 
With the extension of his fame Ms wishes for reliMona good increased, and 
ills soul was inflamed with the desire of acoom^ishing the great aim of 
Ohiistendom. He acoordingly assumed the cross, and war with the infidels 
became the copious matter oi his sermons. 

The Fif^ Crusade was an individual enterprise. Sinoo the failure of 
the Third, Jerusalem was forgotten and wars between kings and Christian 
peoples took the place of the pious expeditions. England, Germany, and 
France, once united for the recovery of tlie Holy Sepul^re, were now armed 
one against the other. The emperor Otto IV ^vae excommunicated ; Fliilip 

Augustus had been, Jolm was to be. AU 
these e(xoommunioants gave little thought 
to tlio Holy Land. The great pope Inno> 
cent HI wonted to bring it back to their 
minds and oaused a now orusade to be 
preached, pi'cmieing the remission of all 
sins to those who served God for one year. 
Fulk the oure was the pope's mouthpiece. 
He visited a tournament that was being held 
in Champagne, and his burning words mode 
all tho princes and knights assembled there 
assume tlie cross. This time, as on the first, 
the kings held nloof, and tlie people did also. 
Knighthood alone took par^ and rather to 
Tuibtbsmtu CBHiruBT Obubadkb show stre:^h of aims than any deep piety, 

for tlie afmir was nothing more, or little 
more, than a plundering expedition. Baldwin IX, count of Flanders, and 
Boniface II, count of Montierrat, wero at its head. As it had been pre- 
viously proved tliat tlie sen route was much preferable to tlie land, the 
orusadors sought eliips at Venice. 

That oity was even then tlio Queen of tlie Adriatic. Driven by Attila’e 
invasion to the lagoons, tlie people from tho mainland had prospered in that 
most remai'kable situation in the world. None of tlie invosions that passed 
over Italy had reached them. Their trade had extended, and tho islands 
luid shores of Istria and Illyria rocogniBed their superiority. When the 
orusadera appeared, the Venetians eiioouraged tliein not only tlirough piot^ 
but the apirit of gain as well. Tlio Mobaminodans and Greelcs were tlioir 
rivals in Uie easfcoru Mediterranean and they found this a good opportunity 
to dispossess tliem. The interested servioes rendered the crusaders in 1130 
had brought the Venetians the privilege of opening in each town of tho new 
kingdom of Jerusalom a quarter exolusively their own, luid at tho same 
time they took poBBesslon of the Greek iBlBnds of Bhodes, Samos, Solo, 
Mytilene, and Andros. In 1178 Venice bad made its dogoship oleotive, and 
established with its grand council that aristooratio govornmont wliicJi kopt 
its power through many ages. 

^ Such was Venioe whou tlie orusaders put in an appearanoo. Geoffrey do 
Villehardouin,? senesohal to the oourt of Champagne, himself narrates the 
mission in wliioh ho took part. It ^yaB a curious sight— that of tiio foudal 
lords obliged, luieeling and in tears, to beg tho people humbly for ships. 
**We will grant them; we will grant them," replied the sovereign peo;^lo. 
City of morohants and seamen, Venice could not but sell suoli a eer^aco, 
and demanded 85,000 marks or 20,280 kilograms of silver, wliioh to-day 
would be equal to about £161,840 or $800,200, but in tliose days ^ms woriui 
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muoli inoro. The knights oould not produce suoli a sum, and in place of 
cash the VenotianB offered to take in payment a hostile city if the onisaders 
would oaptuie it for them. They had already taken from the Greeks the 
prinoipal oitios of the Dalmatian coast — Spalato» liagusa, and Sohenioo. 
One alone remained to prevent their complete dominion over the Adriatic •>- 
Zara, still occupied by tho king of Hungary. In vain did Innocent III 
thunder against this detour finm the crusade ; the yenetiaiis got Zara and 
Doge DandolO) ninety years old, assumed tho orods (1202). 

The little account settled, they could go ; but whither ? The set-haoks 
of the last Crusades sliowod that it was necessary to have some point of 
support ill order to operate successfully in Palestine, and tliis point must ho 
either Egypt or tho Greek Emph'e, The VenotianB persuaded their allies 
tliat the keys of •Torusnlom were either at Cairo or Constantinople. There 
was some truth in Uiis idoa, but there was much more oommcroial interest. 
The possession of Cairo would give tho Venetians the route to India; tliat 
of Conatontinoplo would assure them tho commerce of the Black Sea and 
tho whole Grecian archipelago. The crusaders decided on Constantinople, 
whither n youn^ Greek prince, Aloxiua, offemd to lead them provided they 
would ro-establisli ou the tliroue his father Isaao Angpelus who had been 
deposed (1208). 

The aoQOunt of tlie assault on Constantinople, given more fully in the his- 
tory of tho Byzaiitino Empire, may be briefly fetched here, ‘When the 
Ereiioh came in sight of Consiaiitlnople, saw its high walls, its innumerable 
diuiuhos wliosd gildod domes glistoned in tlie sun, and their glances wanda^, 
as VUlohardouiu says, ** over tlie length mid breadth of the oity, sovereign 
of all othora, there was none so brave whose heart did not tremble, and oaoh 
ono looked at tlie arms whioh ho would soon need.’’ Along the 8hoi*e there 
was lined up n magniiioont army of sixty thousand men. The oruBadora 
oounted ou n terrible battle. Barges brought them fully armed to Ihe shore. 
Before even touching tho strand ** the knights jumped into the water up to 
tlieir waists, fully armed, the lanoe men, the sword bearers, tlie ^od areners, 
and the good sergoonts, and tho good cross-bowmen. And the Greeke made 
much pretext to stop them. And when the orusadei's oaine with lowei'ed 
lances, the Greeks turned their backs and fled, leaving them the shore, And 
know that notliing more glorious ever took place.’* Ine 18th of July (1208) 
the oity was carried by assault ; tho old emperor was brought from ms cell 
and put back on the throne. Aleidus had made the orusaders th'e most 
glowing promises ; to keep them he imposed new taxes and so angered the 
weakonod people tliat they strangled their emperor, set up another, Mour- 
zouflo, and shut tlie oity’s gates. The orusaders attacked at once. Three 
days suflloed to get Uiom in again (Maroli, 1204) ; this time they put it to 
tliu sack. Olio wholo quarter, a square league of territory, was burned. 
And what works of art perished ! Four hundrod thousand marks ware col- 
lected in n ohuroh for distribution.* 

Then thoy divided the empire up. Baldwin IX, count of Flanders, was 
eleotod emperor of liomaiiia. He won against his opponents, Dandolo and 
Boniface of Montformt. Tho Venetians cud not UIco the idoa of seeing their 
doge on the imperial throne. They took (whioh pleased them better) a 
portion of Constantinople with tho shoro of tho Bosporus and the Propontis, 

[1 It will bo woll to 1 * 0(01 baok to tlio oarlior Rooount ol tho snok o£ Conslantinopla In Vol. 
7, Clinp. 11, p. BC8. It lu iioloworthy how niuoli more Atroolous was the borbail^ ot tho onisadon 
to clieso tholr own noonle, (linn was tliAt of tho iloelma thomsolvw whoil tiiey took Qia ssino 
oity In Idea.] 
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and a majority of the Arohipelago islands, Candia, eto., and dubbed them- 
selves lords ox a quarter and a half of the Eastern Empire. The xnoiquis 
of Montforrat was elected king of Macedonia 5 ViUelmrdouin, marshal of 
Bomania, and his nepliew, prinoe of Boinania. TI 10 count of Blois received 
the Asiatic provinces. There were dukes of Athens and Naxos, counts of 
Oephalonia, and loi’ds of Tliebea and of Corinth. A new B'ranoe, with all 
its feudal oustoms, arose at the eastern end of Europe. Members of the 
Comnenus family, however, managed to keep several portions which they 
divided into ijrinoipalitiea — Trehizond, Napoli of Argolis, Epirus and Nicaa, 
But the crusaders were too few to hold their conquest long. In 1261 this 
Latin Empire fell to pieces. But, up to the end of tlie Mid^e Ages and tho 
conquests of the Turks, tliere still subsiated in certain parts of Groeco 
remnants of tiie feudal prinoipalities so strangely oatablislied by the Erenqh 
in the ancient land of Miltiaoea and Leonidas.t 

The establi^ment of the Latins in Constantinople was tho important 
though unlooked-for issue of tho Fifth Crusade ; but their dominion lasted 
only ^fty-seven years. Tho history of that period forms a part of the 
nnmUs of tlie Lower Emxure, and not of the holy wars. But wo may re- 
mark, goDorally, iliat in a very few years fortune ocased to smilo on the 
conquerors. Their arrogant and cnoroaohing temper awolcened the jeal- 
ousy of tlie king of Bulgaria. The iieroe mountaineers, who liad so often 
insulted the majesty of me Koman Emxnre, now redeemed themsolves from 
the sin of rebellion, by ceaselesa war on tlie usurpers of tlioir former inosier’s 
^rone. Tho change of the Greek ritual into the sorvioo of the Latin oliurch, 
was a subject of perpetual murmur and disoontent. Tho feudal code of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem was violouily noosed on the people, in utter con- 
tempt of timiv inouners and opinions. The Greeks, too, wore not admitted 
into any xdnees of coiiAdonoo fii the goyernmont, and the nobility gradually 
retired from Constantiuople, and associated tliomselyes with tho x^rincos of 
tlie deposed royal family. Several of those piinoos formed states out of tho 
ruins of the ompre, and Hiohoel Fahoologus, tlio emperor of Nioccu, dosoond- 
out of Lascaris, eou-ln-law of the usurper Alexius, had the glory of rooover- 
ing the throne of the Cmsars, and of finally expelling tlie usurpers from 
Constantinople. On tlic Asiatio side of tho Bosporus tho Latins never had 
much power. 

Tho jealousy whioli Genoa entertained of her great rival, yonico, was 
one of the most ootlve oausea of the fall of the Latin Empire. In tho eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, eommoroiol conoossions had often purohased for Con- 
stantinople the military and naval aid of tho sovereign of the Adriatic $ and 
at the time of the Fifth Crusade, the ompiro appeared to acknowledgo tlie 
equally of tho republic. The imperial tliroue gained tho friendship of 
otiier Italian piinoea, and the Fisaus os well as the Venetians had dmost 
unlimited commerce with tlie Grecian states. Eaoli of those allies had its 
church and its exohango in Coustantinoxde ; its consuls clooided Iho cansos 
of their respective citizens, and botii nations enjoyed the rare and blessed 
privilege of exemption from payment of public taxes. In tho middlu of the 
twelftli century, Genoa had obtaumd oommeroial immunltioa \ but it docs 
not appear that they were so extensive as those wliioli had been acceded to 
the Venetians and Pisans. When the crusaders captured Conslautinoplo, 
the oommeroe of the Blaolc Sea was open to tho Venetians, a oommorco, 
which before that event had only been suglitly enjoyed by the Ilalians, The 
Genoese, alarmed at the maritime progress of the Venetians, took up arms 
against them ; fortune befriended the inferior power, and in tho year 1216 
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a treaty was concluded, whereby the Genoese were confirmed in the com- 
mercial privilegofl which tliey had enjoyed under the Greek emperor. But 
the political situation of tlie Venetians oontinued a great source of superi- 
ority, and their rivals incited and assisted the Gree^ to throw off the Latin 
yoke, and recapture Byzanliiun.o 


BBSUItTB OF THIS FIirXH OaUSAUB 

An old empire which moulders away, n. new empire ready to eink into 
ruins — such ore tlie pieturos that this orusado presents to ua ; never did any 
opooh offor greater exploits for odmiraidon, or greater troubles for eommis- 
eration. The Greeks, a degenerate nation, honoured their misfortunes by 
no virtue ; they had neither sullioient courage to prevent the reverses of 
war, nor sufficient rcei^atioii to support them, when reduced to despair, 
they showed some little valour $ but tiiat valour was imprudent and hlmd ; 
it precipitated tliem into now calamities, and procured tlicm masters much 
more barbarous than those whose yoke they wore so eager to shake off. 
They had no leader able to govern or guide tliem { no sentiment of patriotism 
strong enough to rally thorn ; deplomble example of a nation left to itself, 
which has lost its morals, and has no ooniidonoe in its laws or its gov- 
ernment t Tho Franks had just the samo advantages over their enemies 
that tiio hnrbariana of tho uortli had over the Romans of the Lower Empire, 
In this tendblo oonilict, simplicity of manners, the energy of a new people 
for civilisation, tiio ardour for pillage, and tho pride of victory, were sure to 
prevail ovor the love of luxury, habits formed amidst corruption, and vanity 
which attaches importance to the most fidvolous things, and only preserves a 
gau^ resembloiico of Cruo gi'andeur. 

lliis spirit of oonquost, whloli axipeared so general among the knights, 
might favour tiio expedition to Constantinople t but it was injurious to the 
holy war, by turning the orusaders aside from the essential object of the 
crusade, liie heroes of this war did nothing for the deliveranoe of Jerusa- 
lem, of whicli tlioy constantly spoke in their letters to the pope. The oon- 
quost of Byzantium, voiy far from being, as tho knights believed, the road 
to the lancf of Christ, was but a now obstacle to the taking of tlio Holy City ; 
tlioir imnrudeiit ox^iloits placed tlio Christian oolonies in greater peril, and 
only onaod in ooinplctoly subverting, without replacing it, a power which 
might have served as a barrior against the Saracens, To recapitulate in a 
few words our opinion of tho events and conseguonoes of this crusade, 
we must say that tiie spirit of ohivaby and tho spirit of oouquest at first 
gave birth to wonders, out that they did not suffloe to mointain the orusa- 
dora in tlioir poBsoBslons. Tho orusaders evinced a profound contempt for 
the Greeke, whoso alliance and support they ought to hare been anxious to 
seek ; they wished to reform manners and alter opinions, a much more 
dilfioult tnslc than tiie conquost of an empire, and only met with enemies in 
a country that miglit liave furnished them with useful allies. 

Wo may add that tho policy of the holy boo, which at first undertook to 
divert tho Latin warriors from tlio expedition to Constantinoul^ became, in 
tho ond, one of tlio greatest ohstaclos to the preservation of their conquests. 
Tho counts and barons, who roproaohocl thomselvoe with having failed in 
obedience to tho sovereign pontiff, at length followed scrupulously his 
iustruotions to procure by their ai'ius the s^missionof the Greek church, 
the only condition on wliich the holy father would pardon, a war oommenoed 
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In opposition to liis ooinmiuids. To obtain liis forgiveness and Approbation, 
they employed violence against adiiam and heresy, and lost their conquest 
by endeavouring to justify it in the eyes of the sovereign pontiff. The pope 
himself did not obtain that wliioh he so ardently desired. The union of the 
Greek and Roman ohurohes ooold not possibly be effected amidst the terrors 
of vlotory and the evils of war i the arms of the conquerors had less power 
than the anathemas of the church, to brii^ back the Groeke to the worship 
of the Latins. Violence only served to irritate men’s minds, and oonsum- 
mated the rupture, instead of putting an end to it. The remembrance of 
peYseovitlonB and outrages, a reoipro<m contempt, on implacable hatred arose 
and became implanted between the two creeds, and separated tliem forever. 

History oanuot a^rm that this crusade made ^reat progress in the oivUi- 
sation of Europe. The GreeJm had preserved the i urisprudenoe of J ustlnian j 
the empire possessed wise regulainona upon the levying of imposts and the 
administration of the publlo revenues; but tho Latins disdainou these monu- 
ments of human wisdom and of tlie experience of many ages ; they coveted 
nothing the Greeks possessed but their territories and tlreir wealui. Most 
of the idiiglits took n pride in tlieir ignorance, and amongst ilio spoils of 
Constantinople, attached no value to the ingenious produolions of Greece. 
Amidst the conflagrations that consumed fhe mansions and palaoes of the 
capital, they bdiela with indifference large and valuable libraries given up 
to tiie flamoB. We may add that the necessity for both conquerors and oou- 
quered of intercommunication must have oontributed to the spreading of tlie 
Latin language among the Greeks, and that of tho Greeks among tlie Latins. 

ThecruesSers, however, profited by several useful inventions, and trans- 
mitted them to Idieir compatriots; (md the fields and gardens of Italy and 
France were enriobod by some plants tiU that time imKuown in tho West. 
Boniface sent into ills marquisate some seeds of maize, which had never 
before been oultivated in Italy ; a publio document, wbioh still exists, attests 
tlie gratitude of the people of Montferrat. The magistrates received the 
innocent fruits of victory with ^rcat solemnity, and, upon their altars, called 
down A blessing upon a production of Greece, that > 7 ould one day constitute 
the wealth of the plains of Italy. 

Flandei's, Champagne, and most of tlie provinoes of France, wliioh had 
sent their bravest warriors to the onisade, fruitlessly lavished their popula- 
tion and their treasures upon the conquest of Byzantium. Wo may sny that 
these intrepid fighters gamed nothing by this wonderful war, but tlio glory 
of having given, for a moment, masters to Constantinople, and loros to 
Greece. And yet these distant conquests, and this new empire, which 
drew from Fraiioo its turbulent and ambitious princes, must have been 
favourable to the French monarchy. Philip Augustus must have been pleased 
by the absence of the great vassals of the crown, and had 1*608011 to learn 
with jo^r that the count of Flanders, a troublesome neighbour, and a not very 
BubmisBive voasal, had obtained an empire in tlio East. The French mcn- 
aroh^ thus derived some advantage from this onisade ; but tlio republic of 
Yenioe profited much more by it. Tills republic, which sonroely poasessed a 
population of two hundred tnousaiid souls, and had not the power to make 
its authority respected on the continent, in the first place, made use of tlie 
arms of the oinisaders, to subdue oiUes, of which, witiiout their assistance, 
she could never have mode herself mistress. By the oonmiest of Constan- 
tinople, slie enlarged her credit and her commerce in the East, and brought 
under her laws some of the richest possessions of Uie Greek emperors. 
She increased the reputation of her navy, and raised herself above all tlw 
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inaiitiine nations of Europe. Xho VenDtlana never neglected the interests 
or glory of tlieir own oountry, whilst tlie Frenoli knights sooroely ever 
fought for any object bub iiorsonal glory and their own ambition. Of her 
new possessions in tlio East, Venioe only retained suoli os she judged neces- 
sary to tlio prosperity of hor oommeroo, or the inointonanco of her marin&.d 


THH OHILDBEN'b 0BUBA1>S (1212 A.D.) 

Some of the best witnesses for tlie history of the Middle Ages afdrm 
that, seduced by the preaohing of fanatics, the ohildren of France and 
Germany, about the year 1212, thought themselyeB authorised by heayen 
to attempt tiie rescue of the Sex3ulehre, and 
ran about the country, crying, **Lord Jesus 
Christ, reatoiQ tliy otosb to us.” Hoys and 
girls stole from their homes, **no bolts, no 
bars, no fear of fathers or love of mothers, 
oould hold them bade,'* and the number 
of youdiful oonvoi'ts was tiiirty thousand* 

They were organised by some fanatical 
wretches, one of whom was taken and 
hanged at Cologne. Tlie ohildrou drove 
across Franco, and over the Alps; tlioso 
who survived tliirst, Imngor, and heat, pre- 
sented tliomsdlves at the gates of the sea- 
ports of Italy and the south of l^'&noe. 

Many wore driven back to their homes i 
but Bovon largo shixis full of them went 
from Marseilles} two of the vossels were 
wrecked on the isle of St. Potor, tiie rest 
of tlio ships wont to Bougie and Alexan- 
diia, and the masters sold tlio ohildren 
to daverv. Theso singular events are 
mentioned by four oontomporary writers. 

(1) Alborio, monk of Trois Fontaines, in 
his chronicle. (2) Godfrey of St. Panta- 
loon, in his annals. The editor cites in his 
margin a Belgio dironido as a testimony. 

(8) Sioard, bishop of Cromona. (4) M. 

Paris. Roger Baooii, who ilourisiiod in 
tho middle of the thirteenth century, dius 
speaks of the Crusade of GiiUdren : ** ihr- 
am vidiatis mt audiaMa pro oerto (mod 
^ueri d$ regno JB*ran(Aa aemel oaoiwrebant 
tn infinita multitnidine post quondam ma- 
ligivwm hominemt ita quod neo a patribuat 
neo a nee <mvicia poterant detinerit 

et poaiti in nmihua at Saraaenia reddiH, at non awU adhuo 64 onnV* 
Honest Fuller says : “ This crusade was done bv tho iusdnot of tlie devil, 
who, as it were, desired a cordial of children’s Mood, to comfort his weak 
stomach, long cloyed with murdering of men.” ^ 

Tins expedition beyond the seas, undertaken about 1212, and composed 
entirely of ohildren, if not one of tho most striking events of the Crusades, 
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certainly appears not one of the least extraordiniuy, Whoever is iwquaiiitod 
-vvilh tlio tnste of the Middle Agee for the marvellous, and has only read the 
incomplete aoooimt of tlie modem historians of the Crusades, is at first tempted 
to range this expedition among fabulons adventures; and to procure it auy 
credit, it is necessary to produce evidences -worthy of our oonfidenoe. 

With regard to the date, contemporary historians all place this crusade 
under fiio year 1212, or 1218 at the latest. It is only by an error very easy 
to be leaonoiled, that others advance it twelve years, or put it back ten. As 
to the places that witnessed tlie birtli and growtli of suoh an enterprise, it 
appears that the eruBoders belonged to two nations, and fomied two troops, 
whioli followed different routes ; one, leaving Germany, traversed Saxony 
and the Alps and arrived on the shores of tho Adriatic Sea ; Prance fur- 
nished the others, who, after collecring in the environs of Paris, orossod 
Giirgmidy, and arrived at Marseilles, tho plaoe of embarkation. Prestiges, 
fanatioisin, tlie annouiioement of prodigies, woi'o all employed to rouse tlio 
youtli of these countries and put them in motion. It wus reported, accord- 
ing to Vinoont do Beauvais, that the Old Man of tho Mountain, who was 
accustomed to educate artaaidea from the tendorost age, detained two clerks 
oaptives, and would only grant them their liberty upon condition iliat they 
brought him back some young boys from Prance. The opinion then was, 
tliat these diildrcii, dooeived by fiUsc visions, and sodueed oy tlio promises 
of these two clerks, marked themselves with the sign of tho cross. 

The promoter of the ovusode in Germany was a certain Nicholas, a Oetman 
by nation. « This multitude of children,” says Bosarre, wei-e persuaded 
by tho help of a false revelation, that the drought would be so great that 
year that the abysses of the sea would be dry; and tliey wont to Genoa, witli 
the intention of passing over to Jerusalem, across tho arid bed of tho Modi- 
terronean.” Tho composition of these troops corrospoiided with the moans 
employed to seduce them. There were ohildren of all ages and oonditions, 
and of both sexes j some of them were not more tlioii twelve years old; they 
set out from villagea and towns, without leaders, without guides, witliont 
provisions, and wi0i empty purses. It was in vain their parents or friends 
thought to dissuade tliom by showing tliem Uio folly of suoh an expedition ; 
the captivity to which tliey condemned them redoubled their ardour ; break- 
ing tlirough doors, or opening themselves passages through walls, th(^ 
succeeded in escaping, and wont to rojoin thou respeotwo bands. If 
they wore questioned upon tlie object of their voyage, they answered thot they 
were going to visit tlie holy places. Although a pilgriinngo ooinmencod 
under such auspices, and stained -with all sorts of excesses, must liavo been 
an obioct of scandal rather tlian of edification, there wore people senseless 
enoug i to see in it an aot of tlio oll-poworful God; men and women quitted 
their houses and their lands to join those vagabond troops, believiiig they 
pursued the way of salvation ; others fuTnishod them with money and food, 
thinking they aided souls inspired by God, and guided by aentimonts of 
divine piety. The pope, when infonued of their prooeedings, exohumod, 
with n groan : ” These ohildren reproach us witli oeing buried in sleep, 
whilst they are flying to the defence of tlie Holy Land. If some few of 
the clergy, endowed with a little foresight, openly blamed tliis expedition, 
their oeUBures were at once attributed to motives of avarice and inorodnUty *, 
and, in order to avoid imbUo contempt, wisdom and prudence were con- 
demned to silence. 

The event, however, proved that all which wan undertakes wltliout 
employing the balance of reason and earnost reflection, does not come to 
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a fortunate isBue; “for soon,” says Bishop Sioard, “this multitude eutirelv 
disappeared : quasi miversa** But \re must oarefuUy distinguish 

between the fate of the (jennan and that of the French crusaders, (d^ough 
a part of tlie latter directed tlieir oour^ toimds Italy. It required nothing 
beyond wearing tlie cross to bo admitted into the crusade \ if Ihe watchf lu 
care of princes and pi'elates in expeditious directed by eoolosiastionl and 
secular power oould not suooeed in excluding from them men of bad morals, 
what sort of people must have been mixed mth a host got together without 
tire least care, ana under tlm eye of no superior intelligence, the greater part 
of whom fled, like tlie prodigal son, from tlie paternal dw«^ing, in order to 
give tiiemselvoa up, without restraint, to their vicious inolinations ? The 
acoount of Godfrey the Monk, tlioreforo, does not at all astoiiish \ib when ho 
says tlmt tliieves insinuated tliomsolves among the German inlgrims, and 
disappeared after having plundered them of tlieir bagga^ and the gifts ilie 
fnitliiul liad bestowed ui)on tliem. One of tliese tliieves, being recognised at 
Cologne, ended his days on the raok. 

To tills first misfortune a crowd of evils qnick^ suooeodod, the necessary 
result of the wont of foresight of the orusaders. The fatigue of a long jouiv 
ney, heat, cliaeoao, and want, swept away a great number of tliem. Of those 
who arrived in Italy, some, dispersing themselves oyer tlie oountiy, and 
plundered by the inhabitants, wore reduced to servitude; others, to tlie 
amount of seven thousand, presented themselves before Genoa. At first tihe 
senate gave thorn permission to remain six or sevoii days in the oityj; but 
rofieoting afterwards upon Uie folly of tlie expedition, leEuring that suoli a 
multitude Avould produce famine, and, above all, apprehending diet EVed- 
erioh, who was tlien in a state of rebellion against tlio holy see and at war 
witli Genoa, might take advantage of the oiroumstonoo to excite a tumult, 
tiiey ordered tlie crusaders to depart from tho oity. Some, finding their 
error, turned back towards thoir own oomitry again; and tliese orusaders, 
who had been seen advancing hi numerous troops, and singing auimating 
songs, rotunied singly, I'obbod of everything, walking barefooted, under- 
going tho pangs of hunger, and subjected to die sooffs and derision of the 
popiuatioii of tho cities and countries they passed through; it is not to be 
woiidei'od at, tliat in such oirouinstanoos many young gins lost tlio ohostity 
wliioli had been their oriiamont in their homes. 

The orusaders from Franco oxxierionood a nearly similar fate; a very 
slender portion of thorn rotumod ; tlie rest either perished iu the waves or 
became an objoob of spooulatioii for two Marseilles merchants. Hu^li 
Ferrers and William Porous, so wore tliey named, carried on a trade with 
tlio Sarncona, of which tUo sale of young hoys formed a considerable brauoli. 
No oxiportunity for an ndvautageous i^oulation oould be more favourable; 
they onpred to transport to tho Rost all tlio pilgrims who arrived at Mar- 
seillos, witliout any kind of charge for the voyage ; assigning piety os the 
motive for this act of generosity. This proposition was joyfully aeooptod ; 
and seven vessels, laden with these pilgrims, set sail for the ooaat of Syria. 
At tho end of two days, when tlie slups were off tho Isle of St. Poter, noni* 
tho Book of tlie Hocluso, a violent tempest arose, and tlie sea swallowed up 
two of tliem, witli all tlie passongorB on board. Tho otlier five arrived at 
Bougie and Alexandria, and tho young orusaders were all sold to the Saracens 
or to slave-moroliants. Tho caliph bought forty of tliem, all of whom were 
in orders, and onusod them to bo brought up with great care iu a place set 
apart for the purpose ; twelve of tho others perished, as martyrs, being un- 
willing to renounce thoir religion. None oi the clerks purohassd by tho 
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calipli) aooording to the aooount of one of them '\vho afterwards obtained his 
liberty, embraced the worship of Mohammed; all faithful to the religiou of 
tlieir fatliers, practised it conetantiy in tears in slavery. Hu^ and WUUam, 
having at a later period formed the prajeot of asBossinatiug Frederiok, were 
discovered, and perished in an iguominious mauner^ with tliroe Sarooens, 
their aooompUces, receiving, in this miserable end, the wages due to thedi 
treachery. 

Pope Gregory IX afterwards oaiisod a ohnroh.to be built in the island of 
St. Peter, in nonour of those who wore ehipwreoked, and instituted twelve 
canondiips to provide for the duties of it. In the time of Alberio the spot 
was still pointed out where the badles oast up by the waves were buried. 
As for the omsaders who aurvived so many colamitles, and remained in 
Europe, with the exception of some old and infirm persons, the pope would 
uot rdease ^ein from their vows; tliey were obliged either to perform the 
pilgL’lmage at a maturer ago> or to rQ<^in it by ohna. 

Such was tiio issue of tiiia orusade, so justly designated by two ohionicles, 
exptdiiio mgaivrias taptdiiio deriioria^ 

Two facts strike us as exti'aordiuaiy in this aooount ; the condition at- 
tached by the Old Man of tlie Mountain to the liberty of the olork of whom 
Vincent de Beauvais speaks, and the tirade in children oarriod on by the mor* 
chants of Marseilles. Upon the first point wo oan offer nothing but tiie 
opinion received among tlie nations of mo West. It was generally believed 
in the thirteenth ooutu^, that tlie Old Man of the Mountain kept up a eon- 
nootion with Christian Europe ; several prlnoos were oven aeousod of having 
hod recourse to the daggers of his A&^assins to got rid of their onomies. 
h'redorick mceived ambassadors from him m Bioily. Rogor Baoou com* 
plains bitterly of the fasoinations secretly omifioyod by ilio Saracens to 
aeduoe the young servants of Christ; the name of AssossinR had already 
passed into tiio vulgar tongue in the tiiirteenth century, and was tlie object 
of general terror. In spite, tlion, of the opinion of some critics, a more ex- 
tended examination is necessary, before wo rejeot the aooount of Vinoont do 
Beauvais. As to the trade in young boys, that is not at all a new faot; 
many traoes of it are found mucili antorior to this period. The Greeks imd 
Venetians prootiaed it openly enough. Pope Zadiorins repurohased, in 748, 
many Christian slaves, who had been taken away from Romo by Venetian 
merohonts ; the people of Verdun, as witnessed by Liutprand, wore about to 
sell to the Arabs of Spain some young boys they had mutilated, and who 
were to serve ns guards to the women of seraglios. Besides, tire fate of the 
young orusadore who embarked at MorBeillos, and found degradation and 
slavery instead of tlie sacred soil promised to their blind aonl, is attested by 
two contemporary writers, wortliy of perfect oonfldonoo : Thomas de Ohainpre 
and Roger Baoon.o 


THIS SIXTH CHVBAUE (1217-1229 A.D.) 

The successful heroism of the French adventurers before Oonstanti- 
nople alarmed the Mussulmans, and Saphedin hod gladly coiioluded a treaty 
for six years* peace with the Christians. Palestine soon again booamo tiie 
theatre of ambition and of glory, Alraerio and his wifo died, and Mary, 
the daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Tyre, was the new ideal queen of 
•Terusalom, while Hugh do Lnelgnan, son of Almerio l)y his first wife, was 
proclaimed king of Cyprus, ifiigli had married Uio princess Alice, half 
sister of the young queen, and daughter of Heniy count of Champagne, and 
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Isabellft. Thei'0 'vraa not at that tima any nobleman of lule or influence in 
Palestine capable of governing the state i and the eoolesiosticU and civil 

g otentatea resolved wat ^ Philip Augustus of France should provide a 
usband for Mary. Philip Augustus flxed his eyes on Jean de Brienne, 
son of the count of Brienne in Champagne. Though the eovereicnty over 
Jeimsolem ^ras titular^ yet the oomiiiand of tlte Christian amy in Palestine, 
and tlie possession of a young queen so desirable as the ambassadors painted 
tile dau^iter of Almerio, were oirQumstanoes so flattering to the ima^pnation 
of an aspiring cavalier, tliat Jean de Brienne reoeived 
the gift with joy j and the deputies ■wero dismissed \ I ^ 

with the promise tiiat in two years he would join them i /, 

in Pfdestiue with a powerful band. The truoo of six 
yeai's was on the point of expiring, and Saphediii offered 
to renew it, and to resign to the regency any ton oastles 
or towns they might soloot, to he lelaiued by tliem in 
perpetuity it tlio Saracens broke tiieir faith. The 
kniglita of St. Jolin, and those of the Teutonic order, 
argued strenuously for the aooeptaiice of this offer $ 
but the spirit of party was always the enemy of Pal- 
estine, and the Templars and olorgy doolared for war. 

At the appointed time Joan de Brienne arrived 
at Aore \ the next day ho received the hand of Mary, 
and shortly aftenvara was crowned, and roooived the 
oaths of ailogiaiioQ of the barons. Only tlirae hun- 
drad knlglits had partioh^ated in his liopos of restor- 
ing tiio fortunes of the Holy Land] for the enthusiasm 
and lovo of glory of the western oJiivoli^ wore di- 
verted into new channels. England ana Germany 
>rore toru hy internal disturbaiioas, the court of 
France was watching the turn of events, and Foi^e 
lunooent omployod &e ponitents in putting an end 
to the heresy of the AlbigoUses. The destroyers of 
heretics and of infidels wore alike praiseworthy \ and 
a orueode into the eoutii of France was less dan- 
gerous than a voya^ to Syria. From these 
various oausos the Mussulmans in Asia were 
forgotten or disregarded.^ As peace had been 
refused, Sapliedin marched au army to tire 
country round Tiipolis. The king displayed 

his vfilour in many n floroo encounter $ and though he never oonqueied hie 
foes, yet lie broke tiie impression of the enemy, and saved his states from 
utter anniiiilation. Ho foresaw tiio approaching ruin of the hdy cause; 
every day the Soraoons made some acquisition; and tlie Latin barons, 
by every opportunity, and for oveiy pretext, returned to Europe. He 
wrote, therefore, to the pope that the kingdom of Jerasalem consisted only 
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^According to ITclIor's/ >Far, '^Popo Innooenl III, having lately .loaraed tho tzlok of 
omploylng tlie ni'iny of pllffriins In byo^oivloo^ began now to eet up a tmdo thereof. He levied 
ft groat nutnbci (n cruaftilors, whom he eenl ngftlnet tlio Alblgonses |n XTonce. Those wen 
reputed herotlos, whom Ills hollncBa intended hi root out with all oruelty, tliftt good shepherd 
knowing no other way to bring homo a wnuderlng sheep than hy worrying him to death. He 
freely and fully proiuiaed tho undoitakei’s tho soTf-samo XHtrdona and mdiugeno6B ns he did to 
thoso who went to oonquor tho Holy Land ; and very oonsolonably requeetM thdi aid only for 
forty diurs, hoping to chop up those AlblgensoB at a hit. The jplaoa being neoreri Uie seryioo 
shorter, the workioBs, tho wages tho same with Ute voyage Into Syria, many entered themselves 
lu Uila employment, and notieoted Uie other.'* 
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of two or threo towns, and that fclie dvU wars hetwoen the sons of Saladin 
alone suspended its fato. 

Every project of ambition whioli the daring eenius of Grregory VII had 
formed was embraoed hv the ardent spirit of Xnnooent III. In raising a 
fabrlo of eaelesiastioal poliov on the mins of gospel liberty, the importance of 
guiding the military arm of Europe was not lost sight of. The commands of 
tile Vaiioon were hurled upon everv part of Europe, calling men to oxtermi^ 
nate inddelity. The proteotiou of St. Peter was promised to ilie families and 
fortunes of the pilgrima. They who Imd hound themaelves to usury were 
released from their oaths ; and secular power should compel tlio Jews to remit 
their olaims. The indulgences were revoked which had been granted to 
those who quitted their homes in. order to exterminate heresy in Provence, 
and Infidditj in Spain* 

Among those who most loudly and snocossfully pleaded the cause of 
religion was Robert de Courgon i a maji inferior in talents and consider- 
ation to St. Bernard, hut whose fanaticism was as fervent as that of Peter 
and Eulk. By parentage and birth he was an Englishman; but ho hod 
been educated in the university of Pari^ and in ilmt famous seat of learning 
had lived os a friend with a follow student, who afterwards sat in the ^apm 
ohair, under the titie of Pope Innocent III. The aBSOolaio of Ins holiness 
was promoted to various dignities in the elmroh $ his talents for business 
were employed by Innocent in olerioed embassies, and his abilities as a publio 
orator were matured under the care of Fulk de NeuUly. Ho was the papal 
legate in France, and after iiaving appeased the foreign and internal distrao- 
tions of that kingdom, he quitted Paris iu 1216, desoonded by tbo ivay of 
Burgundy to the southern provinces, left no quoi’ter of tho south luivislted ; 
and then, after having toaversed mth speed and buooosh the westoni 

E rovinoes, the saint-errant returned to tho oapilal. Twenty years before ho 
ad preaohed the same theme to the same people, os the humole uesistant of 
Fulk. Clad in the Roman purple, and armed witii tiie authority of tho vioar 
of Jesus Christ, tho cardinal gave every possible digulty to tho ofiioo of mis- 
sionary. But his prudence kept not pace witli his aonl, for, like Peter tho 
Hermit, he admitted every one to take tlie oross. Women, ohildreu, tho old, 
the blind, the lame, tiie lepers, all were enrolled in the saorod militia. The 
multitude of tho orusadora was innumerable, and tlie voluntary offerings of 
money which was put into the charitable boxes in tlie ohurolies were immonso. 
Philip Au^stus contributed tho fortietii part of his revenues ; and it is singu- 
lar tnat tins money was to be employed for purposes of tiio holy war, agree* 
ably to the dirootions of tlie kings and barons of France and England. But 
the alms of the people of France were not applied exolusivoly to saored pur- 
Robert de Oour^n avqb openly convicted of pooulation, and his papal 
friend was obliged to remit his own dignity, and intercede witli tlio Frenoli 
prelates, in order to save tho legate from punishment. 

The pope, treading in the steps of his predecessors, convoked a genoral 
oounoil for the purpose of ohastising vice, condemning lierosy, and of induc- 
ing the princes and people to uudert^ce the sacred expediUou. In the month 
of November, 1216, the religious and politicfll authorities assembled in the 
church of tlie Latoran, and tne ^reatueas of their number, and their exalted 
rank, testify the zealous preaching of the pope’s legates. All the clergy 
(except those who were crusaders) were for throe years to coiitributo 
we twentieth part of their eoolesiastloal revenues; tournaments during the 
three vears of the orusade were forbidden, lest the repreBentallon of war 
should draw men’s attention from war itself. Civil dissensions were to ho 
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suspended, and peaoe was to reign in the Christian world during all tiie time of 
the holy contest. 

The necessity of extirpating heresy, and quelling rehellion in. the south 
of Prance, was the pretenoe of the Frenoh king for not einbiiioing the cru- 
sade. The emjperor Frederick H i^emained to establish his autliority in 
Apulia and SiciW, and to odvonoe tiie favourite 
project of himself and family, and of making Italy 
^e seat of the empire of the West.^ The Hunga- 
rians who had been the scourge of the drat oriisaders, 
took tiie lead on tills oocaslon. Their ^g, i^drew, 
incited by tiie example of his mother Margaret, the 
wish of his fatiier, and certain political oonsidera- 
tions, made a vow to march to Jerusalem. The 
dukes of Austria and Bavaria, and indeed all tlio 
eoolesiastioal and secular potentates of lower Ger- 
many, joined their forces to those of the monarch. 

The united oi'iny mtu'olied to Spalato. The ships 
of Venice, and other ports of the A^atio, trans- 
ported them to Cyprus ] and after having enjoyed 
for a while the pleasures of an island consoorated 
to Venus, the holy warriors sailed for and arrived at 
Acre, in company with fresh crowds of orusaders 
from Marseilles, Genoa, and Broudaslum. The 
Mussulman powers wore nstonislied at, and unpro- 
vided for this sudden and large roinforoement of 
tiie Latins. Tho sons of Saphedin were the lords 
of Syria, while Saphedin himself, retired from the 
constant toils of royalty, was oontented with tiie re- 
spect of tho army and people in times of ^flioulty 
and danger. The Saracens pressed to the country 
about Nablus, but not in suffloiont numbers to 
meet tlio new orusaders, who ravaged the country 
and slew tiioueands of their foes. But they did not 
oonfiuo their orueltios to the infidels. The soil of 
Palestine, in the year in which the present cru- 
saders landed, had boon loss prod^tivo than in 
most seasons ; tlie soldiers had carried thither no provisions, and when not 
engaged in distaut oxoursions into the enemy’s teiTitorles, they took tho 
shorter course of robbing the private and religious houses of the Latins 
and Syrians. 

Pious oxevoieos, however, re-establishodl order. The eoolesiastioal chief of 
tlie Latin Ohiistians led the army in religious procession across the river 
of Kislion, to the vnlloy o£ Jezrool. They bathed in. the Jordan, made their 
pilgrimage to the Lake of Gonnesarot, o^ervod with devout awe ^e seenos of 
various iniraolos performed by Christ, and returned to Aore. But they soon 
repaired tiioir wasted slrongtii, and trod with holy rovorenoo tiie road to tho 
soeno of tlio transfiguration. The ascent to Mount Tabor, however, was 
difficult s and the summit was defended by a strongly garrisoned tower. 
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> Tho pono and emporov woro strufj^lInK for aupromnoy, and tho ounnlng pontiff thought ho 
oonld gel rl(f of his rival by oommandlng him to take tJio oroos ; and suoh woa the stats of the 
dinoB tlinl Erodorlok would not liavo boon oonsldored a Christian If ho had refused, Voltaire ie 
Btwlitp, jlU kwa« pttr politiqw par. il dtgira h 
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Attached os mnoh to pilgrimap'es na to war, the onisaders went in iioly order 
to Tyre and Sidon j but tlio inolemenoy of the season drove them into dis^ 
ordeX) and the Saracens made dreadful havoc on their divided parties. 
The Chrietiane eeparated for the remainder of the winter. The kings of 
Cyprus and Hungary repaired to Tripolis; and if the people were sieved 
at ^e death of the lormei of these piwoes, their feelings were quiokly cmanged 
into indignation against the latter. Neither the entreaties nor the tlu'eats 
of the clergy oould peraiinde tlie unstable Andrew to remain in Palestine. 
Taking with him most of his soldiers and stores^ he traversed Armenia and 
the Greek Empire, and at last returned to his Icin^om, which had been so 
deeply exhausted by this expensive expedition, wat it did not for years 
recover its pristine strengtli. 

The king of Jerusalem, the duke of Austria, and the master of the Hos- 
pltallers, took up a strong position on the plains of Cmsarea. The Templars, 
the Teutonic knights, and Walter d*AveBnes, occupied Mount Caiinel, and 
their station was defended by a tower whioli the Templars had formerly 
erected, for the defence and protection of tho Jerusalem pilgrims. In the 
spring of the following year Uioy were joined by new and zeiuous orusaders 
from the north of Germany. Oologna hod boon the rendezvous, and nearly 
tlu*ee hundred vessels sailed from tlie Rhino. Many of the ships wore 
wrecked by idle violence of Urn autumnal winds, and the ronmindor anchored 
off ihe Portuguese shore. By the aid of tlio Germans, the queen of Portugal 
took Aleaoer from the Moors. Oonsolonoe and valour would bo oqually sat- 
isfied by the slaughter of Saracens, in whatever country Uiey might be. 
As soon os the Cologne reiuforoemenbs arrived, tho oliiofs ossomblod in 
Qouncll, and It was agreed tliat siege siiould be laid to Domlotto, which was 
looked upon as the key of EgVpt. A voyage of tv few dtws brought tlve 
Christian army within sight of Damietta. Tlie catapults and ballisto) shook 
the walls of the citadel to their foundations, and the garrison was happy in 
eunonderinff to the disoretion of the hesiogors. 

Before the joy of the Christians had subsidod, news urrivod of the death 
of Sapbedln. The power of his house had lately been strengtlioned by 
tho death of tlie sultan of Mosul, tho last groat supporter of tho name of the 
atabegs. But Saphedin did not live to oomploto the addition of all Mosul to 
his empire of Daniasous aud Egypt. Tlio brother of Saladin has been vari- 
ously represeubed, aooording to the differont foolings with whioh he was re- 
garded. But the orusaders had such a limited knowledge of oriental affairs, 
uiat their inveotives cannot be opposed to tlie reputation which he acquired 
for virtue and ability. His second sou, Ooradin, the prince of Sym and 
Palestine, did not proclaim the doabli of his father till ho liadsoourod himself 
in tlie possession of the royal coffers. Discoid aud rebollion wore universal 
througliout Egypt, when tlio news arrived of the death of Saphodin j and his 
Ron luwnil, lord of tliat country, was oompolled to fly into Arabia for protec- 
tion from his mutinous xieqple. 

After the surronder of the oastie of Dauiietta, the acquisition of tlie 
city appeared so easy an aohievemont, that tlie besieging army sunk into 
inertness and dissoluteness. The sultan of Syria had antioipated the fall of 
Damiettft, tlie sultan of Egypt despaired of its defence, and no wisdom oould 
oaloulate tho magnitude of the effects whioh its capture might produce. 
Prudence suggested the policy of negotiation, and the Latins wore therefore 
offered the piece of tho true cross, the city of Jonisalom, and all tho prisoners 
in Syria^ and Egypt. The MussulmauR wore to rebuild tho walls of tho 
Baerod oity. Of tlie whole Iringdom of Palestine they only proposed to 
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retain tlie oastloB of ICui'alc and Moutroal) as iieoeseary for the safe passage 
of Meooan pilgrims and mero^nts. The evacuation of Egypt vas i£e 
e(^uivalent expected from the Ohristms for these important concessions. 

All the legitimate oonsequences of the Crusades >7ere at iJie command of 
the soldiers ol tlie cross. 'Jlie king, the French, the earl of Chester, and the 
Teutonic knights hailed with joy the prospect of the termination of the war. 
But Uie legato, tlie bishops, the Italians, the Tomplars, and Hospitallers wore 
deaE to counsels of moderation. They oontonded that no faith could be 
reposed upon tlie promises of inddels, unless peace ivas made at the point of 
A victorious sword. The siege liad already lasted seventeen months, and 
it would be disgraceful to fly irom l^ie prospect of aucoess. Unhappily 
for the geueral interests of the Ohrisdan cause, the mild suggestions of 
policy were disregarded amidst the olamours of thoughtless valour. Hos- 
tilities were rcoommonoed. The bosiogers interrupted all communication 
between the Egyptian army and the garrison of Damiotta. Resistance was 
fruitless, but tlio Mussulmans were too bravo and too proud to BUnender. 
The legate and the king assaulted the walls, and soon entered the city, with 
the same riithlcas feelings os had maddened the early crusaders, when they 
first leaped on the battlements of Jerusalem. 

But revenge sought its victims in vain. Daniietta was one vast charnel- 
house. Of a population, which at the beginning of the siege consisied of 
more than seventy thousand souls, three thousand only were the relios. 
The oonquorors marched through a pestilential vapour. The streets, the 
moaouos, and the houses wore strewn with dead bodies. From scenes of 
death the Christians turned to plunder. Damiotta was as rich a city as 
Ai^ in Islam, and the toriible auatliemaa of the legate could not prevent 
scu>appiY7prlat{aiz of Dominion over the place was ^von to the king 

of Jerusalem. The mdondid mosnuo was oonvorted into a Christian ohurob, 
and dedicated to the virgin and all the apostles. But the soldiers were soon 
compelled to return to the camp, for postilenoo was in the city. Life 
and liberty were granted to tlie sui’vlving Miissulranns, on their performing 
the horrid and nielanclioly task of cleansing the city from the remains S 
their relations aud friends. 

So groat was the terror which the loss of Damietta spread among the 
Mussuunans, that the fortress of Tonis Burrendorocl. By this aoquintion, 
the way into Falostino wae open. Bnt iustoad of urging their advan- 
tages, tlie army passed the winter in luxuiy and in discord, and in the spring 
more than luui of tlie soldiers returned to Europe. The power of tlie 
legate vme supremo, and tlio king of Jerusalem retired in disgust to Acre. 
The duke of Bavaria, and many knights from Ceriuany and Itidy, arrived, 
as soon as iho wSather would permit ^e passage ; but they disdained to 
submit to tlio command of a bishop, and Pelagius was compelled to solicit 
witli humility the return of the king. Jean do &'ionno reiioired to Damietta, 
and a council ivas held on the eubjeot of hostile operations. The obn- 
q^uest of Egypt ^vas resolved upon, and the army marched by the eastern 
Bide of tlie l^timite branch of the Nile, till their progress was arrested by 
the canal of Ashmun* On the southern side of that oanal the Mussulman 
forces were posted. Eveiw sultan of Syria hod sent assistance to their 
brother in the faith, and tap allied troops under Kamil could oope witli 
the Latins in the field. 

The sultan, however, would not trust his kingdom to Uio caprice of for-- 
tune. Ho offered poaoo to the Cliristians on nearly the same terms as those 
which had been proimsed previously to the last assault on Damietta. The 
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legate reftisod -vriUi indignation these noble offers ; but instead of orossing 
the oaual and giving the enemy battle, he remoined for more than a month 
inactive on his post expecting the unoonditlonal surrender of the sultan. 
During tliia time the Nile had rapidly inoreased in height. The Mua- 
Bulmans opened the sluices and inundated tlieir onem;yB comp. The 
Christians could neither advance nor retreat | and, to use the iiunible 
siinile of a Templar, tliey wore euolosed like a fish in a net. Wiieii the over- 
flowings of Uie Nile bad swept away all the tents and baggage, Pelaglus sent 
an embassy to the Mussulman camp, imploring a safe return to Acre, and 
offering to surrender Damietta and Tania to the Mussuhnaus. The distress 
of the Christian army was mitigated by the humanity of ICoinil. The king of 
Jerusalem was one of the hostages, and in an interview with the sultan, 
he wept for the miserahlo state of his army, “ Why do you weep ? " in- 
quired the snltau. “ I have reason to woei),” replied tlio king, for the 
people whom God has given into my charge, are perishing in tlie midst of the 
waters, or dying of Ininger.” The sultan shod tears of pity, and opened 
the Egyptian granaries for tlieir relief. When, after eight luouUis* possossioii 
by the Latins, Damietta wns delivered into tiio power of the Mussulmans, the 
hostages wero exchanged, and the Oludstian army retreated to the seaeoast, 
throuffli the road by[ which they had advanced in full confidonoo of viotoiy. 
The barons of Syria, and the military orders, rotirod to Acre ; and the 
volunteers returned to ISurope. 

The pope cast all the odium on tlie omporor Frederick, a iniui who had 
thrice sworn to redeem tlie Holy Laud, and liad oomnromised with his ooii- 
seienoe by merely sending soldiers and provisions. Frodoriok dospieed tlio 
thunders of the Yatioau} but although ue was not awed hy force, ho could 
not resist papal ortifloe. Honorlus soothed his instated mmd, and received 
him again ns a faiUiful son of tlio ohuroh. Hermann von Salza, nmstor of the 
Toutonio order, returiiod to Europe, and gave the emperor tlio liopo of being 
tlie redeemer of Palestine. Yolaiido, the daughter* of tlio king of Jorusalom, 
could easily bo obtained iu marriage, (uid her fathor would code his lights, 
whioh ho ivas wearied of endeavouring to oonvorfc into an actual and firm 
dominion. The emperor and tlie pope approved of this project. Frederick 
accepted from the king of Jorusnlom a reuuuoiatloii of all liis claims to 
the Holy Land, ns tho dowry of Yolando ; and he pledged his honour to the 
pope, the cardinals, ond^ tlio masters of tho Hospitallers and Teutonic 
Knirfits, that he would within two years travel with a powerful army into 
thelliaBb, and re-establish tho tlirono of Godfrey do Bouillon. For the sue- 
oeeding five years, rebellions in Italy, and the insarrootioiis of the Saracens 
in Siouy, detained the omporor from liis purpose. Honoriua did not live to 
witness the event of his exertions, but his BUocoBsor, Gregory IX, was equally 
furious in the cause. 

At the time appointed for the sailing of the expedition, Brundusium 
find its vicinity were crowded with soldiers. But tho lioats of summer de- 
stroyed the health of the people of the north; thousands died, and of tlioso 
who endeavoured to return to their homos, tho greatest part 2 }eri 6 hod through 
poverty or disease. Although the oinxioror did not esoapo tho common ill- 
ness, yet he embarked nt Brundusiuin. But after sailing for three days, 
additional infirmity oompollad liim to tetuni. Gregory inherited the papal 
virtiioa of violence and ambition; ho proiiouiioed a sontonoo of exoommunioa- 
tiou against tho omporor, for dooliniug to combat tho euomy of God.' 

A curfi at Faria, Inatcod of raadlng tlio bull from tho pulpit In tlio usual form, said to Uls 
lianBhtonei'B, "You know, my brothron, Uiat I am ordered to lulniinato an oxooiQinunloatlon 
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The thimdevs of tlie Vatiooa rolled again and again over the head of 
tlie emperor, hut the autlior of thorn suffered more than the object. The 
emperor sent troops into the popal territories, who ravaged the inarch of 
AnooJia, and the pati’imouy of St. Peter. Such of iJie Hospitallers and 
Templars (tlie firm friends of the pope) us had estates in the imperial domino 
ions in Italy, were plundered and dispoBsessod.^ The emperor heavily taxed 
his subjects, both oliurohmon and lnity,for the expenses ox the holy war. In 
defiance of Gregory's warnings against his entering on the crusade, till he 
should bo relieved irom the oensurea of the church, Frederiolc embarked at 


Hrundusium in August, 1228, and amved sliortly afterwards at Aero. The 
joy of the Christians at tlie arrival of the emperor was soon cheolced by letters 
wnioli the patriarch received from the pope, prohibiting the faithful from 
obeying a rebellious son of the ohurcb. The Teutonio knights feared no 
olorioal censures ; and at their hood, and of some other soldiers, the emperor 
quitted Acre, went to Joppa, and repau'cd the fortifications of that important 
city. He tlien made further advances towards Jerusalem. 

While mattoia were in this state, news was brought to the emperor of an 
effectual method whioli tho pouo had takeu of preventing him from ooniinu- 
ing the war in Palestine wim the cnomioB of Christ. Tlie pope's troops, 
of whom Joan do Brienno (the fathor>in>lBw of Fredoriok) was one of the 
chief oommandoi's, burned the imperial towns in Italy, imprisouod, tortured, 
and robbed tlie people. The duko of Spalato, tlie emperor’s lieutenant, had 
been unable successfully to resist, Uiongh the imperim army had been but 
litUe impaired by Frederick’s foreign expedition. These oiroumstanoes mode 
tlie emperor anxious to retuin to Europe ; a treaty was immediately signed. 
For ten years tho Christians and Mnssulmans were to live upon terms of 
brotherhood. Jornaaloin, Joppa, Betlilohom, Kaxaroth, and thoir appendagOB, 
were restored to tlio Ohrietians. The Holy Sopulolire likewise was given to 
them } and tlio people of botli religions might offer up their prayers in the 
idoeo of devotion, whioli tlie forinor oIoss oallod tho iomplo of Solomon, and 
tho lattor named tho mosque of Omar. The oddrosB of Frederiok more 
effectually promoted tho object of tho holy wars tlian the heroic fiunzy of 
Biohard ; many of the disasters oonsoquont on the battle of Tiberias were 
wiped away, and tho serious and habitual hopes of Europe, for a permanent 
sottlomont in Asia, seemed to ho realised. But the barons of the Holy 
Land, breathing interiiiiiiablo war, and soorotly envying superior genius, 
avowed indignation that a Christian sovereign should nooept tlie frionasliip of 
tlio iiifidolH. The patriarch and clergy hated an excommunicated ;^noe ; 
n man too who had given lloenoe to the Sainoons to adoro tliou' God in 
II Christian temple. With some appearonoe of reason, however, they con- 
tended that the treaty was not bmding on the Mussulmans while tlie 
approbation of the sultan of Damasous was withliold. But, despising tlie 
blood-ihirsiiuesB of the barons, and the cruel bigotry of the priests, Fred- 


erick nsserlod his royal prei^ogatives ; and, os he had acquired some of uie 
old possessions of the Bouillon family, ho avowed his intention of having 
the crown plaoed upon his head in tlie Holy City agreeably to constitutional 
fonns. 


against Frodorlok, I know not tlio mottvo. All tliat I know, Is, that tliom liaa boon a qnarrol 
botiToen thst prJnoo and tlie popo. God idono knowa who Is right. 1 Qxoonmnnloato hun who 
liaa InjuTod tho othor: and I abnolvo tho anHoi'er.'* Tlio ompoiwr Bont n prcBont to the preacher, 
bnt the pope and tlio king blornod Uilfi sally; U mativata siiaftant wna obliged to expiate hie fault 
by n oanonlonl ponanoo. 

^ Tho Boldlera employed on tliooo oacnsioiiR wora Sarooeus, sabjeots ol the omperor In Slolly. 
Like their master, aoi'ldcd the papal bolls. 
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Some personsi (UBooutentod Avith t}ie ooiulitlouB of tlie treaty, wislied to 
betray him into Uie hands of tlio eultaii of Egypt* The guilt of tins treachery 
lies between tlie Hospitallers and the Teiuplnrs* ICnmilread the letter which 
conveyed to him the newsj exclaimed to Iiia assooiatesi “ Soo tiie fidelity of 
these Christian dogs”; and desp&tohod a fiiond to Froderi^c 'witli the 

E which he Imd I'oooived. The emperor repaired to Jorusalom ; but uo 
1108 welcomed his approach. By the command of the patriarch no reli- 
giouB ceremonies were performed in the ohurohes during nis stay. Even 
the German prelates preferred their spiritual to their temporal cdiegiance ; 
and the emperor, aoeompanied only by his courtiers and the loutonio 
knights, went to tha oluiroh of the sepulchre. He boldly took the orown 
from the altar, and placed it on his own head, and Hermann von Salza pro- 
nounoed a laudato:^ oration. Orders were tlion given for the restoration 
of tlie city’s walls, and tlie emporor returned to Aoro. In tiiat oity too there 
was every demonstration of sorrow at his appearance. Moss was performed 
in seoiet ; the oliuroliea were deprived of their ornaments ; the bells wore 
not rung, and tlio dead wore interred witiiout any religious oeromouy. But 
by some well-measured acta of severity, a somblanoe ofinspoot was at leiigtli 
shown to the emperor ; and he tlien returned to Europe, leaving the priests 
and people to thank Heaven for Ms deportura. 

Few parts of the Crusades are more diffloult to imdoraiaiid, and to reduce 
into a clear and iutoUi|pble form, than the expedition of Frederiolc. He was 
vilified by tlie Templars and Hospitallers, and other friends of the pope ; 
and their narratives of events are more numerous tluvn tliose of the imperial 
party. Ho gained more for the Ohristians than any prince had acquired 
einoo the first establishment of tire kingdom ; and if the pope had not hated 
him worse than his holiness hated the Saracens, and thereby caused his 
return to Europe, there is every probability tiiat after the death of tiio sultan 
of Damascus, tiie emperor would have brought matters to on issue completely 
triumphant. Gregory IX and bis olergy had the effrontery to tell the world 
that Frederick bad left the sopulolire of Christ in the hands of tlie infidels. 
But tile fact was that it was given to the Christians. Tlio temple of Solomon 
indeed, or rather the mosque of Omar, was left in the hands of the Mussul- 
luons ; a right of visiting it, however, being allowed to the ChriBtions.o 





CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST CRUSADES 


[1830-1814 A.P.] 


Tho poot| As-Bnlitb Jamal ad'Dln ben Mlitrub xnado tho following 
venaa on tiia (ailnro of Baint Lonla' Cruaade. hla oapturo and Tuisom i 
“Bear to tlio king of l^mnoo, when yon aball »ea blm» Uicbb woxdB, 
traced by a pnrtlaau of truUi i llio death of tho aorvants of the Moaelim 
boa bean Uio lewanl riven to yon by Qod. . 

“You liavo landed In Egypt, thinking to take poBBenloa of It You 
have Imagined thot It was only peopled with cownrda I you who are a 
drum flUedwltli wind. , „ , 

“You thought that the moment to destroy tlio MusBulmanB was 
arrived : and tfile false idea baa emooUied, In your oyee, every duBculty. 

“ By yonr ozoollent conduct you have abandoned your BOlalera on 
tho plalne of Egypt, nod Uio tomb has gaped iiiidor their zoet 

“ ivhnt now remains of tlio eovonty thousand who ncoompanlea 
you ? Dood, wounded) and prlBonera I , . . m 

“ May Qod Inapiro you often wldi slrallnr doelgns I will 

oauBo tho ruin of all ChrlBiians, and Egypt will have no longer to 
dread anything from tUelr rap). . , \ « m- 

“WlUumt doubt your prieeta onnounood vIotorIcB to you; Uielr 
predtotlons were false. 

It pofor yourselves to a more enlightened OTBOle. 

“SIiouUl the desire of revenge urge you to return to Egypt bo a»» 
eured the houBO of Iiotonan still romalns, that the obaln Is ready pre- 
pared, and tlio ouuuoh guard ai^^ke.” 


Tub couuoil of Spoloto dooreod that fresh levies should he sent into Asia 
on tho expiration of the truce 'with KamiL The Franciaoens and D^uinx- 
cans were tlie boarore of tho resolutions to the piinoea and Mople of Ohns- 
tondoin. Bjxt it was soon apparent that tlie x'eoovepy of tlie Holy Land was 
not the paramount consideration in the mind of Gregory IX, for the pr^oh* 
ing of the crusade once more became tho meiine of filling the papal oofferst 
By tho different engines of persuasion and compulsion, tho missionaries 
gainod numhorloss converts, and then allowed tlio unwilBngj und oompelled 
Sie wealthy crusaders to give tho ohurolt gi'eat largesses in exchange for the 
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vow. TliQ onoe humble friars grew so rich by those oxaoUous, tliat their 
pride aud luagnifioeiice were dotoatablo in the oyea of the people. Those dis- 
graceful scenes were noted in England for two years ; but the indignation 
of society at the avarice of the poi)e was so strong, that the preaching ceased. 
Some of the English nobility were inflamed hy Iho love of warlike praise, 
and took the cross with no intention of submitting to a poouniary commuta- 
tion. The earl of Chester, and also Xtiohovd, earl of Cornwall, brother to 
King Henry 11, prepoi'od to measure lances with the Sariutons. 


BIOHABD OF OOBNW ALL’S ORUBADIt (THD 8BVBNTH) 

The desire of orusadlng was influenced by events in Palestine. A truce 
between tiic sultan of Aleppo and the Templars expired with the life of tlio 
Mussulman prince i and when his sucoessor renewed the war with them, they 
Bustaiued so severe a defeat, that every oominandery in Europe sent them 
succours ; and even the Hospitallers resolved to avenge tho uoath of their 
rivids. Three huudrod kniglits and A considerable body of stipendiaries 
went from London. 

The spirit of crusading burned in Franoo, poi'tioularly in tlio middle and 
southern provinces *, and many barons asaombl^ at Lyons in order to conoert 
the means of giving effeot to their common desire. But a legato of tho pops 
interrupted their oounmls with announcing tlie oommands of his master for 
the disBolviug of the assembly, and tlie return of the inoiubers to their homos. 
The borona remonstrated against this versatilitv of opiiuou in an infallible 
guide. Tho uunoio was oontuineliously dismissed. Most of tho nobility 
preseed fcrwarda to MArseiUea, and licistod sail for tho Holy WiOL Indignant 
at their contempt of his wialios, the omporor prohibited the governors of 
Apulia aud otlrer oountiioB from nffoi'ding aid to tho orusndors. This moasuro 
preveuted many parties of oavaliors from pursuing iho voyage ; but it did not 
Im^de those fanatical and romantic warnors, tho king of Havarre, the duko 
of uurgundy, and the counts of Bar and Brittany, from oontinuing their 
course to Acre. 

Hews of the warlike preparations of Europe liad boon oommunicated to 
the sultan of Egypt j and the first moment when the ftUth of treaties opposed 
not a hostile course, he drove tlio Latins out of Jerusalem, and overthrow tlie 
tower of David, which, until that time, iiad always boon regarded as saored 
by all oloeaeB of religionists. After this oai}turo Ivamil died ; various princes 
of Syi'ia and Egypt asBortod their protensioua to the vacant throne ; but tho 
militaiy spirit was too active among tho Mussulmans, to allow tho Christians 
ratloniuly to hope that they should eventually proflt by these dissensions. 
The war began by a suooessful irruption of t)io oount of Brittany into tiio 
Damasoene territories. But in the vicinity of Gaza tliveo huudrod Erenoh- 
mcn, who wished to imitate tho glory of the oavaliors of Brittiuiy, wore 
defeated by a smaller number of Turks* 

The pope renewed his endeavours to persuade tho English to commute 
their piety for gold, but his ministers, iho Eranoisoans and Dominioans, were 
treated only with contempt j and in tho spring of tiio year 1240, Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, William liongospoo or Longsword, Theodore, tho prior of 
the^ Hospitallers, and many others of the nobility, embarked at Dover. The 
arrival of Riohnrd and the other barons at Acre, took place shortly after tho 
signatoro of the discordant treaties between tlie Tomplors and tho emir of 
Karak, and the Hospitallers with tlie sultan of Egypt. Tho English wore 
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astonished to find that tlie king of Hayivire and the oount of Brittany had 
fied from the plains of Syria, when th^ received intelligence of the depar- 
ture of reinforoements from Europe. The emir of Karak, too, oould not ful- 
fil his treaty, or oven restore to the Templars the prisoners which had been 
mode in tlie battle of Gasa. Hiohard marched to Joppa, but os the sultan of 
Egypt (then at war with the sultan of Damaaous) sent to offer him terms 
01 peace, he m’udently seized the beuefits of negotiation. With tlie consent of 
tlie duke of Burgundy, the master of the Hospitallers, and other lords of high 
degree, ho aoceuted a renunciation of JerusMom, Berytus, Nazareth, Bem- 
lehem, Mount Tabor, and moat of the Hol^ Land. An exohango of prisoners 
was to oomont the union. The great objeot of the crusaders seemed now to 
bo aooomplishod. FnlestiiVe belonged to tlie Ohristians. Slohard returned 
to Europe, and was received in every town as the deliverer of the Holy. Sepul- 
ohre. Ifrom neglect or inability ho had not induced the Templais to eonseut 
to Ms oompletioii of the hopes of the West ; and in spleen and revenge the 
oavaliere renewed those unfratemal alternations with other knights which 
had hoatoiied tho ruin of the kingdom in tlie time of Saladin (1241). 

The HospitaHors opened their treasury for the re-edification of the walls 
of Jorustdom. The patrioi'oli and clergy entered tho sacred oity, and reoou- 
seorated the oliurolios. For two years Christianity was »the only religion 
administered in Jerusalem, and the Mthful began to exult in the apparent 
permanent downfall of infidelity, when u new enemy arose more dreadful 
than even tlio Mussulmans. 


Tim TATAR OnWASBB 

Tho great Tatarion prinoes, Jenghlz XChan and his siiooessors, had obliter- 
ated the vast empire of Khwarizin ; and tho expelled and defeated Tators 
fled to the soutli. Tho storm rolled on towards Egypt, the Khwarizmians 
demanded a settloment j the sultan was tlie only Mouom prince who entered 
into treaties witii those barbarians; and he advised them to fix themselves 
in Palestine. Ho sent one of his principal emirs, and a large bodv of troops 
as tlieir guides and coadjutors, anu at the Lead of twenty thousand norse, Bar- 
baoan, the Khwnrizminn general entered the Holy Laud. The Christians in 
Jerusalem hoard witli dismay that tlm Tatarion tempest liad' reached their 
territories. It was evident from the ruined state of the walls that Jerusa- 
lem was 110 longer tenable. Tho oavnUers, and many of the inhabitants, 
abandoned the saered city. 

Tho ICh^vnrizmlans entered it, spared neither lives nor property, and 
violated both Christian and Mussulman sanctuaries. In the wantonness of 
oruelty they disinterred tlie departed groat, and made a orematlon of venerable 
remains. The insulting fanatics of savageuess murdered priests round the 
altars, exclaiming while they stabbed the holy men, Let us pour their blood 
on the phioe where thoy poured out wine in oommemoration of their oruoifled 
God.** As orafty as ferocious, thoy planted a banner of tlio cross upon the 
walls, and, deceived by tliis joyful appearonoe, several thousands of the fugi- 
tives returned to tlie city, but only to partake of the miserable doom of 
their friends. 

The repeated solioitations of the Templars at length brought four thou- 
sand soldiers from tlioiv Syrian allies. The united Christian and Mussul- 
man forces were so far inferior to the Tatars, that polio/' required a course 
of measures porfootly defensive. But the fury of &e patriarch precipitated 
ji. w.— 701., vm. 
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the ai’niy into the gulf of deati'uotion. The awful oonfliot rogecl for two 
days. The soldiers of Damaaous and Emesiv \7ei'e soon slain, or scattered. 
The loss of every part of the army was great, almost beyond example. 
Only sixteen Hospitallers, thirty-tliree Toniplars, and tlireo Teutonic oava- 
liers remained idlve and free, These soldiers iled to Acre, and that city 
became tiie refuge of the Christians. After having raxed the fortiiloations 
of A^^alon, and the oastle of Tibems, tlio IChwarizmions and Egyptians 
encamped on the plains of Acre, devastated the country, and slew or led 
into oftptivitv all straggling Frauhs. 

A united force of IChwarizminna and mamolukos conquered DamoscuB, 
and Europe heard witli dismay tliat the Mussulman power was again con- 
solidating. But the members soon were sopai'ate^ 
for the sultan of Egypt, faithless as cruel, denied his 
allies a permanent settlonieiit on the shoxes of the 
Nile, Ijig soldiers of fortune flew to tlio banner of 
tlie Damascene prince, and asaiatod him in his efCorts 
to recover his oupitol. But tlie oauso of the luaine- 
lukes WAS felt as the oommon intorost of the Modem 
world, and all Syria, as well ns all Egypt, was in 
arms in ordor to extorminiito tho northern uarbarians. 
In a general engagement tho IChwarizmians were 
defeated and scattered. Barbaoan was slain, and 
aouUiecu Asia racovorod from its panic and distress* 


XHH ORUSADU OIT BT. LOUIS (THIS I8IOHXH) 

The superstition of a h'rcuoh Icing, and tlie 
suooeases of the sava^ IChworizmians, gave birth 
to the Eighth Orusado. Popo Innooont IV oon- 
volced A general council at Lyons i tlio Bishop of 
Berytus deacribad tho offoots of the Taiarian storm, 
and left his ooolosiastical brethren to oonolude, 
wliethor one effort should not be inudo for a resto- 
ration of things to dm stivto in whioh lliohard, enrl 
of Cornwall, hod loft them. It was accordingly 
resolved that a crusade should bo proaohed through- 
out Christendom, and tliat for four years peace and 
seriousness should reign over Europe. Siioh of tho 
fcuUiful aa did not expose their persons in the' holy 
cause wore to give the subsidiary aid of treasure ; 
and the contribution to bo made by the cardinals was flxed at a tonih, and 
that of the other ecolesiastios nt a twoutiotli pai’t of tlmir yearly revenues. 

The pope wrote to Henry HI, king of Eni^and, urging him to press on 
his subjects the neoessity of punishing the ICliwarizmianH. But the spirit of 
crusading rc^ecl more strongly in Franco than in any other country of tho 
West i and it revived in all its fleroeness of piety and chivalry in XiOuis IX. 
Agreeably to the temper of tho times, ho had vowed, whilst afDlotod hy a 
severe iUnesB, that in case of recovery he would travd to the Holy Land. In 
the delirium of his fever, he had beheld an engagement between the Christians 
and the Saracens j the infidels were victorious, and the brave king of a val- 
iant nation fancied it his duty to avenge tlie defeat. The victories of fJie 
IChwarizmlans were a realisation of part of his dream, and his preparations 
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iiftd anticipated the decreoa of the Lyonese ooimoil. This tow was made 
about the year 1244, ocoordinff to Naugis and Ghroniole of St. Denis, oited 
in Du Cange’s notes. Pi'om the moinent of liis resolTing to go to the Holy 
Land, St. Louis quitted all pomp of dress $ he exchanged his purple for 
black, a royal for a religioxis habit. During the ornsade lie abstiuned from 
wearing scarlet, yair, or ermine. The example of the monaroli gaye eihoaoy 
to tlie ln^7a regarding eimplioity of dress, and tlie lord of JoinTiUe assures us, 
that, daring the whole time he was attend!^ the king on his crusade, he never 
once saw an embroidered coat of ara^. The Frenoli barons, however, when 
resident in Domietta, were loss rigid in morality than in dress. The cross was 
likewise taken by the throe royal brotliei's, the counts of Artois, Poitiers, 
and Anjou, by the duke of Burgundy, the oountess of l^landois, and her two 
sons, tlio oount of St. Paul, and many otlier knights. 

Sentiments of respect for the king of France were not felt iu lus country 
alone j tlie people of England reveim his name, and avowedly in imitation 
of his example, the bishop of Soliabury, William Longespee, waiter de Lucy, 
and many otlier English nobles and genriemoii wore crossed. William Louge* 
spee was, or feigned liiinself, pool*, and went to Rome to solicit the aid of riie 
pope. He roturued to England, and extorted more than n thousand marks 
from the religioim, while theless aorupulous or more powerful earl of Cornwall 
was insatiable in his avarice, and gained from one archdeacon alone, aix 
hundiud pounds. Politictd oiroumstances detained St. Louis in PVanoe for 
threo years j hut tlie money and troops which he sent to tlie Holy Land 
invigorated tlie hopes of the Latin Cliristiaiis. The ranks of the military 
orders wore recruited by hired troops and regular Icnights from the different 
stations in Europe. 

On the 12tli of June, 1248, Louis, attondod by Ids three brothers, went 
to tlie abbey of St. Denis, and received from the pope’s legato the oriflamme, 
the alms’ purse, and pilgrim’s staff. He sailed irom Franoe at the end of 
August, and arrived In September at Cyprus, tlio u^ipointed rondosvous for 
his barons and their vassals. Tho king remained mght months in Cyprus, 
employed in organising his troops, in works of piety, and paitioularly in lieal** 
ing tho broaches in charity between the military orders. Tho Venetians end 
ot£er people assisted the Frouoh with provisions i on one oQoasioii the supplies 
of tlio omperor Frodoriok preserved tho army, and tho grateful king implored 
the pope to absolve a man who hod been benevolent to the soldiers of the 
ohuroli. The ambassadors of a Tatarian prinoe appeared before Louis, offer-* 
ing their mastor's aid to root the Saracens and out of the Holy Land. 

The king sent a magniffeent present to his ally, in order to bribe him to beoomo 
a Chrismn. Two lilaok monks, who underatood tlio Arabic language, were 
charged with tho missionary office, and tlieir oloquonoe and embroidered 
representation of some of the mysteries of Ohristiouity were to effect the con- 
version of tlio S^tliiiui savage and his court. In tlio spring of tlie year 1249, 
tho soldiers of Louis woro mustei'ed, and his sliips prepoi'ed for sea ; fffty. 
thousand men fonnod his military force, and oightoen hundred was tlie uum- 
hor of his transports, palendavs, and store ships. They sot soil for Egypt ; 
n storm separated the ffeet, and tho royal uiviBlon, in whioh were nearly 
throe thousand knights and theiv men-at'Orms, arrived off Damiotta. 

The shores were lined by the sultan’s troops, who eatonished the French 

the clangour of trumpets and brazen drums. The heralds of the king of 
Iranoe iiistontly wont to tho sultan, Nejin ad-Din (u son of Kamil), near 
Ashmun, and spared no language of exaggeration in Aosorihing power 
of tlieir master. The only way to avoid the tempest ,WM to receive priests 
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who would tCBoli the Ohristitin roligiou to the people of h)^ypt : i otliorwiae 
he would pursue them avo^wlioro, and God should dooido to whom tiio 
ooimtry should bo givou. Tlio sulUu replied that ho also knew tlio use of 
anus, and like the Erendi, inherited valouv. The causo of the Mussulmans 
was that of justice ; and the JSbran doolai'od, that tlioy who made woi- 
unjustly slioufd perish. 

Some of the knights wished to ditsuado Uio king from huiding, till Urn 
appearance of their oretliron in onus s hut tm tlio second day tSler their 
arrival) liOuis oomimmdod tlie disembarkation ; lie himself leaped into tlio 
water j his sliield ^ves suspondod from his nook) liis holinot was on his head, 
and Ilia lance on his wrist. His soldioi'S followed him to the shore ; and tlio 
SaraoenS) paiiio-sUmoic at their boldness and doiermiiuiiion, made bub a sliglit 
show of defenoe, and tied into the interior of the country. Although 
Pamietta was hotter prepared for a siege than in those days wlion it had 
suBtained an attaolc of mghtoon inontl\&^ duration) yet the giu'risou sought 
safety in the floetnass of their horses. They wore rooiuvecl at Cairo wltii 
the nidignation whioh their oowardice montud ; and the sultan (who hud 
repaired tiiithor from Ashmun) atraii^lod iifty of tlio chiefs. The pooido of 
Dainiettn loaded thoinsolves with tlioir most valuable offootS) set ifro to the 
part of the city in whioh their inorcliandise and plundw were oollooted) and 
tlien took flight for Cairo. Louis fixed his rosicloneo in the city } a Chris- 
tian government wne established ; and the clergy) agreeably to old ouetom) 
purified tiio mosques. Aooording to ancient UHOgO) ono-tliird part of the 
Bpoll should have been allotted to the generaUin-ehiof) and the remaining 
portions had been usually divided among the pilgrims ; but, at the sugges- 
tion of the patrioroh of Jerntsalem, I<ovns orderod that the corn and pml 
sions should form a magazine for uio common benefit of the army $ and lie 
retained to himsolf tlie rest of the inovablo booty. 

hToltlior the religious oliaruotor of the wai^ nor the importuneo of i^resorv- 
ing military disoiptiiiO) liad any olfoot on tlio oonduot of tlio holy wtuTiors, 
So general ivos tlie immorality) tliat tho king eould not stop tlie foul and nox- 
ious torrent. Tho hope of tlie reword of a piooo of gold for an enemy’s hoad| 
inspirited tlie Mussulmans to many ontorprisos ot difliouliy and danger} 
but Louis prevented at longtli their iuoursions into his oamp) for lie siu^ 
rounded it with deep ditdiea) and his evoss-bowmon galletl the approoehing 
parties of Mussulman oavalry. The Ifronoh looked witli ijiipatienoo for 
the count of Poitiers ivnd tlie orritro-bon of hVonoo, tho ronmimlor of tlie force 
whioh had sailod from Cyprust and hod boon driven to Aero in tlio tempest. 
In Ootober 1249 tho count of Poliiora roaohod Rgypl. The Prenuli also 
wore joined by two hundred English knights. 


TUB JJATCT/B OP MANBUBA 

At tlie oloso of Hovomboi') tho army ooniinonood its march to tlio capital 
of Egypt. Until their approach to the vicinity of Mansura) they ovoroamo 
the open and insidious enmity of tlio Soracons. Soon ahor Ins doparturu 

^ It was very seldom tbat Uio Clnistlans thought of oonvoi'tlim tlio MiuuiulmuiiB. When 
tho Bvrord fnllod, tliou thoy roaortod. to orgumoius. Tho ooonslon will qxoubo ub from dopnrtlng 
from du-onologloal ordov, and. saying, that In Uio yonr 1285, Fopo Ilonorlns IV In his design to 
convert the Sai'ooons to CliriBlInnlty, wishod to OBtobltsti soliools nt Paris for tho tnltlm ot imoplo 
In. tho Avablo and othev oriental langnt^, agrocahly to the hitonUons ot hla nrQdoooBsors. In 
oroTv subsequent project for n onisodo. It was always proposed to instruct llio Hnracons sword in 
hand. The CounoU of Vlonno in 1812 rocommeudou tho ooiivorslou of Uio InlldolS) mud tlio 
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from Damiettat tho king aooepiod the proffered aid of five Iiuudrod liorse- 
men of tlie sultan, and oommaudod his army to reapeot tlieir guides. Vainly 
thinking that this order ^vas inflexible to oiroumstanoes, the Saraeena 
attacked the Templars, who formed tlie van of the army. But tl\e vidiant 
knights rallied round their grand master, and invoking Qod to aid them in 
this perilous oonmnoture, they rushed upon and destroyed tlieir treacherous 
foes. Falchr ad-Din, ilie Egyptian emir, and his army wore encamped on the 
opposite side of tho Ashmun canal, which tlie llVenoh in yaiii endeavoured 
to cross. They cominoneod a causeway over the oonnl ; hut the SaraoenB 
ruined in a day tlie work of a month $ and even orossed the Nile by one of 
the passages which were familiar to them and gave battle to tlie enen^.fi 
It is so hard for the layman to get n true idea of the o^oa and disin- 
tegrated nature of a battle, Uiat a realistio aooount of how St. Louis fought 
tho Saracens is well worth <]uoting, espeoially from tlie pen of lord of 
Joinville whose sword ^vn8 busy in tiiese very soones.a 


CIS JOIHVlLLE^a ACOOUHX OF THE BATl'IiB OF IkTAXSUHA 

A Bedouin had lately come to say tiiai if we would give him five Iiuudrod 
golden besants, ho would show a sate ford, whioli might easily be crossed on 
horsobaek. The day aiipoiiited for this purpose was Shrove-Tuosday, whioli, 
when arrived, wo all mounted our horses, and armed at ^1 points, folbwod 
tho Bodouin to tho ford. On our \my thltilier, some advanoed too near the 
honks of tlie river, whioh being soft and slij^ipory, tliey and their horses 
fell in and were drowned. Tho ku^ Hoeing It, fluted it out to the rest, 
that tliey might be more oareful and avoki similai* clanger. Among tliose tliat 
wore drowned was that valiant knight Sn John cVOrleons, who boro the 
banner of tho army. When ivo camo to tlio ford, wo saw on tlio opposite 
bonk full three hundred Saracen oavalry mady to defend this iiassage. 'VTo 
oiiterod tlie river, and our horses found a tolerable ford witli flm footii^, 
so that by nsoondiiig tho stream wo found mi easy slioro, and tlirough Go^s 
nieioy wo all Grossed over with safety. The Saracens, observing us thus oross, 
ilod away with the utmost deapatolu 

Before we sot out, tho king had ordered tlmt tho Tomplors should form 
tho van, and the eount d’ Artois )iis brother should oonimand tlie second 
division of tho army; but tho moment the count d* Artois hod p^ed the 
ford with all his people, and saw tlio Saraoons hying, they stuolc spurs into 
tlioir horses and galloped after Uiomj lor which those who formed the van 
were much angered at tho count d* Artois, who could not make any answer, 
on account of Sir Fouoquault du Mello, who hold tho bridle of his horse ; 
and Sir Fouoquault, being deaf, hoard notliiug the ToinplorB were saying to 
the count d’ Artois, but kept bawling out, "Forward, forward I ” When the 
Toinplars perceived Uiis, they thought they should be dishonoured if tliey al- 
lowed the count d’ Artois thus to take tho lead, and witli one oooord they 
spurred tlioir horses to their fastest sliced, pursuing tlio Soraoens through 
the town of Mansura, ns far ns tho plains oefore Babylon 5 but on their 
return tho Turks shot at them plenty of arrows and other artilleTy, as they 

re^OfllAblifiliniont nf roIiOoIh, na tho way to I'caovor tiio TToly Land. It wiui ncoordlngly 
ihnt thorn RhonUl bo inofoRRora of tho llobrow, Chaldato, nnd Arabic tgiignsB In Homo, Fana, 
Oxfoi'd, Ihilogjuv, and BiUamnnon ; and that tiio loArnod ahonld tvanalato into Irntiii Uie beat 
Arabio books. It was not till tlio tlmo of Franols 1 that tbls dooreo was ootodiipon. He loundod 
tho royal oolloge, and aonl even Into tlio East for books. 
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repaBsed through the narrow atroets of the town. The oount d’Artoia and 
the lord de Gouoyt of tlie name of Eaoul, wore there alain, and ns many as 
three hundred omori Jtnighta. TJie Templara lost, os their ohiof informed 
me, full fourteen score men at arms and horsos. My knights, as well as 
myself, notioing on our left a large body of Turks^ wlio were arming, in- 
stantly ohargea them \ and when we were advanoed into tlie midst of them, 
I perooived a sturdy Saracen mounting liis horse, whioli ayhb hold by one of 
his esquires by tho bridle, and while ho wiw putting his liand on the saddle 
to mount, I gave him auoli a thrust with my spoar, whioli I pushed os far ns 
I was able, that ho fell down dead. Tlie esquire, aooiiig liis lord dead, aban- 
doned master and horse j but, watching my motions, on my return struck 
me wth his lance suoli a blow between tho shoulders na drove mo on my 
horae^s neck, and held me there so laghtly that I could not draw my swora, 
whioli was givthod round me. I was forced to draw another sword whioli 
was at tlie pomm^ of my saddle, and it was liigh time ; but, when ho saw 1 
hod my sword in my hand, ho withdrew his lance which I liad soiaed and ran 
from mo. 

It chanced that I and my kn^hts had traversed the army of Uio Sara- 
cens, and saw hove and there dif&ent parties of them, to tho amount of 
about six thousand, wlio, abandoning tlioir quarters, had advanced into ilio 

E laiii. On perceiving tliat ivo wore separated from the main body, they 
oldly attacked us, and slew Sir Huguos de Triohatol, lord d’Esooilons, who 
bore the banner of our company. They also made prisoner Sir Raoul do 
Wanon, of our company, whom they hod struck to the ground, As they 
wore carrying him off, iny knights and myself knew him, and instantly 
liastencd, ivitn groat courage, to assist him, and deliver him from their hands. 
In returning from this engagement tho Turks gave mo suoh heavy blows, 
that my horse, not being able to iviUistand thorn, foil on his Icnoos, and 
throw rao to tlio ground over liis head. I very sliorbly replaced my shield 
on my breast, and grasped my speai*, during which time tho lord Errart 
d’Esmovuy, whoso soul may God pardon ! advanced toivards mo, for ho had 
also boon struok down b^ tho onomyj and wo rotroatod together towards an 
old rained houso to wait for the king, who was coming, and I found moans 
to recover my horse. As we were going to this house, a large body of 
Turks came galloping towards ua, but passed on to a party of ours whom 
they saw hard hy ; os they passed, they struck mo in tho ground, with my 
sliimd over my node, and galloped over mo, thinking 1 was dead; and 
indeed I was nearly so. wlion they were gone, iny oompanion Sir ISrroit 
came and raised mo up, and wo *wont to the walls of the ruined house. 
Thither also had rotirod Sir IIugtt(» d^lfisoosso, Sir Ferroys do Loppei, Sir 
Regnault de Menoncourt, and several others} and there also tho Turks 
came to attfwk us, more bravely tlian over, on all sidos. Some of thorn 
entered within tho walls, and wore a long time ilghting wibli us at spear^s 
leugtli, during whioli my knights gave mo my horse, which they hold, lest 
he diould run away, and at tho same time so vigorously dofeudod us against 
the Turks, that tliey wove greatly praised by several able porsons wlio wit- 
nessed tlieir prowess. 

Sir Himies d’liJeooBao woe desperately hurt by Ihroo great wounds in the 
face and elsewhere. Sir Raoul and Sir Porroya were also badly woundod in 
their shoulders, so that the hlood spouted out just like to n tun of wine 
when tapped. Sir Errait d’Esiueray was so severely wounded in tlio face by 

^ Tho oriontnl ohvonlolo aays tiiat tho Tronoh lost in this dofeat, hcsldos tho hrolhei' of the 
king, fourtoon hundred kntglilo. 
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a Bword) the stroke of whioh. out off his nose^ that it hunff down over his 
mou^. In this severe distress) I called to my mind St> James, and p aid, 
** Good Lord St. JameSy suooour me, I beseech thee j and come to my aid in 
thie time of need.'* I had acaroely ended my prayer, v^hen Sir Eriart said to 



do me groat honour and ploaeuroyif you will go and seek suooour to save our 
lives j for your own also is in greet peril** j and I said truly, for he died of 
the wound ne had received, ^ AU wore of my opinion that he should seek for 
assistanoe i and I then quitting hold of tho rein of his bridle, he galoped 
towards the count d* Anjou, to request he would support 
us in the danger we were in. Thera was a great lord 
witli him who wislied to detain him, but the good 
prinoe would not attend to what he urged, but, spurring 
his horse, galloped towards ua followed bv h& men. 

The Saracens, observing tliem oomlng, left usj but 
when on their arrival they saw the Saracens carrying 
away tlieir prisoner, Sir llaonl de Wonon, badly 
wounded, they hastened to recover him, and brought 
him back in a most pitiful state. Shortly after, I saw 
the king arrive witli all his attendants, and witli n 
terrible noise of tnunpets, clarions, and horns. He 
halted on an eminence, with his men at iu‘ms, for some- 
thing ho had to say j and I assure you 1 never saw so 
hanasome a man under arms. He was taller than anv 
of hie troop by tho shoulders { and his holTnet, whion 
was gilded, was handsomely placed on his head ; and he 
boro a Geinian sword in his hand. Soon after he had 
halted, many of his knights were observed intermixed 
with tiie Turks ; their companions instantly rushed 
into the batUe among tliem \ and you must know, that 
in this engagoroeut woro performed, on both sides, the 
most gallant deeds that were ever done in this expedi- 
tion to the I'loly Land } for none made nso of the bow, 
cross-bow, or other artillery. But tlio ooniliot consisted 
of blows given to eaoh other by battl6>axes, swords, 
butts of spears, all mixed together. From all I saw, my 
kniglits and myself, nil wounded as wo wore, ivere very 
impatient to join the battle witli the others. Shortly 
after, one of my esquires, wlio had onoo fled from my 
banner, came to me, and brought me one of my Flemish 
war-horses; I was soon mounted, and rode by the side of the king, whom 1 
found attended by that discreet man. Sir John de Valeri. Sir John seeing 
the king desirous to enter into tlie midst of the battle, advised him to make 
for the riverside on the right, in order tliat in ease there should be any 
danger, he might liave support from ^e duko of Bur^udy and his army, 
whioh had been loft behind to guard the camp; and iHcewiae that his men 
might be refreshed and have wherewitli to quench their thirst; for the 
weather was at this moment exceedingly hot. 

As this was doing, Sir Humbei't de Beaujeu, constable of Fr^oe, came 
up, and told the king that his brother, the count d* Artois, was muoli pressed 
in a house at Maneurn, where, however, he defended liimself gallantly, bpt 
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that he ^ould need speedy assistance ; and entreated tlio king to go to his aid, 
The king replied, ” Constable, spur forward, and I will follow you close. ” All 
of us now galloped straight to Mnnsura, and were in tlio midst of the Turki^ 
army, when we were instantly separated from each other by the greater power 
of the Saracens and Turks. Shortly after, a sorjeaut nt maoe of the constable, 
with whom. I was, came to him, and said the king was surrounded by the Turks, 
and his person in imminent danger* Ton may suppose our astonishment and 
fears, for there were between us and whore the king was full one tliousand 
or twelve hundred Turks, and we were only six persons in all. I said to t^ 
constable, that since it was impossible for us to mako our way through such 
a crowd of Turks, it would bo much better to wheel round and get on the 
other side of them. This we instantly did. There was a deep diteli on 
the road we took between tlie Saracens and us ; and, had tliey noticed us, 
they must have slain us all j but they were sololy oooupied with the king, 
and the larger bodies \ perhaps odso they might nave taken us for some of 
their friends. As we thus gained the nvor, lollowing its oourso downwaid 
between it and the road, wo observed Uiat tlie king had ascended it, and that 
the Turks were sending fresh troops after him. Both ormloa now mot on the 
banks, and the event was miserably unfortunate ; for tlio weaker part of our 
army thought to cross ovoi to the div^on of the duke of Burgundy, but 
that was imposaible from their horses being worn down, and the oxtromo heat 
of the weather. As wo descended tho river, we saw it covorod with lances, 
pikes, shields, men, and. horses, unable to save tliomselvos from death. When 
we perceived the miserable state of our army, I advised tlio constable to re- 
main on this side of tho rivor to guard a small bridge that was hard byi ‘*fov 
if we leave it,** added I, “ tho enemy may come ana attaolc the king on this 
side} and if our men be assaulted in two plaooa, they must be disooimitod.** 

There then we hnltod i and you may boliovo mo wlion I say, tliat tlie 
good king performed tliat day tlio most gallant doods that over X saw in any 
battle. It was said, that hiul it not boon for his personal exertions, the 
whole army would have boon destroyed ; but I boliovo that tho groat oourago 
be naturally possessed was that day doublod by tlie power of Cod, for he 
forced luinself wherever ho saw bis men in any disbroBS, and gave such 
blows with battle-axo and sword, it was wondorful to behold. Tho lord 
de Oourtenal and Sir John do Salonol one day told mo, that at this on- 
gageinent mx Turks caught hold of the bricilo of the king*B horse, and 
were leading him away j but tliis virtuous prince oxortod himsolf witli such 
bravery in. ngliting the six Turlcs, that ho alone freed himself from, them; 
and that many, seeing how valianUy he dofoudod liimsolf, and tho groat 
courage he displayed, took greater courage themselves, and abandoning the 
passage they were guarding, liostoned to sup 2 }ort tho king. After some little 
time, tho count Peter of Brittany oanio to us who were guarding tho small 
bridge from Mansurn, having bad a most furious skiruiisli. lie was so 
badly wounded in the face that the bl<Kx1 came out of his mouth, as if it had 
been full of water, and he vomited it forth. Tlie count was mounted on a 
short, thick, but strong horse, and his reins and tlie pommel of his saddle 
were out and destroyed, so that lie was forced to hold himsolf by his two 
liands round the borao’s neolc for feoi* the Turks, wlio were close behind him, 
should make him fall off. He did not, however, seem much afraid of them, 
for he fpoquoiitly turned round, and gave them many abusivo words by way 
of mockery. 

Ill our front were two of the king’s heralds} Iho name of one was Guil- 
laume do Bron, and tliat of the other John do Gaymaclies ; against whom tlio 
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Turks led a rabble of poasaiiia of ilio oountry, who pelted them with clods 
of earth oud hirge stones. At laati l^ey brought a villainous 'IHirk, who 
thiioe flung Greelc flres at them ; and by one of them was the tabard of Guil- 
laume de Bren set on fire ; but he soon throw it o£f» and good need hod he, for 
if it had set Are to his olothes, he must have been burned. We were also 
covered with these showers of stones and arrows which the Turks disohnrgod 
at the two heralds. 1 luckily found near me a gaubison of ooarse olotli which 
had belonged to a Saraoen, and turning the slit part inward, I made a sort of 
shield, wluoh was of much service to me; for I was only wounded by tlieir 
shots in flve places, wheroas my home was hurt in fifteen. Soon after, as G od 
willed it, one of my vassals of Joinville brought me a banner with my anus, 
and a long knife of war, wliioh I was in want of ; and tlien, when iJiese Turk- 
ish villains, who were on foot, pressed on the heralds, we made a charge on 
them and put them instantly to flight. Tlius when tlie good count de Somsons 
and myself were returned to oui^ost on ilie bridge, after diasing away these 
peasants, he rallied me, aa^ng, ** Seneschal, let us Alow tliia rabble to baivl and 
bray ; and, by tlio Oressa xheu,'* lus usual oatli, you and 1 will talk over this 
da}rs adventures in the ohomhers of our ladies.** 

It liappGued that towards evenly, about sunset, the constable, Sir Plum* 
bert de Beaujeu, brought us the king’s cross-bows that were on foot; and 
they drew up in one front, while wo norsemen dismounted under f^Ater 
the oross-bo*wB. The Saracens observing this immediately took to flight, and 
left us in peace. The oonstable told me that we had beliavod well in thus 
guarding tlio bridge ; and bade me go boldly to the king, and not (jult him 
until he should be dismounted in hia pavilion. I went to the king, and at 
some moment Sir John de Valori joined, and reqiuestod of him, in the 
name of ilio lord do CUastillou, that tbs said lord might command the tear 
guard, whioh tlio king very willingly granted. The king tlion took the road 
to return to his pavilion, and raised the helmet from his head, on whioli I gave 
him iron skull-oap, whioli was mucdi lighter, tlmt ho might have more 
air. llius ns wo wore riding togotlior, JTather Henry, prior of the hospital of 
llonnay, who liad orosaed Uie rivor, came to him and kissocl his baud, fully 
armed, and asked if he had heard any news of lus brotlier tiie oouut d* Artois. 
”Yos,” replied tho king, *‘I have heard, all” ; tliat is to say, that he knew 
well ho Avas now in paradise. The prior, tliinking to oomfort him for the 
doatli of his brotlier, continued, ** Sire, no king of Franco has ever reaped such 
lioiiour as you have done ; for with great intrepidity have you and your aimy 
crossed a dangerous river to combat your enemies ; and liave been so very 
Buocessful tliaO you have put them to flight and gained the field, together 
with their warlike ongiuos, wiUi which they had wonderfully annoyed you, 
and oonoluded the oifair by taking possession this day of their camp and 
quarters.” The good king ropliod that God should be adored for lultbo 
good he had granted him; and then heavy tears began to fall down his 
oheeks, whioli mmiy groat persons noticing, were oppressed witli anguish 
and compassion on seeing him thus woep, praising the name of Gtod who 
hod enabled him to win tho victory./ 


niSRULTS OF 34AlTBXrBA 

The oount of Artois had rallied liis forces in tlie town. The Egyptian 
ohiof invosted Manaurn ; and, with obility equal to liis spirit, placed a body 
of troops in suoh a station ns to intoroopt the communication between the 
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count and the king. The soldiera in Monaura engaged tlie Eronch. The 
inhahitanta partook of the perils of tlio day, and poured upon their enemy^ 
with deadly e^eot, burning ooola, boiling water, and atones. The oount did 
not survive to witness nil the dreadfiu issues of his rashness. WillianL 
Longespee and a uumerous band of gallant men also perished. The grand 
master of St. John fell into the enemy’s hands ; and the master <3 the 
Tei]i;^ars was happy in escaping with the loss of an eye. On tlie aide of 
the enemy Fakhr ad-Din was slain ; but his station was quiokly filled by a 
chief of equal bravery and conduct. The king and his army hud crossed the 
ford, and prevented the total rout of tlic Chiislians. The valiant master of 
the Templars wos slain in this renewed ejjgiigement. Egyptian and Christian 
annalists have claimed the honour and re\vai'dB of victory for their respective 
sides ; but in truf^ the result of the battle nppetu's to have boon indooisive. 

The Saracens, however, out off all oonimnnicivtions bot^veen St. Louis 
and Damietta. Famine and disenso appeared in. the Cliristian camp, and 
^e Franoh desoribed the latter of thoso ovils ns having sprung from a 
pestilential air omitted from the dead bodies of their friends and foes, ami 
from eating eol pouts which had fed on corpses in tlio river. ^ “ From tliis 
poisonous cuet," snjrs De Joinvillo, «and from the bad air of a country where it 
Bcarooly ever rains, the whole niiny was infected by a slxocklng disorder, 
which dried up the desk on one’s logs to (Jio bono, and our skins became 
tanned os black as tlie ground, or like on old boot that has long lain behind 
a coffer. In addition to this miserable disorder, those adliotod by it had 
another sore complaint in the mouth, from eating ool pouts that rotted tlie 
gums. Very few escaped death that were attaoked, and tlio surest symptoms 
of Ita being fatal was a bleediug at the nose. The barbers wore obliged to out 
awav large pieces of fleeli from tlio gums to enable the patient to eat. It was 
pltliul to hear the ories and groans of those on whom tlio oporatiou was per- 
formed i they seemed like to ^o cries of women in labour, anti I cannot express 
the great oouoern ell felt who hoard thotn.”/ 


ST. LOUIS A PUIBOKEU 

Negotiations for peace wero opened betwooii the oontonding powers, and the 
exchange of tlio lordship of Jorusalem for tliat of Dainiobta formed the basis of 
the troaty. The kii^ onered either of hia brotliers as a hostago for the delivery 
of Damietta to the Egyptians ; but Uio sultan objected, and all hopes of poaoe 
were abondonod, because the Christians would not ooiisoiib to the delivery of 
their king as the hostage. Tho miserable ooiidltion of tlio Freiioli army 
forbade all thoughts of viotory, and oallod for a retroat to Damietta. 

The retreat was ordered ; but tlioso who attempted it by Uio rivor wore 
token by the enemv, and tho fate of suoh os proceeded by land was equally dis- 
astrous. While they wore occupied in ooiiatruoting a bridge over the oaiiol, 
the Mnssulmons entered the camp, and murdered the sick. The valiant Louis, 
thoimh oppressed with the general calamity of disease, sustained boldly, with 
Sir Godfrey do Sorgines, the shook of tlio enemy, and threw himself into the 
midstof thorn, resolved to perish in defending his troops. The brave Serguios, 
who never left him, succeeded at last in drawing him from the foe, and con- 
duoted him to a village, where he sank into insensibility and holplQ^nosa.^ 

[1 Do Joinvillo/ quotes tlio Saracons ns soylns that If Mohiuiimod had nllowod tliom to snffov 
the TDouifolu otIIs that God hud oauBOd Uio khig to undorgo, they would novor liavo Imd any 
oonmlonoe in him, nor paid him their adorations."] 
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In that state the Mussulmona made liim prisoner. Charles count of An joui 
Alphousns of Poitiers, and indeed all the nobility fell into the enemy’s hcmds. 
The sultan clothed the king and the nobles iTith robes of honour, and treated 
them with kindness and generosity. But many of the unfortunate men who 
were ill, and therefore useless, were killed by their new masters iu defiance of 
the command of Soladiii, and the general usage of oriental nations not to put 
to deatli anyone to whom they had given bread and salt. Other prisoners 
saved their lives renouncing their relirion ; the Sarooenio commander in- 
dulged tlie fanaticism cf his people by alloxving the converts to be received, 
Uiough ho well remembered the sage remark of Saladin, that a Christian was 
never known to make a good Modern, nor a good Saracen a Christian.^ So 
great were the calamities of the Prenoh iu this attempted retreat, that twenty 
thousand wore made captives, and seven thousand were alfdn or drowned.^ 
The last battles and disasters of St. Louis mado, it may well be believed, a 
vivid improsBiou on tlie Samcens. We may quote tlie ooooimt of Makri^, 
a Moslem hiatorian.a 


KOBIiEU AOCOUKT Off ST. LOtTIS* OAPTOBE 

The day of Bairam ^Jauuaiy dth, 1250) a great lord and relative to the 
king of France was made iiiisonor. Not a day passed without skiimiahes on 
both sides, and with alternate success. The Mussulmans were particularly 
anxious to moke pvisonors, to gain information as to the state of the enemy^ 
army, and used lul sorts of stratagems for this purpose. A soldier from 
Cairo bethought himself of putting iiis head witliinside of a watermelon, the 
interior of winch ho had scooped ou^and of thus swimming towai'de tlie Frencli 
oamp j a Christian soldier, not suspeotiDg the triok, leaped into the Nile to seize 
the melon j but the Egyptian was a stout swimmer, and oatohing hold of 'him, 
draggod him to his general. On Wednesday, the Ttli day of the moon Shaw- 
wal (January 18tli, 1260), the Mussulmans captured a lai'ge boat, in whioli 
were a huudred soldiers, commanded ^ an officer of distdnouon. On Tbuis- 
day, the 16th of tlie same moon, the Brenoli marched out of their camp, and 
their cavalry began to move. The troops were ordered to file off, when a 
slight skirmish took plaoo, and the Frencli left on the field forty oavaliers 
with tliolr horses. 

Some traitors having shown tlie ford over tlie oanni of Ashinim to the 
French, fourteen hundred oavaliors orossod it and fell luiexpootedly on the 
oamp o£ the Mussulmans, on a Tuesday, tlie 16th day of the moon DhuMCadeli 
(ITeuruai'y 16tli), having at tholr head the brotlier of the king of Fronoe. 
The emir Fakhr ed-Din was at the time in tlio batli ; he instanUy quitted it 
with precipitation and mounted a horse witliout a saddle or bridle» followed 
only by some slaves. The onem^ attaoiced him on all sides, and his ^aves like 
oowords, abandonod him when in the midst of tlie Frenoh j It was in vain 
he attempted to defend himself j he fell pierced wltli wounds* The B'reneh, 
after the death of Fakhr ad-Din, retreated to Jedile ; but their whole cav- 
alry advanced to Monsura, and, having forced one of tlie gates, entered the 
town ; the Mussulmnns fied to the right and left. Tho king of France had 
already penetrated as far as the sultan’s polaoe, and vlotoiy seemed, ready to 
declare for him, when the Baharito slaves, led by Bibtu^, adyanoed and 

i<tX>iiro pagmilam and native Infldollty, llho wldto oloth, irlU tako tlie tincture ot Chris- 
tlanUv ; whemaa tbo Turks luo soiled tmd staluod with the Inell^ous religion of Mohem- 
modonlsm, which fl»t must with groat pains bo soourod out of them.*’— <iruu.isn.d 
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snatoUed it from hU handa 5 their oliargo was bo furious that the Fi-eiichwero 
obliged to retreat. The French infontoy, during this time, had advanced to 
oro^ the bridge j had they been able to join their cavalry, tlio defeat of 
the Egyptian army, and idio loss of the town of Mansurn, would have 
been inevitable. 

Nmht sepoi'atod tlie combatants, wlien the Frenoli retreated in disorder 
to J^2le, after leaving fifteen hunch* 6 d of their men on the field. They sur- 
rounded tlieir camp with n ditch and wall, but their army was divided into 
two corps $ i^e lonsb oonsidorable body was encamped on the branch of the 
Aslnmin, and the larger on. the great branch of tho Nile that runs to Daini- 
etta. A pjgcon had been let loose to fly to Cairo tlio instant tlie French liad 

surprised the omnp of Fakhr ad-Din, having 
a note under its wing, to inform the inhab- 
itants of this misfortune. Tho melanolioly 
event had oroatod a general oonstornation 
in the town, wliioh tlio runaways had aug- 
mented, and the gates of Cairo wore kept 
open all tlic night to roooive thorn. A 
second pigeon bearing the nows of il\e 
victory over the Fronoh, had I'ostorod tiun- 
qnillity to tho capital. Joy suooeodod 
Bonw s and each congrivtnlaiod the otlier 
on this happy turn of affairs, and public 
rejoicings were made. 

Boats sent from Daiuiotta brought all 
sorts of provisions to tho Fronoli camp, 
and kept it nbxmdnntly snopplicd. Turan 
Shall caused many boats to be built which, 
when taken to pieces, he plncod on the backs 
of oamels, and Imd tliom thns oarriod to tho 
onnal of Mohale, M'hoii tboy wore init lo- 
getlier again, launohotl mi tlio canal, and 
filled with troops for an ambuscado. As 
soon os the French floot of boats appeared 
at ilio mouth of tho canal of Molialo, the 
Mu^nlmaus quitted tholr hiding-plooo and 
attacked them. While the two lloets wove 
engaged, oilier boats loft Maiisurn filled 
witii soldiers, and foil on tho roar of the 
Fronoh. Tt was in vain they sought to 
escape by flight ; a thousand Christians wore killed or mado priaonors. In 
this defeat fifty-two of tlmir boats laden with prnvisionB wore taken, and 
tholr ooinmuiiioation with Damietta by tho navigation of tliu Nile was out 
off, BO that within a sliort time the whole army suffered tho most terrible 
famine. The Mussulmans surroundod them on all sides, and thoy could 
neither advance nor retreat. 

On tlxe first- of the moon Dhiil-hiia (Maroh 7th), tho Fronoh surprised 
seven boats $ but tho troops on board had tho good fortune to osoapoi In 
spite of tlio superiority of tlio Egyptians on tho Nile, they attomptod to bring 
up another convoy from Damiettn, but tiioy lost it j thirty-two of their boats 
were taken and cwried to Mausura, on tho ninth of the wwno moon. This 
new loss filled the measure of their woes, and oaiised tliem to propose a truce 
and send ambassadors to treat of it ivith the siiUan. Tlio emir Zain ud-Diu 
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and the kadi Bech* ad-Din were ordered to meet and confer with them, 
when tho Exeiioh o£Eered to aurreuder Damletta, on oondition that Jeruaelem, 
and some other places in Syria, shoald be given in exchange for it. This 
proposal was rejooted, and tne conference broken up. 

On Friday, the 2Tth of the moon Dhvil-hiia (April 2iid), tho French sot fire 
to all thoir maohiuos of wav and timber for building, and rendered almost oU 
their boats unfit for use. During the night of Tuos^y, tho thiid day of the 
moon Muhorrem (April Ttli}, In the yoor of the H^ra 648, the whole of 
tho French army dooamped, and took the road to Damletta. Some boats 
which they had roaorvod foil down tho Nile at the same time. The Mussul- 
mans Jiaviiig, at break of day of tlie Wednesday, perceived the retreat of 
the Fi’cnoh, pursued and attacked them. 

Tho heat of the combat was at Fariskiir. Tiie French were defeated 
and put to flight; ten thonsaiid of thmr men fell on the field of battle, some 
say thirty thousand. Upwards of ono hundred thousand hoTsemen, infantry, 
trndespooplo, and others were mado slavos. The booty was immense in 
horses, mules, touts, and other riohes. There were hut one hundred rialn 
on the side of the Mussulmans. Tho Boharito slaves, under the command 
of Bibars al-Bundukdari, mrlormed in this battle signal acts of valour. The 
king of Franco Imd retired, with a few of his lords, to a small hillock, and 
surrendered himself, under promise of liis life being spared, to the eunuch 
Jemal ad-Dhi Mahsun as-SoIih; he was bound with a oiiain, and in this state 
oonduoted to Monsura, wliero ho was ooufined in the house of Ibrahim ben 
Lokmon, secretary to tlie sultan, and undep tlie guard of the eunuch Salili. 
The king’s brotlier was made prisoner at tlie same time, and oarriod to the 
some liouso. Tho sultim provided for ilieir Bubaistenoe. 

Tho uumhor of slavos was so great, it was embarrosBiug, and tlio sultan 
gave orders to Saif ad-Din Jusuf ben Toidl to put them to death. Every night 
tliis oruol minister of tho veugeaiioo of liis master liod from three to four 
hundred of tho prisoners brou^it from thoir places of oonfinemoiit, and after 
he had oausod them to bo beheaded, their bodies were thrown into the Nile; 
in this manner perished one hundred thousand of the Frenoh. 

Tho sultan departed from Monsura, and went to Fariskur, where Iiei had 
pltohod n most inaguifiesnt tout. Ho hod also built a tower of wood over 
tiio Nilo; and, being freed from a disagmeable war, he there gave himself 
up to all sorts of dobauohory. The victory he hod just gained was so brill- 
iant that he was eager to make all who were subieotod to him acquainted 
with it. PIo wrote with his own hand a letter, in tho folloudng ierans, to the 
emir Jemal ad-Din bon Jogmur, govemor of Damascus : Thanks be given to 
the AU-poworful, who has ohangod our grief to joy ; it is to Him luone we 
owe tho victory. The favours lie has oondesoended to shower upon us are in- 
numerable, but this lost is most prooious. You will announce to the people 
of Damasoiis, or, rather, to all Mussulmans, that God bns enabled us. to gain 
a oomploto victory over tlio Olu'istians at the moment they hod oonspiredour 
ruin. On Monday, the first day of this year, wo opened our treasury and 
distributed riolics mid arms to our faitiifiu soldiers. lYo had called to our 
succour the Arabian tribes, and a numbeidoss multitude of soldiers ranged 
themselves under our standards. On tho night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday our eiiomies abandoned their oanip, witli all their baggage, and 
marohed towai'ds Damiotta ; in spito of the obsourity of the nigh^ we pur- 
sued them, and thirty thousand of them were left dead on the field, not in- 
cluding tlioso who proelpitatod themselveB into the Nile. We have, besides, 
slain Qur very Humorous prisouorSi and thrown tlieir bodies into t^.samo 
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I’ivsv* Their lung had reti'oated to Miiiieh ; ho has implored our olenxenoy, 
and we have granted him hia lifOi and paid liim all tlio lionoura due to hia 
rank. "We have rogfuned Onmietta.** 

The BultaU) witli this letter, sent the kine'e eaPt which hod fallen in the 
combat; it was of scarlet, lined with a dno fur. The govonior of Bamasous 
put tlie kiug*s cap on hia own head when ho read to the publio the sul- 
tan’s letter. A poet made tliose verses ou the oocosion; “The cap of the 
Frendh was whiter than paper; our sabres have dyed it with the blood of 
tlie enemy, and have obangod its colour.” 7 

As ransom for the noble prisoners ti\e sultan offered to accept some of 
the baronial castles in Falestiiie, or those whioh belonged to the Templars 
and Hospitallers. But the king and his peers replied that the liege lord, the 
emperor of Germany, would never eonseni tlmt a pagan or Tatar Mionld hold 
any flef of him \ and tliat no cession of tlio property of tho knights could be 
made, for the governors of their castlos sworo on tlioir invoetiture tliat they 
woidd never surrender their charge for the delivernnoo of any man. The 
king was even Uiroatened with torture, but as tho Mussulmans saw in him 
no symptoms of fear on wliioh tliey could work, they proposed to make a 
peouniary ransom. Louis offered to pay ton thousand golden bosants, whioh 
wore equal to five hundred thousand livres, for tlio doliverairee of Ins army, 
and that as the royal dignity oould not be estinmted by a vulgar soolo, lie 
would for his own freedom surrender tho olty of Bomietta. The sultan was 
liberal in the fulness of his joy at such a oompletion of his vlotories, and 
remitted a dM part of the peouniary ransom.^ Feuoo was to continue for 
ten years between the Muesulmana and tho Christians, and tho Froiiks weie 
to be restored bo tliose privileges in the kingdom of Jonisulem whioh t)iey 
enjoyed before the loaaing at Louis at Danxiettou The roposo whioh suo- 
coedod ilie treaty was interrupted by the murder of tho sultan ; but after 
a few acts of hostility the suooessful emirs, and thoir mamolukos, ronowod 
witli a few changes the eondition of amity. One moiety of the ransom was 
to he discharged before the king loft tho river, and tlie other on his anivol 
at Aero. Tlie sick nt Bmnietta, with tho stoi’os and baggage, wore to be 
retained by tho sultan till the lost portion of tho ransom snonld he paid. 

Damietta was nceordingly surrendei^d. But the mamolukos were more 
savage and unprincipled tlmn any preceding onomies of tlio Latin name. 
They burned ml the military engines, zaurdorod tho sick, and some of the 
most ferooious thirsted for the bloc^ of tlie Christian potoniatos. Tho 
counsels of justice prevailed, and tlie Ohristituis were relieved from thoir 
fears tliat the treaty would not be acted upon. Tho counts of Flanders and 
Brittany, the count of Soisaous, and oUiovs embarked for Franco. The 
royal treasure at Damietta oould not furnish tlie stipulated portion of tlie 
ronsom. The new ^rand master of the Templars opposed the institutes 
of his order to the king’s request for a loan of Uie funds of tho sooioty, and 
oontended tliat he oould not divert tliom from tlioir regular and appointed 
puiposes. But state necessity trampled over more statutable forms, and the 
chest of the Templars was seized by the royal oflioors. Tho king’s person 
was redeemed, and the Frenoh went to Acre. 

expedition of St. Louis into Egypt resembles in many respaots the 
war in Egypt thirty years before. In doI^ oases the Christian armies were 
encamped near tlie entrance of the Ashmun canal ; they oould not advance, 
and the surrender of Damietta was tho price of safety. 

1 Lo Blono mokes the rnoBom of 8t. Lotila oquiralmit to bovou mllltonfl of llvi'Ofl modorn 
Vreuoli money {;£380,Q00 ov 91,400,000], 
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Many of Louis’ ooimoil were aaionisbed at his losolution to remain in 
Polestino while poUtloal affairs wei'o oalling him to his duty to l^anoe. 
They >7ere divided in tlielr patriotism and tlieir allegianoe. The sultan 
of Damascus, a relative of the murdered Egyptian lord, solicited the aid of 
Louis to revenge the murder, and stimulated his virtue by promise 
that in the event of viotoiy he would deliver to Christians we oity 
of Jerusalem. The king replied tliat he would send to the mamelukes at 
Damietta, to know whether they would repair their violations of the treaty, 
and that, in case of tlieir refusal, he would assist tiie sultan of Damascus. 
On intelligence of this negotiation, the people of Damietta restored to the 
kin^ nil tlie knights and common soldiers whom they had detained in prison. 
Loins wisely profited by ciroumstanoe^ and declared that he would not enter 
upon a truce with the Egyptians, unidl they had absolved him from the pay- 
mont of tlie remaining moiety of tiie ransom, and restored to liim the 
heads of those Christians on the walk of Cairo, who liad fallen in the battle 
near Hansuru, and such Olirisiiaii children ns tliey liad forced to become 
Mussulmans. The emirs and mamelukes complied with these terms, and, 
on oondltion of tlie alliance of the Froncli Idn?, they engaged to deliver up 
to him Jeruaolein itself. The military force of Louis did not much exceed 
four thousand men. The king’s two brothers returned to Europo ; and, in 
order to retain a roapectable army, liOuis was obliged to be liberal of his 
treasure. Louis remained n year at Cmsorea, and rebuilt its houses and 
repaired its fortificatious. Joppa was tlio next object of his oare. The war 
between tl\e Egyptians and Syiians raged with dreadful violenoe. By the 
mediation of the calix)h, the Mussulmans made peace j Egypt and Jerusalem 
were to belong to Uio mamolnkas ; and tlie oountriea beyond tlie Jordan to 
tlie sultan of Syria. But the united infidels did not pursue their sohemes 
of destruction witli that vigour and ability which hm distinguished the 
fierce and dreadful movomonts of Kur od-Diu and Saladin. They mi^ht hare 
swept the foehle and exhausted Christians from the shores of Palestine ; but 
they merely ravaged the country round Acre, and then proceeded to Sajeote, 
in whose strong castle wore Louis and most of the army. The bloou and 
property of tlie oitizons satlsliod tlie Moslems, who deported witliout trying 
the valour of the French in garrison. 

I’erpotual disappointment gradually dried up the spring of hope, and 
the king turned Ills mind to Prance. His friends marked his change of 
purpose, and nows from Europe of the death of bis royal mother, tlie regent 
of his kingdom, made him openly p^kim his resolution to return. The 
patriarch and barons of Falostino offered him tlieir humble thanks and praise 
for the grant good and honour ho hod oonfori’ed on the Holy Land ; and, 
shortly after Easter, he embarked for the West. Louis IX gathered no new 
laurels in his transmarine expedition. All that was great and ohlvalrie in 
Franco had boon spread out in marUal array, and had met with little else 
than disoomllture and defeat. In the oourso of Louis’ stay at Joppa, thd 
sultan of Damascus sent him permission to visit Jerusalem. The king 
ardently desired to behold tho saoi'od places, and was slow in allowing eon- 
sidorations of policy to conquer selfish reeling. The reason which dissuaded 
him from the journey, was, that if he would perform a pilgrimage t6 
Jeimsalem without delivering it from tho enemies of God, every subsequent 
crusading mouarah would think a similar prooeeding suffieiwty and would 
not oonwier himself obliged to perfoim more than what the king of Franoe 
had done. St. Louis was also reminded tliat Elohard Ooeur de Lion infused 
to behold Jerusalem ns a pilgiim. 
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THQ OHEIBTIANS QUABBEL AMONO XHBMSEIiVES 

All tlia blood wbiob bad been abed, and all the troaeure ^yIlicIl li’ronoo 
had lavished for tlie orusade of Sl;.^ Louis, did nofc long presorve the Olirie- 
tians in Palestine from the hostilities of the MtiaBulmans, and, ns no new 
Buooours arrived from Europe, the boroiiB and Icniglits were compelled, in 
some oases, to keep witlun the slieltor of tlieir fortrossos, and ivt other times 
to make disadvantageous treaties witli their foe. Alihongh it was ovidont 
tlmt nothing but unanimity in tlio holy warriors could prosorvo tlio remnants 
of the kingdom of Godfrey do Bouillon from annihilation, yet the Christians 
wasted their strength in party collisions, instead of watching the politios of 
the Saniooniriu courts, mid gathering those branolios of power wliioh their 
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euemies, in their ambltioxis feuds, aoniinunlly broke from the tree of Islam- 
ism. Tlie haughtv republicans of Italy would never enter into any oominon 
bond of union, and the yonetians, the Pisans, and the Gonooso Imd frequent 
hostile encounters, rospeoting the possession of ohurohos to whioli each 
nation asserted her olaims. The two great militoiy orders only forgot tlieir 
mutual jealousies when in the Hold they wore opposed to tlio Moslems, but 
in every interval of peooo, tho knights, inoimable of any oxorLions or tlioaghts 
but those whioh war inspired, gratified their arrognuoo and restlessuoss in 
disputes touching military prowess and prooedonoy. As reason did not give 
birth to these alteToations, she did not control tho dooiBion. 

The jealousy and ranoour of tho Hospitallers and Red Cross kniglits were 
frequently aggravated by irregular akimiishes, and at length the kindred 
squadrons met in a general engagement. Victory sat on the helms of the 
cavaliers of St. John ; few pnsonors were taken, and soaroely a Templar 
escaped alive. But new eoumanions from Europe gradually filled tho places 
of the deceased bretlu'en. New oocaelons demanded all their valour and 
skill, and oivil discord woa lost amidst tho more lionourablo war witii tho 
real enemies of the state. 

A blood-stained revolution in Egypt had placed the mamcluko chief 
Bibai's, or Bundukdari, on the throne ot that oountiy ; ho was well disposed 
to lead his savage momelukes agmnst tho Christians, and his ferocity did not 
want tho excitement which tho military orders gave it, of refusing, contrary 
to treaty, to deliver to him some Molmmmedan prisoners. His soldiers, ns 
savage as the Khwarizmians, demolished the churolios of Nazarotii, and tho 
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fortress and clniroh on Motint Tabor. They mndo their way to tba gates 
of Acre with fire and sword, and suob of the Christians as wore immediately 
slain were not bo much objeote of compassion as the prisoners oil whom the 
Turks infiioted every description of torture, in order to force a change 
of religion. Though Acre itself was saved for a few years, yet Csesorea 
did not escape the wide-spreading calamities. Through these dreadful 
scenes the militai^y orders fought with their usual heroism, and in the sieges 
of the strong fortresses of Azotus and Saffuiia, the spirit of devotion 
which iliey manifested to their oaiise lud never been eq^u^dled. Tho small 
force of iiiuety Hospitallers held poaseasiQu of the former of these plecee. 
The number graduiilly diminished on each renewed assault, and when tiie 
Turks mounted tlie ureaob, they trampled on the bodies of Uie last of 
the knights. 

After ravaging tho neighbourhood of Acre, Tyre, and Trlpolis, the 
Egyptians laid siege to the fortress of Saffuria. The fall of that place was 
inevitable, and tho prior of the Temifiars tlierefore i^roed to capitulate, and, 
on the Burrondor being made, tlic knigbts and garrison, alto^ther amount- 
ing to six hundred men, wore to be oonduoted to the next Christian town. 
Tho sultan was invested with lordship over tlie fortress, but he violated 
the conditions of the surrender, and left tlie knights only a few hours to 
determine on the alternative of death or oonvormon to Islam. The prior 
and two Franoisoan monks wore earnest in fixing tlie faith of tho reli- 
gious cavaliers, and, at the appointed time for tlie declaration of their choice, 
^oy unanimouriy avowed tlieir determination to die rather thou incur the 
disnonouT of apostaoy. The deoi'ee for tlie slaughter of tlie Templars 
WAS pronounoed and exeoutod } and tlve tliree preaohers of martyrdom were 
floyed tdivo. 


HISIOBY OV AlimOOH (1200-1906 A.P.) 

Before wo ooniliiue our review of the calamitioB of Falostine, a rotrospeot 
must be taken' of a prineipoUty whose fate was closely connected with that 
of tlio Latin kingdom of jorusoloin. Bohoinond Iv continued to be tho 
reputed lord of Antioch, from the year 1200 till the time of his deatli 
in 1288. But for many years during tliis interval he did not exercise any 
roynl authority, for ho was a tyrant, and was both hated by the people and 
oxcommunicatod by tho clergy. His neiihew Hupin, the right heir, was 
aided by the papal legato, who was present at tho great siege of Bamietta, 
in tlie year 121e, and iiiado soverid attempts to recover his drones of Anti- 
och and Trlpolis ; but ho died some years befora Bohemond, in a prison at 
Tarsus, into which ho had been cast by Constantins, nominal regent of 
Antioch, and guardian of Isabella, daughter and sucoessor of Liven, king 
of Armenia. Eh'om Bohemond lY and his first wife Ploisanoe, daughter ca 
the lord of Gabala, Bohemoud Y daacanded. To him suoceeded Bohemond 
YI« It does not appear that tlio family of the Bohomonds were entire mas- 
ters of the prineipallty and county from the year 1288 till their absorption 
in tlie Egyptian power. It is certain that Bohemond Y was reigning over 
Antioch and Tripolis in 1244, when ho became tributary to the Kliwariz- 
mians ; and that in 1268 Bohemond YI was made a knight by St. Louis, and 
was oonsiderod lawful prince of Antioch, though he was a minor, and under 
Ills mother's tutelage. But it is equally certain that at times, from 1288 to 
1288, Frederick and Conrad, a son and grandson of the emperor Freder-. 
iok 11, had possession of or port of the states of Antioch and Tripolis. 

H. w.— -voTi, vin, So 
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ItAYAaSS OF BlBAliB 

We may, now resume the thread of the general history. Joppa and the 
oastle of Beaufort were the inmneluke oonquests whioh euoceeded in point of 
time to those of Azotus and Saifuria. 

Tile tempest at lengtli burst upon tlie state of Antiooh ; and tlie city 
of that prinoipality yielded without OTon tlie formality of a siege (1268). 
The reproaoli erf treachery ie alteimtely east upon the patriarch and the in- 
habitants s and heavy is the disgrace of oausin^ an event whioh ocoosioned 
the destruollon of forty tUousaiia, and the captivity of one hundred thousand 
Christiana. Bibars ravaged tlie oountry round Tyre $ but being eqiudly relig- 
ious and orueh he gave the Franks a ri^pito by pilgrimising to tlie lioly places 
in Arabia. Heaoon, however, resumed his fell purpose of oxtermlimting 
the Gbrisbiaus; Laodioea and inany other places submitted to him; and the 
knights of St. John gained immortal honour by their bravo, though fimit- 
less, defence of the fortress of Kamk, between Aroa and Tortosa. The 
prince of Tripolis pvoserved his title by the saoriiioe of half of his territory. 
Acre was saved in conaequonco of the reported auooour of tho king of Cy- 
prus. Bibru's returned to Cairo, hastily fitted out a fleet for tho conquest 
of Uie island, which was without the presence of its monarch. But his 
ships were lost in a tompest; Cairo was overwhelmed witii sorrow, and none 
of his efforts oonld re-eatahllBh affairs. 


eiEOOND OXlUSADia AKD DISATU OF LOUIS IX 

Before tho news of the capture of Antiooh toaohod Europe, the people of 
tho West had contemplated a new oraaatlo. St. Louis thought that his first 
expediUou to the Holy Land brought more shame on Franco than good on 
the Christian cause j and ho feared Uiat his own personal fame had withered. 
The pope encouraged his inclinations for a new attempt. England was at 
that time in a state of repose, and her martial youth wore impatient of indo- 
lence. Princo Edward, witli the earls of Warwick and X^emhroko, received 
the holy oueigu. The assumption of tho cvobh by the heir of the EngUsh 
throne 8|>reaa jgreat Joy throughout Franco. Ho was invited to Paris ; tho 
co-operation of the English and h'ronoli .was detormined upon j and Louis 
lent his youthful ally thirty thousand moi'ks on tlio security of tho oustoms 
of Bourueaux. Tho prelates and clergy of England agreed to ooutLlbuto a 
tenth of their revenue for three years ; and by a parliaiuontary ordiuanoc, 
a twentletli part was taken from the oorn and movablos whioh tho laity pos- 
sefised at Michaelmas. A crusade hod for many years been popular in Eng- 
land. During tho first expedition of St. Louis, and soon after the departure 
of William Longsivord, Henry III engaged to light under tho saorod banners. 
But he was slow in preparing to go to ^lo Holy Land ; and tho puhllo mur- 
mured the suspicion that lie had only nssumod tho cross ns a pretence for ool- 
leoting money. It was found that flvd hundred knights had been orosaed i 
iind the number of inferior people could not bo oonnted. Tho lioly warriois 
resolved to comuenoe^ tiioiv voyage at midBummov ; but tlie king l\ad antici- 
pated all their proceedings ; and ho declared that if they doi'od to march with- 
out him the thunders of fciie Yatloan should he Imrlou against them. Some 
people submitted to, and others olainourod at tliis mouaoo of papal iuterfei'- 
ence ; and the religious ardour of the most onUmeinstic was cooled by tlio 
king*s delays, and the news of tlie disastrous events in Egypt. The pope and 
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king were deaf to tlie repvoaohes of the Fi'enoli nation, that iiiclliferenoe 
to Ohi'istiouity oould he tlio only motive for ohstruoting the pious wislies of 
the English people.^ The kiug^s^oveity \vaB ever the alleged cause of his 
remissuess ; and two years after his dissolution of the association of TCngliBri 
koightSi lie endeavoured to extort money from the clergy on the pcetenoe 
of a journey to Syria. But they reslsteu his demands i and roproaoned him 
with his avavioQ and violation of oaths* 

Anticipating tlie laurel of vioioiy, or tlie orown of martyrdom, St« Louis 
spread his sails for the Holy Land in 1270. Sixty thousand soldiers were 
animated by their mouarolrs feelings of religious and military aidour; and 
we may remark among the leaders the lords of Elanders, Cnampagne, and 
Brittany. The fleet was driven into Sardinia $ and nt that place a great 
ohango was made in the plan of operations. The king of Tunis had for* 
merly sent ambtiaaodors to Louis, and expressed a wish to embrace the only 
true religion. Hortliern Africa bad formerly paid a peouiiiary tribute to the 
sovereign of the Two Sioilles ; and Charles of Anjou, tlio i^eigning monaroh, 
ooiioealTng his solflshness under the gai'b of piety and justice, strongly urged 
his brotlicr to restore the rights of Chvistencfom. The BoldleTs too, now 
more greedy of plunder and revenge than zealous in bigotry, entreated to 
be led to Tunis. The aubjugation of tiio Mussulmans in Afrioa was declared 
to be a neoessary preliminary to suqoobscs in Palestine; the Pronoh soon 
reached the flrst object of their hopes; and the camp and town of Carthage 
were the earliest rewards of victory.' But every sanguine expeotatlon was 
damped when n pestllontial disooso spi'oad its ravages thi'ough tlie Cliristaan 
ranks. 

The great stay of the Gi’usades fall August, 1270. During his illness 
Louis consod not to praise God, and sappUoato for the people whom he 
had brought with him. Ho booame speeriiloss ; lie then gesticulated what 
he could not utter; ho perpetually signs of the oross, strotohod him- 
self on the floor, which was covered with ashes ; and in the flnal struggle of 
nature he turned his eyes to heaven, mid exclaimed, ** I will enter thy house, 
I will worship in thy sonotuory,” 


BDWAUn LlfiAVQB S&NSLAITD 

Boforo tills calamitous ovont Piiuoe Edward, Edmund Orouchbaek, earl 
of Lancaster, four carls, four bai'ons, and the English division, had not only 
arrived in Aiidoa, but had loft it for Sicily, in despair that their French 
compeers would over maroh to Palestine. The winter season ivas passed 
by Prinoo Edwai'd in military exeiuisos, and in the various oooupatious of 
ohivalry, and in tiie following spring he turUod his prow up tlie Mediterranean 
and arrived at Aore. 

The whole of tlio fovoos of Edward did not exceed one thousand men.' 
But the prowess of tlie Plantagoncts was dreaded by the Mussulmans; and 

Matthew of rarls^ and also IUllor.<t *' About Ibis lime (ISfiO) many tbousanda of 
the Engllali wore resolved for tho bo^ wai% ond would needs bavo been gone, bod not the king 
atrlotly guturdod hla ports, and Icepthls 'kliigaom from miming away owt of docn. 'fhekingpxcnn* 
Isod howonld go with them; andhoroupongotainnssof moiieylromtliemloFthls Joumay. Some 
say that ho nevot Intended It, and that this on^r woa a Ulok to stroke the skltUab oow to get down ' 
lioi' milk. Hisetabbom snbJeota said tliat tboy would tarry for bis eompony till inldrammer, rad 
no longor. Thus they weighed out their obedience wltli tliolr own soalos ; and tho king Stood to 
tlioir ailowanoo, But heanng of tho 111 success of tho Prenidi, both prinoo and peo^o alte^ 
tbolr resolution, who Iisdooiuetoo late to help tho Eroneb In tboir distress, and too soon to bring 
themselves into Uio same mlseiy.'^ 
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iliey fearod that auotlier Ooour do Lion was como to soourgo thorn. Tlie sultan 
of Egypt doijarted from tho vicinity of Aoro, ■whioh ho imd dovastatod with 
lire and sword* AU tho Latins in Ptilestine ci'owdod round tlio hauuer d 
tlio English prinoo } and he took tlw Hold at the head of seven thousand 
men. The oity of Nnzareth was rodeomedj and lie surprised and defeated a 
large Turkish force. Edward was brtwo and provident, and owed his suc- 
cess OB much to his ^ill as to his courage. But ho was not less cruel 
than any prooediug hero of tlio holy wars ; and ho gave a dreadful earnest 
of ^ati savage implacability \yhioh Scotland afterwards so often . mod. 
The barbarities which stained tlio onti;y of the Ohristiiuis into Jeru- 
salem, two oouturios before, wore ropoatoct in a smullor thontro of cruelty 
in Eaznrdth. 

But tlio marcli of victory was closed, for the English soldiers wore poi’ohed 
by the ravs of a Syrian sun, and their leader ^YaB extended on tho bod of sick- 
ness. Tho governor of Joppa woe tiio apparent friend of Edward, hut tlio 
sultan's threat of degradation, if furtiier ooinmeroo were hold with an infldol, 
oliangcd courtesy into ]nalignity< He hired an ossasBin wlio, as tho bearer 
of lettei's, was admitted into tile chamber of his intended victim. After 
receiving iwo or tlireo wounds, tlio vigorous prinoo tlirow tlio villain on tlio ‘ 
door and stabbed him to tlie heart. Tho dagger had been steeped in poison, 
and for some hours Edward's fate was involved In danger. Tno fairy hand 
of dotion has asoribed his oonvolesoenoe to Ins queen.^ 

After tiie Engli^ prince had been fourteen months in Aero, the sultan 
of Egypt offere^eaoe, for wars witli the Moalem powers engrossed his mili- 
tary strength. Edward gladlv seized tills occasion of leaving the Holy Land, 
for his force was too small for the ooliievemout of great aotions, ivnd Ins 
father had implored his return to England. The hostilo oommandois signed 
acooidingly a ti'eaty for n ten years' suspension of arms | the lords of Syria 
disarrayed their warlike front, and tilie English Boldiurs quitted Falostine for 
their native country (July, 1272). 


VAIN BIPB-OETS OF GBEGOBY X 

At the time when Falestino began to breathe from tlio horrors of war, 
hope once more raised her head in oonsoquonoe of the clootion to tlio oltoir 
of St. Peter falling upon Theobald, archdeacon of l^idgo* Tlie oliolce of the 
cardinals was moae known to him while ho was in Palestine. Ho im- 
patiently transported himself to Itfdv, and ao ardent ivas his zoid that his 
ondeavoura for a cnisade oven procadod his introduotiou to tlio pontifloato. 
Tho trumpet of woi* again was hoard among tlio nations. T'ho blast was 
however only ftiutly eohoed. Tho ropublios of Pisa, Hoiioa, and Venice, 
and the oity of Marseilles, agreed to furnish a few galleys and twenty-ilve 
thousand marks of silver were obtained from Philip tiio Hardy on mortgage 
of the Templara* estates in X^anoe. The moBters of the military friars and 
Red Gross knights went to Homo, and convinced tlieir papal friend tiiat 
those Buecours would bo too inoonalderablo to enable the Christians to drive 
infidels out of Palostine, 

' “It Is Btorlofl.” aiws Fu11ot,<i “how Eteftnor, liis liwly, ouokod nil tho poison out ol his 
wounds without doing any liaiin to honolf. fio soTorolgu a remedy Is a woman's tongito, 
Anointed with tho Tlrtuo of loving oflootlon. Pity it Is that so protty a story should not ho trno 
(with ell Uio mltaoles In love’s legondey end ewio ho shnll got himself no oxemt, who undortakolh 
to ooninte n passage so sounding to tlio honouv ot tho sox. Yot onn It not stand with what otliors 
liAVO wriltop." 
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Agniu was the Chtistlau wovld assQnxHed,ekiid the oouuoU of Lyons {May 
1274*) decreed the obligation of a new crusade. But Fope Gregory- died 
witliin two years after the sitting of ^e Lyoneae oounoil* and all thoughts 
of a orusode were dropped when tiie life of iU great promoter closed. 

Palestine howerer was at peace. Hugh III, h&f of C^ruS) a Imeid 
descendant of the jirinoeas Alice, had been crowned King of Jerusalem at 
Tyi^e, a sliort time before the deatli of Oonradin, the last unhappy 
descendant of that house of Germany, of which tluee ompmrois had supported 
and adorned lioly wars. TheTempUkrs befriended Charles of Anjou, but the 
Hospitallors, wiui more virtue than was generally sliown, cleolared that they 
could not light against any Christian pnnoe, and contended that the olaims 
for Buooeseiou to tlm kiimdom ought to be deferred till the kingdom itself 
should be reaovored. hn tlio fourih year of tiio peace whioli the valiant 
nrinoe Edward had gained for Palestine, tlio mameluke chief and king 
Bundukdari, died. 

In tlio reign of Kala>un, the third sultan in succession to Mm who had 
torn so many cities from the Olivistlana, the war was renewed {1280^, and 
after a few yeoffl of dreadful preparation the living bloud of war Durst upon 
the Ohiifitlans. Morsat was captured; but so brave had been the reals- 
tanoe of the knights Biat it procured them a safe and honourable retreat to 
the neighbouring town of Tortosa {1^B7), and the sultan, dreading even the 
possibinty of future opposition, rased the fortress. 


pnoaBiiss oif 'phis uamblukbb 

With rapid and certain stops the power of the Latins approached its fatal 
toi'mination. The oity of Tripolie, tJiat lost remaining satellite of the king- 
dom of Jorusolem, was taken in 1289; its houses were burned, its works 
dismantled, and its people murdered or retained in slaver Aoie ouoe 
more became the principal possession of the Ghristiaus. Iho sultan oon- 
eluded a treaty of peace with Hemy II of Cyprus, who had driven ewoy 
^e lieutenants and soldiers of Charles, and had hoon aoknowlodged king of 
Jerusalem. 

The grand-master crossed the Mediterranean in order to infuse his mar- 
tial spirit into the people of the West. Pope Nicholas IV heard witli oold- 
11083 the dismal tale. Ho doriined to open tlio treasury of St. Peter for the 
advaiiooment of tho Christian cause, and he gave his noble friend only fifteen 
hundrad men the offsoourings of Itoly. Ciroulor letters were sent to 
riio different European potontatos, but the light which once shone upon tho 
holy cause hod waned ; cavoliei’S no longer tnrongod round tlie cross, and 
tlio grand-master was oompelled to return to Palestine, accompanied only 
by Ills Italian banditti. When they arrived at Aero, -the city -was’ in the 
greatest state of tuvbuleuoe. Within its walk were crowded the wretched 
remains of tlioso kingdoms and prinoipalitieB whiob had been won by tho 
blood of the West. Every distinct people occupied a portioular division, end, 
in the assertion of individual privileges, gonerol interests were forgotten, 

The sultan died before hk prepara^ns of vengeance were completed; 
but his son Khatil was not less anxious than his father to exteiwinate the' 
infidel miscreants. In April, 1291, nearly two hundred thousand mameluke 
Tatars of Egypt morohea into Palestine, and encamped before Acre, exaot^ 
on the some ground upon which a oentury before assembled Europe had stood* 
To avoid the dieadful oonsoqueiiccs of ivar, a large part of the population 
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embarked in the niunerous vessels ^yhi6h at tliat time rode at anchor in the 
harbour, and the defenco o£ tlio place was left to the onre of about twelve 
tliousond soldiers. The garriaoii was speedily reinforced by a few hundred 
moil, headed by Henry II of Cypins, who boasted tlie ideal title of king of 
Jomsalom. But the Christiana beheld tlieir towers yielding to the imues 
and battenng-iams. The pusillanimous monoi'oh, seizing a few ships, sailed 
to Cyprus. With tlie morn, tlio manielukos ronewod tho attaok. Most of 
the Gorman oavoliers died upon the breach ; tho others slowly loft tho walls, 
and tho firmness of their little pliolaiix oheolced tho foe. The Hospitallers 
chased book tlie luamolukos, and even forced them headlong into tho ditdi, 
But the sultan was prodigal of Uood. His battalloiia morohod to tlie breach, 
and in a few hours the entry into tho city was repeatedly lost and won by 
tlio Oliristians and infidels. . 

Under tlie cover of a few oroas-bowinen, the knights of St. iTohn, aevon only 
were remnant, embarked, and left forever the scene of ilioir virtue and 
tiieir valour. Their biuthren in aims, tlio Toniplai's, wore equally bravo, 
and their fate was equally disastrous. Tlioir rcBistanoe was so firm, that iiie 
sidtaii was eonipellod to proiniso them a free and liouonrablo departure. But 
tlie insidts of some low Saraocnian people irritated Uio cavaliers ; the sword 
again was drawn, and auoh of tlie Templars as survived tlio confliot, fled 
iuto the interior oountry. The unarmed population of Acre luirriod to the 
coast ; but tho elements oo-oporntod \M\ the devastating spirit of tho Turks, 
and ilie tempestuous waves refused sliolter to the fugitives. While gnash- 
ing with despair, tlio people beheld their town in flames. TJie rutliless hand of 
death fell upon tliein, and the sea alioro of Balesiino again drank torrents 
of Ohristion blood. 


TOTAIi I.08S OV THS UOI/Y 

Tyre, Berytus, and otlior towns, wore awed into subuiiesioii. The Turks 
Bwept all Fale&tlne, and murdeved or imprisoned all tlie GhristiaiiB who could 
not fly to Cyprus. The momory of Uio Tomplat’s is ombalmed, for tlie last 
Btnigglo for the Holy hand was made by tlie lied Cross kuightB. Buoh ns 
esoaped from Aero went to Sis, in. Armenia. A Mussulmaii general drove 
them to the island of Tortosa, whence they escaped to Cyprus, and tlio ory 
of religious war no longer rung through l^desUno. 

The loss of the Holy Land did not fill ISuropo with those foolingH of grief 
and indignation whioli the fall of Jerusalem, an liiiiidrcd years bofoiu, had 
oooasionod. The flame of fiuiatloism had slowly burned out. During the 
thirteenth oeiitury, tho territorial possessions of tlio Ghristiaiis In Pnlestine 
gradually dimiiiinhod ; tlio expeditions and roinforoomoiitH were in oonse- 
quenoe less vmorous, for, both politically and personally, tho people of the 
West deolinocV in their interest in rospeot of tlio affairs of tho ISast. I’opo 
Nioholas IV endeavoured to i*evivo lioly undertakings ; but tho kings of 
Surope were deaf or diaobodiont. As Genoa was allied to tho Greoian 
omp 0 i*or, Venice sought the friendship of tho MiiBsulmans. Tho manielukos 
gave their Christian brothers a ohnroli, an oxolmngo, and a niaovizlno in 
Alexandria ; and tho Veuetiane carried on the Uioratlvo but diagraocful 
trade of furuisliing the Egyptian market witli male and female slaves from 
Get^ia and Ciroassia. 

There was some pretence for the preaching of a oruaade by Tope Boni- 
faoo VITI in the year 1800. Kazan, tho Mongol sultan of Persia, I’esolvod 
to exbei'miuato the mamdlukes of Egypt. Ho alliocl himself with the kings of 
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Georgia, Armenia, and Cyprus. In 1299 Uie fortunes of war smiled on the 
allies i but etill the suoooss not being so great as what he hod expected, 
Kazan sent to tlie pope, solioiting the more powerful alHanoe of the princes 
of idle West, and agmelng tliat when Palestine was recovered, it should bo 
retained by the Glu'istiane. The project, though warmly pationiaed by the 
pope, TOoved abortive. In tl>o intcri^ the tide of victory flowed in favour 
of the^gyptians. Kazan died about the year 1808. 

From the commencement, till post middle of the fourteenth century, 
the popes repeatedly sounded tho charge ; but the West in most oases dis- 
regarded tlio summons of its ghostly in- 
structor ; and it was evident that, ol^ough 
tho papal rulers oould fan, tlioy oould not 
oreate the sacred flame. At the time when 
the loss of tlio Holy Land beoamo known 
in Europo, the people had nob recovered 
from the ostonisliment and terror wi^ which 
the viotorics of Jenghiz Khan and his sue- 
oessors had lilled tho West. Part of Kussia, 
tlie whole of Poland, Silesia, Moravia, 

Hungary, and all tho oouutries to the 
eastward of the Adriatio Sea, fell a j^rey to 
barborio desolation. Several of the popes 
attempted in vain to soffcoii tho ferocity of 
tliese new foes j but tho papal logaies were 
dismissed with the tremondoua command, 
for Borne herself to submit her nook to tho 
Mongol yoke. 

lliough Europe iu geneitd felt that in 
tlie fall of Acra oil was lost, yet despair 
did not immediately comjrioto his iu'iamph, 
for oliivalry and policy sometimes endeav- 
oured to revive tlio religious spark, If Po^ 

•Tolm XXIT luid not been too open iu tlie 
display of his avarico, and too prodigal in 
tho commutation of vows for money, the 
knights of Gomiony would once more have 
fought under the glorioue eiisiipi of the 
cross. A threatened invasion fi'om Eng- 
land (1828 A.D.) detoiTed Philip do Yalms 
from loaving his oouutrv for Palestine, and 
a large body of orusadors was dispersed 
wlien (1864 A.D.) John Le Bon of Franco 
died, on whom tho popo intended to have 
conferred the title of commander of the new 

crusaders. Tlio politic Homy IV* of England wished to “ busy giddy minds 
with foreign quarrels,” in order to divert nis people from looking too newly 
into his state, and to retain their newly sworn allegiance. Both Hs moritiitae 
and militoi'y preparations woro considerable ; hut the hand of nature stopped 
him and itivos his fate to succumb to deaths before he oould attempt to 
commence his now religious career.' 

^ Homy when yonngjuvd endonvonrod to Implant OhvlitlimKy in Idtlmimla vi 
When king I»o gained tiio frlondahlp of tho clergy oy aiding them to put uown tho follows 6r 
WyoHflo. 
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ITATB Off THE MIBrJCAUV OKDBUS 

Suoh vere the last appearoiioes of that martial frenzy which so long agi- 
tated Europe ; and liore the history of the holy wars would naturally close, 
if curiosity did not suggest an inquiry into some of those military and 
religious orders which arose from the spirit of pilgrimages and orusadosi 
and whose existence forma one of tlio most ^nominent oharaotorietios of the 
Middle Ages. The knights of the Tontonio order wore Uxod in tlieir con- 
quest of rrussia^ some years before the loss of tlie Holy I^and. Their love 
of war was nob oxtiuguishod ; thoy oarriod both the sword and tlio Gospel 
into Pomerania ; and tlio oosteru part of that oountry was dednltivoly 
ceded to the order by a treaty of peace in the year 1848. TIio town of 
Daiitzio, the oapital of tlio now oonquest, woe ooneidorably^ aggrandised 
under the dominion of the knightSi and booame one of the principal places 
of oommeroe on the Baltic. Pressed forward again by religion and ambition, 
they made war on the infidel Lithuanians, but it was not till the beginning 
of the dfteontli oentnry, and after rivors of blood had flowed, that the 
pagans lost their independence, and relinquished their national Buporstitiou* 
But the oppressive government of the Imighta \ tliolr iutostiiio divisions ; 
their heaiw imposts, the uuhap|)y result of wars continually reviving, 
encouraged the nobility of Prussia and Pomerania to oonfedorato, and to 
seek the protection of the kings of Poland. The torch of war was rekindled, 
the knights were defeated, and b^ the pence of Thom in 1466 all Pomerania, 
and indeed aU tho oountiy which is generally called Polish Prussia, was 
ceded to Poland. Tho oidot was allowed to presovvo the west of Frusala 
by the tenure of feudal service to tho kings of Poland. 

The Teutonic knights tlius lost Prussia $ their name appears on few 
oooQsions in tlie history of Europe, and tlie order beoame only a olieap 
defence of nations.*’ Pope Innooonb YIIl in the year 1400 oiuloavoured to 
suppress the order of tho Anights of St. Lazarus. In Italy, perhaps he suo- 
ceeded, but not in any other oountry* The bull woe resisted by the knights 
of France and till the reign of Henry lY thoy were indopondout and elootod 
their own grand-masters. 


1CN1GHT8 Off BT. JOHN 

After tho loss of Aero, tho knights of St, John and the Temple, from 
every preoeptory and oommandery iii Europe, flocked to Cyprus, impatient 
for glory said revenge. The military friars soon quitted tlioir sottleinonts 
in Cyprus. The grand-master of tho Hospitalloi's gained the frioiulahip and 
the purse of Pope Clement Y, and drew a flattoruig picture of Christian 
prosperity, if the cavaliers of St, John could sot up tlioir banners in some 
island ill the Mediterranean. Bhodes was flxod upon. Fiftoou years sub- 
sequently to tho loss of Acre, a new omsad© was published, and tho volnu" 
tcers ivere invited to repair to Brnndnsium. Tho Icing of Sioily and the 
republio of Genoa furnished transports. Tlio grond-maator headed tho army, 
hut it was not until after they lind sailed, that tho onisadors knew the object 
of the armament. Bliodes was at that time in the power, partly of tho 
Gi'eeks and partly of tho Saracens. Tho soldiers landed ; many battles wore 
fought, and tho army of tho invaders was at lost reduced to tho military 
friars. Their chief nlrod now soldiers, reoommenoed hia attaoks, and the 
wliolo island submitted to Ills authority (1810), Tlio Ruhseqnont history of 
tho knights of St. John is interwoven witli tho general history of Europe. 
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xnia TEMPLAns in peanoe 

While the military friftrs were pianiung the acquisition of an’ equivalent 
to their loss in PalostiiiOt moat of the Red Cross knights gradually left 
Gyprust returned to their different oommanderioS) and lived in security and 
indolence. Rut oiroumstanoes soon made the Templars repent that they 
had not, like the Hospitallers, attempted a r6n6^vol of hostuitieB with tlie 
infidels. Philip the Fair, king of Fiiuioe, acquainted Pope Clement V, that 
the order of tho knights Templnr Imd been aooused of lierosy and various 
other orimes against religion and morals. Some members had ohoi'ged theii 
fraternity 'with tlie different nbominatioiiB of treachery, murder, idolatry, 
and Xslamism. Philip tho Fair took tlie bold step of imprisoning all we 
knights Templar whom his oitioors could discover in France, and of seques- 
tering their property. Clement tlien eiroulated a bull throughout Chiiston- 
dom,1)y which instrument of papal authority, nuncios and the resident dergy 
wore commanded to inquire into tho oonduot of tlie knights. His holiness 
says that, pressed by public damour and tiio deolamtiona ot tho king, 
the barons, tlie clergy, and laity of Franco, lie had examined seventy- 
two mombora of tho order, and had found them all guilty, though in various 
degrees, of irroligion and immorality. Such of the knights as yielded to 
blaudishmauts and Uironts wore pardoned, but the torture was applied 
to those who denied the oliorges, and thirty-six knights in Paris hei'oically 
braved the honors of the rack, and maintained the mnooenoe of the order, 
till death dosed their sufferings and their virtue. Otliers confessed in die 
midst of corporeal agony, and afterwards recanted their oonfesslons. Tho 
knights Templnr wore accused of renounoing, at the time of their matricu- 
lation, God, dOBUs Christ, the Virgin, and all tho saints. It was said that 
the brethren used often to spit and trample on the cross, in proof of their 
contempt of Christ, who was oruoified for his own orimes and not for the 
sins of the world. Out of their disdain of God and his Son, they adored a 
oat, and certain wooden and goldon idols. The master could absolve breth- 
ren from sins. On the assurance that the king would destroy the order, 
whether the result of the examinations wero favourable or liostile to its con- 
tinuoiioo, many knights had yielded to pain and hopelessness, stayed the 
hand of tho excoutionor, confessed every crime, upon their confessing of 
which, royal pardon and protection wore proffered. The court condemned 
to perpetual impxisouniont those from whom no oonfession of guilt had been 
extorted. But auoli os liad rotraotod their forced avowals were declared to 
bo relapsed heretics j they wore delivered ovei' to tho Booular power, and eon- ' 
demnod to the fire (May 11th, 1810). Tho number in tlio last-mentioned 
olasB of the proscribed was fifty-four. All tho historians who have spoken 
of tho event, wluitover opinion they might liave entertained on the general 

a iieetion, friends or onemios, natives or strangers, have unanimously attested 
10 viriiiouB courage, tho noble intrepidity, and tlio religious resignation, 
whioli these martyrs of liovolsm displayed. Arrived at tlie place of punish- 
ment, they behold with fiimnoss and placidity the piles of wood, and tlie 
torches already lighted In the hands of the executioners. In. vain a mes- 
senger of the king promised pardon and liberty to those who did not persist 
in tlioir retractations j in vain their surrounding friends endeavoured to 
touch thoir hearts by prayers and tears. Invoking God, the Virgin, and oil 
the saints, they sung tho hymn of death j trlumplilng over the most cruel 
tortures, they believed tdiemsolves already in tlie heavons, and died in tho 
midst of thou* songs. 
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IN OTHNB OOUNl'NIISB 

By royal oommand, tlio sliorlffa of Uio difforont oouiities of England and 
Wales aeized the ostetos, and impriaoned.the porsoue of tlio Templars. The 
oavalierB were more than a year on^ (i iialf in prison. At the end of that 
time a papid bull was received in England $ and tlio archbishop of Canter- 
bury appointed oourts at London, Yorh, and Liiiooln, for the ti'ial of the 
Templars, July, 1811. The ohai'geH were the same in substanoo as tliose 
which had been preferred against tlie order in Eranco. Eorby-Bovon of the 
knights who hadheon inoarcerivted in tho Tower woro oxamiued upon oath 
before tho bishop of London, some infonor olorgy, and tlio represontatives of 
tlio popo. William do la Mooro, tlie grand prior of England, was os earnest 
as de Holay had been in defonco of tho Frenoli Tomplars. 

Four knights made A gonoi'al oonfession of oi'imes, when they were told 
that the pope had authorisod a full pardon to thoso who aoknowledgod their 
ini^uitioa s hut tliat if they persistea in heresy, they should ho ooiuddered and 
punislied as horotios. Thirteen newly admitted knights swore tliat they worn 
not acquainted witli tlie secrets of the order, but that they wore pi^eparod to 
renounce oil the orronemis opinions in whioh it was possible the minds of 
men oonld ho stained. William de la Moore, the grand prior, was the only 
man whom no fear of hnprlsoniueut or dread of ocolesiUBtioal punlslunent 
could induce to deny his first avowal of tlio innooenoo of the order. Ho was 
requested to make a general confession ; but ho roplicd tliat ho was not guilty 
of heresy, and would never abjure oiiinos wliioli lie liad not oommittod. 

In Irdand about thirty Templars, in Sootlnnd only two, woi*e confined 
and examined. In Liuoohi tlio numW somewhat exceeded twenty. There 
were twenty-three in York. Tho general oliarges of apostasy and idolatry 
wore not pi'oved in any oaso. 1-Iowovor, all tiio Icni^its made a general 
oonfession of the offence of lierosy, and avowed they oould not oleanso them- 
selves from tlie orinies menUonod in tlie bull. Tho olorgy pardoned them, and 
received them again into tho bosom of the oliuroh. They wore then sent 
into condneiuout in various monastorios until tlio dooision of a general oounoil 
should be deolored. 

The fate of the Templars in otlier parts of tho world lunmins to ho told. 
In Germany the innooenoo of the order was proved before tho arolibishops 
of Mainz and Treves, at oouuoiIb held in thoir rospootive diooesos. In Italy 
the pope had a litUe more suceoss. Sovoral Templars at Florcnoo oonfessed 
every spooies of abomination. Much blood was shod in Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Sicily, Naples, and Provence, whenever tho knights would not be guilty 
of solf-oondemuation. In those poi'is of Spain wbero tho oonduot of ilio Tom* 
plars was inmired into, tho result was an acquittal. Thoir military front 
wos powerful, and the ministers of papal vongeanoe did not diwo to apply 
tho torture. 


OOUNOII. At vibnnb 

Four years after the first aoizuro of ti\o Templars in Franoo a oounoil was 
held at Vienne in Dauplui\Q,for tho miraoso of making some general decision 
on the ease of the ordor, October, Tho popo noatlod three hundred 

bishops, and an untold number of inferior clergy. All mon who desired to 
defend tlm ordoi* warn promised security and freedom. Nino oavaliers pre- 
sented themselves before the assembly in tho ohamotor of reprofiontotavos 
of fifteen hundred of thoir brethren, who wore living at Lyons, and in tho 
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BeoTOt fastnesaes of Savoy and Switzerland. Clement immediately violated 
his promise of proteotiou, aiid threw the nine knights into prison. He then 
aolled upon the coimoil for its opinion) whether in oonseq^uenoe of the con- 
fessions of the Templars tlie society ought not to be dissolved? With the 
disgraceful oxooptlou of one Italian pimatS) ajid tliree Frenoli arohbishqpsi 
the wholo body of churohmon. declared that so illnstiious on order as ^t 
of the Ked Gross knights ought not to ho suimressed, until the grand-master 
and Uio nine knights liad boon heard in its defenco. The pope disregarded 
the opinion of tlio majority t and tried in vain for six mon^s to moke a 
ohnugo. 


THE 01U)BII SXJPritESSlSD 

The king of France arrivod at Vienne) and sanctioned by hispreseuoe, the 
pope declared tliat he sliould exercise the jdenitude of papal au&orlty. Ho 
ocoordingly dissolved the order provisionally and not i^olutely, and re- 
served to lilmsolf the disposition of the persons and estates of flie Templars. 
When the subject of the distribution of the kniglits* Templar estates was 
debated in the oouucili the pope declared that tliey ought to be bestowed 
upon the HospitallerS) because the ori^al purpose of tlie order was the sub- 
jugation of i^dols, a purpose which tlie knights of Rhodes were earnestly 
pursuing. 

The decree of confiscation was executed tlirougliout Christendom. The 
Tompliu's were robbed) but the Hospitallers did not enjoy the whole of the 

S lundor. Philip tlio Fails and hia successor Louis le HutiU) retained nearly 
iroe hundred thousand llvres [£12)000 Bterlii^l for what they chose to 
term the expenses of tlio prosecution. Tho landea estates Wei's slowly and 
unwillingly rcrignod) for the monarohs enjoyed tlie rents till tlio epmmis* 
sionors of the knights of Rhodes catablislied their rights. In Geimany the 
Teutonic knights assisted tlio Hospitallers in plundering those who hod 
formerly been tlioir bi'etliren in anus in l^nlostine. Hiniz, miig of Portugal) 
preserved the order of tho Red Cross knights, by ohanging their title from 
tlio soldiers of tlio Temple to tliat of the soldiers of Chnst. Rdward of 
England gave to different laymen inudi of the forfeited property. Hum- 
bera of tlio nobility too os heirs of ihe original donors seized mi^ of tlie 
Templars* estates. Indeed, so great was tho injustice done to tho Hospital- 
lers, that Pope John XXII censured both the clergy and laity, for their 
disobedience to the decree of the council at Vienne. 

The last oirouraatanoo whioli attended the fate of the Templars ^s ^e 
condemnation of tlie grand-mostor, Jacques do Molay.^ With Lis dying lips 
he boro testimony to tlie virtue of the order j and his mental sufferings on 
account of his former want of firmness npiioared to bo greater tlian his mere 
ooi’iioreal pain. The brother of the prinoo of Dauphlne met ivlth the same 
unhappy but honourable end os that of his friend Jacques de Holay. The 
two pnors seem to liave died in prison.^ 

TTIK 0UUSAPK3 IN THIS WK3T 

Having oompletod tlio survey of the vain efforts for the Holy Land, it 
will be well to glance at the coutests springing up elsewhere on tlie same 
fanatio belief that orthodoxy was a matter of lift and detttli.e ■ 

[> ScQ also tho Iliolovy of tho Papacy for a full account of Uils tmffady. } 
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Though the Ciaisadoa mot witli failure in the East) in the Wost tlioy 
aoIuGvod tlieir purpose ; that is, certain expeditions wore hi^flily successful j 
for example that of the Teutonic knights and sword-hoarors into l*rusBia and 
tlic neighbouring regions, where they founded a now state j also Simon de 
Montfort’s war against the Albigenses which destroyed nil anoiont oivilisation ; 
and the struggle between tho Spaniards and tlie Moors, ns a rasult of which 
the latter Wei'S forced to surrender tlio peninsula over to Christianity and tho 
oivilisation of Europe. 

It will bo observed that the aocno of action of tho European Grusadosivas 
the two extremities of the contitient ; around Uio months of tlio Nlemen the 
pagans of tiio Baltio wore to bo oonvortod, and in tho oounti'y wosliod by 
the Tagus, die Moslems of Spain. 


THB VJSUTOKTO 0UUBAI>» 

In the interval between tlio First and Second Orusados some oitizens of 
Bremen and Lubook had journeyed to tlio Holy Land and there founded a 
hospital for tlioir compatriots, which wns oxolusivoly under the management 
of Germans. In Palestane all benevolent institutions wore obliged to assume 
tho form of military organisations j thus tho Hospitallers, or olfioiala in 
oharge of tho homibols, hccame tlie knights of St. John, and the inmates 
oi tile temple of Solomon, tlio lenights Templar. Tho Gorman hospitallers 
Also hecome transformed into an armed loti^ous body that was oalled tiio 
Teutonio order. Like both the others, this oidor soon aon^uirod vast proper- 
ties in Europe, ospooially in Gormimy, and the omporor Frodorlok II raised 
its grand-master to tlio rank of pnnoo of tlie roalin. In 1280 a Polish 
prinoe made use of their seal and arms, which oonld no longer bo employed 
in tiie Holy Land, by dospatohing tiiom on a mission to subjugate and 
oouvei't tlie Prussians, a ])eople who have ainco bocomo so olosol^ idontiflod 
witii the Gormans sottiod in tlie country os to bo no longer distinguisliablo 
from them. It was this idolatrous people, OBtabliehed betwoon tlio Niemen 
and the Vistula, whose language, liistory, and religion have now ooiopletdy 
disappeared, tiiat gavo its nanio to one of tho largest and most prosperous 
states of modern Europe. 

Tho Teutonic ordor took up its station first at Kulm, whonco it pro- 
oeodod to ooiiquer the Prussians by the uso of tiio moons omployod by Gharlo- 
mi^o against the Saxons ; that is, by destroying one portion of tiio population 
and then building fortresses to oontoin tlio rest It was this purpose that 
Kttnigsberg and Marienburg were inlondod to servo. 

Several years earlier a prolate of Livonia had founded tho order of tho 
Brothers of the Sword, known still as tho knights of Christ, and tiio bodv 
of tho fiword-beavors, whioh subdued Livonia and Esthonia. IMsputos witii 
the bishops of Kiga caused tliese orgniiisniions to unite in 1287 with the 
Teutonio ordor, whose forces were thus doubled. Marienburg became 
the capital of the order in 1809, and its grond-maRtors, wlio roigiiod over 
PruBBia, Estlionia, Livonia, and Courland, oausod tiicso countries to hold com- 
munion with tho rest of Europe, and planted in thorn tho germs of civilisation. 
They remain to-day the ilohest and most progressive of tho Kussian provinces. 
As fate 08 tho fifteenth century tlie Teutonio knights retained tho propou- 
deranoe of power in northern Europe, nil tho oountrios between tho lower 
Vistula Olid Lake Peipus being subjeot to tiiem except Samogitla, a Lithu- 
anian province whitii soparotod the onglnal posseasious of the two orders. 
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THB ATTACK OK THB ALBiaSHSES 

Tlie oi'uaode divootod by Simon de Montfort against the populations of tho 
south of li'rauQe was at nrst moat disastrous In its effects. Buxing tdl 
the time that Christian warriors were being sent out to do battle wit^ 
miaoreants at the opposite end of the Mediterranean Seat many inddels were 
awaiting oonversion in Uie veiw heart of Europe. Not the Jews^ who had 
furnished the first oause for the Crusades in the hiry with which they inspired 
their early persooutors, but the mixed populations in the south of France, 
composed of Iberians, Gauls, Romans, Gotha, and Moors, whose religious 
beliefs wore far removed from orthodoxy. Just what name to give to their 
heresy it is hard to decide ; oven ooiitemporaides were at a loss in this respect 
since they oaHed the people simply Albigenses, from tdie town Albi, which 
was Uieir common centre. One tiling oulv is certain-^ that in 1167 a ooun- 
oil was lield near Toulouse, presided over py Nicetas, a Greek from Constan- 
tinople, at which many oriental ideas were adopted; it has also been asserted 
that oodesiaatics were treated witli scorn in every port of tlio land, and even 
St. Bernard himself was received there with derision. From this oentre of 
heresy missionaries were sent out in every direction, and already unseemly 
doctrines wei'e making thomsolvea known in FlanderB, Germany, England, 
and oven in Italy, wliiTo recently bands of marauders had spread out In Ihe 
direction of Auvergne, pillamug churches and profaning sacred objects. 

Among ibe rieh and brilliant cities of 'tlie soiitli tlie most important was 
Toulouse, whore resided Count Raymond VI, one of tlie greatest nobles of 
the south. Another prominent house was that of Baroelono, which had 
lately obtained rule over Aragon and possessed Roussillon and Frovonoe ; 
11101*0 wore furtlier tho proud and adventurous nobles of the Pyrenees, who 
lived free and iudopondent lives, and owed not the least allegiance to oithei* 
ohuroh or king* 

The Boutli of France had long been separated from the north. Having 
other customs and speaking a dmerent tongue, it hod made serious efforts 
imdor Bngobort, Gborlos Martel, Fopin, Charlemagne, Charles the Bald, and 
Hugh Capet, to constitute itself an independent state. Increase in oom- 
meroo had brought onse to its oitisons and afllueuoe to its nobles, and the two 
olasBQB united m peace and liarmony to disoliarge municipal duties, thus 
assuring tiie peace of the whole oonuiiunity. But m those wealthy cities cuid 
brillioiU courts, mode gay hy tho songs of troubadours, religious dootrinea 
wore accorded scant attention, and heresy leaked in from every side. 

The all-poworful Innocent III resolvod to stamp out this hotbed of im- 
piety that threatened to spread oontagion far and wide. He began by 
organising tho Inquisitiou, wbioh was to seek out and judEi[e heretics, and 
countless viotluia wore immolated without in any vfay lessening too number 
of unbelievers, toe rook and the stake being but indlnerout demonstrators of 
tho truth. Tho pope next sent to Raymond VI his legato, the monk Peter of 
Castelnau, with the demand that too horetios be immediate expulsed. But 
tho hereUos formed toe main body of tlie population, and OasteinftU accom- 
plished notliing. Raymond was excommunioated and threatened with 
oternal fires, and too legato was murdered during hiS passage back over tlie 
Rhone (1208). 

“ Anathema on the count of Toulouse,” cried the pope, ** and remission of 
sins to (dl who will tiilce up arms against these pestilent inhabitants of Pro- 
vence I I'orward, soldiers of GhristI lot the heretics be wiped out, aud col- 
onies of OatlioHos spring up whore their olties now stand I 
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The dooti’luQ of oxtorininAtion was proaohed by nil tho organs of the pops; 
and the duke of Bui-guiidy, tho oounts of Novors, Auxorre, Gonova, the 
bishops of Itlieims, SenS) Rouen, Antun, witli many Gormans and inhabitants 
of Lorraine, massed forcoa, and sot out on tlio oruando. Three armies mncle 
irruption into tlio south of Erunce, headed by Simon do Montfort, a feudal 
lord of tho environs of Faria, ambitious, fanatical, and cruel. Tho count of 
Tonlouso was not immediately attacked, tho popo hoping to weaken his rc- 
Eiiatanoo by appeai'ing ready to oxtond a uavdon, and hoBtilitioH mva all di- 
rooted against tho viscount of lldsiera. when ilie hitter’s town was taken, 
the victors, not being able to distbiguish the heretics, hesitated whom to 
strike. “ ICill all,” said tho legate, “ God will cosily recognise his own.” 
Thirty thousand ere said to have perished. Caroassonne also suceiunbetl, 
and tho knights of the lie dc France divided up tho country under Simon de 
Montfort, vdio was made auzoraiu over all. 

Kaymoud hoped to be spared, now that so sanguinary ii saorifioe Imd boon 
offered up on tho altar of orthodoxy, and Innooent himself was inclined to 
olemonoy, hut tlio logatos wore without pityj they would oxteud meroy to 
tlie Qounb only on ooiidition that he shoidd oause idl his subjeots to don the 
garb of penitents, degrade his nobles to the state ef villeins, disohavgo his 
hired troops, rase liia castles to the ground, and himself start on a oruaade. 

T)ie count laughed at tlioae proposals, and again tlio logatos gavo tho sig* 
nal for attack. There flookod to the banner oi Sijnon do Monuort n multi- 
tude from tho norti), rejoicing that tlie highly profitable oampoign in tho 
soutii was not yet at an end. uaymond VI was vanquisliod at Castolnandry, 
and tile viotora divided up lua domains among thomaolvos t to the prelates 
foil the biahoprlca, and to the soldiers the fiofs. Tho defoatod noble had no 
resource but to seek tlio protection of Pedro IT, king of Aragon, who at onoo 
advanced to tlio rescue, and was joined by all tho potty nobles of tho Fyi** 
cnooa, being looked upon by them as their oliiof . 

The battle of Murot, in wliioh ibe king porisbod, decided tlio fate of tlio 
south of France (1218), Two years afterward tho Oounoil of Latomn mti' 
fled tho dieposseBsion of llaymoud and of most of the other nobles *, Uie 
legates of tho holy see offorod their hofs to the powerful barons who had 
partioipatod in tho ornsadoi but all save Simon do Montfort rofused to ao- 
oept nifts bought at the price of so much bloodshed., A hiu'sh measure was 
poason, forbidding widows of herotios who possessod noble flofs to marry any 
but Frenohmon during the next ton years. In tho grasp of hands so ruth- 
less tlie civilisation of southern Franco pevisiied, and all gaioty and poesy 
disappeared. Innocent III, meanwhile, began to bo tvoublod, fearing to 
have oommitted a gi’oat iniquity. ** Give me back niy liiiidB,'* the count do 
Foix said to liiin, “or I shall oloira all of you — proporty, rights, and heii- 
tago, on the Day of Judgmont,” “laoknowlodgo,’' nnsworod tho popo, “that 
great wrong has been done youj but it was not done by my order, and I 
owe no tlianks to those who are respontible.” 

In their extremity the people of liuiguodoo bethought tlioiuHelvos of the 
king of Fi’oiioo. Montpellier ffavo itsolf up to him, and FhiUp Augustus sent 
his son Louis to plant tlio national standard in the south of h'l'anco. Louis 
returned thithor at the doatli of Simon de Montfort, who was killed before 
Toulouse — whitlier Raymond VII, son of the old count, had also returned; 
and Monifort’s successor, Amaury, offered to code to the king Ins father^s 
conquered possossioue, \yhioh ho could no longer defend against tho reproba- 
tion of the people. Philip, at that time on tho brinlc of tho grave, rofuaod 
tho offer, but five years later ii was aoooptod. 
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\7BSTlSll2r ASSAULTS ON THE AKABS 

Before, duriug, and after the great Cmaadea whloh hod the Orient for 
their scene of aolion and all the peoples of Hurope for their personages, 
there was being oai'ried on in the west another and smaller underta^g of 
a similaL' nature, whloh won uotliing like the renown attending the greater 
expeditions, but whloh displayed a tonaoitv of purpose tliat kept it in opera- 
tion duiing at least eight centuries. When CharleB Martel and Pepin lo 
Bref expeUed the Arabs from France they simply drove them to the other 
side of the Fwoneos, seeming to look upon tlmt strong mountain barrier as 
the condiio of Europe and Giinstianity. Spain was a oountrv to he saoriiioed, 
io be delivered over with Afrioa to &e Modem raoes by which it had been 
invaded. Spain had been Ohristian, however, before tlie invasion, and the 
mass of the people remfuned so after, by no means all having been subjeoted. 
Outside the oonquerod districts there remained a point where the sacred 
tliought of iiidepondence could And safe harbour, and this point was grad- 
ually to exxiond until it formed tlie nucleus of a new Christian domination. 

llic weakening of the power of the Cordovan caliphate in its northern 
provinces, os a roeuU of tlie revolt of tlie Beni Hasson in 864, was singularly 
favourable io the development of the small Christian states. The tenth 
century, however, did not continue to bring unintonupted good fortune to 
iiho Ourisblan states. While discords ^7G^e beginning to creep in among 
their own number, the caliphate was restored % Abd ar-Rahman HI, and 
the adroit Al-Mansur under Hishnm IT. The terrible defeat suffered by the 
Ohvistiaus at Simancas in 940, tlie overthrow of Sanoho tlio Great by the 
count of Castile who doolared himsoU independent, and tlie subsequent 
rdnstatemont of Sanoho by Abd ar-liabman, reveal the kbigdom. of Leon.ita 
liavlng fallen into a state oi domorall^tioii so deep that even its enemies liad 
power to disxioso of dio throne. Al-Mansur also weighed upon the OhiistinnB 
witli a ruthless hand. In 997 he found himself master of all tlie lauds tlie 
Christians had conquered south of tho Bouro and tlio Ebro. When he 
come io bo dofoiiteu liimself, however, at Calataiiazoi', near tlie souroe. of 
the Houro, hie ohagrin was ao great Hmt he allowed himself to die by starva- 
tion, and in him perished tlio mainstay of the enlipbote C^98^. 

We have seen at another point in this history that during the eleventh 
century the Spanish Arabs foil into complete dissolutiouj the Christian 
states, on tlie oilier band, grow into elosor and closer union by means of 
frequent intermarriages and inoreasod trade relations. This prooess of uni- 
doation and internal adjustment, as woll ns tlio neoessity of closing all tlie 
gaps left open by the sword of Al-Mnnsur, hold in oheck the holy war for a 
period of nearly a ooutury. At tlie end of that time it was resumed with 
greater brilliancy and suoocss tdiaii before. 

Not alone by reason of tlie fortunate cdlianoes he was able to make did 
Sanoho II merit tho idtlo of Great ; gioatness was to be achieved in Spain 
mainly by warring upon infidels, and many were the on^gements during 
which the Moora wore made to feol the might of hte bwox(L Not content to 
rest boro, ho carried his viotorious arms, in tlie intervals of preparing the 
substitution of tho Ohristian dynasty of Aznar for that of Pelayo, into 
tlie heart of tlio Moslem oountry to tho very walls of Cordova. 

At Sonoho's death Spain was divided into four kingdoms; But Alfonso 
VI reunited Castile and Loon in 1072, and resumed in Spain tlie holy war 
whioli had bean made extremely popular in Europe by the preparations for 
tlie l^rst Crusade. Tho news oi me Christian roverses in Jeruhalem, and 
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also the growing influence of tlie holy see, had a powerful effect on Siiain, 
It was the deare of Gregory VII to bring under liia domination tiio Spnnisli 
ChriatianatateB which liad hitherto enjoyed complete rel^ioua independence, 
and in case of their failure to yield it was feared that some day he would 
arm all Christianity against them. 

Always ohoraoterised by boundless presumption, Gregory VII demanded 
of Alfonso VI that ha pay him tribute, on the protoxt that all lands token 
from the infidels wore by right the property of the ohuroh, Alfonso refused. 
Then Gregory fell bade on another point, the adoption by the Spanish 
Chciatlons of the Roman iiiatcod of the Gothic or Muaavablo ritual to which 
they had been used. Eventually Alfonso adopted tlio Roman ritual. 
Henceforth complete oommunioii was held with Home b]^ the Spanisli people 
which eventually became the most prououuoodly Catliolio, if not always the 
most submissivo to the holy see, of all the races of the earth. 

Ferdinand I had profited by tlio divisions existing among the potty Arab 
sovereigns to wrest n'om them many of their possossions. Ho took Visou, 
I.amego, Coimbra, and made the king of Toledo pay him tribute. In 1086 
Alfonso VI was even more siiooossful, gaining posscBslou of the entire king- 
dom. Toledo, formerly tho capital ano^motropolis of the Gotlis, beeame onoe 
more an important centre j and its restoration marks the fourtii stage of tho 
progress of the Ohristiana from the Asturias, wliera they began their onward 
inaroh, to the heart of tho peninsula, where they wore to take up a firm 




Five years later the Oapetian, Henri do Bourgogne, great-gmndson of 
Robert king of Frtinoe, who had diatiiiguuhed himself at the oonquost 
of Toledo, took at the mouth of the Doiivo, Porto Gale, whioh Alfonso raised 
to impoiWoe by making it the oountship of Portugal. Simultaneously with 
this tno famous Old, Rodrigo do Bivar, tho boro of Spanish chivalry and ro« 
inanoo, aohieved viotorv aftm* viotory along tho ooast of the Mediterranean, tho 
most important of whioli was tiio conquest of Valonoia (1094). F’inally in 
1118 Alroiiso 1, king of Aragon, won for himself n oapital after tho manner 
of tho Idng of CosSlo, by huriiig possession of Saragossa, whoro^ a Moslem 
dynasty hod long been in power. Thus tho Christian invasion, divided lilce 
an army into tiiree oolumus, was steadily advancing across tiio peninsula, one 
oolumn in tho oentre, one iu the oast ana one in the west. 

In the centre progress was suddoiily arrested, and was later ohooked 
along all the lines \>y unfovoaeon obstaolos which the ChristianB wove unable 
to surmount luitil after tho lapse of nearly a century. Two now Moslem 
hordes poured in upon tiie land, surprising tlio Spanisli conquerors in tiie 
midst of tlieir belief that tho sources of these iuvEiding tides had long since 
been exhausted. Tho Almoravlds, and after them tho Almohads, swoi'med 
out of Africa and revived in tho Moslem provinces of Spain tlio ancient foitii 
of Islam. Tho names of these two sects mgnify, rospeotivcdy, ** close allinnoe 
with tlie faith,*’ and ** Hnitaviona.” The iUniovavias Bteadily inoroasod tlieir 
power and the extent of their dominion. At tlie deatli of the Oid (1099) 
they retook Valencia, gained possession of tiie Balearic Isles, and iu 1108 
won, in a battle as saimuina^ and hard-fought ns tiiat of Znllakn, a signal 
viotory over Alfonso vl. Tho Christians asked themselves in (dnnn if 
Spain, but half reconquered, was about to be wrestod from them again. 

As the result showed, their fears were groundless. Toledo, repoatodly 
besieged, defended itself with victorious energy ; and the little earldom of 
Portugal not only suooossfully resisted attack, but itself took several towns 
and drovo the invaders back whonoe they liad oome. 
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The invasion of the Ahnolmds was similaT in its offeota to that of the 
Alnioravklst whioli it immediately saoecedod. The leader, Abdul-Mnmin, 
began hostilities by laying siege to Fee, which he took in 1146 ; the some year 
he led his followers into Spain. As before, it was Coatile tliat had to bear 
the heaviest sliook of tlie invasion, and at the battle of Alaroon (1105) Al- 
fonso Vni was badly defeated. Portugal, on the other hand, maintained 
its superiority and placed a decided cheek upon tlie invadoi's at Santerem 
(1184). The advancement made by Aragon and Portugal caused tiro thir- 
teenth century to open gloriously for Spain in its struggles against tho Mos- 
lems. It bad, moreover, been given a second powerful Instrumeut with 
whioli to achieve victory in the foui* military bodies organised in the twelfth 
century expressly for, the Spanish Crusade, witlrout prejudice to the great 
Holy Loud crusaders who also took part — the orders of Aloantai'a, of Cala« 
trava, and of St. James in Castile, and of Evora in Portugal. 

In the year 1210 the news was spraad throughout ^1 Christendom that 
four hundred thousand Almohada had orossed tho Strait of Gibraltar. 
Though deeply engaged in the war against the Albigeuses, Pope Innocent 
III could not contemplate tlm danger thus announced wlihont otdling 
upon all Europe to succour Spain. I%bIio prayers were ordered aud indul- 
geuoo promised to all who would volunteer to fight in tiie peniusuln. 
The five Christian kings of Leon and Castile, temporarily separated at tlie 
time, joined their forces and marched against Mukammed, the fanatical 
leader of the Almohada. Tho encounter took place at Alacab, on the plateau 
of the Sierra Moreno, according to tho Arabs ; at Las Navas de Tolosa, oooord.- 
ing to the Christians. After an obstinately contested battle the flight of the 
Andalusians decided the day in favour of the Christians. Muhammed, who 
had stationed himself on a height amid the serried ranks of his African guard, 
holding the Koran in one hand and his sword in the other, looked on in 
undisturbed passivity while his followers suffered the most terrible defeat. 

God alone, he said, ** Is just and powerful, the demon is without truth or 
gi'eotness.*’ MuhammOd was nt last compelled to take flight on a swift 
courser of the desert, which earned him far from his enemies. This battle 
was deeislvo in tho sti'Uggles between tho Christians and the infidels. Tho 
Almoravids and Alinohads once definitely r^ulsod, there rose up in Afrioa 
no more defenders of the Moslem Mth sumoiontly powerful to restore 'its 
dominion in Spain, 

During tho whole of tho thirteenth century the Christians reaped the 
fruits of their viotory, which was rendered tho more complete by tlie anarchy 
that prevailed among all ranks of the Almohads. Cordova p286), Seville 
(1260), and many o^er places fell into the hands of the king of Castile, 
while JamoB I, king of Aragon, brought the Baleorio Isles under Bubjeotion, 
and at the head of eighty thousand Frenoh and Spanish troops retook Valen- 
cia (1288). Portugal reaohed its limit of expansion when in 1270 it united 
the provinces of A^arve, and the outlines it then assumed have never since 
been olioimcd. The Moors now possesHod only the little kingdom of Granada, 
that was hemmed in on all sides oy tlie sea and tlie domains of tho king of 
Coatile. Vet even in this confined space, tlieir numbers swelled by the refu- 
gees that fled to them from tho cities onptured by tlie Christians, they con- 
trived to maintain a power that staved off their ultimate downfall for a period 
of two hundred years. Save to repel certain incursions on the part of the 
Merinids of Maghreb which never seriously endangered their conquered pos- 
sessions, l^e Ciiristians had now no military operations to carry on ; hence 
tho orusndo in Spain was practically snspendod until a later date, 1492, 

IT. w .— votk vni, 2n 
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COMPAllISOK OF THB TWO OliUSAOliS 

The omando to Jerusalem had imdoubtodly broiight forth general reaulte 
to oivilisation« but its partionlnr aim had not been acoomplislioa. It founded 
no Important institutions in tiio Orient ; it did not even sucoeed in delivei*- 
ing tlie Holy Sepiiloliro, and znilUons of men had left ilieir bones along its 
route. The orusade in Spain, on the oUier hand, while it boro no oonse- 
q[uenoea to tlie sooial oonditlons of Europe in the Middle Ages, ohaiiged the 
whole fnoe of Spain and reacted powerfully upon tlie Europe of modern times. 
It took the peninsula away from the Moors and gave it to the Christians j it 
brought into being the little kingdom of Portugal wliioli, carrying on a oru- 
sade of its own beyond seas, dieoovored the Gape of Good Hope ; and it made 
great states of Aragon and Castile, whose kings wore inspired with European 
ambitions by their viotories in Spaln^ and whose inliabitants gained, in the 
eiglit oentiuios of warfare, militai'y customs and knowledge whioh made of 
them the eondotUeri of Gharlea V and Philip IT, not the peaceful and indus- 
trious heirs of Uie oommerce and hrilliant oiviUsatlon of tlve Moors. 

There woe still another point. What was the oauso of tins diffemnoe 
between the two ornsados? Jemsalom, situated far from tlio centre of 
Cailiolio denomination, remained in Uio hands of tlio Moslems, by whom it 
was surrounded, for prooisoly the same reason that Toledo, situated at the 
limit of their isone of oooupation, escaped them to become the possession of 
tlie nearby Christians. The whole matter was simp^ a question of dietanoo. 
Palestine bordered on the territory of Meooa, aa ^ain lay in full view of 
Home. Goographioal I'olationship is a powerful factor, even in matters that 
seem to oome tiie least under its inmienoo— the theories and dootiinos 
of religion.^ 




CHAPTER VII 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CRUSADES 


[lOOfl-1201 A.n.] 

No roligious wars hftve over been bo long, so songuinarv, and so destruo^ 
tivQ (iS the Crnsiides. Countlesa hosts of iioly mvriors fell tlio viotims of 
their own vindiotivo ontliusiagm and mllitaiw ardour. Fieroeness and in- 
toleronoo were the strongest features in the oharnoter of the dark ages, end 
it is, perhaps, not so inu^ in the oonduot, as in the object, of the Crusades, 
tbat anything distinct and peouliav oon be marked. It was not for. the eon- 
versiou of people, nor the proufigatioii of opinions, but for the rodomptioii of 
the sepulolirs of Christ, and ihe destruotion of the enemlsB of God, tliat .tlie 
orimson standard was unfurled. The western world did not cast itself into 
Asia from any view of expediency, or in oonsequenoe of any abstraot tbeo< 
retioal prinoiple of a right of hostility ; men did not arm wemselves from 
any oonviotlon that the co-existence ox Christendom and Islamism was com- 
patible witli the dootiines of the Kof'ath or that tlxe oountries of the West 
would be prooipitatod into the gulf of destriiotion, if Asia Minor were not 
torn from the Soljuk Turks, and restored to tlio emperor of Constantinople. 
But the flame of war spread from one end of Europe to the other, for the 
deliveranoo of the Holy Land from a state whioh was oalled pollutions and 
the floodgates of fauatioism were unlooked for the savago and iniquitous pur- 
pose of extermination. But popular madness would not listen to tlie qoUs 
of generous polioy and lofty ambition. The wish for the redemption of tlie 
Holy Land was tno feeliug whldli influenced both Godfrey de Bouillon and 
St. Lonis, the first and last great olmmpions of the cross j it was tliat wild 
desire whioh moved Europe for two oenturies, and without it the Crusades 
would never have been undertaken. 

The question of tlie justioo of the holy wars is one of easy solution. The 
crusaders were not called upon by heaven to carry on hostilities against 
the Kussulinans. Palestine did not, of right, belong to the Christians in 
oonsequenoe of any gift of God ; and it wns evident from tlie fact of tho 
destruotion of the sebond temple, that there was no longer any peouliar 
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snnotity in tlie ground of Jerusalem. There is no command in the Soriptures 
for Christians to build tlio walls of the Il<^ City, and no promise of on earthly 
Canaan as tiie reirard of virtue. If the dhristiaue Iind beon animated by tbe 
conviotion that war witli all tlie world was the vital principle of dm Moham- 
medan religion, tliou also a ridib of hostilit^r would have been raised. 

As Lord Bacon said in his l7ar ioith Spain: “FornBinuoli ns it is a funda- 
mental law in tlie Turkisli empire, tliat tuev may, without any other provo- 
oation, make ivor upon Christendom for the proxiagntion of their law so 
that diere lieth upon Ohristiaus a perpetual fear of war, hanging over tlielr 
heads, from tliom ; and tlierefore, they may at all times, os tlioy tliink good, 
be upon the preventive.’* But before they eould have been justifiod on 
this last-mentioned argument, proof was iiGOOssary tliat the danger was im- 
minent, and that time and oiroumstaiioes liad not roduoed the principle to a 
moro dry, iiioperativo letter of tho law. In the first hundred and fifty years 
of Mohammedan history, the Mussulmans made continued and Hiiocossful 
attacks on tho Christians } and tlie invasion of f'ranoe by tho Spanish and 
Afiioan Moors, seemed to ondanger Christendom us a world indepeiidont of 
and not tributary to the Saracens. In all that long period Uio people of tho 
West might have instituted crusades on prinobdes of self-dofeiioo. But as 
tliey had aaquiesoed for ages in Clio existence of leliun, tlioy could not after- 
wards draw the aword, except for the piuposo of preventing or repelling 
new aggressions. No clangors hung over Christendom at the time when the 
Crusades oommenoed. 


MOliAL ISFITBOTS 

On prinoiplGB of morals and politics the holy wars onunot ho justifiod. 
Yet war became a saored duty, and obli£[atorv on every class of mankind. 
The fair face of religion was hosmeorod with blood, and heavenly attraotion 
was changed for clemoniaoal ropulsivenesB. Tlio CruBades encouraged tlie 
most homblo violouoes of fanatioism. Tlioy wore tlio prooedoot for die mili- 
tary oontontions of tho oliuroh >vith the Prussians and AlbigenBOs ; and ns the 
execrable Inquiaition arose out of the spirit of olorionl dragooning, the wars in 
Palestine brought a frightful oalainity on the world. Univoraol dominion 
was the ambition of tlie Roman pontu& ; and tho iniquity of tlio moans was 
in dreadful aooordanoe with tlio audacity of tlio project. Tho pastors of 
tliG oliuroh used ouatliemas, oxoommunioations, intordiots, and overy weapon 
in tho stoiehoueo of epiritiinl artillery ; and wlioii tlie world was in arms for 
the purpose of destroying infidels, it was natural tliat the soldiers of God 
should turn aside and ohnstise other foos to tlio true religion. Crusades with 
idolaters and erring Cliristiaiie wore oonsidorod os Yirtiioiia luid os necessary 
as orusodes with Saraoons ; tho south of Prnuoe was saturated wi^i lieretiool 
blood; and those booted apostles, tlie Toutouio knights, oonvortod, sword in 
Land, the X’russians and Lithuanians from idolatry to Christianity. 

The sword of religious perseoution was not airootod against Turks and 
horetios only. The roato roinombers tlio sanguinary onormities that 
disgraoed the opening of iho First Crusodo. Not only was this instanoo 
of perseoution of tlio Jews the earliest one upon record in tlie annals of tho 
West since the fall of tlie Roman Empiro, but it is also true tliat that 
wretohod people mot with most of their dreadful oalamitios during tlio timo 
of the holy wars. Tt is highly probablo that tho hatred which tlie Christians 
felt against them was embittered by tlint fierce and mistaken zeal for religion 
wliioli gave birth to the Crusades ; and as tlie oliief object of those Onisocles 
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was the reoovery of the sepulohre at Jeniaalem^ it woa natural that the 
ChrUUaiL helUeeventB aliould behold wl€h e^ual detestation tlie naUoti wbioh 
had oruolded the Saviour and the aiatusu whioh continued to profane his tomb. 
This conjecture is much confirmed by the olroumstanoe, that the prevdling 
prejudice in the Middle Ages aminst the Jews was ^at ^ey often omoiiied 
Christian diildren in mockery of the ffreat saorifioe. If it be ohjeoted to this 
reasoning that the oruaading Ooeur ae Lion befriended the JewB* we reply 
that the crusading king Edward I expelled them from England. 

The penalties which tlie ohuroh infiioted on its members, as the temporal 

S uiiishmantB of sin, might have been nnworrnntod by Scripture, and were 
oubtlosB often a^rded by cruelty and caprice. But tlie practice of prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving, was in itself salubriouB to the individual, and 
benehoial to society. It softened pride ; it subdued tho sensual passions j it 
diffused cliarity. Instead of these blessing, tlie slaughter of human beings 
was made tlic pinpitiation of offence ; and %e Christian virtues of self-denial 
and benevolence were oonsidered on absurd and antiquated fashion. As the 
diaoipliue of the oliuroli had been bn>ken in upon for one purpose, it oould 
bo violated for auotlier. The repentant sinner who could not toko the cross 
himself, might contribute to the dmrgo of the lioly expedition. Wlien 
offences were oiioo commuted for money, the religious application of toe 
price of pardon soon ocosed to be necessary. Absolutions from nenanoe 
booame.a matter of traMo, and holy virtues were disoountenonoed. For this 
reason, and for many others, the Cruoides oonforrod no benefits on morals. 
The ovils of a life freo from domestao restraints, formed a strong argument 
against pilgrimages in very early ages of the oluiroli, and it does not appear 
that when the waiuloi'crs beoame smdiers Uioir morals improved, The vices 
of the military colonists iu Falestino are the burden of many a page of tiie 
crusading annalists. Sometliing must be detracted from those representa- 
tions in ooneomionoo of their autliors’ prejudioo that the vices of the Chris- 
tians in the Holy Land effected tJie ruin of the kingdom. Yet enough 
remains to show that the tone of morals was not at a higher pitoli in Pidestme 
tlian in Europe. Tho deovoes of the eounoil at Nablus (Sheoliem or Neapolis) 
prove that a differonoo of religion, althougli a barrier against the dearest 
oharitles of life, was no impediment to a vicious sensual iuteioourse between 
the Franks and tho Moslems. The Latdns lived in a oonstont course of 
plunder on tlieir Mussuhuan neighbours, and therefore on their retium to 
Europe oould not ejiread around thorn any rays of virtue.^ 


roLmoAi. nsuTEOxB 

As tho Orusados wove carried on for lioly objects, not for civil or national 
ends, thoir oonneotion with politios ooula only have lieou oohateval and 
indirect. The spirit of ornsading, oomposod us it was of superstition and mili- 
tary ai’dour, was hostile to toe advancement of knowledge and liberty i and 
oonsequontly no improvement in the oivil oonditlon of the kingdoms of the 
West oould iiavo been tlio legitimate issue of the prinoiples of the holy wavs. 
Tho pope was the only monarch who mixed politics witliliis piety. The other 

1 In llic ontorlAlnlng romanoe of Le written In tho thirteenth century, It ts said, 

tlint forolan plIgrltnaRea had done no good to anybody; and that metny good people hod been 
inndo bod uy thorn. In ivaolng the hletoiy of menus, It Is onrlous to observe, ^t Piero Floiigh-- 
niEui roenks of pilgrims and pnlmero, who on tliolr retoru liOiYe leaye (o tell iMs all the rest ol 
tlieir uvea. 
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prinoes eeom to have been influenced by the spirit of ro%ioii or, of chivalry j 
and it was only in the attempts again to disorclor the iiitcUeot of Europe^ tlmt 
we find one monnroli, Henry IV of England, acting tlio pai't of a crafty 
politician, 

Great changes in the poUtioal aspect of Europe were coeval witli but 
were not occasioned by the holy wars. Tlie power of the French crown 
^vos much higher at tlie end of the thirteenth, than it had boon at the siuno 
period of the eleventh century; but the influence of the imperial tlirone was 
materi^ly depressed. These opposite effects could never have been the simple 
results of the same cause } namely, the loss of the flower of the western 
nristooraoy in Palestine. 

The causes of the depression of imperial authority wore tlie aggrandise- 
nient of tlio nobles (a natural effect oi tlie feudal system) ; tlie improvident 

g rants of lands which the Swabian family made to the olorg^; the contests 
ebween Uie popes and emperors respeotmg their different jimsdiotions, and, 

above all th» rest, the dostruotivo wars which 
the emporora waged in tho north of Italy 
for the reannexation of that couutiy to tho 
Uirono of the dosoondanis of the Imperifd 
house of Charlemagno. 

Tlie political eliangcs in England cannot 
witli justice bo attributed to tno CruBades, 
Until the days of liiohard I holy wars had 
not become a general or a national oonoorn. 
Tlio monarchy Blood tlio same at tlie close 
of Ills roign ns at its coinmonoomont ; and 
tlio only favourable issue of Cmur do Lianas 
armament was an inoroaBO of military repu- 
tation* His rommeiation of feudal sover- 
eignty over Scotland had no influence on 
pmitacs. EcUvavd I pressed his claim, al- 
though Eiohai‘d liad deprived him of his 
strongORt Buxjport, Tho pusillaniinous John 
aesumod the cross; but tlmt oiroumstauce 
did not occur until after ho had surroiiderod 
his crown to tlio papal soo, and until tho 
havons liad formed a ooiifcdoracy against 
him. His assumption of tho cross neitlior 
retarded nor iiooeloi’atod the jirogross of Eng- 
lish liberty. Tho x^opo was not linked to 
liim by stronger tics than tlioso which had 
formerly hound tbcinj and tho barons wore 
not deceived by tho r6%ioii8 liypoorisy of 
the king. The transinarino oxxicditions of tho earls of Uornwall and Salis- 
bury, and of Prince Edward in the roign of Heii^ III, wore llio obnllitlons 
of religious and military ardour, but aid not afroot the general coui'so of 
events. 



GismiAN CnvHADKB ov Tint 

CnUBAVKB 


Tho great political oironmstanco of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
wliich was important above all others to oivU liberty, was the appearance 
of free and ooi'porate towns. But tho Cnisados neither produced tlieir 
establishment nor aiTected their history. After various vicissitudes of 
fortune, tho hattlo of Lognono, and tiio Poaoe of Gonstanou, o^tablishod the 
independence of the towns in the north of Italy. The Crusades did not 
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contribute to tliese events ; for the two saoi'ed expeditions which bod tsken 
plcu» were ob dieaetrouB to peesants a& to pvinoest drained Europe of 
all ranks of society. Consequently it was not from the holy wars that the 
people gained tlieir libei*ties. We find that so ill regulated was the liberty 
of we towns alluded to, that anai'oliy soon suooeeded. Men of personal im- 
portanoo and wealtli aswed to soveieign honours j an overwhelming aristoo- 
raoy extinguished freedom, and at the end of the thirteenth century there 
were as many princes in Tuscany and Lombardy os there had been free 
towns at the end of the twelfth. 

It is only in the maritime cities of Jtalv that any indisputable influenoe 
of the Crusades can he marked. Trade with the Cnristion states in Pales- 
tine, and tlie fumiBhin^ of transports to the pilgrims, increased the weidth 
of the oommeroial cities. The capture of Constantinople by the H^endi 
and Venetians was important in its issues. Venice regained maritime 
ascendency ; but it was soon taken from her by the Cenoose, who aided 
the Q-reeks to recover their capital. Genoa then became a leading power 
in the Mediterranean, and she subdued Pisa. The rapid increase of the 
wealth and power of Venice and Genoa, and the eventual destruction of Pisn 
seem, then, to form the prinoixHd oiroumstanoes in oommeroial history which 
the Crusades were instrumental in producing. But how insignificant were 
thcBe eventa, botli locally and generally, bow in their relation to Italy and 
to the general liisto^ oi Europe, when compared with the disoovery of a 
maritime passage to India I 

A view of we hei'oio ages of Ghristdonlty, in regard to their grand and 
general results, is a useful and important, though a melancholy enmloy- 
ment. The Crusades I'etarded the march of civilisation, thiokened the 
clouds of ignorance and superstition ; and enoouraged intolerance, cruelty, 
and fierconess. Eeligiou lost its inildness and charity j and war its mitigate 
ing qualities of honour and courtesy. Such were the bitter fruits of the 
holy wara 1 « 


INELUIfiNOB UPON OOUMISBOE 

Trade with tlie East, at tliat time, embraced many more aitiolos of com- 
morco than at the xu'osont day. Sugo? and several ower commodities sought 
for as luxuries or used as medicine, which now come entirely from the new; 
world, were brought from Egypt or the Indies. Europeans looked to Asia for 
precious gems, OBpeoially emeralcls, whose woith eqiuUled that of diamonds, 
until Ihe discovery of the rich mines in the mountains of America. Pearls 
were then to be found only on the Bhores of oriental seRS. The CruBodeB gave 
tbo peoples of Europe a taste for ddioaoios and Asiatic ornaments, which 
several, of them had never before known. Vanity and enervation made 
precious stones, silks, perfumes, and oil tlie products less useful than pleasant 
whidi nature has sown in profusion tliioughont the Orient, neoessary to them, 

Accustomed by tlioir intercourse witli the Orientals to the burning 
savour of sxrices, soon they wore not able to get along without tiiem. They 
could not prepare famous dishes without plentiful use of mice •» wines, even 
were perfumed with tliom. Romanoei’s or the era of the Crusades sang the 
praises, on nearly every page, of oinnawon, musk, clove, and ginger. Did 
those writers praise some exquisite odour, it wrs witli spioes they oom;^ed 
it. Did theu* fertile imagination build some superb palooe, the magic home 
of the most powerful gemi, they surrounded it witli an odoriferous forest, 
planted with spioo-hoaring trees. Several Italian towns, ospeoially the 
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republics of Venioo, Genoa., and Pisa, got from this, almost ©nlirely, not only 
tlio beneBts of a oommerce wliidi embraced so many sought-for commodities, 
but the other advantages of a sea-tiTide abandoned to the Pranks, by ihe 
Greeks and Arabs. 


ENBTOHMENX OF CITIES 

Venioe, who nourished nmid her watora on enormous population, seoma 
through lier uaturid environment to have been peopled only witli morohonts 
and mllowers of the sea. The Crusades helped the proud city to tlio 
aooomplislimont of her brilliant destiny, to make tlie Orient tromblo at her 
fieots, to onrioh the Oooldont by hor industry, and to oominand respect 
thro\igh many ages for her mUitary power. Genoa, loss happily aituated, 
and loss rich than Venice, was, liowevar, powerful enough to have aroused 
iJie Sea^Ropublio’s jealousy. Pisa had pushod herself too late into rivalry 
with Genoa, and tho clestruotion of her harbour was the work of implacable 
Genoese hatred. X^lorenoo, never £reo from tlio throes of oivil disoord, 
obtained nevertheless great wealth from her oommorco, whioU slie generously 
oouseorated to tho culture of the Bue arts. 

The Crusades, therefore, onriohod tho groat oitiea in giving^ tho oppor- 
tunity to extend their trade, and also to raise to exorbitant x>ricos charges 
for their ships. The hardships and dangers wliioh woro inseparable from tho 
overland route made it leas and loss frequeniod after the Brat expedi- 
tions. Crowds of pilgrims made thdr way to tI\o ports, and several Italian 
republics amassed, in the transportation of human freight, a degree of 
wealth oomparablo for that time to that wliioh the morclmucliso of tho 
new world nod eliioo brought to the most floutlahlng oitlos of modern 
days. 


00L0EI8AT10N 

The establishment of oolonios in tho East gave more substantial founda- 
tion to Italy^s prospority. Several eities, whose own interest was a ooustant 
stimulus, and whose industry grew with success, founded timling colonies 
in Egypt, Africa, throughout the kingdom of Jerusalem ; at XYre, whoie 
ilie Pisans had formed a oelebratod oommoroial group ; at Antiooh, at Acre, 
stronghold of the Christians ; at several other places wliioh the Grnsados 
bad opened to them ; and as a result the principal oauso of tho doolino of 
Venioo and other powerful Italiim eiUos was not olono the discovery of the 
Gape of Good Hope, hut to some extent the conquests wliioh made Selim I 
master of E^pt. 

Before the days of tho holy ware, some of the Italian towns already 
possessed trading stations in the Greek Empire, but Goustaiitinoplo liaving 
fallen into tho hands of the Latins, the active spirit of tho Italians was no 
longer disturbed by tlio defiant iwlic^ of the Bastorn emperors. X'he Geno- 
me founded tlio colony of Kaffa, whidi became very prosperous 5 tho Vene- 
tians Mid Pisans multiiiliod their warehonsos in many places. The subjoets 
of the doge, always mindful of their oommeroe, demanded the islands of 
tho archipelago, in dividing wlfcli tlie Pronoh tlio territory wrosted from tho 
Eastern Empire ; but at tho moment of talcing possession of their share they 
feared to wealcen themselves by ooonpylng territory so remote and widely 
separated. ^ In tho end, however, they could not oiing thema^vos to lot 
go a maritime country so well adapted to trade, and the senate invited by. 
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proclttmation the rioli citizens to take posseBBion of these islesi promising to 

f ive ill fief tliose they succeeded in making subject to tlieinaelvos.' Thus it 
appalled that tlie descendants of tlm Greeks once so jealous of their politic 
cal independenoe saw, so to speak, their freedom at the auction block in the 
public squares of Venice. 

And thus it was tliat the Crusades ruined the Greeks and the Arabs, and 
that traflio between the East and the West had to pass ahnost exclusively 
tlirough tlio hands of the Italians, then oalled Lombards, active, sharp 
nieroliants and pitiless usurers, who have loft their names ns a monument to 
their thrift, upon the oommoroml Btreota of many a great town; those 
localities where the money lender, furnishing more often a passing aid to 
extravagance tlinii real ossistanoe to misery, exhibits his insatiable greed. 
They tried, in the twelfth century, to create merchant tribunals in seveinl 
towns, to dooido oommercial dispute and moko treaties witli strangers— 
tlio first separation of oommoroinl Juris^iudenoe from common law. We 
shall bo forgiven doubllesa for not entering into any minute deseription of 
the Italian commoi'oial establiahmonts iu Greeoe and Asia ; it has been 
sufficient to note tlio turn glvon by the Crusades to trade in general. 

The fiourishiiig condition to which Venice, Genoa, and Pisa in the south 
of Europe were raised by trades with the East was (dmoBt equalled in tlie 
north by that of the Ilansoatio towns. Nooessai'y oommodities for uso at 
sea, ell the products of oolder olimes, offered to the Toutonio Hanaa large 
aud assured profits. As the Lombards brought into parts of Germany where 
money was scai'co the produots of the south and oast, there sprang up an 
excfisaiigo of morohandiso for moroliandiso. The Hanseatic League apparently 
came into existence about the beginning of tlse thirteenth century, and It is 
not hard to boliovo tliat the oommorciai aoUvity stimulated by the Crusades 
favoured tiie formation of tlie xiowerful federation whioh bmathed nothing 
but tlio love of gain, and whioh bartered for all tlie wealth of the south 
witli all tbo pi'oduot of the norUi. 

In infusing into trade a now activity, tlio Cimsodos neoessarily perfected 
the ai^ of navigation. Wo may well admit that the sea hold less of terror 
for one who oonfrontod it to perform a religious duty, and insensibly 
this fear-inspiring element booaino loss regarded as tlie inovitablo tomb of nil 
who confided to it their life or fortune. Moreover vessols oensed to bo 
guided by blind instinct or tlie iuauffioient experience of pilots^ The com- 
pass, whose origin it is so diffioult to establisli (and indeed the instrument 
may not have been invented before the rime of riie First OruBade), was hi 
genered uso on the ships tliat plied the Meditennneau. We must admire 
the fortunate but rash industry of the Italians who overcame the oapiioes 
and fury of the ivaves. These navigators gained experience more and more 
ill constantly transporting pilgrims, and proved tliat it was not im^oraible 
to sail the seas in winter. Venice surpassed the whole world in the biillianoo 
of hor maritimo glory. She well deserved that a pope of tills period, zealous 
to show his gratSude to liis defenders, presented the doge, wiui solemn oore- 
mony, tlie wedding ring which was for long agos the unique emblem of file 
republic’s naval power. 

Other fleets wan tliose of Italy found their way to the Holy Land. Qne 
might see on the Southern Sea vessels carrying those pirates and tidveiiturers 
which sot out every year in great numbers from the oountries in the north, 
tlio Flemings, the Dutoli, the Swedes, the Danes often rendered considerable 
assistance to tho Christians in tlie East. Norwegians fought under King 
Baldwin at the taking of Sidon j the Iflomings rescued Lisbon from tho 
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Saraoens, These northern people came in hiRh-dockod massive flhip8> while 
the vessela iu use on tlie Mediterranean were ver^^ light and shallow olfairs j 
a diifereiioe in structure which oottid not be noticed without a oomparison 
of advant^es aud disadvantages. 

From we Crusades may be dated the establishment of tbe Freiioli navy. 
Philip AugustuSi on liis return from the Holy Liuid, organised a national 
fleet ; before this tiie Franoh fleets wei^e ooinpoBod of foreign vessels hired 
„ ^ for a certain time. The title of ** admiral,” of which 

'' the name and idea was borrowed from the Greeks 

or the Arabs, came into constant use about tlie time of 
the Second Cru^de, whereas the rank was never be- 
stowed in former days except nt the oommeiioement 
of a war, and went out of nso at its close. 

Voiw soon the ocean and tlto Mediterranean wei*e 
oovorod with vessels manned by x>rudeiii and intropid 
sailors. The groat overland route from Antwerp to 
Genoa, which was exponsivo, slow, and difhoult, was 
tiioncofortli given np. 

Haval aridiitooturo lonmod a lesson from sevorol 
abuses whioh the Crusades momentarily had introduced 
into the art. Ships of exeosslvo oapaoity, too woolc, 
aud of faulty proportions had been liastily built in 
order to accommouate tbe crowd of pilgrims. Seamen 
who wished their voyages to bo more luorativo and 
passengers desirous of travelling in coinptuuos began 
to adopt these ungainly vessels. However, tills de- 
partui’O from the prinoiplos of shipbuilding caused tlio 
loss of many fleets and bi'ought about a fortunate inno- 
vation in naval nTobiteoture. Kxporionoe taught that 
a single mast was not suflloiont in a vessel of groat sIkc, 
and wo may trace to tills period tlie custom m furnish- 
ing sovcTal masts to a siiiglo ship— a onstom whoso 
antiquity is well proven, but wlioso origin is somewhat 
shadowed in doubt. 

inorooso in tho number of soils must of nooossity 
adoption of more than ono mastj ships woiu 
cbubadwh^op TOR JiHT longer Htoppwl ln tlioir oourso for liiolc of a direolly 




as one of the most ingenious and important disooverioB over made. 


isfrLTnsrroB oisr miyusTUY 

The same causes whioli gave a now activity to commorco served to 
develop powerfully every resource of bidnetry. At tho time of tho llrst 
Crusades tliero were no inanufaotorlos of silken stuffs but tlioso of tlm 
Gre^s, ft Bpeoios of industiy tliey had token from Iho Persians, but whicli 
they themselves were soon forced to give over to Sicily. Then artisans leav- 
ing the island taught the Italians the art of maldng sillc. Tlio industry 
occupied principally tho members of the religious order of tho Humllios, wim 
invented, it is said, cloth of gold and of silver. 
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In tho' cities of the Orient the Sai'ooens, also, had manufootovios o£ 
goods, and from them the cruaadera bought t^tile fabiics of camps’ hair. 
These industries and those of the Gr^ks, ^rhether iJie latter industiies were 
transported to Palermo or remained in tlie Eastern Empire, were able to 
servo os models, in Europe, to many establi^mentfi where wool was worked. 
There wore some famous gloss manufaotories at l^e. The sand which 
covers the onviroua of tliat town has the property of giving a high degree 
of transparence to tlie vitrified matter from wMch beautiful shapes wei’e 
fasliioned. These productions excited probably the emulation of Venice 
who drew great profit from her glassware, particularly in the fifteenth cen- 
tury when tlie use of metal vessels was abandoned for that of glass. Here 
are some particulars about inventfous, tlie only ones we have been able to 
gadier. Mills, whose motive power is wind, were invented in Asia Minor 
where running water is very scarce. It has been supposed tliat tlie crusa- 
ders introduced them into Europe in the twelfth oeiitmy— a conjecture 
which would scorn to be confirmed tdie application of parts of windmills 
on a groat number of old amiorial bearings, but which oortaiu other evi- 
dence docs not permit us to adopt. Severol writers have also presmned 
that the orusadera spread a Imowled^ of tlie Invention of paper, which they 
had derived from the Greeks, tlirou^out Europe. 

Tho Arabs excelled at metal working and tliey knew how to oliase and 
enornst it. They invented the art of **damQ8coning,** which gave to steel 
the hrillinnco and splendour of gold and silver. Antiquaries liave observed 
that since tho Crusades tho stamping of ooins and tlio imprint of seals seem 
leas incorrect and some attribute this improvement to lessons learned from 
tlio Arabs. Tho orusoders, however indignant at tlie profiinntion 'of tlie 
I'emulo of Jerusalem, could not but admire tlie ornamentation of precious 
inetoU by which the columns and wolla Imd been artistlooJly treated in hon- 
our of Mohammed. Tlioy brought away witli tliem more than five hundi‘ed 
silver vossols coiiseointod to tlie service of tho false premhet. The prooess 
of enamelling metals and tho uso in painting of solid, toiglit colours may 
have boon brought to perfection by the sight of those Arabian works of art. 
They also brought Ixiok from tho Orient a q^uaiitity of rubies, hyacinths, 
emeralds, sappliirosi and diamonds, nnd tlioy found out how to set them in 
gold and silver, so as to give on undying oliai'm tlirougli the taste of their 
mounting and their setting. 


THQ SIASONS OBQANISJg 

Tlie Crusades oontnbutod indirectly to tlie progress of art in that they 
oansod religious orders and devout ostablislimonts to be multiplied. Tlie 
number of saorod ediflees which roso ux> at that timo tlirounhout Europe is 
truly prodigious. Eoblee and even those who had little ]^ety wore ambi- 
tious tor tho iido of founder of a ohurch.” While they may have wrecked 
temples in one xilaoo, it was often their pleasure to build them in otliois. 

One extraordinary oirouinstanoo greatly favoured, tliia eagerness to erect 
edifioea devoted to tlie religious oult. In Fi'onoe, in Italy espeoislly, it liad 
been oommon rumour tliat the world was nearing its end and it was thought 
unneooBsnry, in tins event, to roj^ir and even more useless to build 

now ones. Eut when the promoted period arrived and there Were no rigns 
of tho final oatastropho, idarm diininiuied, and oalionied to liave been mi^ed 
by pusiUonimous fear, people were wixious to moke amends for tlie neglect 
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of olfcoi's Mid saored places of wliioli they lied boon guilty. Tlioy woie not 
satisfied to pay tlieir debt bo religion by rebuilding unsafo oJmrolios, but 
those of whose stability there was no question were torn down on the spe- 
oious pretext that they were not aufnoiently mngnifioent. To acoomplish 
tlielr aims a soeioty was formed ooniposed of men of every degree, noble 
and humble, who made themselves in their devotion into oarpentors and 
masons $ tlioy offered tlieir services in every direotion, hauling carts like 
beasts of burden or binding tliemsdlveB to oertain religious devotions. The 
cathedral of Choi'trea is a monvmient of tiie labour of those pious workmen. 
These strange ideas having been developed towards the end of the elevenUi 
century, tlie Crusades found in mon^s minds a passion for this sort of oon- 
struotion, and they added to tlio general eiithusiasin. 


aoTma Auomi'isoTURS! 

Several monuments of aroliiteotaro wliioli still oxoito our admiration are 
the fruit of the M'tistio impulse roocivod from oontact with people more 
devoted to its culture and from the growing fervour of devotion. TJie si^t 
of Greek and Arab inoiiuineiits intraduceii into the West a now taste Iby 
which diat Syrian, Arab, or Saracen typo of arohitocturo, improperly called 
Oothioiwos bvouffiit to iu highest decree of ^levfeotion. Delioately pointed 
ogive arches ropmeod the low and u^y openings whioh timid builders wore 
afraid to raise luglier and which presented but narrow outlooks to view. 
Ardhiteots wore ludgod skilful as they wore able to astonish \)y the boldness 
and daring of their own work. As in tho mosques, tliey loaded upon light and 
m’ocoful oolunina eiionnous mosses wliloh sooined upheld by tho support of an 
invisible arm. They out stones into n tliousand different and oueii most 
fanciful forms, and set into tliom painted glass whoso brilliant colours were 
admirably brought out by tlie rays of the sun. And as if they foresaw tlio 
incUfforonoQ of posterity to thoir work, they gave it a solidity whloli has 
enabled it to go for great longtlis of time without oavo and restoration. 

At that tiino appeared the most magnifioent offsprings of Gothio axchi- 
teoturo. Then was built tho loaning tower of Pisu, wliioli 1ms become a 
inarvol through tlie injury of time* A Greek aroliitoct built at Vonico tho 
oluiroh of St. Marki strongly improved with tlio degenerate taste of tlio 
Gveeks. A German coiioeivod the plan of tlio towor of Strnsburg, whose 
ddicate structure seems unable to hold it so high in tho air. Sugor did not 
disdain to study architecture i he restored his own abbey ohuroh and loft an 
Rooofint of Ilia labours. The foundations of Amiens, mastorpioco of bold 
and delicate construction, were laid. La Sointo Chapollo at Paris, less vast 
but equally delicate in stylo, was the finest work of Uio favourite aroliitoct 
whom St. Louis took widi him to Asia. We sliould go on at too great a 
length were we to eiiuraornte all the superb odifloes biiut in tQio glorious ago 
of Gothic aroliitecturo. Barbaric, pcrlmps, in ornamentation, wiese artists 
have never been e<j^ualled in pviiioiplo, in general design, stone-cutting, in 
knowledge of arching, and in tlio majesty of their edifices ns a wliolo. 


SOULPTUE15 AND PAINTING 

Sou^ture niaclo these temples alive with a host of atatnos. It has pre- 
served for us Uie images of many famous men, whoso portraits, drawn U’oin 
natiiTO, we often regret not to know. 
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l^aintlug WAS oultivated with gveator zeal. Cimabue developed bis happy 
faoultioB at Flovonoe aoooiding to the teaching of some artists &om OonstaU' 
tinople. He was the first to ahow.wliat wonders one could expect from an 
almost forgotten art, and it is right tliat he should be plooed at the head of 
all the painters that have a^peorea since his time. 

From what lina been said it is certain that the Crusades liolped to infuse 
into the West a taste for poinUng, sculpture, and architecture. The spirit 
of conquest has alwa^ awakened tliat of tlio fine arts. Though ortiets may 
fiee from the clash oi arms, tlieir souls, inspired by the commotion of great 
wAi'like movements and the general emulation oi courage and valour, exhibit 
at 6Uoh time a noble ambition for glory. The aspect of the theatre of deso- 
lation and cavua^o, swept by tlie oonquoroFs tread, kindles often tlie sacred 
fire, wliloli is extinguished in times of peace and tranquillity, and marvellous 
productions, conceived and matured in deep thought, quickly follow the 
iinperfoot and hastily fiiiislied skotoh. Nations also wimi to celebrate, by 
puhlio monuments, triumphs watei'ed with thoir blood and tears. For this 
reason painters display on heroes’ heads tlie irings of victory, are lavish witii 
palm and crown, and place on every side the emblems of fame. Cities 
become filled with superb buildings, and public squai'es peopled with folk of 
bronze and marble who seem to live and breatlio.^ 


HBUPEU’s 01?12710]!r OV THE OnVBADBa 

It has been customary to ascribe so many beneficial effpots to the Orusades, 
that, conformably to this opinion, our quarter of the globe must require a simi- 
lar fever, to agitate and excite its forces, once in every five or six oentunes ; 
but a closer inspection will show that most of tliese effeots proceeded not from 
tlie Orusades, at least not from them alone; and tliat among the various 
imimlsea Europo then roooivod, tliey were at most accelerating sh'ooks, acting 
mion the whole in oollatorol or oblique directions, witli wbioh the minds of 
Europeaus might well have disponsod. Indeed it is a mere phantom of the 
brain to frame one prime source of events out of seven distinct expeditions, 
undertolceu in a period of two oenturles, by different nations, and from 
various motives, solely because tliey boro one oonimon name. 

Trade the Europeans had already opened witli tlie Arabian states, before 
the CrusadoB : and tliey were at liberty to have profited by it, and extended 
it, in a far inoro honourable way tlinn by predatory oompaigus. By these, 
indeed, oarriors, bankers, and purvtqrors were gaiueis : but all tlieir gain 
accrued from the Gbristians, against whose property tliey wero in faot the 
crusaders. What was torn from tlie Creek Empire was a disgi'aoeful traders’ 
booty, serving, by extremely onfeebling this empire, to render Constantinople 
an easier prey at a future period to the Turkidi hordes, who were oontinuoilly 
]n'e88ing moi’o closely upon it. The Teoietinn lion of St. Mark prepared 
the way, by tlie Fourth Crusade, for tlie Turks to enter Europe tma spread 
themselves so widely in it. The Genoese, it is tmo, assisted one orancli of the 
Greek ompoiurs to re-asoond the throne : but it was the throne of a weak- 
ened, broken empire, whioli fell an easy prey to the Turks ; tlien both tlie 
Yonotians and (^noose lost thoir best possessions, and fimtily almost oU their 
trade, in the Mediterranean and Euxine seas. 

Chivalry arose not from tlio Orusades, but the Crusades from chivalry : 
the fiowor of Froncli and Norman kulghtliood appeared in Palestine in the 
first campaign. The Orusades, indeed, contributed -rather to rob chivalry- 
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of its piopei* Ivonouvs, and to couvorb real armed kiiiglita into move avmoruvl 
ones. Tor in Polostino many Assumed tho orestod helmet, wluch in Europe 
they durst not have homo: tbe}^ brought home with them Armorial devices 
and nobility, ^vluoh they transmitted to tlieir families, and Uius introduced 
a new oless, tlie nobility of tlie herald^a ofdoe, and in time also nobility by 
letters patent, As the number of tUo onoiont dynaeties, Uio true equestrian 
nobility, lessened, tlieso new mon souglit to obtain posBessioiiB and lioroditoiy 
pi*erogative8, like tliom i the;^ oorofttUy enumerated their nnoostors, acquired 
dignities and privileges, and in a few geneiutions assumed the title of ancient 
nobility ; tliough tlioy had not the sligiitest pi^otonsions to rank witli those 
dynasties whi<di ^Yere princes to tlmm. Every man. tliat bore arms iu Pales- 
tine might become a knight ; tlie di’st OrusEtdos wore years of general iubiloo 
for Europe. Tlioso now nobles in riglit of niilitivry servioo wore soon oi great 
use to growing monarchy, whidi ommingly know how to avEwl itself of them 
against sudi of the superior vassals ns still lomainecl. Thus pusHion balonoes 
passion, and one appearance oouiitoraota anotlier : and at length tlie nobility 
of tlie camp and riie court totally obliterated the nnciont chivalry, - 

The av& and soionoes, too, were nowise promoted by tlio proper orusaders. 
The disorderly troops Uiat first fiookod to Pnlesblno had not tbo lonst notion 
of tliem i and were not likely to acquire them in the suburbs of Conatanti- 
nopU, or from die Turks and tnamelulum In Asia. In tlie suacoediug cam* 
paigns we need not reflect on die short time the armios pussod there, and 
tile 'wietohed oiroumatonoea under wliiob this iiino ivas often spent merely 
on tlie oonflnos of the country, to dissipato tlio splondid dream of great dia- 
Qoveries impovtod tiienco. The pendulum olouk, whioh the emperor Erod- 
evick II veoeived as a present from ICamil, did not intioduoo guomouios into 
Europe ; the Qroolan palaoQs, whioh the orusiiders admired in Constantinople, 
did not improve the stylo of Europoim arohiteoturo. Bomo orusadoi's, pivrtiou* 
larly b'rederiok 1 and 11, labourou bo pomote the progress of knowledge : but 
Ei'edoriok I did tliis oro be behold Aria j and tho snort visit paid that oountiy 
by Frederick 11 served only os a fresh sUiuuIuh to urge hliu forward in tiut 
oourse of government whioh ho had long boforo chosen. Not ono of tlio 
spiritual orders of knighthood iiitroduood any now knowlodgo into Europe, 
or oontribttted to its oultivation. 

All that can bo said in favour of the Crusades, theroforo, is oonflnod to 
a few oQQ&siouB, on whioh they Qo^o^mrated with oausos already oxistlug, and 
involuntarily promoted them. 

(1) As multitudes of wealthy vassals and knights repaired to tlio Holy 
Land in the first campaigns, and nuuiy of them iiovor returned, their estates 
wore of oourse sold or swallowed up by others. By this they profited wlio 
could, tlie liege lord, the ohuroii, the oities already establisliod, each after his 
own manner: tliis promoted and oooeloratod tho oourse of things, tending to 
confirm tlie regal power by tlio erection of a middle ohiss, but Wiis by no moans 
its oomiuonooment. 


(2) ]\lcn became acquainted ^vith countries, people, roligions, and oonsti* 
tutions of which tliey were before ignorant j their narrow sphoro of vision was 
enlai'ged ; they aoqulrod now ideas, new bnpnlsos. Attention was drawn to 
things whioh would otherwise have been negleobod ; what had long existed 
in Europe was cannloyed to better purpose } and ns tlie world was found to 
be wider than had been supposed, curiosity was oxoited after a knowlodgo 
of its remotest parts. The mighty conquests made by Jengbiz Khan in tbo 
north and east oi Asia attraoted men’s eyes chiefly towards Tatoi'y j wliitlier 
Maroo Polo the Venetian, llubruquis (Guillaume de liubrouok), tlio 
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Freuokmaiii and John, de Plano Oarpiuo (Giovanni Piano Carpiui)) on 
Italian, travelled with very different views? the first, for the purpose of 
trade $ the Booond, to saUefy royal curiosity ; the third, spnb by the pope, 
to make oonverts of the people. These travels, of oourso, have no oon- 
neotion witli the Crusades, before and after which they were undertaken. 
The I^evont itself is lera known to us from these expeditions, &nn might 
have been expected : the aocouiits the Orientals give of it, even in the penod 
when Syria swarmed with Ohristinns, are still indispensable to us. 

( 8 ) Finally, in this holy theatre Europeans become better acquainted 
with one another, though not in a manner niuoh to be prized. With tJils more 
intimate ao<iuaintanaQ kings and prinoes for tlie most part brought home an 
implaoablo enmity : In mrtioular the wars between Enghuid and Franco 
dei'ivad from tliem fresh finol. The itufortunate experiment, that a Christian 
repuhlio could and might oontend in unison against infidris, formed a prece- 
dent for similar wars in Europe, whioih have since extended to other quarters 
of the globe. At the same time it cannot be denied that, while the neigh- 
bouring powers of Europe obtained a closer inspection of their mutual weak- 
nesses and strength, some obscure hints were given for a more oompreliensive 
policy, and a new system of I'olatlonslup in peace and war. Everyone was 
^irous of wealth, trade, ooiivonienoes, ana luxuries; os an uncultivated 
mind is prone to admire these in strangers, and envy them in the hands of 
anotlioi'. Few, who returned from the East, could be satisfied with European 
manners ; even their heroism outdone, tliey awkwardly imitated Asia in 
ilio West, or longed for freeh travels and adventures. For the actual and 
permanent good produced by any event is always proportionate to its 
consononoy with reason. 

Unfortunate would it liavo been for Europe if, at the time its military 
ewarms were oontonding for the Holy Sepulohro in a coimer of Syria, tlie 
arms of Jengliiz Kluui had been sooner and more powerfully turned toward 
the West. Thou probably our quartor of the globe would have been the 

S r^ of the Mougde, like Poland and Eussia ; and its nations might have 
islodgod, with wo pilgrim's staff in their liands, to tell their beads round 
tlio object of their contention.^ 


OlBBOir osr TRO BESUl/rS or THS OBUBADZS 

As soon 08 the avma of the Fimiks were withdrawn, the impression, thou|fh 
not the memory, was oiaeod in tlie Mohammedan realms of Egypt and Syna. 
The faithful duoiplos of tlie prophot wore never tempted by a profane desire 
to study the laws or laiiguogo of ilie idolaters; nor did the simplicity of 
their primitive manners reooivo the slightest alteration from their interoourse 
in pence end war with the unknown strangers of tlie We 8 t< The Greeks, 
who thought themselves proud, hut who wore only vain, showed a (Hsposltiou 
Bomowluit less inflexible. In the efforts for tlie reoovery of their smpm, 
they emulated tlio valour, discipline, md tactics of their antagonists, ^e 
modern litei*ature of tlio West tlioy might justly despise ; but its free spirit 
would instruct tlrom in the rights of man ; and some institutions of public and 
private life were ad^tod from tlie French. The oorrespondence oi Constan- 
tinople and Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin toi^ue •, and roveial of 
the fathers and olasslos were at length honoured with a Gieek version, But 
the national and religious prejudices of the Orientals were inflamed by perseou- 
tioii ; and tlie roign of tlio Latins oonflrmcd tlie sepai'ation of the two ohurohes. 
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If we oomparGi at; tlie em of the CrueacloS) tlie Latina of Europe witli the 
Greeks and Arabians^ tlieir rospootlvo degrees of knowledge, industry, and 
art, our rude anoestors must bo oout^ut wlUi tlie Hurd raiut in Hie soide of 
nations. Their suooessivo improvement and present superiority may be 
asoribed to a peoulior energy of ohoraoier, to an aelive and imitative spirit^ 
uuknowji to iiheir more poushed rlvala, who at that tiiiio woro in a stationary 
or retrograde state, mth suoli a disposition, the Latins sliould have derived 
the most early and essential hoiieilts from a series of events whibli opened to 
theii‘ eyos the prospect of Hie world, and introduood them to a long and fre- 
quent interoourse witli Hie more onltivated regions of the East. Yet in a 
i>eign of sixty years Hie Latins of Constantinople disdained tlio speech and 
learning of their subieots i and the manusoripts wore tlio only treasures wliidi 
tlie natives might enjoy without rrmine or envy. Aristotle was indeed the 
oroole of the Western univeraitlos, but it was a barbarous Aristotle ^ and, in- 
stead of Asoending to tlie fountoin head, his Latin votaries humbly accepted 
a corrupt and remote version from the Jews and Mooi^s of Audalusia. 

The principle of the Crusades ^vas a savage f&natioisin; and the most 
import^t efleots were analogous to the oauso. Eaoli pilgrim was ambitious 
to return with his sacred spoils, tlio relios of Greece and Polostino ; and eat^ 
relic was nreoeded and followed by a train of mlraoles mad visionB. The 
belief of the Oatliolios was corrupted by now legends, tlioir practioo by new 
superstitions i and tlio ostablishinent of the Inquisition, Hie meudioant ordem 
of monies and fiioia, the last abuse of indulgeiioos, and the linal progress of 
idolatry flowed from the balehtl fountain of the holy war. The aotive 
spirit of the Latins preyed oii the vitals of tlioir reason and religion i and if 
the ninth and tontli oenturies woro Hio times of darkness, the thlrtoonth ami 
fourtoontili wore tlio ago of absurd!^ and fable. 

The lives and labours of million^ which woro buried in the East, would 
have been more xirodtably employed in tlio iinpi’ovomoiit of their native coun- 
try i tho aooumulatod stook of industry and wealth would liavo overilowod 
in navigation and trades and the lAtius would have been oiuiohed ami 
enlightened by a pure and friendly oorrospoiidonoo with tlio olimatos of tlie 
East. 

In one respect wo eon indeed xiermiWo tho aooidonial oponvtion of the 
Crusades, not so much in pvoduoing a bonefit as in removing an evil. The 
larger portion of Uio inhabitants of Europo was ohivinod to the soil, without 
freedom, or property, or knowledges and Hie two orders of ooeloBioatios and 
nobles, whose numbers wero oompai^Uvel^ small, alono doHOrved tlio name of 
citizens and men. Among tho causes which uiulerinined that Gothio edifleo, 
a oonspiouous place must be allowed to tho Crusades. The estates of tho 
barons were dissipated, and their race was often oxtinguishod, in these oostly 
and perilous expeditions. Their poverty extorted from their pride Hiose 
charters of freedom whioh unloeked Hie fetters of tho slave, soeured the fai'in 
of the peasant and tho shop of tho artifloor, and gradually restored a aubstanoo 
and a soul to tlio most numerous and useful part of the oommunity. The 
oonflagratlon, whioh destroyed tho tall and barren trees of the forest, gave air 
and scope to the vegetation of tho smollor and nutritive plants of tlie soil.^ 




APPENDIX. FEUDALISM 
k.u.3 

To tlio avoraffc mind Uio iorin Middle Ages is a Bynouym for oboes. 
Aud, oompi^rod with the periods before iiud afteis it is induocT chaos. But» 
ill a aeuBO, all Uuumu hiatovy la “wiidioiib form,” even if nob “void,” and the 
comparative simplloity wliioh wo aeo in coi’taiu periods is arrived at ohiefly 
by n process of the onnoellation of numborloss coiifuslug delEuIs and tlio oon- 
contratioii of the nttontiou on certain lar^ and pioturosquo persoungos or 
movomonts whioli woi'o actually for from holding such eminent impormco 
iu Uio eyes of coiitemporarioa 

Thus ill tlio ooso of AIexaudoi'’8 oouquost of that little segment of space 
wiiioli lio oullod “ the world,” to the oonteinpomry Athenian, Alexander was 
idmoHt n myth lost iu Uio wildonioss of tlio East as in a fog* Tlio Atliauiaii 
found. Ilia Iminodiato trouldos and triumplis iu his own family, in his sliqp, 
ill his domo. To myriads of other peoples, however, Alexander’s voiy exist- 
ence was uulcuown ; and splendid intrigues, superb politics, lofty feats of 
statecraft and of ivarfaro wore taking place far from the orbit ol Alexander. 
Those doods woro uevor ohronioled, or the bhronibleB ato lost, os porhsps 
only waiting diaoovory. Oonaequontly wo are ignorant of these confusing 
lilstonos, and eum up in tiio exclusive plirnso “ Alexandrian epooli ” a vast 
web of what woro oliaos, did wo but loiow more of it. 

But still, taking history as we have it, the Middle Ages torment and, . 
bewilder us with the variety and seeming unimportance of their events. 
They are oullod Uio .Dark Ages, though, upon a oloaer look, they deserve the 
namo no more than the Night Iierewf with all lier I'evelntion of the stars 
whioli the Day al^orbs in the one oentral splendour of tlie sun. 

Let tho name of Dark Ages stand, however, tliouuh it must not he for- 
gotten that liuman liistoiy at least dreamed and walked in this apparent 
sleep. There is no lack oi ohroniole and no lack of action. Nor, in spite of 
the common idea, was tliere lack of ppogross. The barbarians Iiad come 
down in arolanohes of stolid olay upon the gardens of civilisation. During 
H. -vr.— TOX» viu. 2i 4S1 
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the seeiuing idlenosa tlio seeds ^vore at work and idoals were busily thrustmff 
upward till of a sudden they burst forth in that springtimo known os the 
Koiiaiasanoe. 

The history of oaoli major country roooivcs, in this work, its own 
olironicle, but lor the better oompreiiensioii of the forocs tluit were making 
possible the Hennissanoo and driving inaidcind to ory aloud for a betterment 
of oondltiouB, it will be useful to set apart for brief consideration Gortmn 
spooiol pliEises and forces of Middle Ago life. It will make it the easier to 
Qomprehond tlmt life ^vaa by no means wiblioiii tlio forineiiL of iirogress 
during that period whioii we so arbitrarily oloavo out of liistorv ana put 
aside as the Middle Age. 

Throughout the various histories of modem nations will be found a 
disovssion of the multiform phases of foiidalism. It is dosirnble} howoyer, 
to give it some isolated discussion, though necoBsarily brief. A guide might 
be found in the words of Bryce, whoso dodnition of foudalism also makes a 
good beginning ; and iu the words of Uio philosoplier Hcgul:^ 


nHYOn AND KEOSL ON FJSUDALIBM 

" Politically, ” sivys I3rycQ,^"luudaiisin might bo dofinod as tho syetom which 
made the owner of a piece of land, whether largo or small, tho sovureigu of tlioso 
who dwolt thereon." Bryce points out that miel) an tiSHodnUou of personal and 
temfeoriul authority was more iu keeping with tlio spirit of oasturn duspotisni 
than with that of the peoples of primitlvo Europe, wlioso minds appear early to 
have boon imbued with the idea of h'oodoiu. He suggosts tho orighi of feudality 
on Roman soil, its spread by a sort of eoutagiou into Qornmny, and its firm 
establiahiucat iu the period of compamtlvo (luiet under Popiu and Mb bou 
Cliarleinagna To the great Charles himself ho asoribos tho iiilliionoes whioh 
give ultimate shape to tho eystoin of feudalism; and lie notes that tho final 
triumph of tho power of tho feudal l^wds was oliviously aided by the weakiiosB 
of the Bucoeedlug rulors. Bryce ohuraotcriBce tho osBonlial prineiplos of feudal 
law and justice, feudal ilnauoo, luid feudal logislation, as founihid uii tho idea 
that each tenant holds toward his lord tho position whioh his own limant holds 
towards himself; and ho seos in tho siinplioity and coiuprohensivenosH of tlie 
priuoiplc tho explanation of tho firm gre^ that it was able to tako upon the 
flooieby of the day — a grasp that " the struggles of more than twenty guneratious 
have soaroely shakou off." ^lO throe stoiis oy whioh foudalism was luachod aro 
thus broadly summed up by Hogol:® 

“ While the first period of tlio Gorman world ends brilliantly with a 
mighty empire, tho second is cammeucod by the reaction rcHultiug from the 
auUtliosis oooasiouod by that infiniio faleobood whioh rnlos the clostinios of 
tho Middle Ages and oonstitatos their life and spirit. Tins roaotlon is, fii'st, 
that of tho parbiouhir natlonalitios agiunst the nnivorsal sovoroignby of the 
Frankish Empire, manifesting itself in the splitting up of that gitiat ompire. 
The second reaction is that of individuals against legal authority and the 
exooutivo power — against subordiuatioi), and tho military and judioial 
arrangements of tho constitution. This produced the isolation and tliorofoi'o 
defencolefl&nesB of iudivlduals, The uiuverBality of tho powov of tho Btate 
disappearod through this roaotlon ; individuals sought protootloii with tlio 
powerful, and tlio latter became opprossors. Thus was gradually introduood 
a oonditlou of univoranl indepoiidouoe, and this protootiiig relation was then 
systematised into the feudal systom."® 
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OOMMSNOEMEKT 031* THI9 S'SU’DAlt 

The true heirs of Chwiemagne were not the khiM of l?ranoe, nor those 
of Germany and Italy, at first, hut rather the feudiU lords. Ifot only had 
the empire been dismembered ^ter the deposition of Charles the Fat, but its 
oompD^g kingdoms and even its great fiefs as well. Dukes and counts 
had been ^uite os i^owerless as kings against the Nortlunen, Saxons, and 
Hungarians, and quite os unable to maintain the vast domains under tlieir 
control. Populations whose loaders did not Imow how to bring them 
together for concerted action Imd acquired, little by little, thd liabit of 
dopendiuff upon tliemselyea alone. 

After havinff fied for a long time at Gie approach of the heathen' to the 
woods among we wild beasts, some stout*hearfcod people had turned their 
heads and refused to abandon all tiieir possessions mtliout an attempt at 
defence. Here and there in mountain gorges, at river fords, on tl\e hill 
overlooking tlio plain, entienoliments and wculs were raised where the brave 
and the ati'ong lield out. An edict of 863 directed the counts and vassals of 
the king to repair their old castles and to build new ones. The country was 



soon covered witli fortresses against whlolr invaders flung themselves in vain, 
A few revoises quickly taught Uiose hold adventurors prudence. They no 
longer dared to venture so foi', to where those strongholds hod sprung up 
from the ground on nil sides, and the new invasion meeting mth tresa 
ohstaoles and diirioulUes came to nn end in the following oenatury. It was 
not until ofterwards that the masters of these oostloB became the teiTor of 
tlic countryside tliey hod once helped to save. 

Foudausm, so opproemve iu its ago of decline, had therefore its time of 
lawful and just existence. All power is lEiised up by its virtues and falls by 
its abuse. 


Bovare^ity and proprUtovahip iii the same hands. This is essentially what 
constitutes feudalism. 


In the absolute monarchy of the Boinon Empire public pflicoB in all 
degrees of the hierarchy were bestowed directly by flie ruler, and tlieir 
disposition remained always in his power, so that he could, talce them back 
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^vihon and under what condition he pleased. JFurthormore ilio public olhcial 
iield neither tlie land of the province he governed nor the control of any 
particular piece of property that he might happen to own as a private citizen. 
He was bound therefore, as landlord, by the civil law applicable to the whole 
empire, and as governor, to the voluntary will of his sovereign. In the 
feudal regime it was exactly the opposite. The lord who e9\feoffedi that is, 
conceded oy title of sub>hef some portion of his own fief, gave up entirely 
to the grantee or vasial the property and its ooiitxol, and it oonid not be 
talcen bade unless the vassal failed to perform some port of the agreement 
made at tlie time of rooeiving tlie investiture. 

One loi’d might obtain land from another and Urns beooiiio his vassal. 
The former had to go to tlie latter, and between the two tliore took plaoo 
the ceremony known as homage. Kneeling before his future lord, with 
their liands togetlier, the future vassal procloimod loudly that he would be 
the other’s 4cnunc, or man, that is to say, that he would be attached and 
devoted to him, defend him with his own life, somewhat ns the ancient 
Uudes of Gemany did towards their warrior ohiefs. After this profession, 
whioli is homage in the original sense of tlie word, ho took an oath of fldolity 
or faith to the lord, promising to fulfil the now duties required of him under 
tlie new title of homnie of the lord. When he had contraoted tliis double 
tie, the lord no longer feared to oonddo Ins land to a man so strongly bound 
to him, and gave it to him by investiture or seizin, aocompauiod witli 
symbolic emblems — a sod of gross, a stone, or some other object according 
to the Qustom of the flef. **It is the custom,** says Otto von ]rrQiBing,e 
deliver up kingdoms by the sword, and provinces by the standard.*’ This 
three-part ceremony of homage onoo completed, the reciprocal obligations 
began. 


UEOrpUOCAL OBLIGATIONB OIT VASSAL A17P LOAD 

There wore in the first place tlie moral obligations of the vassal towards 
his lord, suoh as keeping liis secrets, revealing the maoliinations of his ene- 
mies, to give one's horse to him in battlo if ho bo unseated, to take his 
place in captivity, to respect and to cause bis honour to bo rospootod, to assist 
him with good counsel, oto. The material obligations, the services duo from 
the vassal, were of several kinds. 

(1) Military sevvloe. This was the very basis of the feudal relation and 
the principle of that state of society which docs not oontain pormanonb 
and organised armies. Tiie vassal on Hie requisition of his lord was bound 
to follow him, eitlier alone, or to bring sumi and such a number of men 
according to tlie importance of liis fief. The duration of this service idso was 
dependent on the same thing — it might be sixty, forty, or only twenty 
days — a systein which did not permit of distant exi^editions and oould be 
employed only in neighbourhood or private wars. There wore some fiefs 
where military service nold only within the feudal domain, or oould bo called 
on only for purposes of defence. 

(2) The '‘fiance,** or obligation to servo the lord in his oourt of justice. 
As under the feudal regime the lord roplooed the states general, ond was 
invested witli the funotions of publio power, it wos nooossary in order to 
exercise these to hold at his command the forces disseminated through the 
hands of his vassals. War was one of these funotions j justice was another. 

The lord summonsed his men to court, and they had to attend, either to 
serve him with their advice or to take part in the judging of disputes 
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broiiglit bdforo liiiH} and they thus bound tliomBolyes to assistance in carry- 
ing out the judgments their own mouths had piool(dmed« 

( 8 ) The “ aids,” some legal and oompulsory, others courteous and vol- 
untary. Legal aids wore usually demanded luider tliree conditions — when 
the lord wns a prisoner and required to pay a ransoni} when he knighted 
his eldest son, and when he gave nis eldest daughter in marriage. Tms aid 
took tQie place of the publio imposts of ancient and modem le^slaturesy but 
08 may be seen was of a totally dilferont character. It ^ 7 aB not, in foot, 
periodic or oxaotedin a regular manner for publio needs ; it had the appear- 
nnoo of n voluntary gift under certain peoi^iar oiroumstanoes. An annual 
tax would liave seemed an affront to the vassals. 

To tliese Borviccs must ho added oortolu feudal rights by whioh the lord, 
in virtue of his sovereignty, intervened in any important change the ceded 
fief might undergo. Some of these were for him a now souroe of revenue. 
These rights were tlio relief, a sum of money due from every major individ- 
ual who entered into possession of a fief by right of succession, and more 
particularly if that suoacssion did not take place In line of direct descent ; 
tlio right to tlio alienation tax, whioh he who sold or alienated his ilef in any 
fashion must pay j the right of disinheritance and confiscation by which 
the fief reverted to the lord when the vassal died without heirs or when he 
had forfoitod his fief or deserved for any reason to be deprived of it ; the 
right of guardianahip, by vlrtuo of which the lord, during the minority of 
his vassal, undertook his tutelage and tlie administration of his fief, and 
enjoyed revenue j the marriage ri^hi^ that is to say, the right of the over- 
lord to provide a husband for the heiress of a fief, and oblige her to choose 
from die suitors ho presents. 

The vassal who fulfilled his obligations fully and oonsoientiously was as 
nearly os posslblo master of his own uof. He could in turn enfeoff the whole 
or part of his domain, and become in turn the sovereign lord of vassals of a 
lower rank, or vaeosssurs, liolding towards liim the same obligations as he to 
his own lord. Sucli was the fabric of the hierarchy. 

If the vassal had his obligations, the lord also hod his. Ho could not take 
back a lief arbitrarily or without a legitimate reason from his vassal. He 
must x^roteot him if lie wore attaoked, boo that ho rooeived justioe, etc. 

Lot us note that the foudal system in developing itself made a fief of 
everything. Every concession — for hunting in tlie forests, for ferrying 
across rivers, for acting as guides on the mas, for escorting merohauts, for 
running communal ovons in the to>ms — every useful employment, in fact, 
conoodod in return for fidelitv and homage, became a fief. 

Lords multiplied oonoossions of this kind in order to multiply the num- 
ber of men owing tliom military service. But the fief itself, to whioh tlio 
rights of justioe wore attached, remained in general undivided and was 
handed down aooording to the laws of primogeniture. 


rieunAL justioq 

Tho obligation of the vassals to attend the courts of their lord has made 
it oloar tliat the principle of feudal justioe was trial by one’s peers, aprinciple 
whioli was entirely in the customs and oven the institutions of the (xermanio 
peoples, whore freodmon wei'O tried by an assembly of freedmon. 

They called poors (parss, equals), vassals of the same lord settled around 
him on his domain, and holding, fiefs of tlio same rank. The king himself 
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liad Ills j^ra who wore those lioldiug thoir oatatca directly from Uliu, not 
only os feudal lord hut as Icing. EaoIi had tlie rijgfht to he judged by liis 
poors before Ms lord. If tlis poors refused hiiu justice or the vassM believed 
tliat it had been unfairly rendered, he made a complaint ‘‘in default of 
right,” and brought the matter to tho attention, of his lord’s suzerain. It 
was to this higlier tribunal tliat It was necessary always to bring disputes 
which arose between a lord and his vassal. 

But this riglit of ap;p6al did not entirely satisfy the spirit of iudepen> 
dence which ammatod tliis warlike soolety. The lords preserved with jeal- 
ous care anodicr right of appeal— that wMoh is addressed to the power of 
arms j they preferred to obtain justice for tliemselves railier than roceivo it 
&om the hands of others. So thoroughly was the oustom onrootod in their 
manners lliat the Icing regulated the formalities which preceded this speoios 
of warfare and had for thoir object Hie warning of the party to ho atiuolced 
and the giving of an opportunity to place himsolf in a state of defonoe. 
After all, our intemationM wars proceed from Hie same principle and ore no 
better. The lords waged thoir wai'S wiHi Hieir little armies as wo with our 
greater ones. Only hostilitios had a more individual charaotor sinoe the 
states were muoh smaller.^ 

Besides the ^ekd.6 or right of pnvato warfare — an old Gonnanio cus- 
toin — there was tho “trial by ooinbat,” which must not bo ooufused witli 
it. The true “judicial oonihat,” in which champions flglit for a oause, or 
for the setHoment of a quai*rH, is a product of tho Middle Ages, when 
faith ill God was ns strong as faith in tho atrength of the human arm. This 
custom becamo so universal a method of setHement of diJlioult riuostions 
Hiat it was even used by Alfonso, the great Spanish lawgiver, to dooido upon 
the introduction of now laws concerning inuoritanoe. This muoh tit least 
may be said in favour of it, tlint it was loss of an evil Hian tho torture whioh 
tended to supplant it in judiolol proooodiugs in the later Middle Agos.t’ 

Justice was not tlio prerogative of all the lords to the same extent. It 
was distinguislied in Franoe by three degrees, high, low, and middle justice. 
Tho first alone gave the right of life and doaHi. In general it may he said 
it was the largest and most important fiefs that had powers of justioe to tho 
greatest extent. Still it was possible for a simple vavassetir to possess ilio 
lunctions of “ high justice,” and in some places the lord who oonld disponso 
but “low justioe” eould punish with doaUi tho robber onuglil at liis crime. 
'Within these variable limits the lord aloiio dispeusod justico on his ilef, and 
when, later on, royalty xisurpod Hie right, there was a revolution. 

To complete tho onuinoratioii of r^hto inherent in tho sovoroignty of tho 
lords it is nooessary to mention two: Hmt of reoognishig Hiroughont tho 

whole extent of the fief no higher logiMativo power. We find in tho last ool- 
lootion of laws made in the ninth century by Onarles the Simple tho final mani- 
festation of law-bearing public power. After that, there were no la^vs, civil 
or political, to be applied genorallv, but only local oustoms, isolated, indepen- 
dent, and dilferiug one from tho other, in fact possessing a territorial charaotor 
in distinotioii from those of tho bavbaria nations, whioh wore entirely porBoiiiil. 

Second, Hie right to ooin money, which was always a sign of lordship. 
Before Clmrieniagne it seems that some private individuals, who doubtless 
possessed Hio privilege, ooiiiod money. After him Hiis was one of tho pro- 
rogativos of the loids, and at the aefvent of Hugh Capot thoro woro no less 
than 160 who exercised this right. 

Evo:^ politlool regime may be oharaoterisod by tho place where the ox- 
erciso of power is bestowed. Ancient republics bad Hieir agora and fora. 
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The gi-eat monwohy of Louis XIV had its polaco of Versailles. The feudal 
lords Imd Uieir oestlcs. They were, as a usual thing, enormous edifices, 
situated on higli places, inasaivo, round, or squaiu, without architeoturo or 
omamontatiou, tlie walls pierced by a few loopholes for Uie discharge of 
arrows. There was a single eiitrnaoe giving on a groat moat whidi could 
only be passed by n dra^^ridge. The castle was orowned with parapets 
and battlements, from which rocks, molten pitch, and lead could be thrown 
do^vn on the lioads of too venturesome assailants at the foot of the walls. 
To-day tlie gaping gray mosses ore but nests for crows, crumbled and eaten 
away bv time. Seen from afar tliay quite eclipse the small and light habita- 
tions 01 modern days — those monuments at once of legitimate defence and 
oppression. But they could have been nothin? less than they were to provide 
shelter from tlie nortnem incursions and the mudal wars. Everyone sought 
refuge in them. Those who had not the right to live within the ensile, who 
were noitliar lords nor warriors, settled around its great walls, under their 
powerful protection. This was the nucleus of many towns, 


EGOLISSIASTZOAL VISUDALISH 

Even the clergy had their place in iliis system. The bishop, formerly 
** defender of the city,” had often bocome its count, by traditional usurpa- 
tion or by express royal aonoession when tlie kin? had united the county 
and tlie bislioprio, the temporal and riio spirituAl authority. This made 
the bishop sovereign of all the lords of his diocese. 

Besides her titliea the church possessed, through tlie donation of the 
faithful, immenso wealth, and In order to protect tins from the brigandage 
of the times she had reoourse to scoular arms. She ohose l^men, men of 
courage and wisdom, to whom she oonflded her property that they might 
defend it, if noaoBsary at tlio point of the sword. But these attorneys of the 
monasteries and ohurohos dia as the counts of the king — mode their fixuo- 
tions hereditary, and took for themselves the wealth outrusted to their core. 
They oondosoonded, however, to regard themselves as the vassals of those 
whom they had despoiled, and to swear faith and homage under ordinnay 
conditions of natural right and personal servioe. 

Abbes and bisliops in Qoiisoquciico became suzeiMins, temporal lords 
having numerous vassals ready to tuko up arms for tlmir cause, courts of 
justlco'— in fnot all the prerogatives oxeToisod by tlie great landloids. 
There wore bishops, dukes, and biehop-counts, vassals themselves of greater 
lords and espooially of the king, from whom they received the investiture 
of tlm property attached to their ohurehes, or, as it was called, their tem- 
poral doramn. 

This OQolesiastical feudalism was so extensive, so powerful, that in France 
and England it possessed durin? the StOddle Ages more than n fifth of oil the 
land ; in Germany nearly a third. For thero wos this difference between 
tlie oimroh tind king, (hat tlie latter, a conquest once tnada, received nothing 
more, but on the contrary constantly gave away until it came to pass that he 
possessed nothing but the town of Laon ^ while the ohurob, if riie did lose 
some of her kind (a difficult thing since she had excommunication to defend 
it with), was acquiring more everyday, since few of the faithful died with- 
out leaving her something. And so it wos riiat she constantly got more and 
noYor or very rardy gave anything up, and then only when it was wrested 
from her by foroe.^ 
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The inannei’ in v^hich tlio ohnroli offceu lost her property in feudal times 
ia descril^d by Curl Spaimagel: 


THE OHUROH AKD OMtE FEUDAL ADMIT 

The bishops and abbots as land proprietors went into the battle-iield at 
tlie head of their contingents. They often wore armour under theii^riestly 
garments, and they did cot ^rink from actual fighting in notion, care 
for souls (if such an expression can be used with regard to a priestly digni* 
tary of the Aliddla Ages) whioh oTen in peace mane but a riiglit demand 
upon tliein, must liave nearly vanished under siioh oiroinnstonoes in the 
field. The aeoount of Bishop Danied of Prague attending to the wounded 
and administering tliem spiritual comfort has a modem foreign tone about 
it. Only speoiat royal permission could exempt tlie bisliops and their 
rospeotive abbots from appearing at tlio head of their men. 

But the king did not make auoh frequent demaiids upon the participation 
of the aplritual dignitaries in campaigns as we are inclined to ti\ink. This 
idea arose from the command of Otto jT in 981 , which demanded tlie personal 
command of their contingents of seven bishops and the seven abbots^ wliilst 
twelve bisliops and three abbots are told only to send tlieir loricati to the 
emperor. Substitutes for the bishops and abbots in this case would be 
priests or vassals of rank of their diooose, or abbotship. 

It is worthy of note that the immunity, the purport of which had so in- 
creased in extent since tiie Coi'lovingian time, oxercisod no infiuonoo on the 
miUtary obligations of the churohea to whioh it was addressed. In most of the 
Immunity doouments military dut^ is not touched upon, so it was considered 
sQinethinff quite independent. In some it is expressly mentioned tlwt no 
indea pvUicuB should 6X61*0166 the arrlero-ban over the pariiculai* oloistor, but 
this made no ohoiigo in the obligation’ of the abbots thomsolvos. On Uio 
contrary, in a piirilego of Olto I for the bislioprio of Worms, tho sontonoe 
from a document of Louis the Pious is rotninod whioh oommands that the 
military followers of tho men of tlie church are only to be oallod upon in the 
interest of tho kingdom. Tlie transfer of their Bervioo to the prinoos was of 
greater import to tlie military obligationa of tho oliuroh than tlie immunity. 

Such transfers, however, only refer to monnsterloB and not also to hisli- 
oprios. There wore two different kinds of exemption eitlior tho king gives 
the oloistor in question to a lord of his kingdom as a favour or as his prop- 
erty, so that (rorever or for a time) it cesses to be a royal cloister, or ho 
takes away a jiart of its landed prepay and makes it over to lay princes 
who thenooforwai'd uiidorlake die military duties hitherto pertaining to the 
cloister* By tins moans the cloister remains royal, only it is exempt from 
militarv obligations. A Uiird possibility was added to these two. Very 
often the great lords did not wait for the king’s initiative to enrich them- 
selves witJi ohnroh property, but tliey seised it on their own account and 
obtained possession of tlie longed-for cloister by any means. 

With such forcible measures there was certainly no legal adoption of the 
obligation which tho cloister owed the kingdom. But there is no doubt that 
the property thus gained was talreii into aooonnt in the valuation of tlie ser- 
vice due to the kingdom by tho new owner. Tho dooiimontal protection 
of the king generally proved moat inefficient against such seizures. In more 
ancient times, particularly under the later Carlovingians, we find taxaUons 
of abbotslups. The oases became rarer later on wiUioul quite disappearing. 
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Tlio kingdom ovidontly did not depend upon increasing the power of 
the princes wliioli was continually developing by Buoh inoaiis, so that the 
seizures of the princes increased with tlie feudal system.cl 


SISRFfi AND VILZ/KINS 

In the eleventh century, Oai'lovingian Europe was divided into a multitude 
of fiefs which formed each its own state, having its own life, laws, customs, 
and its almost perfectly independent lay or ecolesieetioal chief. 

We have described the community of tlie lords, but they wore not the 
only feudal community. That was the fighting and war-making community, 
the community that ruled, jud^d, punished, and oppressed. Below this 
was the oommunity that woidced, by which the other Uved, gob its olothes, 
its arms, its ctmtles, and its breads the oommunity of serfs, or rather oi'afts- 
mon poteitaiU'y, We must not now look for free men, for they have 
disappeared. Some have raised thomselves and become the fortunate lords ; 
others have been pushed back into the lower regions of society and have 
become serfs and villeins. That class of simple freemen which had been 
nearly swept away in the invasion of the Roman Empire had been engulfed 
n second time. There were no longer any freehold owners, or so few that 
their mention is not wortli while. 

But tlie villeins wore veiy numeroua The chief, ^e noble, liad not only 
vassals hut subjects residing on tliat portion of his estate U>at he never 
enfeoffed. And these were the scrfs^iroperly called, men of the soil who were 
entboly at their lord’s disposal. ** llie ford,” says Beaumenoir, / ” can take 
from them all that tlioy have, put them in prison, rightly or wron^y, and ns 
often os he pleases, and has uo oooouzit to ^ve of them except to Qod.” 

In spite of this the condition of the serf was better than tliat of tlieslavo 
of ancient times. Tlie progress wliioh slavery had made at the foil of the 
lioman Empire was not entirely lost In the wxeokago of inYauon,but appeared 
n^ain in feudal sooioty. The freeman of antiq^uity had been harder towards 
his slave than was the barbarian in whom the leaven of Christianity had pro- 
duQod some effect. The serf was recognised as a man having a family, uiar- 
ing tlie common ancestry of his lord, and made in the imago of God. Serfs 
finally entered the ohuroli, and sometimes mounted higher tlion tlie most 
powerful lords. 

Above the serfs were the inalienables (maiimoTiablei)^ *'more kindly 
treated,” contiiiuos tlie old jurist of Beauvais, / since the lord, if they did 
no wron^, could ask nothing of tliem except their clues and rents and 
debts winch they wore nooustomod to pay for tlieir sei'vitude.” Bub the in- 
alienable could not marry without the consent of his lord, and if he took a 
free wife, or one outside the soigneury, tliero was a fine at tlie pleasure of the 
lord. This was tlie right of lormarriage ’* (a tax for marriage out of rank 
or condition), and the issue of such a marriage was divided between the 
lords of the husband and of the wife. If there was but one oliild, it went 
to tlie lord of the mother. At an inalienable’s death all his property went to 
Ills lord. Eor those people there was no way of escape from the ^nd that 
bent thorn to the furrow. Wherever they went the right of succession was 
Attached to their persons and thoir purse. The lord inherited on every hand 
from his serfs. 

In a higher degree still were to bo found the free tenants known as vil- 
leins, peasants, or commoners. Their condition was less precarious. They had 
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preserved tlio freedom Uio serf did not possesS) and liad Imng on to it ut tlie 
SRoridoe of an. annual tax, a statute duty, and tlie rent of tlio land whicli 
tlie landlord had coded them and whioh they oould transmit -with all tlieiv 
othor property to their oliildren. But while the benedoiary holdings or defs 
were under the protection of a puldio and well>dedned law, the land of tlie 
villeins was under tho absolute jurisdiction of tho landlord and protected 
only by private agi'eemonts. This is why the villeins, and especinllj)^ those 
in the country, were it was not neoessary to oversee tliom as strictly os 
those in the largo towns, were often under the heel of absolute dominion. 

One reads in ancient doouments almut the lords : They 01*0 masters of 
heaven and earth} they have jurisdiction above and beneath tlie ground, 
over neclcB and heads, over tlie water, winds, and fields.'* The villeins could 
not escape their jurisdiction, for the feudal law said, Between tlioo, lord, 
and thee, villein, there is no judge but God." ** We recognise from our 
graoiouB lords," runs another formula, **botli ban and oonvooaiion ; tho high 
forest, the bird in tiic air, tho fish in the stream, tho beast in tho busli, as far 
AS our sovereign lord, or the servants of his grace, con hold his own. Eor 
tills oui gracious lord will take under hU aholter and nrotcotioii the widow 
and orphan as well as tho peasant," Thus wore all ri^its given ovor to the 
lord, but in exdiango ho protected the weak. Such is the principle of feudal 
society towards its subjoeta. Royalty no longer filled tho oifioe for wliioh it 
was instituted ; bishops, counts, barons, and otlior powers wore oollod upon 
for the protcotiozL which could no longer bo expected from tho nominal head 
of tho state. 

Everything belonood to tlio lord 5 but since thoro was no industry or 
commerce, no luxury by which one alone oould consume in a few momenta 
tho fruit of the labour of many, the exactions of this lord wore )iot at first 
oppressive, and for the villeins these exactions wore os systomatioally deter- 
mined as are to-day tlio rights of tho landlord ovor his famer-ionants. Only 
in the Middle Ages was there always tiie olomeut of arbitrarinosB and vio- 
lence which modern law does not allow. Tho villeins' tax was paid either 
in natural produce, as proviaions, com, cattle, and fowl, products of the soil 
and tlie farm ; or in work, or manual labour, as statute labour in tho fields and 
vineyards of the lord, in tlie building of liis oostlo, or digging ditches, in 
the repair of roads; or the moldiig of xurnituro, utensils, liorscBlioos, plough- 
shares, carts, etc. In towns and wherever money was aoaroe, the lord did 
not mnlce the mistake, It must bo uudoiutood, of demanding his duos in ooin, 
or of imposing arbitrary taxes. But let us go baok to the times tliomsolvos 
and listen to the words of a soribo: **Tlio lord who demands unjust rights 
of his villein, docs so at the peril of his soul." If the fear of heaven did not 
suffice, here were tho commoners coming to tlie rescue, and tlio king's officials 
wore not far behind. 

There were some strange compensations to enliven tho sad life of tlio 
feudal lord, shut up the whole year witliin tlie sombre wolls of his oastlo. 
At Bologna, in Italy, the tenantry of the Beiiediotinos of St. Prooulo paid 
os a tax the steam from a boiled capon. Every year each man brought his 
capon between two plates to the abbot, uncovered it, and, tho steam hav- 
ing all been given on, was quits, and took hia capon back with him. Else- 
where the peasants brought solemnly before tlioir lord, in a oarriage drawn 
by four horaes, a little bird, or porlmps a may-busli deoorated with ribbons. 
The man who owned a monkey was quits, according to an ordinance of St. Louis, 
when he had caused Uie monkey to perform before tho lord’s Uix-gathcver ; 
tho jongleur hod to pay with one song. Tho lords tliemselves did not refuse, 
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aometiiu&Si to plfty ft rolo in theso folk oomedieB. The mnrkgraf of Jiilioli, 
whenever ho maclo a solemn entry, waa mounted on ft one-eyed horse, wiUi 
wooden sftdcUe, imd bridle of bark fi*om the linden, and wearing two spires 
of hawthorn, and carrying a white stiok. When the abbe of Figeao oome 
into town tlie lord of Monbrun raoeived him in a most grotesque oostiune 
with one leg bnre. 

Feudalism, bored with itself, laughed sometimes with the poor people, qb 
did also tlio ohuroh when she authorised the celebration in tiie b^licas of the 
feast of tlie Asses. Tlie powerful and tlie fortunate, in this age so sad and 
BO stern, where misery was everywhere and seourity nowliore, owed much to 
their villoins and poasonts for giving them some moments of forge^ulness 
and pleasure. 


ANAHOHY AND VIOLNNOE} lfIHGHa3*Uli CONDITION Off THE PBABAHTS 
AND aOKE HATPT BE8ULT8 THEBEFBOM 

They wore in truth hard times for the poor people, these Middle Ages, 
when in spite of all the formula and other oonventious, tlie noble did not 
believe in anything but tlie right of the sword. In theory the principles of 
tlie feudal rolation wez*e very beautiful j in practise ^ey nearly brought 
matters to a state of anarchy, for its judicial institutions were too defective 
to prevent the tie of vassalage from being oonstantly broken. Here lay the 
cause of the inierminahle wars whioh broke out in all parts of feudEd Buropo, 
and wliioh wore the ^roat affliction of tliat epocdi. Everyone could liave 
recourse to his sword in a proven wrong or a sentonoe he deemed unjust, and 
a state of war was ohronio in tliat somety. Evory hill beoame a lortress ; 
every plain a field of bnttie. 

Shut up in strong castles, covered witli mail, and surrounded by armed 
men, the feudal lords, the tyrants,” as a monk of the eleventh century calls 
them, lived but to Ught, and knew no othor mode of enriohment than pillage. 
Tiiore was no more cominoroo — the roads were no longer safe i no more in- 
dustry, for Uio lords, masters of tlie towns, levied upon the burghers as soon 
as BOino little sign of wealtli would appear. Tlie most different oustoms were 
ostablishod evorywhoro, siiioo tliere was no long^er ^neral legislation, 
oaoh noble having solo law-making power on hie own nef.^ Everywhere, 
liicowisQ, thore was the doepost ignorance oxoopt perhaps in tlie heart of some 
of the monaBtories j and the olorgy, guardians of moral law, were oonmellod 
not to forbid violence, but to rogulatG it by the “ Truce of Grod ** 

whioh forbade killing and robbing from Wednesday evening to Mon- 
day morning. 

On whom fell all the burden of these feudal wars ? They were not very 
murderous for the nobles wrapped in eteol, but they were so for tlie peasant 
witli floaroely any defensive armour. At Brenneville, where the kiijM of 
Fraiioe and England fought, nino hundred knights took part, and only wree 
wore left on the battle-field. At Bouvines, Philip Augustus was tlu'owii from 
his horse and remained some time holploss amidst the foot-soldiers of tlia 
onomy. They vainly sought sorno opening in his armour through whioh to 
pass a dagger blade, and they dealt heavy blows which could not break his 
ouirass. llis knights took their time about rescuing and replaoing him 
in the saddle. After whioh ho threw himself with them into ^e midst of 

In tlie woidsof Biyoci^ *iNosoont fotiilallsQi wnstotono remove from anarchy 
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tliat rabble where their long lanoes and heavy axes did not deliver a single 
blow in vain. The sovereign oaptured, another onlamity ; his ransom must 
be paid. But who paid for the cottago and the burned fields of the poor 
peasant— who stanohed his wounds, who provided for liis widow and 
orphans ? 

Two oontomporary writers, historians of the Crusades, paint thus tliese 
direful times: “Before the Christians loft for the countries beyond tlie sea,’* 
says Guibert de Hogent, “ tlio kingdom of Fraiioe was in tlie tliroes of oou« 
stant trouble and hostilities. One heard nothing but of brigandage on the 
publio roads. Fires were innumerable, and war was inflicted on every hand 
for im other reason tluui insatiable cupidity. In short, grasping men respected 
no light of propeity and gave themselves up to pillage with unrestrained 
boldness.” 

And William, archbishop of Tyre,* says : “ Thoro was no soourity for 
property. Wore a man regarded as rich, this was Buffioiont oxouse for 
throwing him into prison, keeping him in irons, and putting him to omel 
torture. Sword-giraed brigands infested the roads, lay in ambush, and 
spared neitiier strangers nor men devoted to the service of God. Cities and 
forUfled towns wore not safe from snoh oriinos. Cut-throats made the 
streets and B<iuareB dangerous for the wealthy man.” In tlio sovouty years 
between 970 and 1040 uiero were forty of famino and pestilonoo. 

However, the onward march of oiviUsailon can never bo so completely 
suspended that those aentuiies wore absolutely sterile for the progress of 
humanity. In tho chiiroh thought awakened, and In lay sooiety poetry 
made its appearanoo. There was even some progi'osB in morals, at least 
among the ruling olasses. In the isolation in wliioli each one lived, exposed to 
all sorts of pei'ila, the soul fortified itself to moot thorn. Tho fooling of tho 
dignity of man, which despotism managed to smother, was rovivod; and 
tlie sooiety whioh spilled blood with such deplorable facility sliowod often a 
moral olovatiou whioh is to bo found only in this ago. The low vicos and 
oowardioo of tho dooadent Homans or enslaved peoples were unknown to 
them, and the Middle Ages liavo bequeathed to modern times tho sentiment 
of honour. Tlio feudal nobility knew how to die, which is tho Arat condition of 
knowing how to got the most out of life. 

Another benenoial oousociuenco was tho roorganisation of tho family. In 
anoiont cities the head of tho family lived outside his liouso, in tho flolds or 
in tho forum. He scorooly know his wife and oliildren, yot had over them 
the right of life and death. In primitive times tho custom of polygamy and 
Uie facility for divorce prevented the family from establishing itsolf on any 
better basis. In feudal sooiety men lived in isolation, and tho head of tho 
family was brought into close touch >vith it. When wars gave liim leisure 
in his oastle, porohod like an eagle’s nest on tho mountain top, ho had 
nothing to occupy his life and his heart but his wife and ohildrcn. The 
church, whioh brought rough soldiers to tho foot of a virgin and mndo tliom 
for the sake of the motlier oi Christ I’capeot female virtue, aoftoiied the temper 
of the warrior and prepared him to come under the spoil of the flnor foelings 
and more delicate sontiments with whioli nature had endowed tlio other sox. 

Woman assumed, then, her place in the family and in society whioh tho 
Mosaic law had once ^iven her. Things went even further— she became 
tho object of a cult which oreatod now sentiments, whioh the pootry of trou- 
•badours and minstrels seized ^on and whioh oliivnlry expressed in action. 
As in the beautiful legend of ot. Christopher, the strong was oonquored by 
tho weak, the giant by tlie little child. 
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rhifl 19 seen m an inetttutiou of feho times* Robert d’Arbrissel founded 
near Saumur at lontovrault, about tlie year 1100, on abbey which soon be- 
came fiunous, and whioli opened its gates to reolusos of both sexes- The 
women wore cloistered, and spent their time in prayer. Tho men worked in 
the fields, drained the marshes, 
cleared tlie land, and remained J 

the xierx^etuol servants of the 'T 

women. Tho abbey was gov- A 

emed by an abbess, because,” 
says the bull of confirmation, 

Jesus Christ in dying gave his 
best beloved disciple to his 
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was doubtlesB badly organised. 

It is necessary to cul attention, - r”-** 

in spite of all oontradiotory 
facts, to the ^olitioal theory 
whioh this sooiety represents. 

If tho serf had no rights, the 
Vftssols had them, and well- 
defined ones too. The feiidol 

himiiiodvanoo; new conditions 
could not b^plaoed upon liim 

From those come those grand 
and B|roug^ maxims of common 

tributantsj no law is valid unless 

no sentonoe is logoi unless declared 

by the poors of the accused. These 

are tlio laws of feudalism whioh the states 

general of 1789 buried under tlie debris of 

absolute moiiarohy j and in guarantee of these rights 

the vassal liad the power of breaking the tie of " 

vassalage by giving up his fief or of responding by ^ 

war to a doniu of justice from his lord. This right ^ 

of armed resistance, whioh St. Louis himself 

recognised, led, it is true, to anarchy} it weakened ' 

the social structure, but it stronfftnened tiie indi- 

vidual. But it is with the individual that we _ o^ qbiimam 

must commence. Before intelligently’ building up ^^pSdal Castm 

the state, it is necessary to elevate we individual 

and the family} this double ivork was tiie task of tiie Middle Ages. ^ 

The churoh worked with energy to establish the sanctity of marriage, 
oven for the seif j in proaohing tlie equality of all men before Qod, whi6h 
was a threat to the great inequoUties of this world} by proclaiming by 
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the principle of election that she reserved for herself at the very pinnacle of 
hierarcliy the riglits of the intellect} in contradistinction to the feudal world 
whioli recognised but i^e right of blood | and in crowning with ilie triple 
crown and seating in the oliair of St. Petei} where they had one foot on 
neck of kingS} a serf like Adrian 11 and the son of a poor oarpentei*} like 
Gregory VII. 


aEOOnAFBIO OUTLIKES OF THB KINGDOM 07 GERMANY 

Suoh were the principles that ruled in all the oountries comprised witliin 
tlie limits of Charlemagne's empire, that is to say, almost the whole of the 
Germaiiio peoples, Branee, Germany, Italy, and the north of Spain. The 
nolitioal geography of the oountries formed itself after tlio fashion of its 
feudal orgamsations. As Uie fundamental axiom of feudalism expressed 
itself, “No territory witliout its lord," there did not exist througliout the 
land a domain so small that it woe not inooiporatod in some degree in tlio 
hierareliy. Of all these supevimpoaed suzerainties, the royal was tlio only 
one whose limits served to detenniuo the extent of the realms already formed 
but still very vaguely outlined.^ 

The difference between feudalism and the politics both of antiquity and 
of modern times lies, acoording to Paul von Both,i ohiefly in tlio absonoe of 
a state power. There was no proper monarchy i public ofiioes aro hereditary 
or belong to an estate. The imposeibllity of tlie permanonoe of feudalism 
is shown, he says, most clearly in the feudm army by which oven feudal jus- 
tioo eufferod. Yon Roth draws a vivid comparison between h'ranoe and 
Germany at the end of the tenth oentury ; Franoo is much i^io more feudal 
and anaroblo under the powerless Hugh Capet ; Germany is move oontralisod 
under monarohio power. Ho oompares them again tlireo oenturios later : 
France is a oonsolidatod monaroliv $ Germnnv weak with a lasting woaluioss. 
The cause he finds above all is uiis — that tlie Preiioh kings had vigorously 
and in every way worked for the uprooting of tho feudal Bystom.c 


THE TRANSITION FBOM EEUDALIBM TO SIONAROUY 

The moral phenomena above monrioiied, tending in tho direction of a 
general principle, wore partly of a subjeotivo, partly of a speoulativo order. 
But we must now give partioular attention to tho praotioal politionl move- 
ments of the period. Tne advanoo whioli that period witnessed presents a 
negative aspect, in so far ns it involves tlie termination of tho sway of indi- 
vidual oapnoo and of tlio isolation of power. Its aihimatlvo asnoot is the 
rise of a supreme authority whoso dominion ombraoes all — a politioal power 
properly so oallod, wlioso subjects enjoy on equality of rights, and in which 
tho will of the individual is subordinated to that oommou interest which un- 
derlies the whole. 

This is the advoueo from feudalism to monaroliy. Tho prinoiplo of feudal 
sovereignty is tlie outward foroo of individuals — princes, liogo lords s it is a 
foroe doBtituto of intrinsic right. The subjeots of suoli a constitution are 
vassolB of a superior prince or seigneur, towards whom they liavo stipulatod 
duties to perform j but whetlior they perform these duties or not depends upon 
the seigneur’s being able to induce tuom so to do, by force of oharaoter'or by 
graut of favours. Conversely, the reooguiUoii of those feudal claims them- 
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selves was extorted hy violence in the first instance; and the fulfilment of 
the corresponding duties cotild be secured only by the constant exercise 
of the power which was the sole basis of the olaims in question. The mon- 
arohictd ptriiiciple also implies a supreme autliority, but it is an authority over 
persons possessing no independent powei* to support their individual caprice, 
where wo have no longer oapiioe opposed to caprice ; for the supremacy im- 
plied in monarchy is essentially a power emanating from a political body, 
Olid is pledged to tlie furthonuioo of that equitable purpose on whioli the 
constitution of a state is based. 

IToudal sovereignty is a polyarohy — wo see nothing but lords and serfs ; 
ill monaroliy, on tlie ooiitrai^, there is one lord and no serf, for servitude is 
abrogiitod by it, and in it light and law are roooguiaed ; it is tlie souroe of 
real freedom. Thus in moiiarcliy tlio oapiioe of individusls is kexit under, 
and a oomiuon gubernatorial intorost established. But since this mouar^y 
is developed from feudalism, it boars in the first iiistanoe the stamp of the 
system from whioh it sprang. Indlvidof^ quit their isolated oapnolty and 
boooniQ meinboTs of estates (or orders of tlie realm) and oorporations ; tlie 
vassals are powerful only by combinaUon as an order; in oonlraposition to 
them the oitios constitute xiowers in virtue of their oommunal existenoe. 
Thus tho autliority of the sovereign ceases to bo mere arbitrary sway. The 
oonsoiit of tho estates niid eorporotlons mosaentlaltoitsmalntenanoe; and 
if tlio prince wishes to have it, he must will what is reasonable. 

We now see a ooiistlUitioii ombnming various orders, while feudal rule 
knows no suoli orders. Wo observe the transition from feudnlisin to mon- 
archy taking place in tlireo ways: (1) Sometimes the lord paramount 
gains a mastery over his independent vassals, by subjugating their Individual 
power, tlius making liliuseU solo rulor. (2) SomoUmea the prinoos free 
themselves from the feudal relation altogether, and become the territorial 
lords of certain states; or lastly (8^ the lord paramount unites the partic- 
ular lordships that own lihn as their superior witli his own particular suze- 
rainty in n more xioaoefiil way, and thus bocoinos master of tlie whole. 

Tnoso prooosBos do not indeed piesout themBolves in history in tliat pure 
and abstract form in which they are exhibited kero ; often wo find more 
modes tlinn one appooiing oontempoitmeously, but one or tlie other always 
prodominutoB. The cardinal oonmdoration is that the basis and essential 
eonditiuu of such n xiolitioal forinaidoit Is to bo looked for in tho particular 
uatlonalitioB in whioh it had its birth. Europe presents x>artioular nations, 
oonatltniing a unity in their very nature, and having tho absolute tendency 
to form a state. All did not sucooed in attaining this political unity; wo 
have now to oonslder Uiom soverally in relation to tlio obange tlius intro- 
duced. First, us regards the Roman Eiupiro, the oonnootion between Ger- 
many and Italy naturally results from tlio idea of that empiire : the seonlar 
dominion imilod with wie spiritual was to constitute one whole; but this 
state of things was ratlior the object of constant struggle than one aotuolly 
attained. In Germany and Italy tlie transition from too feudal condition to 
mouarohy involvod tho entire abrogation of tlio former ; the vasstds beoame 
indopoiidoiib monardis. 


^BOGBESS IN GBBMABY 

Germany had always embraced a great variety of stocks — Swabians, 
Bavarians, Franks, Thuriuginns, .Saxons, Burgundians ; to tliase must bo 
added the Slavs of Bohemia, Germanised Slavs in Meoklenburg, in Biionden- 
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burg, aiid iu a of Saxony and AtwtL'ia $ so tlml no sucU aombinatioii as 
took plaoo in ffrance was possiblo. Italy presontod a siinilaL' sfcato of things. 
Tlio Lombaiils had ostablmliod tliomeolYos tUorO) while the Orooks still pus- 
sossed iJio oxavchate and lower Italy ; iho Normans too establlsliod a king- 
dom of thoir own in lower Italy, and tlio Saracons inEiiiitaiued tlicir ground 
for a time in Sioily* Whou tlio rulo of tlio houso of Hohunstaufou was ior- 
minatod, barbarism got the u^jper hand throughout Gowuaiiy ; tlio oountry 
being broken u^) into several sovei'oigntiQH, in wniuli a foroofnl despotism pre- 
vailed. IfcWttH tlio maxim of tUo oloetornl princes to mitJO only weak prinoos 
to the imperial tlirone ; they oven sold tlie imporial dignity to foreigners. 
Thus the unity of the atato was virtually luiimllod. 

A number of oontros of po^vor wore formed, eaoh of wliioh was a preda- 
tory atato : tlie legal uoiistitution recognised by feudalisni was diasolvud, and 
gave plaoo to uudiRgiiiaed violoiioo and plundor ; and powerful priuees iniule 
tliemaelvoa lords of the country. After the inloii'ugnuni tho ooiiiit of Habs- 
burg was elected emperor, and ilie house of llabsburg ooiitiuuud to dll tlio 
imperial tlirone wiCli but little bitorruptioii. Those omporors wore obliged 
to create a force of their own, as tho iiriiioos would not griiiit thorn an ade- 
quate power atbaoliod to tho empire. Hut that state of iibHoluio (uiarchy 
was at last put an end to by assooiatlons liaviiig gunural aims in view. In 
the oitios thomsolvos wo see assooiataoiis of a minor order ; but now ooiifod- 
oriitioiis of oitios wore formed with a oointnoii intorust iu the supprossion of 
predatory violeiioo. Of this kind mis tho Hansouilo League in Uio nortli, 
the Rheiiisli League ouiisistiiig of oitios lying along tiiu Rhine, and the 
Swabian League. Tlio aim of all those couiudumtionH was rusistaneo to 
the feudal lot^a j and oven princes united with tho oitios, with a view to tlio 
suhvorsioii of tiio feudal condition and tho restoration of a poaeoful state of 
tilings throughout tlic ooiiutry. 

What tho state of society was under foudal sovoroignty is ovidont from 
the notorious association formod for oxoouting oriminal justioo ; it was a 
lirlvato tribunal, which, under tho iiiuiio of tho Vhhmgmoht^ hold scorot 
sittings ; its chief seat was tho northwest of Gornmny. A poculliu* poos- 



ant asBooiation was also formed. In Gonnany tlio poasaiits wore hond- 
nion; miuiy of tlioin took refuge in tlio towns, or sottlcd down Jis frooinon in 
the neighbourhood of tho towns (Ffahlbilrger) \ but in Switzerland a peasant 
fraternity wos established. Tho peasants of TJri, Sohwyz, and Uiiterwoldon 
were under imperial govoruors $ for the Swiss govoiiimonts wero not the 
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? roperby of private poBseasoray but were ofiSoial appointments of the empire, 
'bese &o sovereigns of the Hababui*^ line wished to secure to their own 
house. The peasants, with olub and iron-atudded inaoe re- 

turned viotoiiouB from a contest with the liaughty steel-clnd nobles, armed 
with spear and sword, and practised in tlie chivalrio encounters of the 
tournament* 


INFLUENCE OF GUNPOWDEB 


Another invention also tended to deprive the nobility of the asoendenpy 
wbioli they owed to tlieir ooeoutremente— that of gunpowder. Humanity 
needed it, and it made its appearance forthwith. It was one of tlie chief 
instruments in freeing the world from the dominion of physical force and 
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plooing tlie various orders of society on a level. With the distinction 
oetwoen tlie weapons they used, vanished also tliat between lords and serfs. 
And before gunpowder, forUflod places were no longer impregnable, so tiiat 
strongliolds and castles now lost their importance. We may indeed be led 
to lament Uie decay or the depreciation of the practical value of personal 
valour— the bravost, the noblest may be shot down by a cowardly wretoli at 
safe distance in an oteom’e lurking-place j but, on the other hand, gun- 
powder has made a rational, considerate bravery, spiritual valour, the essen- 
tial to martial suooess. . , * , . 

Only through this instrumentality oould that supenor order or valour be 
called forth — that rolour in whioh the heat of personal feeling has no share j 
for the disohoi^o of hreorms is direotad against a body of men — mi 
enemy, not iiunvidual oombatants. Xho warrior goes to ineet deadly pern 
calmly, soorifloing himself for the oommonwenli and the vwour of civilised 
nations is oharaotoriaed by the very faot that it does not rely on the strong 
arm idone, but places its confidence essentially in the intelligenoe,the g®*iOT- 
ftla hip, the ohorooter of its oommonders, and, os was the 
onoionts, in a firm combination and unity of spirit on the part of the forces 
they command. 


MONAEOniflJI IN ITALY 

In Italy, as already noticed, wo behold the some apeoteole as in ^rmany 

tiie attainment of on indopondoiit position by isolated centres of power. 

In tliat country, warfare in Uie hands of the oondotwen booomo a regular 
II, w. — voT,. vm, Sk 
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busineut The towns were obliged to attend to their ti’ading oonoernS) and 
tlierefore empl(^od mercenary troops, wliose lenders often became feudal 
lords ; Francis Sforza even made himself duke of Milan. In Florence, the 
Medici, a Wily of merchants, rose to power. On the other hand, the 
larger cities of Italy reduced under their sway several smaller ones and 
many feudal chiefs. A papal territory was likewise formed. There, also, 
a veiy large number of mudal lords Im made tliemsolves independent ; by 
degrees they tdl became subject to the one sovereignty of the pope. 

How tliorouffhly equitable in the view of social morality such a subji^i- 
tion was, is evident from Machiavelli’a celebrated work Prince. 'XTiis 
book has often been thrown aside in disgust, os replete with the maxims of 
the most revolting tyranny ; but nothing worse can be urged against it tlmn 
that the writer, liavmg the profound oonsclouenoss of the nooossity for the 
formation of a state, has here exhibited tho prinoiplos on whioh alono states 
could be founded iii the oircumstanoos of the times. The ohiofs who 
asserted an isolated iudepondonce, and tho power they an’ogated, must bo 
entirely subdued ; and though we cannot reconcile with our idea of free- 
dom tlio means whioh he proposes ns the only eilioient ones, and regards as 
perfectly justidablo — inasmuch as they involvo the most rookloas violence, 
all kinds of deception, aasaasinatioii, and so forth — wo must nevertheless 
confess that the feudal nobility, whose power was to bo subduod, wore assail- 
able in no other way, since an indomitable contempt for principle and an 
utter depravity of morals wore thoroughly engrained hi them. 


IN JTBANOB 

In France wo find the oonverse of that whioh ooourrod in Germany and 
Italy. For many centuries tlio kings of Franco possessed only a very small 
domain, so that many of thoir vassnlB wore more powerful tlmu UmmsolvoB; 
but it was a groat advantage to tlie royal dignity in Fronoo tliat tho princi- 
ple of hereditary monarchy was firmly established there. Tho consideration 
it enjoyed was increased by the droomstanco that the corporations and 
cities had thoir rights and privilee^ coafinned by the king, and that tlio 
appeals to tho suiiroiue feudal tribunal — tho court of peers, oonsisting of 
twelve inombors enjoying tliat dignity — became increasingly frequent. Tlio 
king's induonoo was extended by his affording tiiat protection whioli only 
tlio throne could give. But that which essentially soourod ipspect for roy- 
alty, even among tiie powerful vossals, wos the inoroasing personal power of 
the sovereign. In various ways, by inheritonoo, by marriage, by force of 
arms, oto., the kings had oomo into possession of many earldoms 

and several duchies. The mikoB of I^ormandy had, however, be- 
come kings of England ; and thus a formidable power confronted h'ranoc, 
whoso interior lay open to it b^ way of Normandy. Besides this there were 
powerful duohies still remaining; nevertlieless, tlie king was not a more 
feudal suzerain {Idchncherr') like the Ctormaii omporors, but had booomo a 
territori^ posaossor (LanAccherr ) ; he had a niimbov of barons and oitios 
under him, that were subject to his inunediato juvisdiotion ; and Louis IX 
Buooeeded in rendering appeals to the royal tribunal oommon throughout his 
kingclom. 

The towns attained a position of greater importmiee iu tlio stato. For 
when tho king needed inoue^, and nil ins usual resouroos, suoli as taxes and 
foroed contributions of all kinds, wero exlmusted, lie made application to tho 
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towns and entered into separate negotiations witli them. It was Philip tlie 
l^air who, in the ^ear 1802, tirst convoked the deputies of the towns as a 
tlurd estate, in conjunction with the <dergy and the barons. AH indeed that 
tliey were in Uie first instance concerned witli was the authority of the sove- 
I'ei^u as the power that liad convoked tliem, and the raising of taxes as ^e 
object of thoir convocation ; the states nevertheless secured an importonoe 
and weight in the kingdom, and na a natural result, an influence on logis- 
lation also. 

A fact which is particularly remarkable is the proclamation issued by the 
kings of Franoe, giving permission to the bondmen on the crown lands to 
purchase their freedom at a moderate price. In the way we have indicated 
the kings of Franoe very soon attained groat power ; while flourishing 
state of the poetic art in the hands of the troubadours, and the growth of the 
soholastio theology, whose espeoinl centre was Paris, gave Fiance a culture 
superior to that of tlie other Guropean states, and which secured the respect 
of foreign nations. 


IK EKGLAKD 

William the Conqueror, duke of Normandy, introduced the feudal system 
into Gughmd, and divided the kingdom into flefs, which he granted almost 
exclusively to his Norman followers. He himself retained oonslderablo 
orown possessions ; the vassals were undei' obligation to perform servioe in 
the fleld, and to aid in administering justice ; the kinj^ was the guardian of 
all vassals under ago } thoy oould not many witliout ms consent. Only by 
degrees did the barons and the towns attain a position of importance. It was 
espooiaily in the disputes and struggles for tlie throne that they acquired 
oonsidoiuble weight. * 

When tlie oppi’essive rule and flsonl exactions of the Jrings bsoame 
intolerable, contontloiia and even war ensued ; the barons compelled King 
John to swear to Magna Chavta, i^\e basis of GngUsh liberty, 4.e., more par- 
ticularly of tlio privileges of tlie nobilily. Among the liberties thus secured, 
tliat which ooiicenis the administration of justice was tlie oliief { no English- 
man wus io bo derived of personal freedom, property, or life without tlie 
judicial vordiot of his peers. Everyone, moreover, was to be entitled to 
the free disposition of nis property. Further, the king was to impose no 
taxes without tlie consent of the aroabiskops, bisliops, earls, and barons. The 
towns, also, favoured ly the kings in opposition to the barons, soon elevated 
thomsolvos into a tliira estate and to representation in the commons* house 
of parliament. Yet the king was always very powerful, if he possessed 
slronglli of oliaraotor : hie crown estates prooured for him due oonsidera- 
tion ; in later times, however, these were gradu^ly alienated, given away, 
so that the king was reduced to apply for suhsidies to the parlii^ent. 

Wo shall not pursue the minute and speoifloolly historic details iliat 
oonoern the incorporation of pi'lncipalities with states, or the dissensions and 
contests that acooinponicd suoli incorporations. We have only to add that 
the kings, when by weakening the feudal oonstitutlon they had attained a 
higher degree of power, began to use that power gainst each other in the 
undisguised, interest of their own dominion. Thus j^ance and England om*- 
ried on wars with each otiier for a century. The kings were always endeav- 
ouring to make foiuign oonquests f tlie towns, which had the largest sliare of 
the burdens end expenses of sudi wars, were opposed to them, and in order 
to placate them the kings granted them important privileges. 
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THE PAPACY AKD FEUDALISM 

The popes endeavoured to make the disturbed state of society} to which 
each of these ohanees gave rise, an oooasion for the intorYOUtioii of their 
authority; but tiie mtercst of the growth of states was too flrmly established 
to allow them to make tlioir own interest o£ absolute authority valid against 
it. Frinoes and peoples wore indifferent to papal clamour urging them to 
new crusades. l%e emperor Louis set to work to deduce from Aristotle, the 
Bible, and the Roman law a refutation of the assumptions of the papal see ; 
and tlie electors declared at the diet held at Renso in 1888, and after- 
^rards still more decidedly at tiio imperial diet held at Frankfort, that they 
would defend the liberties and heremtar}[ rights of the empire, and tlmt to 
moke the choioo of a Roman emperor or king valid, no papal oonhrmation was 
needed. So, at an earlier date, 1802, on oocaalon of a contest between. Pope 
Boniface and Philip the Fair, the assembly of the states convoked by the 
latter had offered opposition to the pope. For states and communities had 
arrived at the oonaciousnosa of independent moral worth. 

Various causes had united to weaken the pax)al authority; tlio great 
schism of the church, which led men to doubt the pox^o^s infallibility, gave 
occasion to the decisions of the councils of Constance and Bale, which 
assumed an authoritv superior to that of tlio pope, and therefore deposed and 
appointed popes. Ijie numerous attempts dirootod against the eodesiostioal 
system conilrmed the necessity of a reformation. Arnold of Droscia, Wyoliffo, 
and Hubs met with sympathy in contending against the dogma of Uie papal 
vioegerenoy of Christ, and the gross abuses that disgraced the hierarchy. 
These attempts were, however, only partial in tlielr scope. On the one hand 
the time was not yet ripe for a more comprehensive onslaught; on the other 
hand tlie assailnncB In question did not strike at the heart ol the matter, but 
respeoially tlie two latter) attacked the toaohiug of the oliuroh obiofly with 
me weapons of erudition, and consequently failed to exoito a deep interest 
among the people at large. 


HEGEL ON THE RISE OF MANKIND THROUGH FEUDALISM 

But the ocolcsiostioal x)rinGi^>lo hod a move dangerous foe in tlio incipient 
formation of political organisations in the antagonists above referred to. 
A common objoot, an aim intriiisioally possossod of perfect moral validity, pre- 
sented itself to Booularity in the formation of states ; and to this aim of com- 
munity the will, the desire, the caprice of the individual submitted itself. The 
hardness characteristic of Uio eoli-seeking quality of heart,*’ maintaining its 
position of isolation — the knotty heart of oak underlying the national tom- 
perament of the Gormans — was broken down and jnoUowod by the ter- 
rible discipline of the Middle Ages. 

The two iron rods which were the instruments of ibis discipline wore the 
church and serfdom. The church drove the “heart” to despera- 

tion — made spirit pass through the sevorost bondage, so tliab tlio soul was 
no longer its own; out it did not degrade it to Hindu torpor, for Christi- 
anity is an intrinsioally spiritual principle and, as siioli, lias a boundless elas- 
ticity. In the same way serfdom, which made a man’s body not his own 
but the propei'ty of another, dragged humanity through all the barbarism 
of slavery and unbridled desire, and the latter was destroyod by its own 
violence. 
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It was not so much from slavery as through slavery that humanity whs 
emauoipated. For barbarism, lust, injustioe constitute evil : man, bound fast 
iu its fetters, is unAt for morality and religiousness ; and it is from this in* 
temperate and ungovernable state of volition that the diaeipUne in question 
emanoi^ated him. The ohuroh fought the battle with the violenoe of rude 
sensuality in a temper equally wild and terroristio with that of its antag- 
onist i it prostrated the latter by dint of the terrors of hell, and held it in 
perpetual BubjeoUon, iu order to break down the spirit of barbarism and to 
tame it into repose. 

Theology deolorea tliat every man has this struggle to pass through, since 
he is by nature evil, and only by ]^lng through a atate of mental laceration 
amves at the certainty of reconciliation. But granting this, it must on the 
other hand bo maintained that the form of the contest is very muoh altered 
when ihe conditions of its oonunenoement are different, and when that 
reconciliation has had an actual realisation. The path of torturous discipline 
is in that case dispensed with (U does indeed make its appearance at a later 
date, but in quite a different form), for the waking up of oonsoiousness finds 
man suvrounded by the elements of a moral state of society. The phase of 
negation is, indeed, a necessary element in human development, but it has 
now assumed the tranquil form of education, so that fdl the terrible obaiao- 
teristics of that inward struggle vanish.^ 
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THE BISHOPS OP BOMB |:42-5D0 A.J>.} 

Tlio ecu-W hlafioiy oE Uio PapAoy ia involv(kl in much obaourlty. Fov the early centnrleB ttb 
B iiall nttompfc little more than to i-epeat tho namee of the Bueceeatre biehope, as 
oocopted by ilie trAdltloDs of tho ohuroh of Borne. Accoidlug to tliese tmdltlonB, 
the Apoatle Peter founded tlie Cliuroh in the year 42 (modern orlUoiem doee not 
ncoept tills datOf vrhioh is elmoat surely too early by about a soore of years); he was 
martyred In 07, and suooeeded ^ Unua, who was followed in 70 by Olatus or 
Anaoletua. 01, Clement X or Olemeoi Romanue. Some writora make him the 
third bishop In 08 a.p. 100, Zhrai*eatui. 

100 Alexander X. Tho polltioal liie of Rome extinguished by the empire, begins to revive 
111 tins organisation of tho Christian ehmeh. 110, Sixtus I. 120, Telespborua. 
130, Hyglnna. 148, Plus I. 167, Aoioetus, 108, Boter. 177, Bleutberlua. 
103, yiotor X. Tlio bishop of Borne is beginning to assume eupreniaoy over other 
bishops. This is resented in some quarters. 

2Q2 ZephyvliiuB. 210, Oallxtus L 223, TTrban I. 230, Ponttanus. 286, Anterlua. 
230, Pablanus. 261, Cornelius. 262, LueiuB L 368, Stephen X 2^, Slxttxa XZ.' 
200, Dlonyslns. 200, Felix I. 376, Butyoblanus. 288, Caine. 200,MaroelllnttB. 

308 Marosllual. B10,XIuseblus. 311, Melohiadea. 814, Silvester I. 826, Tho author* 
Ity of the motronolitan is diatlnotly recognised. The idea has been developing sinoe 
the primacy of Fabfanus and GornoUus. 880, Bomoval of the capital from Borne to 
Comtantinople. This Inoreasss gi*eatly tbs power of the Roman bishop, who henoe* 
forth announooB his snproinaoy in more dooidod tones. 886,MBrouBl. 887 ,J'uUubX» 
lie la tho rcoognisod protector of the orthodox faith against Aiianism and otlier 
heresies. The wuroh Seglna to orsanise landed properties by boquoats from empomra 
aiul nobles. 

362 LlberiUB. 360, First inatanoe of sohiam in tho ohnroh of Rome. Felix imdntains a 
rival olalin to tho primacy. 

300 Damnaua I olooted to the eoo, after a bitter and vlolont contest, over his rival, Ursinua. 
Damoaus represents tlie oauso of orthodoxy. 864, Birlolus, ' In his primacy the 
deoretalfi— pastoral letters — areb^iu. ' , 

308 AiiastaaluB I. Tho papooy has emerged from obsouiity. ITBgnalsm la in its deatli 
tlirooa. 

402 Innocent I Ho does muoh to free tlic church from political interitrence. 417, Zosi- 
mua. He attempts to temporise with paganism. 

668 
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418 Boulfaoe X Ills aleotioii ia conteatad. JEr«^a/Iu« maintains a rival olaliu. The emperor 
Honoriufl iiitorvenos, and the provisio'ns tor elootioii are revised. This is tlie first 
inabiiico of imperial interforeneo. 

4S8 Celestlne X. 432i Blxtus HI. 440, Iteo (I) the Great, souietimos oallod the real 
founder of the papacy. The proeodonoo oi the bidiops of Homo Is no\r fully reoog' 
nised. 461, IQIbiIub. 406, BimpllolttB. 470, The fall of the VVestoru ISinplre 
increases tlm bisiiops* authon^* 4d8, Felix XX (or XIX, if the rival bishop in ftou ia 
reohoiied oa Palix ID. He ^Is liimsolf powerful enough to sumiiiou the patid- 
arch of Coiistantinoplc to Home, and excommunicates him on his refusal to oboy. 
4Q8, Geleelua I. Ho otmticiatos the manciple that his acts are not to be ooutrollM 
by synodto. 400, Anastasiua H. dOo, Bymmaobus. TJie oleotlon is contested by 
Zaunntivt, who mabifcoins a rival olalm. The Palmaiy synod disavows its own right 
to Bit in judgment on the acts of the Homan bldmp. 

014 Bormlsdae. 623, John X. Theodoric sends John to Constantinople to obtain indul- 
gence for the Arians. Xot entirely suoaossfnl, Tlmodorio imprisons the bishop on 
his retuvn (626), and ho dies tho following year. 626, Felix XIX or IV. Dionysius 
Dxigtins omioots and publishes tho canons of the councils and Uie ixipal decretals. 
680, Boolfaoe IX Hu oleoUon contested by Diofcm'u» until tim latter’s death, the 
same ^ar. Donifaoo obtains tho power of appointing his own suceosaor, but a 
second synod aunuls it. 

682 lohn IX. 086, Agapetus I. Theodoiua sends liim to Constantinople In his behalf. 
086, Delisarius enters Itoine ; the iiojus becomes the vassal of tho emperor. Bilva- 
tins. 687, Tlirotigh the iiiiiignos of tho oinmosa Theodora and tho dooeon Vigllius, 
Slverlus ia deposed and bnnishod to tlie island of Dandatorin. Vigilhia bcooniaa 
bishop of Homo. The bish^ now bocomo mein puppets of tho Enslorn couii. 

662 yigillus, resisting the will of Justinian, is impilsonod, 

668 ViflUius again eeixed, and sent to exile. 

604 FiSagiua X. 600, John ni. 674, Benedict I. 678, Pelaglua II. 


FROM OBEGOBY TUB GBKAT TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OP TUB PATACY AS 
A LEGISLATIVE POWER [600-807 a.d,] 

600 Gregory (1) the Great, oloeted pom. lie raises tho papacy to ominonoo and clbtop' 
mines iu future polloy. Gregory's work is of Uireofold ohomoter. (1) lie porfoots 
tho ohnroh ritual and introduces a now tnodo of ohanting, and organises tlio rovonuos 
of the ehurah. (2) lie ex<^sQ8 sunromo authorl^ over tlio duiroliea of western 
Europe. Tho Lomoards aro eouvortea from Arianism, 680, and Britain is oonvorted 
by St. Aueiutine. (8) Ho makes the pope a temporal sovoi'^i. By this time tho 
bishop of lloine has booomo tlio lanptt landlioldor in Italy. Tlie Lombard invasion 
has given the bishops opportunity for toxnpoml control, and in Homo and itavloinlty 
the people recognise Gregory at uio head of oifairs. 

004 Bablmaiiue. 

007 Bonlfaoa XXX. The emperor Phoons bestows tlUe o£ universal bisiiop on Bonltnoo, but 

the patriarch of Constantinople resumes It on 2’liooas' death. 

008 Bonlfaoe IV. Ho convorts tho Homan rantlieon into a Christian ahuroh. 

016 Deuadedlt. 

018 Bonlfaoe V. 

026 Ronorlue I. Tho monotliolltlo conti'ovoi'sy begins. 

088 Bevarluua. He is not conUrmcd until 640. 

640 John XV, The monothollto dooti’lno oondeinned. 

042 Theodore I. 

040 Martin I, Tho whole West repudiates monotholltism. Maitln oondomns the Typo of 
Gonstana 11. 

668 Martin solssod by tlie exavoh and oarriod to Constantinople, by order of Cunstans. 

064 Buganlne i elected in place of tlie absent Martin. 

066 Martin banislicd to Cherson, whore lie soon dies. 

067 VltalUnue. 

072 Adoodatus. 

070 Domuus or Donus X. 

078 Agatho. Time of 'NVHtrid's preoolnng in Britain and GauL 

080 Tiiu Sixth (Boumonio CounoiV at Coiistaiitlnoplo settles the monothoHbio question. 

082 Xieo IX. 088, Benedict XL 086, Jolm V, u80, Conou. 

087 Berglua X, Pcseftat aiul Thewlow aro auiTpovtcd an auti*popoa by dlRerciit foctiona. 
The exaroh finally ruoognisos Serglns. 
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850 Tito <'P(Uao Doovotala “ aome to light. 

Bno Benedict HI. Ula oleobioii oontostod by who, ftt hood ol ai'med faotlon, 

tho Latornn. The imperial legates tlcoido in favour of Bouodlct, and Annsto* 
sluB is expelled. Beginning of tho atriio botwoon Photiua and Ignatius for the see 
of Coiistonrinoplo, \Mioh oiida In tlio perinonont Bohiain between tho eastern and 
we atom ohurohee. 

868 Nioholas I. Under him the papacy makea a signal advanoo in power, lie interferes 
in the quarrel over the patriarohate Oonstantinople, espouaing tlio oaiue of Igna- 
tius, and pronounoing sontonoe of depomtion upon Photlus. IIo adopts and de^^s 
nntheutio tlie “ False Deeretals,'* thus establisldng tlio pvlnolplo oi tlio solo legis- 
lative power of the pope. 

SOl-SOi Humiliation of the arghblehopa of Cologne, Trhvos, and Kavcnim. Tho uot of 
archbishop Hluomar of Rheima in deposiiig Itothrad, bishop of Solasona, la rovoraed 
by Kloliolns, on aathoiity of tho “Psasa l>ooTOtal&'‘ 

803 Nionolos forbids Lothaiv II to dlvoroo his wife. 


FROM TUB DEATH OF HIOHOLAS 1 TO THE DEGIKNItfQ OF THE ERA OF 
PRACTICAL REFORM [807-1040 a.d,] 

807 Adrian II. 

808 On dentil of Lothair II of Lonnine, Adrian attoinpU to bostow that orown on tho 

emperor Louie II. Tills extension of iho papal prorogatlvos la not welcome to 
the German blahopa, and they rebuke Adrian. 

870 Hiiiomnr lenowa liie struggle with tho pope, and tlio wholo Frankisli oliiiroli arrays 
itself against tlie power of the pope in dealing dirootly with biRliopd. 

872 John VZII. During his pontlAoato, Rome is constantly in danger ii'oiii the Baraoons. 

876 John hostowa tho imperial orown on Charles tho Bald, not ns hla right, but os a gift 

Victory over Hinoniar and the Fraiikitii ohuroli by tho appointmuiit of Aiiacgls na 
pidmato of Franee. 

870 Beginning of quarrel witli Forinosna, blshon of Porto. 

877 In longue with Athanasius, duke-bishop of Knplos, tlio Snraaons roaoli tho walls of 

Romo. Chfu-loa tho Bald igiioi'os John’s njsiicalB for holp. The popo oompullod 
to pay the Saracens tribute. 

878 Lambert, duke of Spoloto, in tlio interest of tho imperial olainwnt, Cnrlonian, enters 

Rome, aeixes John, and linprliionB him. John csoapoa^ and floca to Pi'ovenoo. lie 
returiiN to l(omo. 

861 John crowns ClinrloR the Fat omporor. 

882 lloath of John, possibly murdeixiu. Martin n. 

884 Adrian in. 

886 Stephen Y. 

887 On deposition of Charles the Fat the Cnrlovingian empire oomes to an end. 

8U1 FormoBUB eleotod by inAueneo of Guido of Spoleto. Tho papnoy enters a period of 
annreliy. The popes are olovatod by whioliovcr rival parly js hi tho ascondunt, 
"obtahiing," says lloiohol, "tholr pontlAonle by orlnm, end vaoating it by imivdor.*' 
800 Bonlfaoe YI dies In a few days. The Italian party oloots Btephou VX. ‘ lio muti- 
lates tho dead body of Formosus. 

607 Stephen iinprisoiiod aud atronglod. Romanue oconpios tlio boo a few montlis. Theo- 
dore n, who belongs to tho faction of Formosus. 

808 John X2C, though of Formosus’ pai'ty, siibraita to tho omporor Lniiibort. Tho right 
of plundering the pope's palace, on his (looonso, is prohlbitod. 

000 Benedict lY. 

001 Ho crowns Louis of Provonco, the rival of Berongar. 

003 Leo Y« In a few months ho is Imprisoned by Ourlstophor, ono of his ohaplnins, who 

secures Ills own olootion. 

004 Christophei' driven from Romo by tho soldiers ol Boreugav. Elootion of Borglns lll> 

Tho infamous Theodora and her daughters, Maiuxia and Tlioodoro, have oompleto 
inAuenao over Sergius. They further tlio aims ol Boroiigitv’s party. Complete deg* 
mdation of tho papacy, 
oil AnaetaaluB III. 

018 Lando. 

014 John X, orohbisliop of Ravenna, is elooted through iiifluoiico of Thnodoriu whoBO pnrii- 
incur lie la. He proves an nblo pontiF, and forms a loagno among tho Italian diikos 
to resist tlio Sarncons, and, in furtlieranco of this project, 

010 crowns Berengar omuaror \ then, for tho Arat tlmo in tho history of the papnoy, tho (wpo 
goes forth to battle, defeats tho Saracens, and destroys tho fortress of Garigllauo. 
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020 Jolm oxpolH the inarquls Alberic, loyer or husband of £ 1 ( 11 * 02111 . Maroxia’s power Jn- 
crcosoe. Sho aekoa the aastle of St. Angelo. Ou death of Alberio she moxvim Duke 
Guido of Tuseany. 

020 Troaty between Hugo of Frovonoe and John. 

026 John iinprifionod by h raroria's partyi and dies, probably by violence. Zieo VI. 

020 Stephen VII. 

081 John XI, son of Maroaia and Sergius in or Alborio, elected tlirough bis mother’s 

Influonco. Guido ia dead) and Maroxla maiTies lingo of Provence. 

082 Homo robols at thle. Albem, brother of the po|>e, casts him and Mavozia into prison, 

and inakos liimeolf inastoc of Home. Albeno nianleB the dai^^hter of Hugo. 

080 Death of John in prison. He has oxeroised his spiritual f unoUone, but the government 
of Homo has beau conducted by Alberio. Iiao Vlt, 

030 Stephen VlIZ. 

041 Martin m. 

010 Agapetue II. Tlieso four are apjiointod Igr tlio solo will of Alberio *^ihoy have no 
power, 

003 Death of Alberio, leaving his autliorily to Ids eon, Ootavian. 

000 On (loath of Agapotus, Oetaviaii la elated pope. Uo takes the name of John XII, 

the flint to toko an ecolcdastical iiatuo. 

001 John, throntened by Uerongav II, appeals to King Otto I of Germany, who comes nfc 

onoo to Germany and is crowned Icing at Pavla. 

002 John crowns Otto omporor at Romo; Pope and Roman pe(^e take oath of allegiance 

t» Otto. Otto I’eturiiB to Pavia, and learns that John, fearing his mastery, has 
ontoi'cd into corrosnondoitoo with tJm deposed Italian king, Adalbc^ Ho seuda 
olllcora to invostlgate tills, and tiiey return with a long list of otimea charged against 
John by the Roman people. 

008 Adalbert I'etuvna to Rome. Otto marchos ihitlier. The jmpe and Adalbert flee. Trial 
and deposition of the pone by Otto. Zieo VIH, the ^lef seoretary of the Roman 
sue, ia oleotod. 

004 Otto loaves Romo. A i-obollion forces Leo to floe, and the gates are oMned to John, 

who roasaumes Ills oflloo. Tho people <»mbraoe Kia oanse. Death of John, probably 
at tho hniida of an Injimd husband. Disregarding tlie emperor and Leo, tne people 
oloot a now pono, ffenttitd V-> Otto nrooocds against tlie anti-pope, who submits and 
is dogradod. Loo, in oounoll, recognlsoa right of Otto and his sncooseois in the king- 
dom of Italy to olQot bis own auacessora to tho empiio. 

000 John Xin (bishop of Kami). On account of his haughtinoss thO Romans exp^ liim. 

'file pi’ofoot Rotfrod asBumes goverument of Rome. 

000 Otto comes to Romo on appeal of John. Retired killed ) John roatored. Otto treats 
tho Romans barbarously. Ovorawod by OltOf^the Romans let John I'eign in peace. 
07S The see vnaaut for three monthe, on doatii of John, wiiile Otto is eojisulted. Bene- 
dlot VI oleotod. 

074 Ilonifnxio Fraimono, at tho inetigatlon of Uio Tuscan party, impTlsons Sonodiok straii- 
ul(w him, and nasumos tlio papacy Boni/hes VJL This ann-pope oompoHod to flee 
m n month to Constantinoino. He carries of! all the treasnro from St. Peter’s. 
Klootioii of Bcnedlot VII, who oxoonununloatos Donifooe and, undetr pioteotion of 
Otto il, rules in peace. 

068 John XIV. Death of Otto Ju Rome. 

UB4 Ronlfaco suddenly I’onppoars, iinprieona John (who dies by starvation or^lson), and 
seats himself in the papal chair. Re-establlsnment of tlie Roman Bepublio with the 
ooiisul Gi'oscontiue as its hood. ' . , 

080 Sudden death of Bonlfnoe. John XV. CroBoentins oompels him to leave Rome, and 
lie appeals to Otto III. 

087 John Is porinittcil to return, lie now rules, but In subjeotioii to die oonsul < and 
Bonato. 

000 On death of John, Otto brings about oleoUon of his kinsman, Orego^ V (Dnino, dnko 
of Corintltia). Ho orowiis Otto omporor. Cresoentius oondemned to cxil^ but par* 
doned at lumreossion of Gregory, to whom he tokes oatli oi fldelliy. CrMoentltte 
compels Gregory to floe, and puto JoAn XVJ (Philagathns) in tho papal ohalr. 

008 Otto, nu soon os possible, ooraw to Italy. Jolin escapes, but is brought dqm ana 
horribly punished. Oroaoentlus surrenders, and is pul to death. Gregory restored. 
OflO Doatli of wregory, perhaps by poison. Silvester it (Gerbert). Otto aw Grtgw 
plan together to rostoiu tho empire to its grandeur in tho Augustan Age— the 
omporor lo liavo boundless tomporol, and tho p<w boundlMS spiritual, power, 

1001 Tho Roman nobles revolt at this idea, but are quickly brought to terms. 

1002 Death of Otto, probably by poison administered by Supbaiila, widow of CreacdntluB, 
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1008 Death of Gregory, perhaps due also to poisoning by Stephanla. The nlaus to renouo 

the pApnoy from the patidolans and populace of Rome Iiayo thus failed. Jobu ZVII 
(l^oco) ocoupios the see six months. John JCVIII (Fanasus). 

1009 Berglua IV. llomo is again a 1 ‘epublio, with the patrioian John, sou of CrosoenUus, at 

its head. The Tusaan party is In tho osoondonoy. 

1019 Benedict VUI eleoted by the Tusonlan ^ty, to which the house of Crescoutius has 
yielded the power. Aii nntbpope, Grtgat^i is sot up by the party of Orcsoentlus. 
!^mdict has to doe, but soon returns to liotnot proteetud by tlio einpovor Henry II. 
1014 Denodiot administers a defeat to the Saraoeus near Fisa. 

1021 Benedict assists Henry II in his war against tlio Byxautiiies in soutliorn Italy. 

1024 On Sonedlot’s death the Tusoulan party elevntOB his brotlier, John XIX, a layman, to 
the papal chair. 

1088 On Johira death tlie power of the Tusetdan liouse secures tho pontlAoate for his young 
nephew, Benedict IX. 

1042 The '* Truce of God ** sauotioned. 

10-14 Benedict, after leading a vloioua and depraved life, Is driven fi'om Romo by tho people. 

They then cdoot &‘laes(er f //, but Bon^iot returns in triumph, ai\d tive anti-pope iieoa 
1046 Benedict sells thopontlflcato to Gregory Vt f Johannes Gratlnnus) of tho house of Tns- 
oulum, a man onearning and unirnpeaohimle chastity, who endeavours to institute 
rofoima. 

1040 The seandal of Bonedlot's not lends to Henry 111 assembling tlio Counoil of Siitri, which 
deposes the three popes and eleeb Suldgar bishop of Bamberfr, Clement Tl, to the 
papal chair. The connoil gives tho empomr the vigiit of nominnling future popes, 
wmoh displeases the Roman clergy and people. 


Tine AGE OF OIIEATRSS8 ti040-1806 A.i>.j 

A new ora Is inaugurated for tlio papacy. The power of tho popes begins to overshadow 
that of tho emperors. 

1047 Clement suminoiia a counoil to aondemn tlie all-pervodlng vice of simony. Doatli of 

Cloinont. Bonodlot IX seises tho tlirone and holds it for nine months. 

1048 Poppo, blnhop of BrlxuniDAmaeus XI, appointed pope by tho emperor. Bencdlot llcoa 

on his appearnneo. Dainatms dies in loss than a month, lllldobrand voices the 
objeotloiis of tho Roman olor^ os to tho power of tho emperor to appoint tho popes. 
Bruno, bishop of Toul, Xieo IX, is tho imperial ohoioo for the imxt pt^e. 

1040 "iVith the assistance of lllldobrand, loeo plans many reforms, Inolndiiig prohibition of 
marriage to the clergy, simony, oto. Tlio synods of Romo, lihoims, atm Mainx onnot 
retormatory canons. Loo foiros tl\o college of oardinnls. 

1040-1061 Ix)o visits Franeo and Germany. 

1062 Third visit of Loo to Germany to inodiato between Ilonry 111 and Andrew of Hungary. 

1068 Caiupnlgn of Leo against tho Normons. Oaptnro of Loo at Clvitolln. Troaty orilfl- 
debvand wltli Borongar of Totira. 

1054 Loo returns to Romo and dies, nildobrand goes to tho emperor as plonlpotoiitlary of 
the Roman clergy and people. 

1066 Gobhard of Eiohetadt, Vlotor IX, Ilild^rond’s oandldato, made pope. Ho carries on 
Loo*s work of reform. 

1060 Dentlt of Henry HI, leaving infant sou, furthem plan ol HMebnvnd. 

1057 Tho Roraniis reassert their right to oreate popes on death of Viotor. Cmtllnal Frodorlok 
ol Lorraiue, Stephen IX, made popo. 

1068 Stophon dies. Ignoring tho ompross Agnes, tho Roman party makes Giovanni dl Velletrl, 
Benedict X, pope, getting the moat lavish grants from lilm. The ompross oiiipowors 
Hildebrand to proceed wltli new olootlon. 

1060 Gei’ard, avohbidiop of Flpronoo, ITlotaoIas II. is elected and Bonodlot deolnrod dopooed. 
Hildebrand determines to deal a blow at tho imperial prerogative. Second Latoran 
Counoil. Tho oleotlou of ¥006 Is vested solely with the oardinnl-bisliops. Simony 
and oiearioal maniago forhiaaon. 

1081 Election of Ansolmo Baggio, Alexander H, without oonsonb of emperor, inaugurates 
tho great struggle between pope and emperor. The imperial party onlls a oouiioll at 
Bftle and cleots Pietro Cndolaus Ilonorivt tl. lie advances to Rome. 

1008 The anti-pope driven by the Normans Into the castle of St, Angelo, wliero he holds his 
Msltion until 

1004 when tho fall of Adalbert orushos his last liopos. Tho aohisin is healed by Hanno, and 
Alexander universally ooknowledged popo. Beristanoo to the deorcos of ocllbaoy Is 
strong. 
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1073 Hildebrand, Chegory VIZ, HIb elaation is eonfirmod by tbo emperor. His main 
objoets are the ouforoement of oolibecy eraong the olergy and tbo prohibition of 
investiture by Uio laity whleh is the great oauee of simony. He detnands tliat Henry 
IV aboil aoquioace in all the newly aesumsd prarogatiTaa of tbe papacy. 

1076 Lay inrosilturo prolilbltod. Broaoh between pope and Henry IV. 

1070 Henry calls diet at 'Worms and declares pope deposed. Gregory excominunloatos 
Ileni^) who is suspondcd from hla royal omoe by Liet of Trlbur, 

1077 Henry humbloB himself before tlie pope at Canossa. Gregory establishes tbe principle 

of tlie papal power to judge kings. 

1080 Second exoominuulaation oi Homy, llis adherents call a eonnoil and declare Gregory 
deposed. Eloatioii of Guibort, archbishop of Ravenna, Ciment UI, as anti-pope. 
lOSd Henry Anally takes Rome. GroEmty shuts himself in the castlo of St. An^o. Client 
crowns Henry emperor. The Normans take Home. Robert GuisoarA releases Greg- 
ory, who ^s to Saleimo and dies the following year. Clement III rules at Rome.' 
1080 The oardimus oleot Doaiderius, abbot of Monte Casaino, Vlotor ni, pope. He lives 
mostly ab Monte Casdiio. 

1087 Death of Vlotor. 

1088 Five months after Vlotor*s death Endcs, bishop of Ostia, Urban II, is elected pope. He 

roudoB at lilonte Casaino. 

1004 Urban in Romo. Glomoiit holds only tlie Vatican, St. Angelo, and the Latoi'an. 

1006 Urban preaches the First Crusade in France. Council of Clermont. 

1000 PasoUal IX. He expels Clement HI from ^me, wbo dies the following year. 

1100 On Gloinent's death, Theodortf anti-pope, is eleet^ by the Imperial parl^. He falls 
Into Pasolial's hands and condemned to be a hermit. 

1105 Albert anti-nopo — ho is thrust into a monastery. 

1106 Silvester 7T^ anU-poiio. He is eventually deposed by the emperor himself. 

1100 On death oi Henry IV, the question of investiture is renewea with Henry V. 

1110 Homy V makes a warlike descant on Italy. Treaty of Sntri, compromising rights of 

the oliuroh, 

1111 PascJiaI refuses to crown Henry, wlm imprisons both pope and cardinals. Pssohal 

coiupollcd to bestow tlie crown on Henry. 

1116 Death of Gie eonntoss Matilda, leaving her possessions to ilie pope. Henry threatens 
aiiotlior visit to Home. 

1110 Exoommunieatlou of Henry in the Lateinn Oouuoil. Henry advanoea on Romo. Tlie 
pope retreats to Benevento. 

1118 Pnsohai rotuime to Rome. Hedies. The cardinals elect Giovanni da Gn 8 ta.Gelaatu 0 lI. 
He Is at once eoized byConoiusFraugipani. ThoTrauBteverlnesoompelhiseurrendor. 
Henry yarrivosin Rome. Theponenocs toGoot^ where he iBConseorated. Henry, with 
the assent of the neoplo, makos Maurice Bonrdin, Qretforv VIII, anti-pope. On Hen- 
ry's dopnrturo, GoiaRius returns to Romo, but, again al^ked, leaves Borne for fVBnoe. 
1110 Death oi Golariua at l^ons. Election ox Guido, amhbishq) of Vienne, Oolixtue 11. 
Ho oxeommuniaaloB Homy and the onH-pope, and sets ont for Rome; 

1190 Calixtiis captures Gragozy and eubmlts him to great degradation. 

1191 Death of Gregory in prison. Oelesiine II antl-pc^. 

1123 Tlie Conooidat of Worms aettlos llio nueeUon of InvestUuro. Tire emperor cedes the 

right of investiture by ring and staff. The pc^e allows tbo election of bishops and 
almota oocording to aationloal procedure in the presence of the emperor, but without 
briboiy or oompnlsion. 

1124 Lambert dl Fagnano, Honoriue 11. olootod through tlie Frangipani InAueneo. Ho 

mbs in (loneo with Germany, but lieods ilie papal forces in the south of Italy. 

1180 At doatii of Honorlus, a portion of the oardinals elect Gregorio de' Fapi, Innooent 11. 
The romaiuder oliooee rater Leonis, Anaeletus XI, who gains the support of Roger of 
Slolly. Innocent wins over Bornaid of Claivvauj^ and, through lilm, Lotliair H. * 
1182 Lothtur goos to Italy against Anaeletus and Roger. 

1188 Coronatton of Lothalr by Innooent, who givos him the allodial pOBseaslons of the 
conntett Matilda ne a flef. 

1188 Dentil of Anaolotus settles tlie disputed election. Gregorio Conti, VioterlV, the new 
anti-pope, holds out for two months. All Rome acknowledges Innooent 
HOD Gmt Lateran Counoi), It oondomns Arnold of Brescia. The poM asserts Ids nnliin- 
Itod power over tiio imisoapal order. Innocent goes to war with Roger of SioUy And 
is takon prisoner, lie is roleasod on rcoognislng Roger's title and kingdom. 

1148 Guido dl Costello, Oeleatlne II. . ^ 

1144 Ziuolus IZ. Tlio Roman people carry out the plans of Arnold of Brescia, Insutnte a 
inpublio, and accept only the spiritual autiionty of tlie pope* Luolus appeals to tbe 
emperor, Conrad, in vain. 
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Death of iDnocent. Ceaoio SarolU, Honotlui 


1210 ConfirmafcioQ of tho Domlnioan oideT. 

Ill, oleotod. 

1217 llonoriuB oblli^s Audiw of Hungary to undei-take a oriieade. 

JHftS ?? emporor. Ho renews promlBes to go to the Holy Land 

122B Fredendc^^oMna anothar delay. Ou Recount of trouble with the sfiato HonoriuB 

1227 Ugollno Couti, Qiegory IX. Ho oxoommuntoatcs Frederick, who makes an iumha. 

Tt ofvS’lld VW 

1228 Sooond ^mmunloatipu of Frodeilok for starting witliout absolution. Tlio nooo 

sends hiB army into Apulia. iwpo 

1220 Tlio papal arinv ravages Apulia but Prederiek hastens back from Syria to recover his 
torritonr. Ifo is oxflommunloatod a third time. Close of the Albigenalan Crusodo. 
Comioif of apulouao forbids reading of Swipture by laymen and adopts sovoie 
measures for tho 8Ui)pra88ion of heresy, f «> 

1280 Tho pope and Prodoriok ore reoonoilod. Great flood in Aomo. 

1281 NoffotlaWoiis are opened for the union of the Greek and Latin ohurohes. 

1282 rribiinals of tlio Inquisition estskbllshed In southoin Pranoo. 

1238 Tho Gormans put to death tho first imiuisltor. 

1281 llUliig in Homo drives Gregoiw from uie city. 

1288 I^oaguo of Venice, Genoa, antf the pope ogalnst Prodeiiok, on acoount of his irrowinir 
IMwor and sueoesses in l^oinbardx’. ^ ^ 

1280 Kxooiniiiunioation of Prodoriok and charges pioferred against him. 

JH'i? S»«« 71 ’WolaiiU 8 a orusado agaluat Pieifeilek, who invades the papal territory. 

1241 PiwcrJck a /loots oaptiii'o twoiity^two Genoese ^lley^ oontainiiig many seoieslaatics on 
riiolr way to a Connell at Home. Th^ ore imprisoned. Death of Gi-ogory, Go/Tredo 
Castighono, Celeatlne IV, elected, lie diosm eighteen days. The see is vnoaut. 

1218 Prodenok rolooscs some of tlio imprisoned ecclesiastics that an election may take 

plaoo. Sonibaldi di Pioschi, Inuooont IV, is chosen. PeBoo negotiations fall. 

1244 Iiinooeiit esaapoa to Lyons. 

124:0 luiiooont calls tho Thlrteonth General Council at Lyons. Prodoriok is oxcommunl- 
oated and deposed. 

1240 Louis IX falls fii an attempt to reconcile Innooont and Pxcdeiiok. Innocent demands 
largo sums from England, Pranee, and Italy, to prosecute his stniggla \rith Fred-' 
ori^, and this causes great dieeontout in tlioso countriea 

1247 Fredovlok basloges the papal foroee in Parma. 

1248 Fi'cdoriok raiaoa tho sloge. 

1280 Death of Prodoriok. 

1261 Hetum of Innocent to Italy. Ho goes to Perugia to I'osido. Exoomiminloation of 
Conrad. The pope iuoltos Sicily and Apulia to robslllon. Manfred puts lobsla 
down. 

1252 Conrad IV and Manfred attack Naples, and capture Capua. 

1268 Surrender of Naples to Conrad. 

1204 Tho pope bestows the crown of Sicily Prince Edmund of England. Death of Inno- 
cent) at Naples, on an oxpediUon ogalnst Manfred, lilnsldo dl Segnl, Alexander 
XV. Rise of tile Flagellants. 

1266 Tho people of lilessiiia expel tho papal governor. The rapal legato makes treaty with 
Manfmd, hut Alexander will not latliy it olalming that Edmund is king of Sicily. 
Tho Engllsli parliament will not graut Edmund the monoy to take the throne. 

1260 Manfred makes himself suinemo in Sieily in tho name of Conradin. Imprisonment of 
tho senator Brauoaleono, who is released by the peoplo(1268). Establlmment of the 
Augustine ordoi’ of monuioaiit friars. 

1257 lutordlotion of Ikirtugal on acoount of divorce of AUodbo III. 

1268 Rattle of Gortloolla. Exzollno da Hoinano defeats the pope’s army, ajid captures Brescia. 
1260 liSxoommuniaation of Manfred, who has boon mrowned the prerious year. The pope ' 
dooidos tho qnostion of omporoTslun in favour of Hlohard of Cornwall. Fall ox the 
Ghibollino olmmplon, Eszellno da Itoinsno. 

1280 The Gliibellines regain Floiwnoe. Execution of Alberio da Homano. 

1201 Death of Alexander inexllo. Joequos Fautaldon, patriarch of tTeruSsleiU^r'baii IV. 

1202 Urban, to resist Conradin, oifors erown of Sicily to Charles of Anjou. The Ghibel- 

linoB in I'uaoany aoknowle^ Manfred. 

1208 Milan refuses to accopt Otto Ylsoontl as archbishop of the city. 

1204 Charles of Anjou appointed senator of Homo. Death of Urban. 

1206 Guy Poulquos, Clement IV. Coronation of Charles of Anjou m king of Siolly. 


m THK mSTOllY 01? a'HE PAPACY 

1200 Deaiih of Glomont. Tlio soo vnoftiii for ovor two ycntu, owing to disoord among the 
onYdinals. 

1271 Teobnldo diVisconti, Chregory X. lludolf of Ilnbaburg ncknowledgOB papal enpremaov. 
1278 Gi-ogory exoonimiinicatos fclio inhabitanie of many nortli Itnliaii oibluH for handing 
agaiiiBfc CharloB of Anjou* 

1274 Fourteenth General Gounoll at Lyons. A now oniaado is proaohed, and a union of 
tho Grook and I^i^tln oUurohqa Is effeoted. Tho union ie novur fully Aoooptod iu the 
ISnst^n ICmph’G, and soon falls to pioocs. 

1270 Death of Gregory, rietvo dl Tanuilaeia, Znnooent V, dloa iu Ayo months. Obto< 
boul Fiasco, Adrian V, dlos in six weclcs. Pedro Juliaui, John XX or XXI. 

1277 Giovani Gaetano, Kloholaa IU, hii Oomperto.** Ho belongs to thu Orsini family. 
1S78 Cession of Hoinagiia, tho oxaroliato of Itavenna, and other lorrltory, by Rudolf of 
Hababui'g, to tno porm, who acts as ruling soveroipi over all his domiuloiu. 
Nloholas le UoKbilo tio Ghwloa. NoiMtlatu praetlsod by Miolmloe. 

1280 Doatli of Kloholas' In the midst of plans to ostabllHli his family In kingdoms In Italy. 

Dtsooi'd caused by Charles in tho College of Cardinals. 

1281 Simon do Brlon, Martin XV, oleotod afl^ six luonlhs, tliroiigh Infliioneo of Cliavles. 

The pope rotlios to Grvieto, 

1282 Maviin oxeommuiiloatos Fodro of Aragon, who hoe boon doolarcd king of Sicily after 

the “ Sicilian Vospora " 

1288 The popo oftota orawn of Aragon to Charles of Valois. 

1285 llcRtli ^ Chai'lcs quiets the nlraiis of Sioily. Giacomo Bai'olllr Hoaoriua IV. 

1287 Hoiioriiia pmonte TaUfleation of treaty uetwenu Aragon and Pranoo. Death of 

Ilcmorius, and owing to disputes, tho cardinals fail for ten months to olcob a now imno. 

1288 Girolamo d’Ascoll. Stoholoa IV. 

1280 After liberation of Charles the Lame of Kaplos, the nope ahsolvos him from all condi- 
tions, by whioh he obtains his freedom. Q'hu Guolf and Ghibollino ooutost oonlinues 
flefcely in tlie nortiv. Nicholas bceomos ouslavod to ilio Colouuas. 

1202 Deatii of Nloliolas. The see vacant for over two years. 

1204 Kloction of Pietro dt Martiiona, Ctiiesttno V, a lowly hermit. Tho oardlnals repent, 
and compel him to abdicate. Uonedlot Gajolan, Boiilfaoe VIXI, olcoLod. lie car* 
Ties tho papal xiretenalons f urlhor tiian atiy otilior pope, and x^roparos tlio way for tlio 
Refomiatlon. 

1200 JDonifooo begins his great struggle with Phillx) tho Pair by issiiliig a bull oxcommunh 
eating all princes who tax tiw elergy. kklwncd I of Huglaud outlaws all tim obrgy 
wlto ^ey tills bull, and Pliilip rotanatos by prohibiting tho exportation of gold ana 
silver out of Praiico. IntordVction of Sicily. Tho Bloiuiins inviulo Ualabrln. 

1207 Exooinnmnicatton of tho ontiro Goloiina family boonuHu a member of it x>1undorod a 

papal Qonvoy. 

1208 The pope xiroolaims n ariisado against Uio Colonnas. 

1200 Surrender of PalOBti'lna to the papal army. It is riisod to the ground. 

1800 Plonary indnlgenee of llouUaoe. 

1801 Bonifneo is prevented by the English pnrliamoiit from hiiorferlng in tho alTnirs of Soot' 

land. Ilenowod quaml with rhlllp over his Imprisonment of the bishop of Pnmlors. 
Charles of Valois Is invited Into Italy. 

1808 Publication of tlio bull deolnring that tito olmroh can have only one head. 

1808 Philip burns a bull of oxeommuuioaUon Usiiod by Uonifoeo and refuses to ooknowlodge 
him as PoxK]. Capture of Bonifneo by Guillaume do Nogarot. Penth of iionifaoo 
Klcoolo Bocoa^nl,Seaediot XI. Xloattomitts to conoillato Franca and tho Coloima 
family. 

1804 Benedict oxcominuiilentos thoso who take part in tho oapturo of Boniface. Dcatli of 
Bonodioti probably by poison, at the Imuus of tho Fronoh party. 


TIIR “BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY” [1005-1878 A.n.] 

1805 The influonoe of Philip tho Fair In tho Collego of Cardinals brings about the olootion 
of Bertrand d'Agonst, Oleiueaty. Tho pope does YiotintoTforo hi T^ilhi's norsooution 
of the TomiilarBr ^ ^ 

1800 Tlio p^e removes his residence to Avignon, prinolxially becMiso of tho strife between 
the Orsini and Coloimos, iu Romo, lie pronoimeos a fearful bau of oxoommunian' 
tion against the Vonetiane, in a quarrel over tho possession of Ferrara. The Vene- 
tians driven from Ferrara, which is annexed to the papal atalea. 

1810 Revolt of Ferrara and itsaovci'e luuiishmont by tho x'apol govorninonii. 

1811 fiuppressioA of the TomplaTS at tno Connoil ol Yionno. 
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1814 me pope mftlMfl tihe king oJ Naples vlMioy of Italy. The G-uelf party is now in the 
ascendant* Death of Clement. The ace is vacant for over two yeave. 

1816 Jacques d'Easo, John 3CXX or Z3C11, of the French party, elected. 

1817 The pooplo of Fonniiv restore the city to the Bate family. 

1828 The Visconti captuto Creinoita, and the whole family ia mcoommunioated. John 
offers to reoomnee Fredariok of Austria king of Germany, in return for hie help. 
Fi'ederiok seuas an army to Italy, but withdraws it. 

1828 Ezcommunioatlou of Ludwig IV of Bavaria. The papal forces take Alessandria and 
Tortona, and lay siege to Milan. Ezoommunloation of Lud^vig IV of Bavaria fbr 
helping tho Visconti. 

1824 The papM and Sicilian ioroas dofonted by Galeoxso Visconti at Vapiio. 

1826 John li^tes the duke of Litiinanla to atta^ tho Tentoidc knights. The papal farces 
oapture Parmn and Bcggle. 

1826 Ludwig IV| orowned in l^mo by Soierra Oolonna, obhiina a deoToe Item the Roman 
people that the pope must roside In Borne. John is declared deposed, and Pietro dl 
Corvaro, Niekdaa V, made pope. 

1826 Tho Ghibellinea turn (gainst Ludwig; tlie Visconti and Este families treat with the 
pope. Nioholos abdioatos, and is imprisoned at Avignon. 

1882 John of Bohemia, who has settiod tlie troupes of ihe Ghibellines, plotB with the pone 
to obtain Italy. 

1888 Tlie popalforcea defeated at Ferrara. John abandons his designs on Italy, and returns 
to Bohomlo. 

1884 Tho papal party loaos moat of its captured oltioEu D eath of John, as be Is about to be 
tried for heresy. Jacques Fouraler, Benadiot ZII. He begins to bnild tho palace 
of the popes at Avignon, and attempts to curb tho luxury of the monas^ orders. 
1888 The German olootors declare that the pops boa no juiisdiotion over Germany. 

1842 Fiorre Bogor, Olament VI. The Romans send au embassy to urge him to return to 
Homo. He apqioints tiic Fifty Tear Jubhae. 

1848 Cloineiit renows excommunication of Ludwig. 

1847 Revolution of Rlsnai la Rome. He is eleot^ trlbime, and oarriei out many refotma 

After a defeat of tho nobles ho commits many extravagant acte» and la oonopelled to 
abdicate. 

1848 Joanna of Naples soils Avignon to tho ixipo. 

1840 The Flogollaiuie doolarod to be lurctios. 

1861 Rianxl Silvered to blio custody of the pope by Charles XV of Germany. 

1862 Eticiiuo d' Alborg Innocent VI. 

1864 Cardinal Albornov restores papal power in Rome. Rlenai mode senator* Ho tdIm 
badly, and is klllod. 

1866 The Golden Bull torminntes tho long strife bctweein mpooiy and emptre. 

1869 Gqillaumo do Grlmoard, Urban V. Mos f> of the pops^s onomles have been quieted, hut 

tlio Vlsooiitl sUU remain in open hostility. Tho pope desires to return to Borne, 
ainoe tho papal etates aro mduced to obedicnoe. 

1807 Urban removes to Rome. Deatli of Albomos. 

1870 Urban returns to Avignon and dlaa Plorre Roger do Boanfort|^Qvegory ZX. England 

and Franco reboot his oil^s of mediation witli oontoinpt. Italy, after the dei^ of 
Albornoz, ottonmts to fr«e herseU from tlte pope. The Ylsoontl are all-powarhil 
in the north. Tlie whole south levoito. The noo Companies ravage the country. 
Sir John llawkwood servos now the Guolfs and now the Ghlbellisoa 
1870 Mission of St. Catliorluc of Siena to urge the pope to i-eturn to Rome. 

1877 Arrival of (xregoiy at Romo. 

1878 Death of Gregory. 


THE OBEAT SCHISM OF THE WEST [1878.-1417 a.s.] 

1878 ThoRomansurgotI)eeleatlonotaRomaD.F(>pei under this pressure toeoardinalsehMse 
BartolommocTPi'lgnanl, Urban VI. Ti» Freuoh cardinals immediately band gainst 
him, and, ^thdrawing to Fondi, pi’on ounce the election invalid and ei^t Robert in 
Goueva, CUnml YII* Germany, England, Denmark, Sweden, Poland,. Hungaiyi md 
Italy (except Naples) support urban. France, Naples, Boouand Savw Lw^“*. 
and tho Spanisli Kingdoms atipport Clement. Urban insides at Borne; Clement, at 
Avignon. Urban oxcommunloatos Clement. Wyoltffe attaoka the papal iwimaoy. 

1870 War between tlie two popca Bloodshed and strife in It^. Defeat of Clen^tb 
forces In Urban's oi'usa^ against Naples. St. Angelo suitenders. Clement retreats, 
to Avignon, 

u. w.~voT« vni. 2 l 
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1880 JocvDiia I of Naplos attempts to poison Urban, who alllos hlmsolf with Hungary, 

Choi’leB of Uiuatzo I'oaoUaca Uouia on Uis way to Haplna, 

1881 Conquest of Naples by Charles of Uiimxso oiul the Hungarians. Ilo tokos the 

^rone. 

1888 Urban VI goes to Naples, wliloh Louts of Anjou, lulopbca by Joanna, has invaded, 
Urban obtains many advantages tliora for hitnself and family. 

1881 HoBtiUties arise babwoou tlvbau and Cli&rlon, owing to tho forinor'a avrogauoe, Louis 
dies, and Ills foroos aro disxtorsed. 

1886 Charles ludiions seve^ eavdiiiols to plot against Urban. Thoy am soisod and tortured 

Urban oxooinmuulaatQS Charles, who Igtiores tiio bull. Siogp and capture of Nooera 
1^ Charles' army. Urban flees to Genoa. Charles goes tolluiigary, leaving Naples 
to his son, I4fi4ielaue. 

1880 Urban orders tlio imprisoned onrdiuals (oxoopt one) put to doatli. Tlio doge of Veuloe 
compels Urban to leave Genoa ; ho goen to Lucca. 

1887 Urban moves to Perugia. 

1888 Urban leaves Perugia for Naples, to wliudi lio has laid oloim. HIh oi'niy breaks up, and 

ho roilraa to Uomo. 

1880 UeAtli of Urban. Pietro ToTnaoelH, BonifeoelSC, Clement orowns Louis II of Anjou 
kiim of NaplsB. Uonifaon adopts a coitoiliatory spirit and recognises LadialauB. 

1800 Tho Jubileo m'liiga a groat rovonno into ilonifaoe's trenmiYy, Ho TDoognisos tho many 
dynastlM within tlio imnal states. 

1808 Through inflnonco of Uoiiifoao, who goes to Perugia, tliu warfam among t)w states of 
northern. Italy is torminatod. 

1804 Beath of Glomejit VII. Pedro do Lnuoi lienedict Kill, nntbpopo. 

1805 Tho Univeifliiy of Paris trios wiiUont Buocetw to lioal tlu> sebum. 

1808 Pranoo wiididrawa its allegiance from Beuediot, who rosisls all oJIorts to make him 
abdioato. i^tland and Aragon alone ronialu faithful to him. Boniface makes 
himsolf moator of ^me. 

1800 Surrender of Benedict, wlio has been bealoged by tho French In Avignon. Ho promises 
to abdioato If Boniface will do ilio Bnmo. 

1400 A reBotlou In favour of Benedict sots in. Hising of tlio Coloinias In Boiue Inter- 
feres with tlie Jubilee. Tho plague destroys many pilgrims. Edicts against tlie 
Bianolii. 

1402 Boniface daclarca Lsdlslaus king of Ilnncaiy. 

1408 The VIbcou^ Imglu to lose thdr power, lionifaoo recoveve Pwngla, Bologna, and oilior 
towns by treaty. Beuedlub OHcnpcs from Avignon and raoovurs tlio allogianoo of 
Franco. 

1404 Death of Bonirnoe, followed by a rising In Homo. Tlio Orsini dofeai tho Colonnas. 
Coshno do’ Mlgllorati, Iiiuooeut vn. Ho possesses nothing In Homo but tlie 
Yn^au and Bt. Angolo. LadlHlaus of Naples oontes to Homo to settle dlffovoncos 
botweun popo and Itonmns. 

1406 Innocent takes rofugo at Vitovbo. Sank of tho Yatloaii hy tlio Boinan populooo. 
Ladlslaiia attempts to eoixo Homo, and tho i>ooplo roturn to tho pope. Fiitilo nego* 
tiatlons botwQen Iiinocoiit mid Benedict who loavo Franou for Genoa. 

14f)(l Bcnodlot at Savona. The Unlveralty of Paris pracoeds against him. Iiinooout returns 
to Komo and dies. Angolo di Conwro, Ore gory 2CII. 

1408 Franco, having tried in vain to end the schium, roiioiinoos obodiniioo to olthor jxmo. 
Bonodiob at Poniiguan. Ladlslans seixep Homo. Grogory Anally Hutllos in Hmiini. 
The cardinals of both parties nrraiigo for a oomioil at Pina. 

1400 Couiicll of Pino. The two popes rofiiso to appear, and am deposud, Plutro Piillarghi, 
Aleacaiider Y, oloctod. Tho greater j’art of Clirintondom gives him allogiaiico, out 
Gregory is obeyed in Bavaria, Naples, and Friuli, and Bonciltut In Aragon. The 
tliroo popoB issue bulla of oxcommunicatioii ngninst onob otlior. Aloxaiidor issues 
bull against lusresy In Boliomla. 

1410 Romo is captnrod from Lculislnus Iw Aloxandor^s party. Death of Aloxaiidcr. Bab 

toearo Coaso, John ZXII or ZXul. Ilo idlios mmsolf witli tho oanso of Louis of 
Anjou. 

1411 On the election of the ompnror Biglsmnnd, Oonnany gives allowance to Jolm. The 

poiio, Louis, and tho Onuiil defeat LodislmiH at llooonsoooo. 

141S Fooco between the popo and Lndlslaat^ wlio abandons Gregory. The Inttor floes from 
Gaeta to Rimini. John Hubs protests against tlio solo of iudulgoncos, and is 
oxcommuniaabed. 

1418 Ladbdaus makes treaty, and. arisen Romo and otlicr papal pofnesBlons. John rC' 
treats to Florciico, and turns to Slglsmund for help. Tho Counoil of Constanco 
is agroed on. 
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1414 Ladislaufl anliava Eomfi) bub dies aliorUy afbav. The people xestore Rome to 

John goes to Gonatanco, and opens oounoil. Gregory and Benedict send repre* 
sentatives. 

1416 D^osltlon oftlohii by tlio oounoil. He is imprisoned. VoluDtaryabdioatlon of Gregory. 

Bonadiofe rofusea to give up. Focddious ixeatoenfc and exeoudon of John Hnn. 

' 1410 Ezeoublon of Joromo of Fragoe at Coustanoe, 

1417 Tho oounoil oonsidera measurea of reforxiu Bleotion of Otto di Colonna, v, aa 

E . Benedict still opposes him. Death of Gregory. Andrea Bracoio 

s. SfoiisA and the Neapolttaus drive him. out) and restore the papal governor. 


rBOM THE RBSTOBATION TO THE ERA OE THE FROTESTANT BBFOBMATION 

[Un-IGIS A.n.3 

1418 Clofio of the Oounoil of Oonslanoo. HorUn goes to Italy, noconinatufid by Sigiamund. 
1410 Martin fixes his resldonoo at Florence. John is pardoned, and dies. 

1420 Martin Sfoiin assists Louis III of An|ou in his attempts on Naples. ’RAftnnftiH nt fQ Ti 
of Martin and Bracoio. The latter vecovei's Bologna for tho pope. Martin goes to 
Homo. 

1424 Death of Boiiedict XIII. Some of the cardinals elect Gil de Miinion flBgidlua Nufios), 
dement TV//, and a single Fi'euoh one elects Benedict XIV. Becoiin oansidtutlon 
of Martin. Death of Bracoio. Martin soon reooreia rU toe papal posseasiona 
142D Clement VJII anbinlts to Martin. Oaidinal Beaufort^ oi'uaade against the Hnadtes. 

1481 Gabriel Ooirdolmieri, Buganlus ZV. lie quarrels with the Colonnas, and deprives them 

of tholr ofiloos. TJioy take up arms against him, but peace is made. Eagsnius 
favours the Orsliil. Opening of the Council of Bfils. It dctolaroa itself, in spiritual 
mattery sitpciior to tlie pope. Euganlua orders the eounoil dissolved. 

1482 Tho council refusoa to dissolvo, nud aooiisoa tlie popo of contumacy. 

1488 Euganlus rovokea Ids dissolution. Negotiations ioi‘ a union with uie Greek ohutoh are 
iMffun. 

1484 The limits of papal autliorlty fixed by tho oounoil Eugonius gives PranoBsoo Sfona 
tho maroJi of Ancona. Klsing in Homo against Kugoniiis^ Niooolo Eortebracodo 
captures tliu city. Eugonius esen^ to Fioroneo. 

1486 Dofoat nud death of Fortebraaolo. jSiigoiiius qnnrrols with the counoil. 

1400 Eugoniiu romovoa to Bologna. 

1487 Tho Council of BAlo summons Eugciilua to answer oharges ; lie replies with a bull 

dissolving connall and anininoning another ot Forrora, to which tlio emperor of Con* 
staiitliio^O) Joannos yill) is invuod, tliat a union between the two ohiirohas may be 
olfeotod. Tlio aounoll Ignores tho bull, and contlniics its slttdnga 

1488 Tho Council of BAlo passes n decree suspending tlio pope. Openliig of tlie Counoil of 

Forrora Attended by tho emperor and patiiaroli of Donstnntmoplo. Tlia poro’s fiscal 
rights aniuiilod in France. Tho Council of BAle la henceforth reoogPuoa only In 
Goi'ninny. 

1480 Tho council removed to Florence. Union of the Greek and Latin o1im*cbes effected. 
It comes to noUiing, tlirongh hostile inQuenoca nt ConstantlnDule and tho failure of 
Eugonlus to koon his promlsos. DepORitbn of Euganlus at Jlftle* Amadeus 7111 
of Savoy, l>Wx F, elcotod auti*popo. Eugenios exoommunloatas the Cpunolt of BAle. 

1440 Ooimiatlon of FoHx. 

1441 l'\ilix quarrels with the oounoil over quesbionB of inon^. General ponce in northern 

Italy oonolndod nt Cremona. 

1448 l^ollx desorbs tlio aounoll, but retains alloglonoe of Germany. Henceforth it exists 
only In iiaiiie. Eugenius loaves Fiorouoo for Borne. 

1446 Eugonins* doposltlon of tho archbishop of Cologme and Ti'frvos brings his dispute 

with tho eluotora of Qonnany to a climax. The emperor Frederick III comes 
to his aid. ... , 

1410 Treaty befcwooii Frodorick oud Engonlue. Two electors oiv deposed, and the eleoton 
leaguo against the jiopo. .... . « . ^ 

1447 'riirongh ouorla of yEnoas Sylvius Picoolomlni tho obodlonoe of Germany « restom. 

DonOi of EugtiuiuB. 'I’dimnaso Parentuoolli, Nloholas V. Under him the renvw oi 
learning properly Ixirins. The Vationn llbraiy is founded. Fradoriok III lOrbldB 
any allegianoo to Feffic in Gormany. 

1448 NIcIioIah rooogniBod by tho GonuAn electors. Dissolution of the Council of Bale. 

1440 AlHlioatloii of Felix. 

1460 Fraucosoo Sforxa bocomee lord of Milan. Peace restored in Italy* 

1461 NioholoB begiiiB great buildifig opsratioiis. 



m THE HISTOBY 03? THE PAPAOT 

li5d NloholM owwiiB ITredonok III ompei'or, CtnxUiial Isidore and a Bmall foroo are sent 
to the relloi of ConstanMuopla. 

14i)8 Flot of Stefauo Porcnro to lo-establlsh the Homan llepiibllo. It fails, and Foroai'o la 
exiled. Tho Ottoman conquest of Constantluopln biings many learned men to 
Homo, -who assist in tlm Koualssanco. Nioholns proolnluis a omsado against the 
Turks. 

1454 League of Lodi. 

146S Alfonso Borgia, Oalbctua 111. Ilia (dcoUon is unpopular. 

146(1 C^ixtua pittolaims -wav a^nst the Turks. Tlio papal licet is sent, but only wins a 
few uulmpoiiant ylotories. 

1458 At death or Alfonso of Naples, Callxtus olahns Naples, wliioh lie wants for a fief for 
his nquliew. Fodi'o. These plans are tormhiatod C^ixtus' death. AUnoas Sylvius 
IMoocdoinini, Plus II. lie i-oeognieos Ferdinand ns king of Naples. 

1465 CongrosB of Hantua. Pius droains of oouvorling Mnhainmed to uhristianity. 

1400 Fnblioation of tlio bull Exeoi'abills ** In whiou appeals to future ooiinoils are eon- 
demned. Hevolt of Tibursio iii llomo. Pius rotnrus from Mantua and subdues it. 

1408 Exoommuiiioatlou of George of Bohoini(^ Pius issues bull rokacting opinions ho hold 

at the Gouiidl of Bdle. 

1404 In league with Yeidoo and Hungary, Thu starts a omsado omiusb tho Tmks. Ho dioM 

at Anoona and the crusade is abaudonod. Piotro Barbo, Paul II. Ho is apatliotlo 
about the eiusade. Tiie moral oorrnxAion of tho court begins to alloimto tliu rospeot 
of Germany. 

1405 Paul roeovevs the patrimony from tlm sous of Everso di Angnillara. 

1409 Departure of Fi-ederlok III fi’om llonie — tlm last appoaranoo of an omporor in Romo. 

1470 Paul redgoa his olnim to lUmini. Publloakou of sbatutos lor tho govornmont of Rome. 

1471 PranoQsoo della Rovers, Slztua IV. He xnu'suos a polioy of family aggrandlsomont. 

Ho attenmts a now eriisade. 

1478 The papal neet plunders the Turkish oonst, but makes little oEeot. ^ 

1478 Sixtus tooltly aboto the oonspivaov a^iist tho ^leiUol, Tntoidiolion of Florence fot' 
the exeonuoti of Ardibialimi Salvi^l. AVer deolarod on tho Floieutines who ai^ in 
ollianee with (lie king of Ntiplos. Louis XI of Franoo fails In olfors of mediation. 

1480 Poaee arranged. Tlie oonquost of Otranto by tho Turks unites all Italy (oxoopt 

Venido) ogeiust the invadoxs. Absolution of Flomnoo. 

1481 The Turks surrender Otranto after death of Huhannnod II. Girolamo Riaiio selson 

Foi’ll. 

1482 Sixtus goes to war wltli Ferrara. Feuds in Romo. Vlotory at Oanq^o Morto of 

Roberto Maiatoata, tho papal general. Poaco with Itorrara. 

1468 Excomiminleation of Venice for not making jioaoo with Ferrara. Savonarola begins 
to preaoh. 

1484 Sixtus attacks tlio Colonnus in his designs to iuoronso power of Girolaino Uiario. Death 
of Sixtus. The Romans attack Iliario and otlior mombers of tho x>opo’8 family. 
Giovanni Battista Cibo, Innoooiit VZn. 

1486 Kego of !^ino by Virglnlo Orsinl in a quarrel at llio instigation of Nnx>los. Innocent 

inlimidatod. Rolioi of Romo by Roberto SaiiHoyorino. 

1480 Biimonrs of Froiioh Intervention lead tho eardinals to urge tlio popo to inalco pcaoo 
with Ferdinand, whioh lie does in a manner favourable to Naples. 

1487 Alllanoo of Innooeut with Lorenzo do' Modici. 

1480 Djnin, btothor of Bajaset II, arrives a prisoner in Romo. Innooont olaiuis tlio kingflom 
of Naples boeauso Feixllnand will not pay tribute. 

1402 Feoco inodo between the pope and Naples after throo years of biokoring. Deatli of 
Innooeut. Rodrigo Borgia, Alexander Vl. IIo suppmssos the (llBOitlor in Roma 
ocoasionod by Innooonb’s death. Naples offers obedience. 

1408 Lfldoviuo II Moro arrays the pope, Milan, and Vonioo against Floronoo and Naiiles and 
Invltoa Charles VITI of Fi'anoo to revive tlio Aiijou olalm to Naples. Alexander 
divldoB the lands of the now world botwoou tho Spanish and Forbugnuao. Peace 
made with Naples. 

1494 Close alllanoo of Uio nopo and Naples. Oharlos VIII arrlYos In Italy. 

1496 Charles In Romo. Tlio nope eonios to terms with him and rocuivcH tho obedience of 
France. Djom is dolfvorod to Clmrlcs. Donth of DJoin, probably duo to natural 
onuses and not to poison ndininlstei’od by tho po)>o, ns usually hollevod. The pope 
joins a longno to oxpel Charles fi om Naples. Cnarlos* rotroat. Inundalion ot Romo. 
1490 Aloxandor nialros war nimn the Orsinl. 

1407 ExQommuuloatioii of j^vanai'ola. Peace wHli tlio Orslni, Dlvoroo of Luorexla Borgia 
from Giovanni Sfomn. Alurdor of Aloxaiulor’s son, tho dnko of Qniulia, wlio has 
been made duko of Benovento. Alexander's iiiook plans for reform. 
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1486 The Orsinl and Colonnaa make peace in order to unite agalnet the pope* A le xa nder 
aillleB himaelf ^th li^anea. uls object is the ooQSolidatiou of Italvi Execution of 
Savonarola. 

1488 Yenioo joins the pope and Eranoe Mndnet Milan. Lonls XII oaptures Milan. 

1600 Cesare Borgia captures Imola and. iTorh. Hurdor of Luoresia'e taird hnaband, Alfonso 
of Kate, at instigation of Cosore. Tear of Jubileo. Indulgenoee sold in foreign 
oouutrioa. 

1501 Conquest of the Bomagna by Cesare Borgia completed. Conquest of Najdes by the 

Pmuoh. Tile Colonnas eubmit to the pc^. 

1502 Cosoro seizes Uiblno and Slnlgi^Ua. 

1608 The p(^o taJees violent measures against the Oralni family. Death of Alexander. 
Ei'anoosoo Piooolomiiii, Plus 111. Hia great duiro is for peace. Cosue’s domin* 
Iona begin to fall to pleoea Death of Hu after a rule cn less than four vree'^. 
Giuliaiio della Rovere. Jullue n. Ho imprisons Cssare. 

1604 Liberation of Ccsai’Qi nrno is again imprinned and sent to Spain. His domains are 
restored to the papacy. IiiqulaUion uitr^uoed into Naplea. Julius begins to prao* 
tlae nepotism. 

1606 Ti'eaty between the ]Mpa and Venice. 

1600 Foundation of the present St. Peter’s cathedral laid. Captnie of Perugia and Bologna 
by Julius. 

1607 The emperor Maximilian plans to unite the empire and pnpaoy. 

1606 League of Gambriw gainst Venice. 

1600 Juli^ joins the I^ue and exeommuiucaies the Vouetians. Defeat of Venice at 
Agncmello. 

1510 Venice makes humlliatincteinnB with Julius and is absolved. Prance placed under 
the bon. At synod of ^ours the Prosch bishops withdraw obedience and seek to 
depose Julius. Julius makes an alliance with the Swiss. The Swiss guard of the 
pope stull oxists. Julius makes war <m the duohy of Ferrara. 

1611 Julius besieges and captures Mirandola. Failure of the expedition against Ferrara. 

The Holy League of the papa^. Ferdinand and Venloa to reoovor BolognUi oap* 
tured by ^ Franoh, Oaeton de contimies hostilities against Ferrua and 
Venice. 

1612 SuoocBsea of Gaston da Foix. Illfl death at batUe of Baveniia. Many oHdes bu> 

render to the Holy Leagtie. Opening of the Laterui CounoU to oonAder the sdhls- 
matlo Froiioli bishops. Julius xcoovers Bologna. 

1618 Death of Julius. 


TUB FOFES FROM TUB DEATH OF JULII7B ll. . 

(The main nolitioal events of the papn <7 during this period are treated In the Ketory 
of Italy i the list of popes ie continued here for the sake of oompletenoss.) * 

1618 Xieo Xf Giovanni do’ Medici. Concordat with F’ranols I oonoemine appointment of 
French bishops (1616). Authorisation of sale of indulgences (1617) orihga about 
the Beformauon. Annexes Urbino mid Perugia to the papal states. Alliance with 
Charlea V against Fianois L A groat patron of litoatore and art. 

1622 Adrian VI, tutor of Charles V. Attempts leforms^ but is unable to stay the progress 
of the Ibuormation. 

1628 Olement Vll, Glulio de’ Medici. Enters iho league against Charles V. Imprisoned 
at the sack of Romo (1(^7). Forbids the divorce of Henry VIII 11684). 

1684 Paul HI) Ala^sandro Famese. Approves the establishment of the Jesuits (1640) and 

calls Council of Trent (1646). Makes hie son duke of Puma and Piacenza. 

1660 Jiillua HZ (Glanmarla de’ Medici). 

1666 Maroellua n, Mcxodllus CervluSi dies in three weeks. Peuil IV, Giqvmmi netro 
Caroffa, Intolerant and tyranniool. Quarrels with Philip II of Spain who benoges 
Borne and makes Paul sue for poaoe. 

1660 Plus XV, Glovasini Angelo de’ hiedici. 

1600 Flua V, Mlohele Ghisluii, A violent persooutor of dissenters. 

1672 Gregory Ztll, Ugo Buonoompagnl. Intioducas the Gregorian oalendai. 

1685 Blxtna V, Fwoe Peretti. Btulda Vatican library and other great works. 

1600 Urban VII, Giovanni Batl^sta Castagna, lives thirteen days. 

Gregory XIV, Niocolo Sfondrati. 

1601 Innocent I3S, Giovanni Antonio Facohinetii. lAvee two months. 

1602 Clement vni, Tppolito Aldobrandinl. The MoHnist and Janseuieb controversy 

begins. Ferrara annexed to the papal states. 
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160^ Leo XX, iUeaaaiuli'o do* Modiai. Elcfl in four weeks. Paul V, Cnmillo Borgheae. 

Contest witli Vonioa in ragard to ooelesiastioal authority. 
lOSl Gregory XV, Alessandro LndovisL Founds the oongrogatioii of the Pr^agando. 
1628 Urban VIH, Maffoo Borhoi'iiii. Supports Franoo in Thirty Vooia' War; annexes 
Uibino to his statra. 

161d Xnnooent X, Giovanni Battista PamdU. Condemns Treaty of Westphalia and the 
Janeouists. 

1055 Alexander VU, Pablo Chlgi. liOuis XIV takes Avinion from him (1002). 

1007 Olement IS^ Giullo BospigUoai. Temporary peaeo boLwGou tlie French Jonsenists 

and Jesuits. 

1070 Olement X, EmiHo AlHori. 

1070 Inuooeut XX. Benedetto Odosoalohl. Controversy witli Louis XIV ovor the ainbns. 
soil's pL’lvlbaQs at lioino. 

1088 Alexander VUI, Pietro Ofctobonh Aide Venioo against the Turks. 

1081 Linooent 21X, Antonio Piguatulli. 

1700 Clement XI Giovanni Prancosoo AUmi'd. Jansonist oonircfversy reivmod in Prance, 
Clement aide pretender to t]\e Enflllsiv tiitono. 

17S1 Zunooent XIIX, Michclongolo Conti. 

172(1 Benedlot XIII, Vinoonxo Mavoo OndiiL Mtdeos an Inoftcotual attempt to roconoile 
all divisions of Chiistlanity. 

1700 Oloment XtL Levenzo Coranii. 

17d0 Benedlot XI v, Thnapero Jjambertini. 

1768 Olement XIII, Carlo della Torro di Rezzonioo. Tim papacy loses Avignon for tlio 
second Uino (1708). The ITcaiioHtann soixo Bunovoiito. 

1700 Clement XIV, Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio GanguiolH. ITo supprosses the Jesuits. 
1776 Bins VI, Gdovanul Ajigelo Brasohi. Tim Prouoli selzo Ills stacos and cany liim to 
I'ronoe a prisoner. 

1800 Plus VII. ^fforio Luigi Baruaba CMaramontl. ItatiOes oonoordat with Prauoo ; 
crowns Napoleou emperor (180^). The French tako his sbatoa and Imprison him 
(1800). Is restored 1814. 

1838 Leo XIX, Annibale della Gongn. 

1888 Plus VIIL Pi'anoosoo CostlgUone. 

1881 Gregory XVI, BortolornTneo Alberto Cappidlaii. 

1840 Plus IX. Mastal Ferrotbl Beglna os a reformor but aftorwai'da ohaugos his poUoy. 
In 1870 the last of hie dominions are added to the kingdom of Italy. In 1604 and 
1670 loBpeotivcly the doetrinos of tlio Imuinoulato Cenooption and the Pai^al Inihlli' 
bil^ are doflnou as artiotoe of faith. 

1678 Leo 3ulZ, Giscohino Peooi. Apatrouofxmlitoloarning; known for his uiicompromisine 
attitude sgalnst the Italian government | ro-estauliBhcs diplomntio I’olatlons will) 
BiisBla: in 1660 mediates between Goramny and Spain; reconstitutes the hioitu'diy 
in Scotland : and in 1688 oonneols obcdlonoo to tlu dt facto govommont in Stance. 
1600 Facial dcolarotlou against the validity of Anglican ordom. 

1686 The Pope celobratoa the jubilee of liis ordination j also tlio twenty-Ofth of Ins pemtifloato 
in 1808 ; and is visited by King Edward VII in April 1008. 

1008 Tiua X, GiuBeppu Sarto. Eloctra April dth. A man of humble origin, but of strong 

individuality. 

1806 Tlio Ohutcli separated from Uio State in Franco (Bocamber 0). 

1800 Papal Ei^elioal protesting against tlio Frcncli Bojwiration Law (Fobniary 11), 

1007 Catholic I!cdorotion formed in London. Pope receives Brllisli sailors (May S). 



CHAPTER I 

ORIGIN AND RISE OF THE PAPACY 

[42-843 A.1),] 

Lucn almost all tho groat works of nature and of kiiinan power in the 
inatorial Avoiid and in tho world of man, the papa^ grew up in silenoo and 
obaourity. The numea of tlio earlier bishopa of Romo are mrown only by 
barren lists, by spurious deoroes and epistles inscribed, centuries later, with 
their names } by tlieir eoUieioii 'svitl\ tlie teaoheTS of bereUool oplnioxu}, ahnoet 
all of whom found thoir ymy to Rome $ by martyrdoms osonbod with the 
same lavish reyoronoo to tliose who lived under we mildest of tho Roman 
emperors, os well ns tliose under the most meieiless perseeutors. Yet the 
mythic or imaginative spint of early Christianity lias mther respeoted, or was 
not tempted to indulge its oreativo fertility by Idio primitive aimals^ of Rome. 
After the einbelllsliment, if not the invention, of St. Peter’s pontifloate, his 
ooniliot witli Simon Magus in the prcsonco of tlie emperor, and the cir- 
oumstanoo of his martyrdom, it content with raising the successive 
bishops to tho rank of martyrs wi^ut any poouliar liomiesB or fullness 
of lionet. 

l%e dimnesB and obseurity whieli veiled tlie growing church, no doubt 
threw its modost oonoeolment ovoi* tho person of the bisliop. He was but, 
one man, with no rooognised lunotion, in the vast and tumultuous popida- 
tion. Ho had his uiiinarkod dwelling, perhaps in the distant Tronsteveriue 
region, or in tho thon lowly and unfrequented Vatican. By tlie vulgar, he 
was behold as a Jow, or as belonging to one of tliose countlesB eastern reli- 
gions, wliioli, from tho commencement of tho empire, had been flowing, eaoh 
with its strange rites and mysteries, into Romo. The ompei'or, the imperial 
family, tlie oourb favourites, the military commanders, the oonsulars, the sena- 
tors, the patrioians by birtli, wealth, or favour, the pontiffs, the groat lawyers, 
oven tliose who ministered to tho public pleasures, tlie distinguished mimes >' 
or gladiators, when tocy appeared in tho streets, oommand^ more publio 
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attention tliaii Uio Clirietian bisliop) except when sought out for perseoutiou 
by eome politic or fanatic emperor. Slowly, and at long intei'vala, did the 
bwhop of Rome emerge to dangerous eminence. 

C&istianity itself might scorn, oven from tlie first, to have disdained 
obsouii^— to have sprang up or to have been forced into terrible notoriety 
in the Iwonian persoeutiou and the subsequent moi'tyrdom of one at least, 
aooording to the vulgar tradition, of its two great apostles. Wliat oaprioe of 
cruelty Qireoted the attention of Nero to tho Christiana, and mode mm sup- 
pose worn viotims important enougli to glut tho popular indignation at de 
burning of Rome, it is impossible to determine. The cause and extent of 
tile Doinltian perseoutiou is equally obsoum. The son of Vespasinn was not 
likely to be merciful to any ooniiocted with tiio fanatio Joivs. Its known 
victims were of tlie inmerinl family, against whom some orimo was uooossary, 
and an accusation of Ghristiaiiity served the ond. 

At t^o commenoemoiit of the second centum under Trajan, poraocution 
against tlio Christians is raging in tiio East. lliat, however, woe a local or 
rather Asiatic porsocutioii, arinng out of the vigilant and not giuundloss ap- 
prehension of the sullen and brooding preparation for insurrocuon among the 
whole Jewish race (with whom Roman terror and hatred still oonfounded 
tile ChriaUans), whioh broke out in tho bloody massaoros of Oyrono and 
Cyprus, and in the final rebolUon duiing the reign of Hadrian, under Bar- 
ohoohoi»a (Bar KoKiba). But wliile Ignatius, bishop of Autiooh, is carried 
to Rome to suffer martyrdom, tho Roman community is in peace, and not 
without Infiueneo. Ignatius entreats his Roman brothron not to interfere 
with injurious kindness between himaoli and hie jgloxious death. 

The wealth of tlie Roman commumty, and their lavish Cliristian use of 
their wealth, by oontiibuting to tho wants of f oroign ohurolios, at all periods, 
espeoiolly in times o! danger and disaster fan aiioiont usage whioh lasiocl till 
tlie time of Eusebius]), tostifies at once to their nourishing oondltlon, to tlioir 
oonstont oommUnioation with more distant parts of Uio empire, and thus in- 
oidentolly, xierhaps, to tlie olass, tiio middle or moroontilo class, which formed 
tlio greater part of tho boliovcrs. 

But the history of Latin Christianity lias not begun. Eor some eon- 
siderablo (it ooiinot but be an uiidefinablo) part of tiio first three oonturies, 
the ohuioh of Rome, and most, if not nil the ohurohos of the West, wore, if 
we may so epeak, Greek religious colonies. Tlioir language woe Grook, tiieir 
organisation Greek, tlioir writers Greek, their Soripturos Greek j and many 
vestiges and traditions show tlint tiioir ritual, their liturgy, was Greek. 
Through Greek the communication of tho churohos of Romo and of the West 
was oonstautly kept up with tlio East; and throngli Grook every liorosioroli, 
or his disciples, having found his way to Romo, propagated with more or less 
8 UQ 06 BB his neouliar doctrines. Pope Loo 1 (440-^61) was tiio first cblobrated 
Latin preaonor, and his brief and omxihatio sermons read like tho first essays 
of a rude and untried eloquonco, rather tlian tho finished compositions whioh 
would imply a long study and oultivation of pulpit oratory. Compare them 
with Chrysostom. 

Africa, not Romo, gave birth to Latin Christianity, Tertullion was the 
first Latin writer, at least the first who oommaiidod tho public oar j and 
there is strong ground for supposing that, since Tortullian quotes the saorod 
writings perpetually and copiously, tho earliest of tlioso many Latin versions, 
noticed by Augustine, and on whioh Jerome grounded his Vulgate, wore 
African. Cypnan kept up the tradition of eecdosiastioal Latin, Arnobius, 
too,^Yas au Axrlean. 
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Thus tlie EoiDEvn olmroh was but one of the ooniedei'atioxL of Gxeek" roll- 
gious republiosi founded bv Ohnstlauity. As of apostolic origin^ still more 
as tlie onuToh of the oapitBl of the world, it was, of course, of pai'omoiint dig- 
nity and importEUioe. It is difficult to exaggerate the height at which Eome, 
before the foundation of Constantinople, stood above tlie other cities of the 
earth ; centre of oommeroe, the centre of affairs, the centre of empire. 
The Ohristians, like the rest of mankind, were oonstanUy ebbing and flowing 
out of Romo and into Rome. The ohuroh of the capital could not but nssumo 
something of tlie dignity of tlie capital ; it was constantly receiving, as it 
wei'^ the homage of all tlie foreign Gbristians, who, from interost, business, 
ambition, curiosity, either visited or took up their residence in the Rtemal 
City. 

But if Rome, or the ohurdi of Rome, was thus the centre of the more 
peaceful influences of Christianitv, and of the hopes and feai's of the Christian 
world, it was no lass inevitably the ohoseu battle-field of her oivil wars ; and 
Christianity has ever more faithfully recorded her dissensions than her con- 
quests. In Romo every feud which distracted the infant community reached 
its height ; nowhere do the judaising tenets seem to have been more obstinate, 
or to nave held so long and stubborn a conflict wltli mol's full and genuine 
Christianity. In Roma every heresy, almost eveiy heresinroh, found welcome 
reooption. All now opiniona, all attempts to harmonise Ghristlanity with the 
tenets of tlio Greek phuosopliers, wiih the oriental religions, the oosmogonies, 
the tlieophanies, and mysteiics of the East, were boldly agitated, either 
by the authors of the gnostic ^sterns or by their disciples. Valentinus the 
Alexandrian was liimself in Rome, so also was Moroion of Sinope. The 
Phrygian Hontanus, with his prophetesses, Priscilla and Maximilio, if not 
present, had their scot, a powerful seot, in Rome and in Africa. In Romo 
tlieir convert, for a time at least, was the pope j in Africa, TertuUian. Some- 
what later, Uio precursors of tiio great Tnnitarian oonti’oversy came from 
all quarters. Praxeos, an Asiatioi Theodotiia, a Bysontine} Artemon, an 
Asiatic ] Noetus, a Smymiote, at least his disciples the deacon Epigones and 
Cloomenes, taught at Rome, Sabellius, from Ptolemais in Gyrene, appeared 
in person } his opinions toolc their ^ill development in Rome. Not only do 
all these controvoreles betray the inexlmustiole fertility of the Greek or 
eastern imagination, not only were thoy all drawn from Greek or oriental 
doctrines, but they must have been still agitated, disoussed, ramified into 
tlioir parts and divisions, through tlie versatile and subtile Greek, They 
wove all strangers and foreigner $ not one of all these Bystems origmated in 
Rome, in Italy, or in Africa. On all these opinions the WBhoj;) of Rome was 
almost compellod to sit in judgment; he must receive or reject, autlioidse 
or condemn ; ho was a proselyte, whom it would be tlie ambition of all to 
gain. 

Thus, down to the conversion of Constantine, the biography of tlie 
Roman bishops, and tho history of the Roman opisoopato, are one; the acts 
and peouliar oharaoter of tlie'pontiffs, the influence and fortunes of tiie see, ez*' 
oepting in the doubtful and oocasionnl gleams of light wliich have brought 
out Yiotor, Sicphyi'iiius, Golixtus, Cornelius, Stephen, into more distinct 
personality, are involved in a dim and vague twilight. On tiie establlsh- 
inont of Christianity, ns the religion if not of tlie empire, of tlie emperor, the 
bisliop of Rome rises at once to the ionic of a great accredited functionary ; 
tho bisliops gradually, tliough still slowly, assume the life of indivi4uol ohorao- 
tor. The birfiop is tiio first Oliristion m the first city of the world, and that 
city is legally CliL'lstian, , The supreme poiitlfloato of heathenism might still 
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linger from anoioiifc iisago among tlia uumerons titloe of the emperor j but 
BO long ae Constantine was in Home, the bishop of Honte, tlio bead of the em- 
peror’s religion, became in public oBtimation tbe eqiial, in authority and 
influence immensorably the superior, to all of eacerdotal rank. The sohismB 
and factions of Christianity now become affairs of state. As long as Home 
is the imperltd residenoe, an appeal to the emperor is au appeal to the bishop 
of Romo. It was the slow and imiieroeptiblo acoumulation of wealth, the 
unmarked ascent to power and aovoroignty, whloh enabled tlie papacy to 
endure for oenturioa. 

The obsouiity of the bishops of Homo was not in this aloiio tlioir strength. 
The earlier pontiffs (Clement is hardly an exception) were men who of 
themselves oommaudad no great authority, and awoke no jealousy. Home 
had no Origen, no Athanasius, no Ambrose, no Augustine, no Joromo. The 
power of the hiororohy was oatablished by otlier itiaBtor-minds 5 by the 
Oartliaginian Cyprian, by tlio Italian Ambrose, tbo prolate of political 
weight as woll as of austere piety, by tbe eloquent Chrysostom. The names 
of none of the poxiea, down to Leo and G-regory the Qroat, appear among 
the distinguished writers of Christendom. This more oautloiis and retired 
dignity was no less favourable to tlioir earlier jiowor, than to their later 
olaim of infallibility. If more stirring and ambitions mon, they might have 
betrayed to tlio civil power tlie sooret of tlioir aspiring hopes ; if Fhoy had 
been voluminous writers, in the more speoulative times, before tho Chiistion 
creed had assumed ita definite and oohorent form, it might have been more 
diffioult to assert their unimpeaoluible ortliodoxy^. 

Tlie removol of tlus scat of empire to Couataniinoplo consuiumatecl the sepa- 
ration of Greek and Latin Oliristianit^ ; one took tho dominion of tho Hast, 
the other of the West. Greek Christianity Ims now niiother oontro in tlio 
new capital; and the now capital has entered into those close lolations wiUi 
tho great dries of tho Hast, wliioli liod boforo boloiigod oxolusivojy to Rome. 
AlexnncU'ia has boooiiie tlio giunary of Oonstantinoplo; lior uhrisrianity 
and her oommoree, instead 01 floating along tho Moditorranean to Italy, 
pour up tlie .^gean to the oity on the Bosporus. The gy^xian oapitals^ 
Anrioon, Jonisalem, the cities ox Asia Minor and liitliynia, %hosuB, Nieroa, 
Hlooinedia, own anoUier mistress. Tho ride of Greek trade has ebbed away 
from tho West, and found a nearer mart; iiolirioal and religious ambition 
and adventure crowd to tho new eastern oourt. That oourt booomes the 
ohosen seeiio of Olivistian controvorsy; the omporor is tho proselyte to gain 
whom contending parties om^doy nigumont, infliienee, intrigue. 

That whioh was begun by tho foundation of Constantinople, wis completed 
by tho partition of the empire between tlie sons of Constantino. There are 
now two Homan worlds, a Greek, and a Latin. In one respoot, Home lost in 
dignity, she was no longer tho solo metropolis of the empire; tho Hast no 
longer treated her with the doferonoe of a subject. On Uio oriier hand, she 
was tho unoontested, unrivalled head of her oym liomisphoro ; she had no 
rivid in those provinoos, whioh yet held her allegiance, either as to oWU 
or religious supremacy. The sopararion of the empire was not more com- 
plete between the sons of Coustiuirino or Theodosius, tlian botwoon Greek 
and Latin ClixisriaTdty.t 

The advance of Ohrisrianity involved an emancipation of religion from 
all politioal elements, and tliis was inevitably followed by tlio establislmieut 
of a disUnot eoclesiaatioal body, wiili a oonsriturion peouliav to itself. In 
this separation of tho oliuroh from tlie state oonsists, perhaps, tho most 
important and most ofiEeotually influsutial peculiarity of Ohrtetlan times, 
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Tlio Bpirit-^ol ivjid toinpornl powora mfty oomo into cIobo aontaofc — thay Tnay 
ramnin iii tha niost intiiunto ooninuQion | but a parfaot ooAlition oon 6 d 1^ 
taka plaao oooasionAlly, And for aliort paiiods of tima. In tb ai v recipioonl 
rolAtions and position witli ragard to ofio}i otliar^ has sinca tlion baan inyolrad 
one of the most important questions prasonted by all history. 

It was noTortlioloss imperative on the eoolesiastioal body lo form their 
constitution on tlie modol of that of the empire; and aocordingly the hie- 
roi'ohy of the bishops, metropolitan patiinrons, 'was formed in close ooiTe- 
spondonoe with the degradations of the eivil power. Ko long time had 
elapsod before the bishops of Rome acquired tlie supremacy. It is, indeed, 

A vain pretenoo to assort tliat tliis supromAoy was univera^y acknowledged 
by East luid West, even in the first century, or, iti^ed, at any time; but 
it la e(][ually oortnln that 
they quioltly ^aiiiod a pi*©- 
ominenco, rinsing them far 
above all oUior eoolosins- 
tlcal dignitnrios. Many 
onuses ooiiourrod to seoiiro 
them this position; for 
if the relative importanoo 
of each provinoial OApiial 
scoured to its bishop a 
corresponding weight and 
dignity, how muon more 
oortninly would, tliis result 
tako plnoo as rogarded the 
anolont capital of the om- 
pivo — tliAt city wIionoQ Uie 
wholo hod derived its name? 

Romo was, besides, one of 
the most illustrious seats 
of the apostles $ liore had 
the greater numbor of Uie 
martyrs shod their blood. 

The bishoiis of Romo hud 
displayed the most un- 
daunted fivinnces through- 
out the dilforoiit persecu- 
tions, and had sometimes 
boon soavooly iiiHtallod in 6r. UAJUBaotrsBi Wivn ov Kuro OxorAon, BiumMa 
thoir saorod omcQ before Rkxiqipw Hmb. ««« Br. m«ubi. 

tlioy foUowod thoir umdo- irromwoMwooswu) 

oosBor in tho pivtli of tliat ^ ^ - 

martyrdom by which his seat hud boon vacated. In addition to all this, the 
emporora now found it advisable to hivour tJie advonooment of a great 
patiiarolml autlmrity. In a law tliat booomo decisive for tho predominance 
of Romo as well ns of Christianity, Thoodosius tiie Great ooimuands tl;at 
all nations olainiing tho protootion of his grnoo should woeive the faith as 
propounded by St. Peter to tho llomans. Valentinian also forbade the 
oisliox^s, wliothor of Gaul or of other provinces, to depart from the received 
oustoms of tho bluiroli witdiout tlio sanction of that voneral^ man, the pope 
of tiio Holy City. Thonoefortli ^e power of tii© Roman bishops advanced ■ 
beneutU the protection of the emperor himseU* But in this politloaX 
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oonnoofcion lay also a rostriotivo foi*oe j liacl tliero boon but ono eniporor, ft 
univorsal primaoy might also havo eatablislioil itself ; but this was prevented 
by tile partition of the empire. The emperors of the ISiist wore too eagerly 
tenacious of tiieir ecolosinstioal rights to make it possible that they should 
promote the oxteiision of power desired b^ tlie woatorii pntriarohs in their 
dominious. In this rospeot also the constitution of the oliuroh presents the 
dosost resemblance to tmt of tlio empire. 


(PHD PAPACY IN OONNBOTION WITH THE IPHANlCISII EMPIBD 

Sooroe^ was tiiia groat ohaiigo oomplotedi tlio Christian religion estab- 
lislied^ and the oliuroh founded, when now events of groat importauoo took 
plooe 5 the lloman Empire, so long oonqueriiig and pnramoiuit, was now to see 
itself assailed by its neighbours ; in its turn it was invaded and overcome. 

Ami^t the general convulsion that onsuod, Christinnity itself received a 
violent aliook. In their terror, the Koimuis botliought tliomselves once more 
of the Etmsoan mysteries, the Atiieniivna hoped to bo saved by Aohillea and 
Minerva, tlio Oarbliagiiiitvns offered prayers to the gonius Cinlostis ; but these 
were only temporaiy waverings, for eyon whilst tlio oiupire was slialtorod in 
tlio western piovliioes, the oliuroh romainod linn and tindisturbod throughout 
all. But she fell, as was inevitable, into many ombarrassmonts, and found 
herself in an entirely Altered condition* A pagan pooplo took possession of 
Britain j Arian kings sei/iOd the greaior part of tho lumainiiig wests while 
the Lombards, long attaohed to ArianUm, and as neighbours most dangerous 
and hostilo, oetablishod a powerful sovereignty beforo tho very gates of 
Home. 

Tho Homan bishops meanwhile, besot on tdl sidos, exerted thomsolves 
with all the prudonoo and portliuiolty whioh have vomaiiied thoir poouliar 
attributes to mgain the mastery — at least iu their anoionfc patriarohol dio- 
cese s but a new and still heavier calamity now assailed them. Tho Arabs 
— not oonquorors inoroly, as wore tho Gormans, but men inspired oven to 
faiiatioism by an arrogant and dogmatising orood, in diroot opposition to tho 
Oiiristian fulth — now poured thomsolves over the West as they had pre- 
viously done over the East. After ropeatod attooks, they gained poHsostion of 
Africa ; ono battle inodo thorn masters of Spain, thoir general Musa boast- 
ing that ho would march into Italy by the passes of tho Pyrenees and 
across tiio Alps, and eauso tlio name of Moliammed to be pvoolaimod from 
the Yatioan. 

This position was all tiio more perilous for the westovn portion of Homan 
OhrUtenaora, from the fact that the leonoelaBtio diBseuBionA wore at that 
time rising with the most deadly animosity on both sides. Tlio emperor of 
Constantinople had adopted the opposite party to tiiat favoured by the pope 
of Home ; nay, the life of the latter was moiia tiian once in danger from the 
emperor’s machinations. The Lombards did not fail to perceive tho advan- 
tages derivable to themselves from those diBsensions ; tiioir king Aistulf took 
posBesBlon of piovinoea that till then had always acknowledged tiio dominion 
of the emperor, and again advancing towards Home, he summoned tiiat oity 
also to surrender, demanding payment of tribute with vehement threats. 

The Homan see was at this moment in no oonclition to help itself, oven 
against the Lombards, still loss oould it hope to contend with tho Arabs, who 
were bei^inning to extend their sovereignty over the Hoditorraiioan, and were 
threatening all Christendom witli a war of oxtormiiiation. 
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But now the faith was no longer confined within the limits of the Roinan 
Empire. Christianity, in aoooraanoe with its original destiny, had long 
overpassed these limits s more espemally had it ti^ren root among the 
German tribes of the West ; nay, a Christian power had already arisen among 
these tribes^ tind towards tliis the pope had but to atretoh forth his hands, 
when he was sure to find the most effeotuol suooour and eai'uest allies against 
all his enemies. 

Among all the Gennanie nations, the hh'anks alone had become Catholio 
from their first rise in the provinces of the Roman Empire. Thisooknowledg- 
mont of the Roman see hod seouied important advantages to the Eiardcish 
nation. In tlie Catholic subjects of their Arian enemies, the western Gotha 
and BurgundlonB, the Franks found natural ollieB. We read so much of 
tlio miraoles by whioh Clovis was favonrod>*how St. Martin showed him the 
ford over tlio Vienne by means of a hind, how 8t. Hilary preceded his Ebrmies 
in a column of fire — that we shall not grea^ err if we oonolude these le- 
gends to shadow forth the material succours afforded by the natives to tliose 
who shared their creed, and for whom, according to Gregory of Tours, < they 
desired victory with eager inolinatlon.” But this attachment to Catholi- 
oisni, thus confirmed from the beginning by oonsequenoes so important, was 
afterwards renewed and powerfully strengthened by a very peculiar infiuenoe 
arising from a totally different quarter. 

It chanced tliat certain Anglo-Saxons, being exposed for sale in the slave 
market of Rome, attracted tlio attention of Pope Gregory the Great j he at 
once resolved that Christianity should be preached to the nation whence these 
beautiful captives had been taken. Never, perhaps, was resolution adopted 
by any pope whence results more importimt ensued} together with the 
doctrines of Christianity, a veneration lor Rome and for the holy see, sooh 
ae had never before existed in any nation, found place among the Gexmanio 
Britons. The Anglo-Saxons began to moke pitgrimageB to Rome } they 
sent tlieir youtli thither to he educated, and King Offa established the tax 
called “St. Peter’s penny” for the relief of pilgiims and the education of 
tlie olorgy. The higher orders proceeded to Rome, in the hope that, dying 
thero, a more ready aooeptonoe would be accorded to them by the saints in 
heaven. TJio Anglo-Saxons appear to have transferred to Rome and the 
Christian saints tiio old Teutonic superstition, by whioh the gods 
described as nearer to some spots of earth than to otliers, and mol'd readily 
to bo propitiated in ploocB thus favour^. 

But hosldoB all this, results of highor importance still ensued when the 
Anglo-Saxons transplanted their modes of thought to the malDland, and 
imbued the whole oiiipiro of tho Fi'anks with their own opinion. Boniface 
(originolly Winfrid or Winfritli), tho apostle of tlie Germans, was on Anglo- 
Saxon i tills missionary, largely sharing in the veneraUon prof essed by his 
nation for St. Peter and his successors, had from the beginning volunta- 
rily pledged himself to abide faithfully by all the regulations of tlio Roman 
800 i to this promise ho most religiously adnered. On ^1 tiio German churches 
founded by him was imposed an extraordinary obligation to obedience. 
Every bishop was roquirnd expressly to promise that his whole life should he 
passed in unUmited obodionoo to tlie Romish oliuroh, to St. Peter and his 
reprosentativo. Nor did ho ooufino tills rule to tho Gormans only. The 
Gallioan bisliops Imd hitliorto maintained a certain independence of Rome j 
Bonifttoo, who iiad more than oiioo presided in their synods, availed himedf 
of these ocooflions to impress his own views on tliis western portion of the 
Frankish ohuroh} theneeforward the Qallie archbishopB received their 
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palliiim from Rome, ami thuB did the devoted BubmiBsion of tlie Anglo-Saxoiw 
extend itself over the whole realm of the Pranks. 

The empire had now bocoino the centi'ol point for all the Gorinaii tribes 
of tlie West. The fact that the roigniug family, tlie Merovingian race, hod 
brongl^t about its own doalruotioa by its niurdorouH atrooiLies had not 
affected the sfci'oiigth of tlio ornpu*©. Another family, that of Pepin of 
Horistal, had risen to supremo power — ^mon of great energy, exalted force 
of oliaractor, and iiidoimtable vigour* Wliile rttlior realms were sinldug 
togetjier into one common ruin, and the world seometl about to beoome the 
prey of the Moslem, it was this raoo, the house of Pepin of ileristal, after* 
vninlfi oalled the Cailoviugian, by which the first mid effectual rosislnnoe 
was offered to the Mohaiiiinodan conquerors. 

The religious development then in progress was also equally fayoured by 
tlie house of Pepin; we find it early miuniaining the best understanding 
witli Romo, and it was under the special proteution of Oharles Martel and 
Pepin lo Prof tliat Boniface procooded in his apostolio labours. Lot us con- 
sider the temporal condition of the x>apal power. On the ono side the East 
Roman Empire, weakened, fallen into ruin, iiioapable of su^iporting Chris- 
tendom against Islauiism, or of defending its own domains iii Tiiily against 
the Lombards, yet continuing to olaiin sQ 2 )remaoy oven in H 2 >iritual omairs, 
On tlie other liaud, wa have the German nations full of ilie most vigorous 
life ; viotoi'ious over the Moslem, attaohod with all the fresh ardour luul trust- 
ing enthusiasm of youtli to that autliority of whoso proieoting and restricting 
innuenoes they still felt Uie need, and iUlod with an unlimilod and most 
freely rendered devotion. 

Alrea^ Gregory II porcoivod the advautagos ho htid gained; full of a 
proud self-oonsoiousiioss, ho wi'itos thus to that ioonoolast ompuror, liCo the 
Isaurian j ** All tlie lands of the West have tlioir eyes dirootod towards o\u* 
iiumility ; by them are we considered oh a God upon ciirlh.'’ His sucoossom 
beoaiuo ever more and more impiesBod with the oouviotion that it was nood- 
ful to separate tiiomBolvcs fiMin a imwer (tliat of tiio Itormm Etnpira) by 
whioh many duties xroro imposed ou Uiom, hwt which could ofCer them no 
proteotioii iii return. Tlioy could not safely permit a Hueoession to the more 
name and empire to fetter tlioin, but turned thomselvoB rather towards tlinse 
from whom helxi and aid miglit also be oxpoctod. Thus they oiiterod into 
strict alliance with those great oaptaiiiH of the IV ost, the Fjinikish mouarolis ; 
this beoamo closer and closer from year to year, procured iin^mrtant advan- 
tages to both parties, and orontually excroised tlio most active iiilluonoo on 
the destinies of the world.<> 

Witli the division of the empire in Uio year 8D5, tlio question of the 
Roman precedence of Coustiuitinople ^vns loft for a time in abeyance; but 
in the west the authority of tlio bishop of Romo booamo more and more 
flrmly established. In the following century the general oonditions under 
which he was called upon to act boonino so materially modillod as to consti- 
tute a now })eviod in the history of our subjocU 

The oharaotars of the men wlio filled the papal chair during this century, 
most of tlieiu of exemidury life, some of oommauding genius, would alone 
suffice to constitute it a memorable oia, “ Uiion tlio mind of Xniiocont I,” 
says Milman,& ** seems first disUnotly to liavo dawned tlie vast conception 
of Rome’s universal eoclesiaslioal suprotnooy.” Innocent I (402-417) scoins 
indeed to have boon the fimt of the popos who ventured to ropiuUato those 
politioal oonooptioiis which tlireatoned to oircumscribo tlio extending iii- 
Ruenoe of bis office. Innocent was suoeeoded by Zosimus (417-418) and 
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Bolufaoe (418-422). The formor* wIiosb poiitifioatd lasted only twenty-one 
mouths, exhibits a noteworthy exoeption to the traditions of his see, in the 
disposition ho at one time showed to temporise with Felagiauism, and even 
to set aside in its favour the decrees of his predecessor. The pontilicate of 
Boniface is notable as having been preoedea by a contested eleotiou which 
afforded the emperor Honorius an opportunity for the exorcise of his inter- 
vention, thereby establisliing a precedent for imperial interferenoe on like 
OQoasiona. At the instance of Bonifaoo himself, Honorius enacted on ot^- 
naiioe designed to avert the scandals incident to such contests. By the 
new provisions, all canvassing for the vneant chair was stxioidy prohibited; 
in tlie event of a disputed election both oandulates were to he deemed 
ineligible. The successor of Boniface was Celestine 1 (422-482). The evi- 
dence afforded by tlie events of his pontifloate is somewhat conflicting in 
dharaoter. On we one hand, we And the ohurohes of Afrioa putting for- 
ward tlioir latest recorded pi*otast against tlie Roman pretensions, admioing 
the sixtli canon of tho Council of^icea in support of their protest; on 
tlie otliei* liaud, tlie sucooss witli which Celestine intervened in Dlyrioum, and 
Again in connection witli tlie sees of Narbonne and Yieime, proves tliat the 
papal jurisdiction was being accepted with increasing defei'enoo in otlier parts 
of tho emxiiro. 

Barbaric invasion, altliough resulting in the overtlirow of many of the 
institutions of civilisation, aim in widespread suffering and sooinl deteriora- 
tion, served hut to onliunoo the influence and importanoo of the Roman see. 
The Apparent fuKilnient of proplieoy, pagan ns well as Christian, when tiie 
city was talcon and sucked by Alario <^410), aoeniod to oomplete the effuce- 
meiit of tho temporal power in Roma. Neitlier the western emperors nor 
the Gothic conquei'ors lield Uieir court in the ancient oapl^, where tlio pope 
woH now at once tl\e moat important and oouspicuoua authority. In the 
African provinces, tlie domoraliMtioii occasioned by tlie floi-oe controversies 
and dissensions oonoerning I’elagianisni and Donatism oompellod tiio Catholic 
communities to exchange tholr former attitude of haughty independenoe for 
ono of suppliant n^ipeol, and to solicit tho intorvontiou and oounsel which 
tliey had ticforc rofeotod, Suoli was the aspect of affairs in tlie West when 
Loo tho Groat (440-461), by some regarded as the true founder of the medl- 
fovnl popedom, succoeded to the primaoy. A citizen of Romo by birth, lie 
exominiilod in his own oharaoter many of the onoient Roman virtues — a 
tenacious odlioronoo to tradition in matters of rdigious belief, an indomitable 
resolution in the assertion of the prerogatives of his oilloo, and the austere 
practice of tho recognised duties of sooud life. This rigid maintenance of 
orthodoxy had been instilled into him (or at least conflimed) by tlie 
exhortations of Augnstiiio, ^vith wliom ho had become personally acquainted 
\rheu on a nuBsion to the African provhioe ; and before his election to the 
papal oilloo tlio celebrated Gossinn had oonooivod so liigli an opinion of his 
virtues and abilities as to dedicate to him his treatise on tlie Inoamationt 
Regarded, Indeed, slindy oe the eble atitagonist of the Maniohman and 
Eutyohian lioresios, and as the first author of tlio collect, Leo would flU 
no unimportant place in tlie annals of Latin Christondom ; but his influence 
on church history in other respeota is of a far doeper and more potent kind. 
In none was it followocl by more important results than by the success with 
wiiioli ho established tho theory Uiat all bishops who, in questions of impor- 
tance, domurred to tho decision of their motropoliton sliould be entitled to 
appeal to Romo. He obtained the recognition of this principle not only in 
lU^riouui, as his predecessor Innooeut had done, but mso in Gaul ; and the 
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oiroumstauoes under which ho did ao m the latter provinoo oonstituto tlie 
whole proooediuga a memorable episode in ohuroli history. 

The chief obstiiolo to tho rooognildon of tho supremacy of tho Roman 
ponti^ was now to be found in the revival of Ariaiiism) which, professed 
alike by tlie Goth and tlio Vandal, ropresentod the dominant f aiUi in tlie chief 
olties of northern Italy, as wall as in Africa, Spain, aiid southern Gaul. 
But the rivalry thus generated only increased the aisposition of the Oatholio 
party to exalt tlie prerogatives of their head, and the attitude of Romo 
towoi'ds other ohurohos oontiuued to be more and more one of unquostioiiable 
superiority. In the year 480 Pope Felix 11 (or III) ^ ventured upon an 
unpreoedontad measure in oitiug Aoaoius, the patrioi'oh of Constantinople, to 
Rome, to answer certain allegatioua preferred against him by John, patriarch 
of Alexandria, whom he designated as **JraUr et eo^iaa^ua neater (Thiel, j 
^iatola^ p. 289). On Aoaoius’ refusing to recognise ilie legality of the 
latter of citation, ho was excommunicated by Felix. Tlio sucoessor of Felix, 
Gelasius I (492-U96), refused to notify, as was onstomary, his olootion to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, and by his refusal impUoitly put forwiu'd a 
fresh assumption, vis., that ooinmunion witli Rome nnplied subiootion to 
Rome. Throughout tho pontificate of Golasius tho primaoy of the Roimiu 
see was the burden of his numerous lettei'S to other ohiuphes, and ho appears 
also to have been tlie drat of tlie pontiffs to enunciate the view tliat the 
authority whi^ ho represaiitod was not contvoUabld by tlie ounons of synods, 
whether past or prosent. In Ital^ these assumptions wore unhesitatingly 
aooepted. The Palmary ayuod, os it was termed, oonvonod in Rome during 
the pontidoato of Synimaohus (498-514), formally disavowed its own right 
to sCt in judgment on his administrative acts. Ennodiv\s, bishop of Pavia, 
(airaa 610), aeolared that tho Roman pontiff was to bo judged by God alone, 
and wna not amouable to any earthly ^otentn.to or tribunal. It is thus evi- 
dent that the dootrino of papal infallibility, though not yot formulated, was 
already virtually recognised. 

During tlio Gotliio rule in Italy (498-658), its representatives monifostod 
tile utmost tolerance in relation to relinous ^nostions, and showed little dis- 
position to impose ui^ restraints on the pohoy of tlie popes, although each 
monoroh, by virtue of his title of “king of tlie Romans,” oloimod the right 
to voto any eleotiou to tlie papal olioir. In the year 488, when Odoaoor sent 
his drat lieutenant, Basilius, from Ravenna to liomo, Uio latter was invested 
with tlie titles eminentiaaimua and avilimia. Tho pope aooordingly appeared 
as politioally Uie subject of liia Arian overlord. Tlio lulvnntago tlius gainod 
by tho temporal power mipears to liave been tho result of its intervention, 
wliioh Simplicius (468-488) liad himself solicited, in the olootions to tho pap(d 
office, and one of tlie prinoipal aots of tho Palmary synod (above referred to) 
was to repudiate tlie oliiet mousures of Basilius, whioh hod boon ospooinlly 
directed against the abuses that provoilod on sudi occasions, imd more par- 
tioiilarly against bribery by alienation of tho oliuroh lauds. The assertion 
of this autliorityon tho part of the oivil power was doolarod by tlie synod to 
be irregular and uiioononleal, and was accordingly sot aside as not uinding 
on tlie oliuroh. Tho dovoe oontosts and shameless bribery whioh now aoooin- 
poniecl almost every election were felt, however, to be so grave a scandal that 
the synod itself doomed it expedient to adopt tlio ordintvnoe issiiod by Bosil- 
ius, and to ispe it as one of its own enaotments. In order more eiTootually 
to guai*d against suoh abuses, Boni&oe 11, in the year 580, obtained from a 
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synod specially convened for the purpose tlie power of appointing his own 
suooGBSor, nominated one VigUius— the seme who ten years later aotu- 
ftlly suooeeded to the office. But a second synod, having decided that such 
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a oonoession was contrary to tlie traditions of episcopal succession, annulled 
the Gji'ant, and Boniface himself committed tlie former deoree to the dames. 
At his death, however, the reoxirronce of the old abuses in a yet more d&- 
gfrant form induced the senate to obtain from the court of Bavenna a measure 
n. voto vni, 3u 
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of I’oform of ft more ooinpirehonsivo oharftoCor, and designed to oheok not only 
the siinoniao^ praotioos within the oliaroh itself, but luso tlie extortion of the 
court oRloials* 

In tho year 626 Dionysius Exiguus, a monk in Home, undertook the 
labour of preparing ii new oolleotion of the canons of the oounoils, and, And. 
ing ins production favourably rcooived, proceeded also to compile a like 
oolleotion of the papal letters or deorotols, from tho earliest extant down to 
those of Anostosius H in his own day. The letters of the popes were thus 
placed on a level with the rosoripts of the emperors, and in oonjunotion with 
the canons formed the basis of tlie oanon law, whioh aftorwords assumed 
suoh importance in connection with the history of the cliurch. The negative 
value of Uio oollectiou formed by DionyshiB may bo said, however, almost to 
equal that of its actual oontcuta ; for, from the simple laot that it does not 
contain those yob oorlier decretals subsoquontly nut forth bj tho pseudo- 
Isidorus, It affords the most convincing disproof of their gonuineness. 

The substitution of tho rule of the Greelc cmpei'ors for that of the Gothio 
luouorohs Was inimical iu almost every respect to the iiid^endonoe and repu- 
tation of tlio popedom. For n. short interval before Jiistluiaii landed in 
Italy, Agapobus (586-686), appearing^ us tho emissary of Thoodotus to the 
Eastern court, ossunied a bearW which inspired tho emperor himself with 
respect, and his iniluonce wassuinoionily potent to procure tlio deposition of 
one patriarch of the Eastern capital and to deoicio tho election of another. 
Bub, after Belisarius entered Home and the eity had been vedueed to eubjeo* 
tion, the pontiff was seen to he the mere vassal of tlio emperor, and not only 
of the eiux^eror but of the courtesan on tho impoi'ial throne. Tho deposition of 
Silverlus (686-640), and his mvstorioua fate at Pandataria, together with 
the elevation of Vlgilius (640-6o6\ tho nominoe of tho abandoned Theodora 
and her pliant slave, completed tlio degiadation of tho Koman see. Each 
successive pope war ]ioav lltUo more tlmn a piippet which moved at tho pleas- 
ure of the Eastern court, and the apowUiariut or deputy whom ho maintained 
at that court Was generally (as in tho cose of Polagiits I, Gregory I, Snbbiian, 
Boniface HI, Martin) his own sucoossor — an honour pnrohasod, it can 
liardlybe doubted, by systomatic oomplianoe witli Uio Imperial wishes, In 
the career aud fate of vigilius tho papal oifioe was dislionourod as it had 
never been before, at once by the signiU unworthiness of its bearer aud by 
the indignities iieapod upon him by the savage malloo of Jus foes. So sinis- 
ter, iml^d, liod bcQQiuo the relatiom between the Homan bishop and tho 
eastern court tliat Polaglus 1 (666-6C0) is said to have besought Narsos to 
send him to prison rather than to Constantinople. 

In tho yoav 668 tho^ Lombiwda invaded Italy. Like tho GotlM they bo- 
oi^e converts to Arianism ; but they wore also far loss civilised, and looked 
with little respect on Homan institutions and Homan habits of tliouglit, while 
their arrogance, fidthlossnoss, and cruelty gained for thorn tho special dotos- 
tation of the Homan see. Their conquests did not extend over all Italy. 
Ravenna and the Pentapolis, Vonico, Home, and its duchy (as the surround- 
ing district was then termed), Haples, Calabria, and Sicily, remained subject 
to the empire. In the peninsula the pope was, after the exarch of Havoinia, 
the most poworful potentate, and the presonoe of a common foe caused tho 
relations Between hiiusolf and tlio empire to nssumo a more amicable char- 
actor. The emperor, indeed, oontinued to control the elections and to 
enforce the payment of tribute for the territory nrotoctad by tho imperial 
arms; but on tlie otlier bond the pontiff exercised n doBnito anthoi'ity 
with tlie I^oman duchy aud claimed to have a voice in the appointment of 
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the civil offloers vrho adoiiulstered the looel goveinment* FroiA the time 
of Constantine tlio Great the olinroli liod possessed the right of acquiring 
lauded nroporty by bequests, and the Homan see liad thus beoome greatly 
enrioliect. Some of its possessions lay far beyond tlie conAaes of Italy./ 

GilSQOB? THBl OBBAIF (560-004 A.D.) 

The papal monarchy thus rose insensibly upon the episcopal aristocracy. 
From the nrst, the word of the successor of St. Peter as bishop of the Eternal 
City had a high degree of authority. The title of *‘pope,’* atti'ibuted in 
tlieory to every bisliop, was Anally reserved for him of Home alone, a (^onge 
already manifest luiaer Leo the Great, but not completely brought about 
until tile time of Gr^oi^r VH. The bishop of Homo had possessed since the 
days of the Roman Eminve valuable property in the capital and throughout 
Itiuy. I'le had oven acquired some across the Alps, for example, in tiie prov- 
ince of Arles, where he charged the bishop of that oity with administering 
it. Besides this lie ocoupiecl in Rome its^f, that is to say in the moat £ 
mous oil^ in the world, that great estate wliioh had been assigned to tiie 
bishops % the municipal reginio in tlio last days of tlio empire. 

St. Loo (440-46p gave much prestige to Ids oAice by the giuat rdle he 
played in publio afmirs and his successful iuteroession with Attiln. He 
obtained from Vnlentininn III a decree in which the emperor invited <>the 
entire ohuroh to recognise its head in order that poaoe might forever be pie- 
served*' I and at the same period we see him restoring a GaUioan bi^op to 
the see from whioli he liad been driven, and tiunsferring the metropolitan 
seat from Arles to Vienne. 

Under the Ostrogoths the drarob of Rome, treated dsewhere with leniency, 
oould malce no progress. But when their power liad fallon (658) and Rome 
came onoe more under the authoi'ity of the emperor of Constantinople, tiie 

f iroat distance of her new master opened up a brighter future. The Lombard 
nvasion biought into the oliurch’s torrito^ a large number of refugees, and 
the Roman population recovered some of its old energy in tlie double hatred 
for barbarians and Arlans. As for the oxaroh whom the eastern emperor 
had charged with tlie government of his Italian iirovinoes and invested witli 
direct authority over the dukes and miUtory counts of Naples, Rome, Genoa, 
etc., this ofAolal could scarcely make his nutiiority felt in tlie western half of 
Italy, relegated as ho was to Havenna, and separated from Home by the 
Lombard dominion which included Spoloto. 

It was at this juncture favourable, though dangerous in some respeoiSf 
that Gregory 1 smpoaxed (690-004). Desoendod from the noble Anioia 
family, Gregory a^d to distinction of birtli every advantage of body and 
mind. Wmle under thirty he was prefect of Home, but at tiie end of sev- 
eral inontlia Im abaudonod honours and tiioughts of worldly things, and sought 
the retirement of the cloister. But his reputation did not permit him tiie 
obsonrity he desired. Sent to Constantinople about 570 as seoretavy and 
later as apoorisiary (a sort of grand almoner) by Pope Polagius II, he ren- 
dered valuable sorvioo to the holy see in its relations with tiie empire and in 
its struggles with the LomWds. In 690 the olorgy, the senate, and the 
people raised him with one voice to tiio supreme pontiAoate, os successor to 
PdagiuB j but as all elections had to be oonArmed by the emperor at Con- 
stantinople, Gregory wrote in sup^oation that Ills might not be sanc- 
tioned. The letter 'was intercepted, and Maurice's orders of ratlAontioh 
soon arrived, Gregory hid j ho was dlBCOvered M\d brought back to Rome. 
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Fopo in spite of liimself, ho used all his talent and powoi* to fortify the 
papaoy,* propagate Ohriationity, and improve the cliscijiline and orgauisation 
of tlie oliuroli. Altliough he pleaded that tlio episoopooy, and ospooially his 
owD) “was tho offioo of a ^ephord of sonls and not of a temporal prince/’ 
he did not neglect Uio temiioial power of tho holy eoe. It happened, sinoo 
the emperor was so little in touch 'witli Italian affairs, that the soldiers 
charged with defen^ng Rome against the Lombards had rooeived no pay. 
Gregory paid them, took upon iiimself the work of defonoe, and armed 
the elevios. When Agilulf, whose aggression Iiad provoked those prepaia* 
tioiis, was compelled to withdraw, Gregory treated with him in the name of 
Rome, in spito of protests from the exoroh. 

Feeling thus strengthened in Ids p(^tion, ho undertook to propagate 
Olnistianity and orthodoxy both within and without tlie Umits of the 
anoient Roman Empire. Within its boundaries there wore still some jmgous 
in Sioilyt Sardinia, evon at Terraolua (Tarraolna) at the very gates of H^me, 
and doubtless also in some parts of Gaul, since tiiore exists a dooroe of Chil- 
debert’s dated 654, witli tlio title ^or the AloUtion of the R&niainder tf 
Idolatry, There were Ariaiis very close to Rome, tho Lombards. By the 
intervention of Qnoon Theudolinda, Gregory sucooeded in having the heir 
to the Lombard throne, Adalwnld, raised in Catholloism. Since 687 tlie 
Viaigotlis in Spain under Reoared hod been converted. 

As for Great Britain, it was still enUrely pagan, and Gregory sent thither 
the monk Augustine and forty Roman missionaries They landed on 

the island of Thonet, and going from there sought Ktholbort, king of Kent, 
who permitted idiom to preaoTi tlieir doctrines at Canterbury. F*rom this 
point Christianity spread rapidly towards tho north and wost, until by 627 
it was firmly established in Northumberland. St. Augustine, oi'ohbishop of 
Conterhu^, had been named priinato of England by Gregory tho Great, witli 
whom ho kept up a constant oorrospondeuco that is still in oxistonoo. 

Ireland, “ tlio islo of saints,” liacl already been ooiivertod, and now monks 
wei'e leaying it to win ovor tho l»irbarlans. At tiiis poriotl St. Ooluoihaii, 
the monk who donounood BrnuohUd’s oiiineB with sucli boldness, sot out to 
preach tho Gospel to tlie mountamoers of Helvetia, and founded in tiioir 
midst abbeys surrounded by fertile delds. After liim St. Rupert travelled 
far into Bavaria and establisliod tho diocoBo of Balsburg, 

Thus Gliiistiamty spread its spirit of prosolytism, and St. Gregory fos- 
tered it greatly by the mild preoepts he inouloatod in his missionaries, and 
tho skill with whioU ho fooilitated the transition from pagan to Oatliolic. 
He wrote to St. Augustine : "Yon must take care not bo destroy tho pagans’ 
tomploB, hut only their idols ; use holy water in washing out the odifioo, build 
altars and deposit relics in thoui. If their kemplos aro well l}uiltj so inuoh 
the bettor; for it is important that theso samo onos pass from the cult of 
demons to that of the true God. When tho nation sees its ancient places 
of worship remain, it will bo more disposed to visit them through habit and to 
worship tho true God.” 

At home Gregory laboured with buocqbb to co-ordinate tho powers of tho 
ohurohj in making rooognised above overything tliat of tho holy see. We 
find him bestowing tho title of vicar of the Gauls upon the bishop of Arles, 

P Tho ofDco to wliloh Orogoi'y I woa nuddonly olovotod in tho yonr figO Inoludod imdor it tlio 
throo Ibllovrinff dUtinot dlenltloB. rirot, it Inoludod tho actual oidHoonal ohorgo of tho oity of 
Romo. Secondly, 11 inolnaed tho motropolitau or orohiopiNopal euporintoiidonao of tho Roman 
torrltow, with jurlsdlotlon ovd' tho eovoa BUlIVaBnu Mshopn, aftorwarda oallod oardinal blahone ; 
tlio blatiQpc ot ORtin, Povtue, Silva Candida, Sablua, Pnonoeto, TurouIuiu, and AlWunm. Thlnlly, 
It Inoludod tho patriarchal ovoinlght of tho subm'han provinoos,*] 
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to oorroBpoud witli AugiiHlliio nrolibishop of Coiitorbury, \vitli tlie archbiobop 
of Seville for Spain, and Mm of Thessalouioa for Greece i and finally Bend- 
ing seorei* legatos to Ooustantinopla. In Ms pastoral which lie wrote on the 
oooBBion of his oleotioiii and which booaine a generol regulation tliroughout 
tlie Wost» he prescribed the bishops iheir duti^ aooording to the decision of 
several councils. To bind tlie hierarchy togetlier he Bought to preveut the 
encroachments of cue bishop uiDon aiiotlier. ** I have given you Britain to 
direct spiritually/* he wrote to the ambitious Augustine, **aud not Gaul.*’ 
He favoured the monastones, looked wii^ vigBance after distuptine, and 
reformed oliurch singing, substituting for tlio Ambrosian chant, **whi^,’* 
aooording to a contemporary, ** was the distant sound of a (harlot rolling 
over the stones,” that Gi'egorian chant wMoh bears Ms own naine.<l 

The dai'kest stain on ime niuno of Gh'egory is his oni^ and unohristian 
triumph in tlie fall of tlio emperor Maurice — his hose and adulatory praise 
of Fhooas, the most odious and sanguinary tyraait who liad over seized the 
throne of GonstanUnoplc. It is tlie worst homage to religion to vindicate or 
even to excuse the oumes of religious inenj and the apologetic palliation, 
or even the extenuation of their misdeeds rarely suoooecM in I’emoving, often 
strengthens, the unfavouiahle impresaiozi. The conduct of the Bmperor SiautioQ 
to Gregory hod nothing of that vigour or generosity whioli had oommended him 
to his Eastern aubjeota, while the avarice which had estranged their affections 
contributed manuestly towards the abandonment of Italy to the Lombard 
invader. Gregory owra not his elevation to Maurloa The cold consent of the 
Byzantine Emperor hod ratided his election, and from that time the emperor 
had treated him with neglect and contempt. On one occasion Maurice had 
called him in plain terme a fool for allowing himself to he u^sed upon by the 
craft of the Lombard Aiiulf. ” A fool indeed I am,” replied dmgory, " to suffer, 
as I do, among tiia swords of the Lombards.” Throaghout his reign Maurice 
had impotent^ resented the enforced iuterferenoe of Gregory in temporal 
aflUra. He hod thwarted and repudiated his negotiations, Iw which Borne Was 
saved. He had connived at tlie usurpation of title of Xfniversal Bishop by 
the patriarch of Ooustantinopla 

Gregory waa spared the pain and sliatne of witnessing the utter falseliood 
of his pious vaiioinations ns to the gloHous and holy reign of Fhooas* In 
the seooud year of the tyrant’s reign he closed the thirteen important years 
of his pouuficato. Tlie ungrntofiu Boinans paid but tardy honours to his 
memory. His death (Moinh 10th, 604) was followed by a famine, wMoU the 
starving multitude attributed to Ms wasteful dilapidation of the patrimony 
of tlie church — that paii'iuiony whidi had been so oore^lly administe^ 
and so religiously devoted to tWr use. Nothing con Mve a baser notion 
of their degradation than tlieir aotions. They proceeded to wreak their 
vengooiioo on tlio library of Gregory, and were only deterred from their bar- 
barous ravages by the interposition of Feter tlie faithful archdeacon. Peter 
had boon interlocutor of Gregory in the wild legends contained in the 
J)ial0ffue9,^ The orclidencou now assured the populace of Borne that ha had 
often seen the Hedy Ghost in the vieiblo shape of a dove hoveriiipf over die 
head of Gregory as ho wrote. Grog^iy’s suooessor therefore hesitated^ and 
demanded tiiai Peter should ooiifirm iiis pious fiction or fancy by on oath. 
Ho nsoeiided the pulpit, but before ho had concluded liis solemn oath he fell 
dead, Tliat wldoh to a hostile audience might have been a manifest judg- 
ment against perjuiy, was received os a divine testimony to his truth. The 
Homan ohuroh has constantly porinitted Gregory to be represented witli the 
Holy Ghost, as a dove, floating over his head. 
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The hiatoriaii of Gluistioiiity is ari'osted by oorbain charaobers and oertaiii 
epoohS) which sbond as landmarks between the close of one age of religion 
and the commeiioemeut of onobliov. Suoh a oharaotor is Gi’egory the Great ; 
suoli an epoch his ponUfioabOi tlie iormiiiation of tlie sixbli ceiitiii'y. Gregory, 
not fi'omliis station alone, but by tlie aeknowlodgmont of the admiring world, 
Avas intelleotnally, as well as spiritually, tiio groat model of his age. He was 
prodoiont in all the arts and Holeiioes onltiviilod at that time ; tiio vast vol- 
umes of his writings show his iude&,tigable powers ; their popularity and 
their authority, his abUity to olotho tlrose thoughts and those reasouings in 
language whiolr would awaken and command the general mind. 

liis epoch was that of the dmvl Cliristinnisatlon of tho world, not in out- 
ward worship alone, not in its establishment os tlie imperial rolimoii, the rise 
of tlie church upon the ruin of the temple, and tlie reoognition of tiio liiorarohy 
AS an indispensable rank in the social system, but in its full possession of the 
whole mind of man, in letters, arts as far as arts were oultivatoa,liabits, usages, 
modes of thought, and in popular auperatition. 

Not only was heathenism, but, oxcopting in tho laws and iminioipal 
institutions, Romauity itself absolutely extinct. The reign of Tlioodorio 
had boon an attempt to fuse together Homan, Toutonio, and Christian usages. 
Oassiodorus, though half a momc, aspired to be a Roman Btatesman, Doethius 
to be a heathen philosopher. Tho iniluanoe of the Roman soliools of rheto- 
rio is betrayed oven in tho writers of Gaul, sneh as Sidoniiis ApolUnaris •, 
thero is an attempt to preserve some lingering oadonoe of Roman poetry in the 
Ghristian versifiers of that agQ, At the close of the sixth oontury all this 
has expired j doolosiastioal Latin is tlio only language of letters, or ratlier 
letters themselves aro become purely ooolosiostloal. The fable of C^'ogory^s 
destruction of the Palatine library is now rojootod as injurious to his lame ; 
but probably tlie P’alatine library, if it existed, would have boon so utteidy 
nojgleoted tliat Gregory would hoi'dly liavo oondescoiidod to fear its influence. 
His aversion to such studios is not that of dread or hatred, but uf religious 
contempt ; profane letters are a disgrace to a Christian bisliop ; the truly 
religious spirit would loathe Uioin of itself. 

What, tJien, was tills Cliristianity by whioh Gregory ruled tlie world ? 
Not merely the speculative and dogniaiio tlioology, but tlio populoi', vital, 
active Chnstiaiiity, which was worldng in the licart of man ; the dominant 
motive of bis aotions, os far ns they woi^e ofloeied by religion $ tho prinoipal 
element of his hopes and foars os regards the invisible world and that future 
life which had now become part of his oonsolous boliof. 


Ohbistiah Mythology 

The history of Christianity cannot be understood without pausing at 
stated periods to survey tlio progress and dovolopmoiit of tliis Christian 
mythology, which, gradually growing up and springing as it did froin natu- 
ral and universal instincts, took a more perfect ami systomatlo form, and at 
length, at the lieight of the Middle i^os, was as muoli a part of I^atin Oliris- 
tianity as the primal truths of the (Tospol. 'L'liis growth, whioh luid long 
before begun, had renolied a kind of odolesoonoe in tlio ago of (Irogory, to 
expand into full maturity during sucoooding agos. Already tho orocus of 
the ohurcii formed but a sraoll portion of Olmstiuu beliof. The highest and 
most speculative questions of theology, ospooinlly in Alexandria and Ooii- 
stautiuople, had become watchwords of strife and faction, had stirrod the 
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pasaioBB of the lo\/est ordeps i tlio two imtuisB, or the single or dcrable Tvill 
in Christ} had agitated the workshop of the artisan and the seats in the oir- 
ons. ^ Ohvist assumed ffradually more and more of the awfulnessi tlie imma- ' 
terialitv, tlie inoomprehensiblenesa, of tlio Deity, and men sought out beings 
more alcin to themselves, moro open, it might seem, to human sympathies. 
Believers delighted in those oeremoniala to which they might have recourse 
with less timidity ; the slirlnes and the relics of martyrs might deign to receive 
the homage of those who were too pro&ne to ti'ead ihe holier ground. Already 
the worship of these lower ol^ects of homage begins to intercept that to the 
higher j tlie popular mind Is filing with images eltlicr not suggested at all, or 
suggested but very dimly by tlie aaored wntiiigs ; legends oi saints are sup- 
planting, or rivalliiig at least, in their general respeot and attention, the narra- 
tives 01 the Bible, 

Of all tiiese fonns of worship, tlie most oaptivatiug, and oapinvating to the 
most amiablo weaknesses of tlio human mind, was tlie devotion to tlio Virgin 
Miiry* The worship of tlie Virgin hod first nrisen in the East; and tiiis 
wormiip, ah'oady more tlian initiate, contributed, no ddiibt, to the passionate 
vlolenoe wiUi whicli the Nestoriau couU'oversy Nm agitated, while that eon- 
ti^ovorsy, with its favourable issue to those who might seem most zealous for 
the Virgiu's glory, gave a fitrong impuke to the worslup. The denial of Ihe 
title tho mother cl God,’* by Nestorius, was tliat wMon sounded most offen- 
sive to ilio general oar j it was Uio int^gible odious point in his heresy. 
TJie worship of the Virgin now appears in the Bast as on integral part of 
Oliristiaiiity. Among Justinian’s splendid edifices arose many olmrohes 
dedicated to the mother of God. The feast of tlie Annunciation is already 
celebrated under Justin and Justinian. Heroolius has images of the Virgin 
on his moats when he soils to Oonstairtinople to overthrow Phooos. Beroro 
tlie end of tho century tlie Virgin is beoomo the tutelar deity of Constanti- 
upplo, which is saved by her intercession from the Saroocus. 


WOB0HIP OF THE YIROIK 

In the time of Gregory the worship of the Virgin had not assumed that rank. 
in Latin Gliristianity to which it rose in later oeuturioB, tliough that seoond 
great impulse towards this worship, the unbounded admiration of vbginity, 
had full possessiou of his mouostio mind. With Gregory oelibaoy woe the 
perfection of human nature; he looked mtli abhorrence on tlie oontomina- 
tion of Uio lioly sacerdotal choraotor, oven in its lowest degree, by fuiy sexual 
oonnectioii. Bubdonoon, after a oortaiu period, was to be admitted with- 
out a vow of chastity ; no inamed aubdeaoon to be promoted to a higher 
rank. In one cf his expositions he sadly relates the iidl of ono of his aunts, 
a oonseoi'atod virgin j slie lind been guilty of the shi of marriage. Of oil his 
griovonoes agfdnet Urn exarch of Kavenua, none Bcems more worthy of .com- 
plaint tlinn uiat he hod encouraged certain nuns to throw off their reliEpouB 
habits and to marry. Gregory does not seem to have waged this war against 
natuiu, however his sentiments were congenial with those of his a^, mth his 
wonted success-' His letters ore full of appeals to sovereigns and to bishops 
to repress the incontinence of tlio clergy: even monasteries, were not abso- 
lutely sofo. 

1 TIw n1)Biml story about Gi’ogory'a Hsli-pouds payed irltli tl>e skulls of dio drowned infonta 
of tho Boiuan olergy, Is only inemoiablo as an luatenoe of wliat miters of blstoiy will wliere, 
and porsuado tliomaeives dwy beliovo, when It suits party iutoroste. Sut by wliom, or when, was 
16 invented P It Is luucli older than liielUformatlon, 
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ANGBLS AND DDVIDS 

It was not Mound. tlia inonoBlGi’y alone, tlie oenlre of this preternatural 
agency) that tbo ordinary providonoe of God gave place to n porpetiml inter* 
position of miraculous power. 12vm‘y Christian was onviroiied with a world 
of invisible beings, who were oonstantly putting off tlieir spiritual nature and 
forms, uttering tones, distiUmg odours, apprelmnBiblo by tire soul of 
man, or tohing absolute and conscious possession of his inward being. A 
^Btanotion was drawn between the pure, spiritual, illimitable, incomprehen- 
sible nature of tlio Godliead, and me thin and subtile but bodily forms of 
angds and aroliaiigels. These were i>erooplible to the human souses, wore 
the human form, spoke witli liuinau language j tlioir substanoo was the tliin 
air, the impalpable lire ; it resembled tne souls of men, but yet, whenever 
they plea^i it was visible, performed tlie fiinotions of life, oommunioatod 
not with the mind and soul only but with ilxo oye and oar of man. 

The hearing and the sight of religious terror woro far more quiok and 
sensitive. The angelio visitations woro but rare and occasional { tho more 
active demons wore over on tlio watch, seizing and making every oppor- 
tunity of beguiling tliolr easy vioUms. They were everywhere present, ami 
ovorywhere betraying tlioir presence. They ventured into tho holiest places ; 
they were hardly awed by tlio most devout saints \ hut, at tho same time 
there was no being too humble, to whoso seduction th^ would not oondo- 
scend— notliing in ordinary life so trivial and iusignilioant hut that they 
would stoop to employ it for their evil purposes. ^J?hoy were without the 
man, terrifying him with mysterious sounds and unoooouutablo sights. They 
were within him, compelling all hia faculties to do their bidding, auotiier in- 
dwelling will besides his own, compelling his reluotnnt soul to perform their 
service, hlvory passion, every vice, imef its ospeoiol demon } lust, imi>iety, 
blasphemy, vainglory, pride were not the man liimBolf, but a foreign power 
working witliin liim. Tho slightest act, soinelimos no act at all, sur- 
rendered the soul to the ■ iiTesistiblo iudwollliig agent. In Gregory's 
JDialoffuea^ a woman oats n lettuce without making uie sign of tlio cross ; she 
is posBOSBod by a devil, who hod boon swallowed in tho unexoroisod lettuce. 
Another woman is possessed for admitUug hor husband's embraoes tho night 
before tho dedication of an oratory. 


MABTYBa AND BlfiDIOS 

Happily there existed, and existed ahnost at tho command of tho olorgy, 
a counterworking power to tliis fabd diaboUo influonoe, in tlio porpetual 
presence of the soluts, more ospooially in hollowed places, and about tlieir 
own relics. Those relics wore the troasuro with which tho olorgy, above all 
tho bishops of Homo, who possessed tlioso of St. Peter mid St, Paul with 
countless others, ruled tho mind ; for by those tiioy oontrollod and kept in 
awe, tliey repaired tlie ovils wrought by this whole world of evil spirits. 
Happy were the oliurohea, monasterioa, whoso foundations woi*o hollowed and 
secured by these sacred talismans. To doubt tlioir presonco in those dedi- 
cated shiinos, in the soenoa of their martyrdom, obstinately to require the 
satisfaction of the sonsos ns to their pr<ffionoo, was an iinpLous wont of faitli j 
belief, in proportion to the doubtfulness of Uio miracle, was tlio more meri- 
torious. Kings and queens bowed in awe before tlio possessors and dispensers 
of these wonder-working treasures. 
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Helios liad now attained a self-defensive power ; profane hands which 
touched them withered j and men who endeavoured to remove t h^^n ^ore 
struck dead. Such was the declaration of Gregory himself, to one who had 
petitioned for the head or some part of idio body of St. Fa^. It was on awful 
thing even to approach to worahip them, hlen wlm luiid merely touched the 
bones of St. Fetor, St. Paul, oiid St. Lawrence, though wi^ the pious design 
of ohanging their position or placing the scattered bones togetliei*, had fallen 
dead, in one case to the number of ten. The utmost that ihe church of 
Rome could bestow would be a cloth which liad been permitted to touoli 
tliem ; and even suoh oloths hod been known to bleed. If, indeed, the chains 
of St. Paul would jield any of their prooious iron to the file, whloh they often 
refused to do, tins, he writes, he would tTausmit to the empress 3 and he 
oonsolos her for the smallness of the gift by the miraoulous poorer whicli it 
will inherentW possess. 

Gregory doled out auoli gifts with pious poi'simony. A uoil wliioh con- 
taiuecl ^e minutest filings irom tiie onains of St. Peter ^vnB an inestimable 
present to a patrician, or an ex-consul, or a barbainc Icing. Sometimes ^ey 
were inserted in a small cross 1 in one instance with fragments of the giid- 
iron on which St. Lawrence was roasted. One o! the golden niuis 01 the 
chains of St. Peter had tempted the avaiioe of a profane, no doubt a heathen 
or Arian, Lombard j he to& out his knife to sever it off ; the awe-struck 
knife sprang up and out his saorilogious tiiroat. The Lombard king 
Autliari and hia attendants were witnesses of the miraole, and stood in 
terror, not daring to lift the fearful nail from the ground, A Catholio was 
fortunately found, by whom tlie nail permitted itself to be toiiohed ; and this 
peerless gift, so avouched, Gregory sends to a distinguished oivU offioer, 


BANorrev OK olebov 

That sanctity whloli.tlius dwelt in the relios of the saints, was naturally 
gathered, 08 far as possible, around their own persons by the clergy, hollowed 
ns th^ were and set apart by theii* ordination from the common race of miui $ 
and if thohiorai'ohy had only wielded tills power for solf-protsotion, if they 
had but arrayed tliemselves in this defensive awe gainst the insults and 
cruelties of barbarinns, such as the Lombards ate aesotibed, it would be 
stem oensure wliich would condemn even manifest imposture. We might 
excuse the einbellishmeu^ oven tlic invention of the noble story of the bishop 
Sanotnlus, who offered his life for that of a captive deaoon, before whom the 
Lombard executioner, whon ho lifted up his sword to behead him, felt his 
arm stiffen, mid could not move it till he had solemnly sworn never to raise 
Uiat sword against the life of a Cliristiou. But this oonservativo respect for 
the sanotity of their order darkens too frequently into pride and inhumanity 3 
tile awful inviolability of their persons becomes a jealous resentment agaiust 
oven nnintentionol irreverenoo. A deinonioo aocused the holy ^hop 
Fortunatus of refusing him the rights of hospitality; a poor peasant 
reoeives the possossod into liis house, and is punished for tins inferential 
disrespect to the bishop by seeing his child cast into tlie jlre and burned 
before his eyes. A poor follow with a monkey and cymbals is struck dead 
for unintentionally interrupting a bishop Boniface in prayer. 

The saored oclifioos, tlio ohurclies, espeoially, approachable to all, wore yet 
approachable not without profound awoj In them met everything which 
could deepen that awe; witliiu wore tlie r^os of the tutelar saint, the 
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mystenoa, and the pioeeuoe o£ the nedeeinei’, of God himself $ beneath ^veIe 
the remains of the faithful dead. 

Burial in oliurohea bad now begun; it was n 8i>ooial privilege. Gregory 
dwells on the advantage of being thus oonstaiitly suggested to the pray, 
ers of friends and relauves for the rox)ose of tlie soul. But that which was 
ft blessing to the lioly was but more perilous to the uimbsolved and the 
wiokecl. The saored soil refused to receive iliom; the martyrs appeared 
and cojnmaiidod the fetid corpses to ho oast out of their preoinots. They 
woro seized by devils, who did not fear to oiu'ry off thou* own even from 
those holy places. But oblations wero still effeotive after death. Tho oou- 
seoi'ated host has begun to possess in itself wonder-working powers. A child 
is oast fortli from hia grave, and is only perauadod to reat lu quiet by a piece 
of ^le oonseorated bread being placed upon his breast. Two noble women, 
who had been oxcominunicated lor inking soandal, were nevertheless buried 
in tho ohurohj but every time the mass was offered, their spirits wore seen 
to rise from their tombs and glide out of the olmroh. It was only after an 
oblation had boon ^4mmolated’* for thmn tiiat they slept in poaoe. 


STATJa AS'SISIt DBATH 

The mystery of the state after death began to oeaso to be a mystery. TIis 
subtile and invisible soul gradually matermsed itself to tlie keen sight of 
the devout. A hermit demarod that ho had seen Thoodorio, the OstrogoUiio 
king, At tho instant of deatli, witli loose garments and sandals, led between 
Synimaohxia the patrician and John the pope, and plunged into tho burning 
orator of Liparl. Benodlot, while wakh^, Imheld a bright and dazeling liffh^ 
In which he distluotly ftaw Uie soul of (^rmanus, bishop of Oapua> ascend to 
heaven in an orb of ai'e, home by angels. 

Hell was by no means the uiexorablo dwelling whioh restored not its 
iuhabitants. Mon wore transported ihitlior for a sliort time, and returned to 
reveal its eeorets to the shuddering world. Gregory's fourth book is entirely 
filled witli legends of departing and of departed spirits, several of whioh 
revisit tho light of day. On the locality of lioll Gregory is modest, and 
deolinoa to make any peremptory dcoi^n. On purgatory, too, ho is dubious, 
though Ilia lliud oonolusion appeal's to be tlmt tliere is a purgatorial fire which 
may purify tho soul fi'otn very slight atus. Some oenturioa must elapse before 
those awful I'ealins have formed Uiomselvos into that dreary and regular 
topography wliioh Daiito partly oreated out of his own sublime imagination, 
partN oombhied from all tlie accumulated legonds. 

Tiie most slngnlar of these onrlior journeys into the future world ai'o tlio 
adventures of a certain Stephen, the fimt part of whleb Gregory dedares ho 
had heard more tlmn onoe from his own moutli, and whioh ho relates, appar- 
ently intending to be implicitly believed. Steplien had to all appoarauoo died 
in Gonstautinople, but, as the embalmer could not bo found, ho was loft un- 
buried tho whole night, During tlmt time lie wont down into hoU, where ho 
saw many tilings which ho had not boforo believed. But when ho came 
befoi*© the Judge, llio Judge said, *•! did not send for this man, but for 
Stephen tho smith,” Gregory’s friend Stephen was too happy to got baok, 
and on his return found his neighbour Stophou the smith clond. But Stoiihoii 
learned not wisdom from his escape, lie died of the ifiaguo in Homo, 
and witli him appeared to die a soldier, who returned to reveal more of these 
fearful secrets ot tlie other world, and tho fate of Stephan. Tho soldier 
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S ossecl a bricIgO) benoatli it liowdd a riveis from which rose vapours, darki 
ismal, and noisome. Beyond the bridge (Uio imagination could but go 
back to tlio old Elysian fields) spread beautiful, flowery, and fragrant 
meadows, peox^led by spiiits clothed in white. In theso were many man- 
sions, vast and full of light. Above all rose a palace of golden bricks ; to 
whom it belonged ho could not read. On the bridge lie recognised Stepben, 
whose foot slipxied as ho ondeavourod to pass. His lower limbs were imme- 
diately soissod oy frightful forms, wlio strove to drug him to Ibe fetid dwell- 
ings below. But white and boautiful beings caught his arms, and there was 
a long struggle. The soldier did not see the issue of the oonfliot. 

Such wore among tire storioa avouched by tlie higliest eocleslostioal 
auUiority, and commended it might seem by the iminqniriiig faith of the 
ruling intolloot of his age — siioh among tlio first elements of tliat universal 
popular religion whioli was the Christianity of ages. This religion gradually 
moulded togetliov oU which arose out of the natural matiuetB of man, tlie 
undying reminisoonoes of all tlie older I'eligiona, tlie Jewish, tlio pagan, and 
the Teutonio, with the few and indistinct gUinpses of tlie invisible world 
and tlio future state of being in the New Testament, into ii vast system, 
more sublime peiiia])s for its iudefluiteneas, whioh, being neoessary in tliat 
condition of maukmd, could not but grow up out of tlie kindled imagina- 
tion and religious foitli of Christendom. And such religion the historian 
who should presume to oondomn os a vast phin of fraud, or a philosopher who 
sliould venture to disdain as a fabric of folly only deserving to be forgotten) 
would bo equally unjust, equally blind to its real uses, assuredly ignorant 
of its importance ana its signlfloaiice in the liistoiy of man. For on this, 
tlio popular Christianity, turns the wliole history of man for centuries. 

It IS at once the cause and the oonsoquenoe of the sacerdotal domin- 
ion over maukind j the groundwork of autliority at which the world 
trembled } which founded and overtlirow kingdoms, bound together or set 
in antagonistio array nations, olosaea, ranks, omors of society. Of this, the 
parent, when the time arrived, of poetry, of art, tlie Oluistiaii historian must 
watch the growth and mark tiie gi^atioiis by whioh it gathered into itself 
the whole activity of the human mind, and quickened tiiat activity till at 
lougtli the mind outgrow that whioh had been so long almost its sole oooupa- 
tion. It endured till faith, with tlio sohoolmon, led into tlie fathomless depths 
of metaphysics, began to asxiiro after higher irutlis ; witli the reformers, 
attempting to refliio religion to its primary spiritual simplicity, gradually 
dropped, or left bub to tlie humblest and most ignorant, at least to the more 
imaginative and less practical part of mankind, this even yet proliflo legen- 
dary Christianity, whioli had been the aooessory and supplementary Bible, the 
authoritative and uoooptod, though often unwritten, (lospel of oouturies.^ 


GllKOOUY’S BU0OEB80B8 

Gregory loft the papal ohoir far more seeurely settled on tlie lofty emi- 
noiioe whore it liod been placed tlian it was wlien lie ascended But 
Sabinian, wlio sucooodod him, expressed little gratitude for the service he 
had thus XDorCormod; indignant at fluding Uio treasury exhausted of its 
gold, he accused him of having ruined tlio soo by his liberality j and would 
have proceeded, but for the inouooeH of botli tho clergy imd the people, nuh- 
UoW to burn liis writings. He did not live long after this attempt; and his 
sudden death was asoubed to a blow on the Lead inflicted by the angry 
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shade of the departed aaint. A truer cause, however, may bo found, poi'- 
haps, in the fact that he hod made himself luvtod by the Dopnlaoe, by with- 
drawing the aooustomed alma, that ho might heal, as he x^retendod, the 
injuries inflicted by the libcreiity of Gregory 5 a mode of proooeding so 
little relished by his flock, Uiat, wliatever share tliey might have in his 
deatli, they conveyed his breathless body with contempt out of the city. 

It "was during the poutifloato of Boniface III, who resided as Gregory’s 
legate at the court of Constantinople, and owed his elevation to the empoi'or, 
that the Roman pontiff was first mgnifled with tho miioli-dispiited title of 
universal bishop. Yor this honour Bonifooe was indebtod to tlio enmity exist- 
ing between Fnooos and the patriaioh of his imperial city. Ho lived to enjoy 
his triumph only a few montlis i and several of liis suooossors seem to have 
oontentod ihamselves witli tlie duties of tlieir station, without entering into 
direct oolllsion with any rival in autlioriby. It is, however, a eingulat 
oiroumstauCe, tiiat to the attempts of Boniface IV, who obtained tho papal 
dignity immediately after the pontiff just named, to bring back the sepa- 
ratists from Rome to licr eoiiununion, a resiatanoo was made bv tho oolebratod 
Iriali apostle Columbauus, breaUiing much of tlio freedom ana iutolligenoe of 
later days. 

Houorius, who sucoeodod to the papacy after tlie two unimportant 
pontificates of Deusdedit (Deodatus or Aaoodatus I) and Bonifiioo Y, made 
a vain attempt to infiuence the Lombards to restore tlioir king, Adalwidd 
(Adalvcddus), whom they had deposed os a madman, and eleoteuinhisplaoo 
an Arlan named Ariwald (Ariovfddus). But tlie most oonsplouous oiroum- 
stauoe in his career was hia agreement with Sergius, the patiiaroh of 
Constantinople, in establishing tlie oolehrated odiot by whloh it 
intended to put an end to the mouothelito controversy,^ and render tlie 
renewal of it a crime against tire laws of the empire. Yot lionorius, in 
the Sixth (^nered Oouncil, ^vas solemnly anathematised, and clussod witli 
the known and most violent supporters 01 tlio monotlielite heresy. 

The death of this pontiff wos followed by tho pillage of the palaoo of tlie 
Latersn — an outrage wliiohhad its origin with tho oiiuieror, and was 00m- 
mitted by his own olfleere. Severinus was then plaooa in the papal chair, 
but his pontificate was not marked by any important event. The same 
obaervatlon applies to those of his suooeBsors, John lY and Theodore. 
Theodore was eucoeeded by Martin I, tlio earliest act of ivhose poutifioato 
was tlie oolling of a oouncil to condemn the principlos of tlio monotlio- 
Utes, and the late nets of the emperors. The assembly hold its first sos- 
uou Ootober 6th, 049 j in the fiftli and lost, whloh was hold on the 81 st of 
October, twenty articles were drawn up against the heresy in question, and 
its authors, Theodorus, Gyrus, Sergius, ryrrlius, and Paul, together with 
all such as sliould ombraao their opinions, were formally auathomatisod. 

The Roman pontiff was by this proceeding brought into immediate 
collision with the emperor ; and tho power of the greatest potentate of tlio 
ohuroh was tlius measured with tliat of tlio highest in the state. In tills 
respect the issue of the eontroyorsy deserves partiovdar nolo. Martin was a 
zealous and active oliurchman, learned and oonsoientious, strongly impressed 
with a Bonso of the iiiiportaiico of unity, and disposed to exercise tho 
authority he possessed to the utmost in its favour. No sooner had 
tlio oouncil given its deoision, thou he dospateliod letters to all orders of tho 
clergy, acquainting them with tlio event and with tlio acts it had passed, 

[} Monethellam or ono-iicss o( will Is tho ouposito of '* dyotliolism ** or dimllty of will, os 
dlatlngQlihliigtbodWlne and tho human Mpooiao! Christ. MonoUieU8mhMUtoori^aiaS0r6lu8.j 
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Bui) the information whioli the emperor CouBtans received of tlieao prooeod- 
filled him with the most violent indignation j and he at once resolved to 
punish tlie contempt with whioh hia edict, and tliat of his predeoesBoiy had 
been treated. He communicated hia 'wiahea to Galliopas, exarch of Italy, 
who soon after made tlie pontiff a prisoner and convoyed him to the islaiid 
of Naxos. Por three months ho woo hopt nearly oontmuaUy on hoard a shm, 
and carried from one plaoe to tlie other, without being ^owed even t& 
oommonest neoessaides of life. At Naxos he remained twelve months in 
captivity; and waa then talcen to Constantinople, being exposed, during liis 

S e tiiitlier, to a treatment whioh would have been oru^ to a condemned 
otor. On hia arrival, fresh indignities and barbarities awaited him. 
He was oast into a miserahle prison, in whioh he lay apparently forgotten 
for more tlian tliioe months, and when carried before the tiihimal oi justice was 
examined like a common criminal. The part he had taken in the late events, 
so far as they atiiotly pertained to religion, waa not oonsidered even by his 
fieioest opponents as involving a guilt sufficient to justify their severities. 
Pie was, tlierefore, arraigned as an enemy of the state. IVenty witnesses, 
of whom the greater port were soldiers, and who are said to have been 
bribed for tlie oooasioii, appeared as his acousers. 

This inookeiy of a trial being eonoluded, tlie pontiff was oarried to an 
open terrace, where, exposed at once to the gaze of the emperor and the pop- 
ulace, iJie base servants of the oourt insidted him in so ^css a manner 
tiiat even the inultibudo pitied hia fate. His outward manue having been 
torn off, the ofiiaora took him, and stripping off the best of his habits, left 
only hia tunlo remaining, wliii^ they next rent down on each aide, from top 
to bottom. An iron ooflar was then fastened round his neok, and he was lad 
from tdio palace through the midst of the city, chained to one of the koeparo 
of the prieont and preoeded by another bearing the sword with whioh he was 
to be executed. As they dragged him along, his lacerated feet atained the 
pavement with blood ; and he presented an appearance of humiliation and 
misery wliioh might well humble the spirits of we haughtiest ohurohmen of 
eitlier Rome or Constantinople. But IiIb sufferings did not terminate here, 
lustoad of being oxeouted he was sent into the Chersonesus where he lingered 
through four mouths of tlio severest hardship, then expired. He was suo- 
oeedeu as pope by Eugenius, indebted for his elevation to theinfluenoe of the 
imperial court and his too ready tolei*anoe of its reigning errors. Ha was 
oonseqiieutly regarded at Rome with e^ual suspioion and dislike. Vitalian, 
tlie successor of Eugenius, had tlie ment of being a strict disciplinarian, and 
of sending Theodore to England as ardhbishop of Canterbury. At his death, 
Adoodatus (Deodatus II) was elected. It was in the pontificate of his 
Buooossor Domnus that the church of Ravenna booame permanently incor- 
porated with tliat of Rome. 

Agatlio, tho next pope, was not less oonspiouous for the devoutness of his 
oharaoter ; and tlie story whioli is told of his curing by a kiss some leprous 
person whom ho aocidontally met, indicates not mei’ely tlie growing super- 
stition of the ago, but tho influenoo which tlie pontiff's piety hod made u^on 
the minds of the people. At his request it was that the emperor Constantine 
Fogoimtua assombleu tiio Sixth General Couiioil ; and it is somewhat singular 
to nnd tliat one of the main objeols whioh liis legates laboured at obtain- 
ing was a reduction of tho sum usually paid by Bie newly elected pontiff 
into the imperial treasury. For this indulgence, Agatlio willingly oonllrmed 
tho anoiontlaw, that no pope should bo ordained till liis deoflon had bMn 
formally rocognised and confirmed at Constantinople. The harmony whioh 
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thuB existed between tlie euiporor and Agatho was happily continued through 
the pontihoate of TjQo II, iu whose fayour the monai'oh clooreed that the now 
arclihlshop of Havoniia ahoukl I'oooive hie ordination at the hands of the 
pope. Ho possosHod euniciont intorost at tiio oouvt of the oinperor to obtain 
the iinporUuib privilege lor tho llotnan xiontilfs, of being coniirined in tlieir 
autliorftjT by tho esc(ii‘oh of Uavenno, instead of liaving to maho ilio long and 
difficult journey to Oonatantinople. 

The 'pontificate of John Y was as ummpoviant as it was short*, he>Yaa 
Buocoeded hy Gonon. Kext, Soigius ocoupled the papal chair to the be- 
ginning of the eighth oonturys but, at tlie oommenoemont of his pontifi- 
cate, lie saw lutnadf opposed hy two powerful rivals, and tho palace of tlie 

Latoran was for aomo time 
besieged with open force hy 
tlie mrtisans of tliose pre- 
tenders to tho papacy. The 
contest WAS coiitinued for 
a oonsidorable period. Ser- 
gius, though supported by 
imperial mfluenoo, hod to 
endure a seven years* exile 
before he oould poaseBs him- 
self of tho dignity; and on 
his refusal to recognise the 
oanous of tlio council in 
trullOi^ was assailed by Jus- 
tinian II with all tho weap- 
ons of imperial authority. 
Tlie oonfiiot was tlius re- 
newed, whioli had so long 
disturbed the peaoo of 
Christondom ; and another 
starting-point given, from 
wluoh tlio two groat oan- 
didates for universal and 
unlimited power wore to 
begin tlio rnoo. It is evi- 
dent tliat tho pontiff had 
not yot acquired strength 
sufficient to oppose liis rival 
with oortainty of suooess. 
At tho oounoil of Toledo, 
held 111 the yoiu’ 688, the orolibishop of tlmt city obtained a resolution iu 
favour of liis opinions, whioh not simply establisliod liis creed in opposition to 
that of tho pontiff, but was couolied in terms of hhugliiy dofinnoo and rebuke. 
The contest, tliorofore, was as yet unattended by iialpablo progiiostios of tho 
final triumph of the jiapaoy. 

-A which the ohuroli liad suffered from Idio oontinual motions 

OT liolf-harharian hordes wore many and severe, but they produced au equiv- 
alent advantage. Amid all the struggles to whioh ohurelnnon wore urged 
hy avnUition, they displayed, sa a body, some of tho nohlosfc instances of 
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oliaribyi of ctvro for Uie poor and distrossed) which the world had seen. 
Pressed by the frequent prospect of immediate ruin, they sinniltanoouBly 
noquii’od virtues of resignation and tiie slcill of politioinus. It was to 
them tlie people owed their preservation when threatened on the one side 
by foreign enemies, and on the other by tiro tyranny of their rulers ; and 
tUl tliey tliomeelves became oppieesora, TOpular liberty found its best oham- 
pions among the heads of the ohuroh. But when the progress of Ghiistianiiy 
itself is considered — that is, the veij interests for which the ohuroli, wlw 
all its attendant powers, was oalled mto existence — doubt and ^saatisfac- 
tion are almost tlia invariable result of tlie inquiry. In Rome, piety was 
shoolced by the open contests which repeatedly took place by oandidates for 
the papal dignity, and by the little less disgrooeful plots witii whieh the 
ooutendlng 3 MrtleB prepared for the onset. The province^ perpetucdly ap- 
pealed to on the subject of obedience to the supreme pontiff, saw tlieir own 
pastors at one time yielding with submissive complacanoo to his deorees, at 
another resisting them botli openly and in secret. 

Sei'giua was succeeded by John Yl (70lS, in whose poutiiioate Campania 
was invaded tlie Lombards, under Gisuli, duke of Benevento. His sue- 
oessor, Jolm Yil (706), is noted only for having been guilty of the weakness 
of mturning the canons of the council fn trvllo to me emperor Justinian, 
without a single alteration. In his poiitlfloato, moreovei*, the king of the Lom- 
bards restored the lands of whioli he had despoiled the ohuroh, and the deed 
whieh oontainod tlie grant was written in letters of gold. SisiniuB was the 
next pontiff } but ho died a £e%Y days after Me elocuon, and left the see to 
Oonstontino, a native of Syria, who retained it about seven years. He was 
summoned by Justinian to tlie capital of the Bast \ but the olbjeot wliioh the 
emperor had in view is unknown, and tlie only result of his journev seems to 
have been the restoration of Felix, the aorohbishop of Ravenna, to liis diooese 
and honours. That unfortunate prelate had mode on effort to recover the 
IndOTcndonoe possessed by tlie former bishops of his see; but, though aided 
by the warlike moatera of the district, his attempt failed *, and the emperor 
selling a body of troops fi'om Sicily, tlie walls of Ravenna wore booten down, 
and Felix, loaded wltli oliains, was carried a prisoner to Constantinoj^e. 
Tliero he had to endure the punishmeut inflioted on tlie basest oriminols. 
His eyes wore put out, and he was bauishod to the inliospitable shores of 
Fontus — a punishment, it is said, which ms regarded at Rome os the 
infliction of divine justice. 

Notwithstanding tlio want of positive evideuoe as to the express object 
of Constantine’s journey, it is usuidly believed to have boon ocoasionea by 
the emperor’s unceasing anxiety to secure the oo-operation of the Roman 
hierarohy in the ostablmliment of the late decrees. It is also argued, and 
with seeming reason, that his attendance on the imperial commands is a ;^oo£ 
of the still uimvoidahlo suhjeotion which tlie pontiffs had to endure j while 
his failing to oxmose the canons so objectionable to bis church affords a similar 
proof of his weakness and his fears. 

Gregory II, by whom he was suooeeded ^713), pursued a bolder line of 
oonduot*^ The port which ho took in opposition to Loo the Xsaurioii hoe been 
already stated; and his determined attack on the Lombards, who made 
thomsdlves masters of one of the Neapolitan fortreBses, iudioaM the spirit 
wliioh, in later times, placed Christian prelates at the head of mail-clad 
annles. Gregory was in all respects tlie nrm defender and zealous advocate 

Gibbon) oBiUa bim ot tho pepM uoneT0b^.>*] 
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of papid authority. At one moiuont engaged in open lioetilitios with the 
emperor, he was at another employed in direoiing the labours of misBionaries 
and founding monasteries. Germany, at his dirootion, was travorsed by the 
ardent and pious Boniface ; and in Italy tho rule of St. Boiiediot beoamo, 
under his patronage, tlio universal canon of monostlo institutions. 

The pontificate of Gregory II lasted sixteen years, and he -was suooeeded 
by a priest of the some name, whom the people elected by some sudden 
impulse, wliile engaged in tho obsequies of tlio former. Gregory III (781- 
741) earned Hie principles whicfii hod actuated his predeoossor to a far 
greater extent. Unable to withdraw tlie emperor Leo, either l)y persua- 
alou or threats^ from the vigorous perseouiion of iconoolasm^ ho proceeded to 
the daring measure of exoommimicating the sovereign, and Hieii made known 
to the odebratod Charles Martel his readiness to proclaim him consul of 
Borne, on condition Hiat ho would onablo him to support his separation from 
the dominion of the empire. Leo resented tlio conduct of the pontiff, by 
depriving him of part of his loveimos and rejecting his legates. But tho 
step whidi Gregory had taken led directly to tlio establishnieiit of Hie papacy 
on the basis of temporal power and grandour. A now oaroor, now motives 
to exertion, wera oponod to tho nolitloians of tho ohuroh j and it was no 
longer with rival prelates the bidiops of Boino wero to contend, but witli 
states and prinoes. Tho prizes for which they woro honoeforth to strive 
were to bo tributary crowns and sceptres— the triumphs tlioy wore to cele- 
brate, not Hioao of truth over herei^, but of arbitrary superstition over tho 
free-will, the natural sentiments, and Hie ovaugelloal knomodgo of Christian 
nations. 0 ' 

That reign of terror known os Hie etrugglo of tho ioonoolnsts Ims been 
alluded to tm^oody in the history of the Byzantine Empire. . It may also be 
aumniod up here wlHi its oonsequencos. 


DRAPISn OK THR ORIGIK OB' lOONOOLASM 

Tliree causes gave rise to iconoolosm, or the revolt t^ainst imago-worship ; 
first, Hio remonstrances and derision of Hie Moliammo^ns second, the good 
sense of a great aovereign, Leo the Isaurian, who had risen by his merit from 
obscurity, and hod become the founder of a now dynasty at Constantino- 
ple \ third, the detected inability of these mivoole-woncing idols and fetiolioa 
to protect their worshippers or Hiemsolves against an unbelieving enemy. 
Moreover, an impression was gradually inalciag its way among tho moro 
intelligont dasses that leligiou ought to free itself from suoli superstitions. 
So important were Hio oonsequencos of Lgo*s actions, that some have boon 
disposed to assign to his roign the first attempt at making policy depend on 
theology ; and to this period they therefore refer the oommonoomont of tho 
Byzantine Empire. 'Dirough one hundred and twenty years, six omporoi's 
devoted themselves to this reformation. But it was uromature. Tlioy woro 
overpowered by the populooe and the monks, by the bishops of Bomo, and by 
a superstitious and wioked woman. 

It had been a favourite argument against Hie pagans how little their gods 
could do for them when the hour of o^oniity come, when their statuos and 
images wore insulted and destroyed ; and henoo how vain was suoli worship, 
how imbecile such gods. When A&ioa and Asia, full of relics and crosses, 
pictures and images, fell boforo tho Mohammodans, those oonquorovs rotali- 
atod the same logic with no little effect. There was hardly one of Hie fallen 
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towns that had not somo idol for its protector. Bemembering the stern 
objurgations of the prophet against this deadly sin, prohibited at onoe by the 
oommaudment of God and repudiated by the reason of man, the Saraoen ea* 
liphs had ordered, all tlie Syrian images to be destroyed. Amid the derision 
of the Arab soldiery and the tears of the terror-stricken worshippers, ^ese 
orders were remorselessly carried into effect, except in some cases where 
the temptation of an enormous ransom induced the avengers of the unitv of 
God to swerve from their duty. Thus the piece of linen cloth on which 
it was feigned that our Saviour had impressed his oountenanoe, and which was 
the pollamum of Edessa, was carried o:^ by the victors at Ihe capture of that 
town, and subsequently sold to Constantinople at the profitable pnoe of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver. This pioturo, and also some olher o^ebrated ones, 
it was said, possessed the property of multiplying themselves by contact with 
otlier surfaces, as in modern times we multiply photographs, such were the 
celebrated images **inade without hands.** 

It was currently asserted tlmt the immediate origin of ioonoolasm was due 
to the caliph Yozid, who had completed the destruoMon of the Syrian images, 
and to two Jews, who stimulated Leo the Isaurian to his tosx. However 
that may bo, Leo published on edict (726 a.d.), prohibiting the worship of 
images. This wns followed by another directing their destruction, and the 
whitewashing of the walls of diurch^ ornamented with them. Hereupon 
the clergy and the monks rebelled $ the emperor was denounced as a Moham- 
medan and a Jew. He ordered that a statue of the Saviour in that part of 
the city called Ghalcopratia should bo removed, and a riot was tlie oonse- 
quenoe. One of his omoers mounted the ladder and struok the idol witJi an 
axe upon its face ; it was an inoident like that enacted oeiituries before in 
the temple of Sorapis at Alexandria. Tlie sacred image, which had often 
arresCed the course of natm'o and worked many mirnolee, was now found to 
he unable to protect or to avenge its own honour. A rabble of women inter- 
fered in its behalf i they threw down the ladder and killed the officer ; nor 
was the riot ended until the troops were called in and a great massaore per- 
petrated. The monks spread the sedition in all parts ox the empire ; wey 
even attempted to proclaim a new emperor. Leo was everywhere uenounoed 
as a Mohammedan infidel, an enemy of the mother of God; but with inflexi- 
ble resolution ho persisted in his determination as long as he lived.^ 


UIUUAF ON IOONOOLASM 

Ioonoolasm was on attempt by the Eastern emperor to change by bis own 
arbitrary command the religion of his subjects. No religious revolution has 
ever been successful whidi has commenced witli the government. Such 
revolutions have over begun in the mithilo or lower orders of society, struck 
on some responsive chord of sympathy in the general feeling, supplied some 
religiouB want, stirred some religious energy, and shaken the inert strength of 
the established faith by some stronger oountor emotion. 

Whatever the motives of the emperor Leo the Isaurian (and on this sub- 
ject, os in all the religious controversies where the writings of the unsuc- 
cessful party were carefully suppressed or perished through neglect, authentic 
history is almost silent), whether he was actuated by a rude nversiou to 
what pei'hnps can liaidly yet be called the fine arts with wbidi Christian}^ 
was associating itself, or by a spiritual disdain and impatience of the de^aa- 
ing superstition into which the religion of the Gospel hft4 80 long oeeu 

B. w.— VOl. Vlll. S It 
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degeneTatlng, the attempt waa as polltioally unwiee and unseoaonablo as the 
xaeone employed were despotic and altc^etfier unojinal to the end. The time 
was passed, if it had ever been, when an imperial ediot oovdd change, or 
even much ^oot, the actual prevailing religion of the empire, h'or this was 
no speonlfttive article of belief, no qaoetion of hich motaphysioal theology, 
but R total oliange in the universal popular worship, in the spirit and in the 
essence, if not of the daily ritual, of oountloes observanoos and habitual 
praotioes of devotion. It swept away from almost all tlio churches of the 
empire objects licdlowed by devotion, and suppoBod to bo endowed with 
miraculous agency; objects of hope and fear, of gratitude and immemorial 
veneration. Tt not merdy invaded the pnblio ohuroli, find left its naked 
walls witliout any of tho old romembronoors of faith and piety ; it roaohod 
the private sanctuary of prayer* Ho one could escape tlie proscription ; 
learned or unlearned, priest or pea^t, monk or soldier, clergyman or lay- 
man, man, woman, and even child wero involved in ilio strife. Something to 
which their religious attachments clung, to which their religious passions were 
wedded, might at any time be forcibly rent away, insnltod, trampled under 
foot 5 that which had been tlioir pride and delight could only now bo furtively 
visited, aud under tlie fear of detection, 

Kor was it possible for this controversy to vent itself in polomio vrvit- 
ings. Here actual, personal, furious ooUision of man and man, of faotion 
and faotion, of armed troops against armed troops, was inovitable. The 
contending parties did not assail each otlior with mutual ajiathemas, whioh 
they might despiBe, or cxcommunioation and counter exoommunioatlon, the 
vaudity of whi^ might be questioned by oither party. On ono side it was 
a saored obliffatiou to destroy, to mutilate, to dash to plooos, to dofaoe tlie 
objects on which the other had so long gazed witli iiitonse devotion, and 
whioh he might think it an equally saoi'od obligation to defend at tho saoii- 
doe of life. It was not a oontroversy* it was n feud; not a polemio strife, 
but actual war declared by one part of Christendom against tlie other. It 
was yrell perhaps for Ohristoiidoin that tho parties wore not more oc^ually 
balanced ; that, right or wrong, one party in tliat division of tho Christian 
world, whore total change would liava been almost extermination, obtoluod a 
slow but oompletG triumph, t 

Milmon then goes on to plead eloquently for tho onoouri^ement of tho 
fine arts by the (Hiuroh whloli produced a Ivaphnel and n Michelangelo, as 
the Greek religion produced and employed its Phidias and Praxiteles. He 
then prooeeds to describe tlio ferooity oi tho dissonsion. « 


THD WAH of ICONOCIiABM 

A formidable Insurrection broke out in Groooe and in the JEgoan islands. 
A fleet was armed, a new emperor, one Cosmas, proclaimed, and Gonstan- 
tinoplo menaced by the rebels. The fleet, however, was soabtorod and 
destroyed by sliips whioli discharged the Greek fli'e ; tlio insurrootiou was 
suppressed, the leaders either fell or were executed, along with the nsurpor. 
The monies here aud throughout the empire, tlie ohonipions of this as of 
every other superstition, were tlio instigators to rebollion. Few monttstorios 
were without some wonder-working image ; the ediot struck at onoo at their 
influence, their interest, their pride, their most profound religious foolings. 

But the more eminent clergy were likewise at Arab almost unanimous in 
their oondemnation of the omporor. OonstantinG, bishop of Nooolia, indeed, 
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is braudcd as bis advisor. Another bishop, Thoodosius, son of Apsimarus, 
motropolitaii of Ephesus, is named os entering into the war against images. 
But almost for the first time the bishops of the two Homes, Germanus of 
Ooiistoiitinople and Pope Gregory II, ^v8Pe united in one 'oomtnon cause. 
Loo attempted to win Germanus to his views, but the aged patriarch (ho 
was now ninety-five years old) calmly but resolutely resisted the arguments, 
tlie promises, tlie menaces of the emperor. 

But the OQUduot of Gregory it, as loading to more important results, 
demands more rigid scrutiny. The Byzantine historians represent him as 
proceeding, at the first intimation of the hostility of the emperor to imago- 
worship, to an act of direct revolt, as prohibiting the payment of tribute oy 
the Italian province. This was beyond the power, probably beyond the 
oourage, of Gtegoiw. The 
groat results oi the final 
separation of the West from 
the inefficient and inglori- 
ous sovereignty of the East 
might excuse or palliate, if 
lie nad foreseen them, the 
disloyalty of Pope Gregory 
to Leo. But it would be 
to estimate bis political and 
religious sagacity too highly 
to endow him witli this gift 
of ambitious prophecy, to 
Buppoao him auuoipating 
tlio full development of 
Latin Christianity when it 
should become indepondent 
of the East. 

Like most ordinary 
minds, and if we are to 
judge by his letters Greg- 
ory's was ft very ordinary 
mind, ho was merely gov- 
erned by tlie oiroumstanoea 
and passions of his time 
without ^the least fore- 
kuowledgo of tlie result of 
his notions. The letter 
of Pops Gregory to the emperor (7^9 a.p.) is arrogant without dignity, 
dogmatic wiuiout persuasiveness ; in tlie stronrar port of the argument for 
inmrior, both in skill and ingenuity, to that of the aged Germanus, or the 
writer who ^ided his pen. The strange mistalcos in we history of die Old 
Testament, me still stranger interpretations of the New, the loose legends, 
which are advanced as history, give a very low opinion of the knowledge 
of the times. 

When Gregory addressed tills and a second letter to the emperor lieo, the 
tumult in Constantinople, the first publlo aot of rebellion against ioonoolasm, 
had taken place ; but tlie aged bishop Gennauus was not yet degi>aded from 
his see. Germanus, with bettor temper and more skilful argupoient, liad 
defended the images of the East. Before his death (781), he was de^ibsed or 
oonipellod to retire from his see. He died most probably in peace ; his 
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extreme age may well aooouiit for his death. His personal ill treatment by 
the emperor is the legend of a later age to exalt him into a martyr. 

Bub these two powerful prelates were not the only (tampions of their 
cause whose writings made a strong impression on tlioir age. It is singular 
that the most admired defender of images in the Bast was n subject not of 
the emperor but of the Moliammedan sultan. John of Damascus was famed 
as the most loomed man in the East, and it may show either the tolerance, 
the ignorance, or Uie ooutecnjit of the Moliammedaua for those Cluiatiau 
controversies, that writings which became celebrated all over tlio East sliould 
issue from one of their capital cities, Damoacus. 

In the West, all power, almost all pretension to power, excepting over 
Sicily and Calabria, expired with I^o ; ^ and tliis independence ixirtly arose 
cut of and was immeasurably atrengtliened by tlie faithful adhoronoe of the 
West to image-worship. 


OONSTANTINB OOPIlOimiUB (741-776 A.D.) 

Leo was succeeded by his sou Constantine. The name by which this 
emperor was known is a perpetual tesdniony to tho hatred of a largo part of 
his subjects. Even in his infancy lio was believed to have sliown a natural 
aversion to holy things, and in his baptism to have cleflied the font. Con- 
stantine Copronymus sounded to oars as a constant taunt against his 
dltlw and saorilogloue oharaoter. 

The aoocflsion of Constautiuo CT41), although he hod alvoiwly been acknow* 
lodged for twenty years with his father as joint emperor, mot formidable 
resistanoe. The oontost for the throne was a strife between the two reli- 
gious parties whioh divided tho ompiro. During the alwence of Constantino, 
on an expedition against the Saracens, a sudden and dangerous insurrection 
placed his brotlier-in-law, Artavasdes, on tho throne. Oonstaiitinople was 
gained to tlio party of Uio usurper by troadhery. The oity was induooct to sub- 
mit to Artavasdes only by a rumour, iuduBtriously propagated and genorollv 
believed, of the death ol Constantine. The emperor on one occasion had 
been in danger of surprise, and escaped by the swiftness of his horses. 

In the capital, os throughout Greece and tho European part of tho ompire, 
the triumph of Artavasdes was followed by tho restoration of the iiniigos. 
Anastasius, the dastard patriarch of Comtautinoplo, os he liad boon the shivo 
of Leo, now beeame tho slave of Uio usorpor, and worshipped images with tlm 
same zeal with whieli he had destroyed them. He had boon tho principal 
Mtoi in the deception of the people by the forged letters which announced the 
^ath of Constantine. He plunged with moi’o desperato reoklossnesH into 
the party of Artavoadee. Tlio luonka, and all over whom they had iniluonoo, 
took up the cause of tho usurper 5 but tho mass of the people, from royal 
respect for the memory of Loo, or from their oonfidonoo in tho vigorous 
oharaoter of Constantino and attaohmont to the legitimate sucoession, from 
indifference or aversion to imogo-worslup, still wavered, and submitted rather 
than clamorously rejoiced in tfio corouaiioii of Artavasdes. 

But CouBtnntine Copronymus with the religious opinions inherited the 
oourage, the militaiy abilities, and tho popularity wth tlie army which Imd 
distinguished Ills father Leo. After some vioissltudea, a battle took place 
near Ancyra, fought with all tho ferocity of civil and religious war. After 

*• L 90 (lioU 0UO9, 741, Gregory lU lu tlie siuuo year. 
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an obstinate resistanoe, and after having Buffered all the horrors of famine, 
Cou8tantinoj|}le was taken. Artavasdos was punished by Ihe loss of his eyest 

Goiistonune was a soldier, doubtless of a fierce temper ; the blinding and 
mutilation of many, the bolieading a few of his enemies, the abandonment 
of tlie houses of the oitizens to the plunder of his troops, was ^e natural 
oourse of Byzantine revolution ; and tliese oruelties Iiave no doubt lost noth- 
ing in the dark representations of the empeior^s enemies, the only bistorians 
of the times. But they suffered as rebels in arms against them sovereign, not 
as image-worsluppers. The fate of the patiioioh Anastasius was the most 
oxtrooTcUnary. His eyes wore put out, he was led upon an ass, with his face 
to the tail, through tlio oity ; aud after all tliis mutilation and insult, for 
which, considering his tergiversation and impudent men^oity, it is difficult 
to feel muoli compassion, he was reinstated in the patriarehal dignity. The 
dergy in the East had never been arrayed in the personal sanotlty whioh, in 
ordinary oooasions, they possessed in the West ; but oould Constantine have 
any other object in this aot than the degradation of the whole order in 
public estimation ? 

THIRD aOUNGIL OV OOHSTA2irTlKOFI«B (740 A.D.) 

For ten years Constantine refrained from any stronger measures against 
image womhip. In the tenth year of Constantine rumours spread abroad of 
sooret oounoils held for the total destruction of images. Either the emperor 
must have prepared the publio mind for this great change with consummate 
address, or revorenoo for images must have been less deeply rooted in the East 
than in the West, otherwise it oan scarcely be supposed that so large a number 
of the olorgy os appeared at the Third Oouuoil of Constantinople u46) would 
have slavishly assented to the strong measures of the emperor. Three hun- 
dred and forty-eight bishops formed this synod. 

' Part of the proceedings of this assembly have been preserved in the 
records of the rival council, the second held in Nioroa. The passages are 
cited in the original words, followed by a confutation, sanctioned appar- 
ently by tlio Nioeno bishops. The Council of Constantinople proscribes the 
lawless and blasphemous art of painting. The fathers of Constantinople 
assume, os boldly as the brethren of Niooea their sanctity, that all images are 
iiio invention of the devil j that they oro idols in the same sense as those 
of Uio heathen. Nor do they hesitate to impute conimunity of sentiment 
witlx the worst heretics to their opponents. They thought that they held 
the imago-worshippors in an inextric^lo dilemma. If the painters represented 
only the humanity of Christ, they were Nostorians ; ii they attempted to 
mingle it with tlie divinity, they were Eutyohians, ciroumBorlbing the infinite 
and confounding the two substances. It was impiety to represent Christ 
without his diviulW, Arianism to undeify him, despoil him of Iiis godhead. . ' 

The Counoil of Nictoa admits the peifoot unanimity of the Council of 
Constantinople. Those 848 bisliops concurred in pronouncing ibeir anath- 
ema against all who should represent the incarnate Word by matenal form 
or colours, wlio slioiild not restrict tiiemselves to the pure spiritual concep^on 
of tho Christ, as he is seated, superior in brightness to the sun, on the right 
hand of tlie Father j against all who should confound tlie two natures of 
Christ in one human image, or who should separate the manhood from the 
Godhead in the second person of the indivisible Trinity ; a^nst all who 
should not implore the intercession of the Virgin in pure faith, os above 
nil visible and invisible things $ against all who should set up the deaf and 
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lifeless images of saiats, and who do not rathor paint the living likouosses of 
tiieir virtues in their own hearts. All images, whether statues or paintings, 
were to be forcibly removed from the ohurolios j everyone who henooforth 
should set up an image, if a bishop or priest, was to be degraded ; if a lay- 
man, excommunicated. Tliey proceed to curse by name tlio principal neserters 
of image-worship. ** Anathema against the aouble-minded Germanus, the 
worshipper of wood I Anatliema against George (of Oyprus), the falsifier of 
the traditions of the fathers 1 Anathema against Mansor (they called by tliis 
unchristian-sounding name the famous John of Bamnsous^, the Saraoen in 
heart, the traitor to the empire — Mansar the teacher of impiety, ilie false 
interpreter of Holy Soripturo 1 ” 

xlius was imago-woiwip proaenbed by a counoil, in numbers at least of 
weight, in the severest and mostoompralienslvo terms. Tlio work of demoli- 
tion was committed to the imperial officers; only with etriot injunotions, not 
perhaps always obeyed, to respect tlie vessels, the priestly vestments, and 
other furniture of tlio churches, and tlie cross, the nalced oross without any 
image. The oruoiiix was of a later period. 


THB WAU OK HOKASTBAIBS 

But if the emperor had overawed, or bought, or oompolled the seemingly 
willing assent of so large a body of iiie eastern clergy, tlio formidable monies 
were still in obstinate implaoable opposition to liis will. It was now fanati- 
cism encountering fanaticism. Everywhere tlie monks preaohod rosistonoe 
to tlie imperial dooreo, and enough has been seen of their turbulent and 
intractable conduct to make ua oondudo that their language at least would 
keep no bounds. Stephen, the great martyr of this controversy, had lived 
08 0 hermit in a oave near Sinope for thirty years. 

The emperor sent the patrinioh to persuade him to Bubsoribo tlie doorees 
of the Council of Constantinople. The patriarch’s elor^uoiioe was vain. The 
emperor eitlier allowed or oompolled mo aged monk to retire to the wild 
rook of Troconnesus, where, to consummate iiis sanctity, ho took liis stand 
upon a pillar. His followers assembled in crowds about him, and built their 
colls around the pillar of the saint. But the seal of Stephen would not be 
confined within that narrow sphere. Ho returned to tho city, and in bold 
defiance of tho imperial orders denounced the iconoclasts. lie was soisod, 
oast Into prison, and there treated with unusual IiavshneRs. But even tlievo 
the zeol of his followers found aoooss, Constantino exclaimed, in a paroxysm 
of oareloBS auger, “ Am I or this monk the emperor of tho world ? ” The 
word of the emperor was enough for some of his obsequious courtiers ; Hicy 
rushed, broke open the prison, dragged out the old man along tlie street 
with every wanton cruelty, and oast his body at last into tho common grave 
of tho piiblio inalefaotors. 

The emperor took now a stemofr and more dospornte resolution, Ho 
determined to root out monkery itself. The monks wore driven from their 
oloisters, which were given up to profane and. soeular uses. Consecrated 
virgins were forced to marry j monks wore compelled, ea(di holding the hand 
of a woman, doubtless not of the purest oharaotor, to walk round the Hippo- 
drome among the jeers and insults of the populaoe. Throughout tho whole 
empire they were exposed to tho lawless persecutions of tlio imperial officers. 
Their zeal or their obstinacy was chastised by soourgings, imprisonments, 
mutilations, and even death. The raonasleries were plundered, and by no 
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scrupulous or revavont hands ; ohurohes are said to have been despoiled of 
(lU their sacred treasures) the holy books burned) feasts and revda profaned 
the most hallowed sanctuiies. 

Multitudes £ed to the neighbouring kingdoms of the less merciless bar- 
barians j many found refuge lu the ‘V^st, especially in Rome. The prefect 
of Throoe wns the most obsequious {^ent of his master’s tyranny. The 
patriarch himself was aoousod of having used disrespeotful language towards 
the emperor* Already ho had been required to acquit himself of imputing 
Nestonanism to Ins master j now his accusers swore on the oroas ^et they 
had heard him hold oonfeienoe mth one of the oonspiratora. Constantine 
ordered the imperial seal to be afBxod on the palace of the patriarch, 
sent him into banishment. 

Por some new offence, real or supposed, the exiled patriarch was broimht 
back to the oapitol, seourged so oru6% that he could not walk, and wen 
carried in a litter, and exposed in the groat ohuroh before all the people 
assembled to hear the publlo recital of the oliarges made against him, and to 
behold his degradation. At each ohaige the seoreiary of his snooessor smote 
him on the face. He was then set up in ^e pulpit, and while Nicetas 
read the sentence of exoommunioatiou, another bishop stripped him of his 
metropolitan poll, and colling him by the opprobrious name Scotiopsis, 
face of darkness,** led him bt^wards out of the ohuroh. The next day his 
head, beard, eyebrows were shaved ; and as we have already said, he was put 
upon an ass, and paraded through the oirous (his own nephew, a hideous, 
deformed youtli, leading tlie ass^, while the populaoe jeorad, shouted, spat 
i^on him. He was then thrown down, trodden on, and in that state lay till 
the games were over. Some days after tlie emperor sent to demand a formal 
declaration of the orthodoxy of bis own faith and of the authority of the 
council. The poor wretoli ooknowledged both in the amplest manner f rb a 
reward he was beheaded, while' still in a state of excommunication, and his 
remains treated with the utmost ignominy* 

This odious scene, blackened it may be by the sectarian hatred of the 
later annalists, all of whom abhorred ioonoolnsm, has been related at length, 
in order to contrast more fully tlie position of the bishop of Rome. This 
was the second patriaroh of Constimtinople who had been thus barbarously 
treated, and seemingly without the sympathy of the people ; and now, in 
violation of nil oanonioal discipline, me imperial will had raised a eunuoh - 
to the patriarchate. What wonder that pontiffs like Gregory 11 and 
Gregory III should think thomselves justiilod in throwing on the yoke of 
suoh a govornmoiit, and look with nope to the sovereignty of the leas 
barbarous barbarians of the north — barbarians who, at least, had more 
roveronoe for the dignity of the sacerdotal dhavaoter. 

If the Byzantine histovionB, all image-worshippers, have not greatly ex- 
aggerated the oimolties of their implaoaole enemy Constantine Oopronymus, 
they have assui'ocUy not done justioe to his nobler qualities, his valour, inces- 
sant activity, military skill, and general administration of the sinking empire, 
which he maintained unviolated by any of its formidable enemies, and with im- 
posing armies, during a reign of thirty-hvo years, not including bho twenty 
proceding during which lie ruled as tne ooUoague of his father Leo. Con- 
stantine died, during a oampaign against the Bulgarians, of a fever whioh, in ^ 
the ohiu'itable judgment of nis ndvorsaries, gave him a foretaste of the pains 
of hell. His dying lips orderad prayers and hymns offered to the Virgin, 
for whom ho had nlways profossoeV the most profound veneration, utterly m-> 
oonsistont, his enemies supposed, with his lioatlUty to her soored iitiages. 
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EI!LIfiKA AND IRSNIO 

A female had been the prinGipal mover in the great ehuuge o£ Chriatiarnty 
from a purely spiritual worship to that paganising form of religion which 
grew up witli such rapidity in the sucoceding oenturios ; a female was the 
rostorer of images in the East, whioh have since, with hut slight interruption, 
maintained their sanctity. The drst, Holeun, the mother of Constantine the 
G-reat, was a blameless aud devout woman, who used the legitimate influence 
of her station, munifloeuoe, and authority ovor her iniporiid son, to give that 
splendour which to her piety appeared heooining to tho now religion ; to 
oommuuicate to the world all those exoitomunls or syniholH, relics, and snored 
memorials which she found so powerful in Idudling hor own devotion. The 
second, the empress Irene, wife to live son and heir of OonetaiiUue Coprony'. 
mu8, an amMtious, intriguing, hnn^dity prinooss, never lost sight of politi- 
od power in the lioight of her religmua zoal, and was at length guilty of the 
most atrooiouB orimo against God and womanhood. 

Irene, during the rmgn of lier husband Leo, surnainod tlie Klmzar, did not 
openly betray her inolination to the iniage-worBhm whioh she had solemnly 
forsworn under her fntlior-in-law ConBianiino. On his death (780) slie at 
onoe seized the government in the name of hor son Constantine, who was but 
ten years old. Her oreaturo, Patrlaroh Tarasius, Bumiuonod a oounoil on 
image-worship. 

The oounoil met in Constantinople (786), but with the army and a large 
put of tho populace of Constantinople imago-worBhip Imd lost its power. 
The soldiery, attached to tho mamo^ and tonots of Constantine Ooprony- 
mus, broke into tlie assembly, and dispersed tlio affrighted monks and 
bishops. 


anOOND CODNOIL 02r NIOABA (787 A<D.} 

Niofoa was chosen for tho Bossion of tho oounoil, no doubt on oooount of 
tho reverence whioh attaohod to that dty, hnllowod by thoHittiiigs of tho first 
great council of Christendom. Dooreos iasuod from Kioma would possess 
peculiar foioo and authority; this smaller oity, too, could bo oouiiinod by 
troops on whom tho ompross could dopond, and in tho moaiitinio Irono man- 
aged to disband tho more unruly soldiery. Thus, while tlio Bulgarians 
menaced one frontier and the Sarnoons unothor, she sacrilioed tho safety of 
the empire, by the dissolution of her best army, to the bucoohs of hor religious 
designs. 

The oounoil met at Hioma. Tlie number of oooluHiastius is variously 
stated from 880 to 887. Among these woro at least 180 monks or abbots, 
besides many bishops, who liad boon expelled ns monks from their sees, and 
were now restored. Ti\ey repudiated the so-oallod Counoil of Constautl- 
nople, ns a synod of fools and madmen, who had dared to violate tho ostab- 
llsned discipline of the ohuroli and impiously rovilod tho holy Imagos. Thoy 
showered, tneir anathemas on all the acts, on all tho words, on all tlio persons 
engaged in that unhallowed ossemhly. 

The fathers of Niocoa impaired a doubtful cause by tho mouatvoua fables 
whioh they adduced, the prepostoroiis arguments whioii they used, tlicir un- 
measured inveotives against their antagonists. With one voice tlioy broke out 
into a long aoclomationj “W© all believe, wo all assent, wo all subsoribo. 
This is tlio faith of the apostles, this is the faith of tlio ohuroli, this is tho 
faith of tlie orthodox, this U the faith of all the world. We, who adore 
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tlae Trinity, worship images. Whoever does not the like, anathema upon 
him I Anathema on all who oall images idols! Anathema on all who oom- 
^uuioate with them who do not worship imr^sl ’* 

Amongtheaoolamations and the anathemas which dosed the Second Coun- 
oil of Nioeea, echoed loud salutations and prayers for the peace and blessedness 
of the new Constantine and the new Helena. A few years passed and that 
Constantine was blinded, if not put to death, by his unnatural mother, whom 
relinouB faction had raised into a model of Christian virtue and devotion. 

The controversy de^ during the reign of Bicephorus, an d that of Michael, 
Burnamed Bhongabe. The monks throughout this period seem to form an 
indepondont poAver (a power no doubt arising out of and maintained by their 
championship of image-worship), and to dictate to the emperor, and even to 
tlio ohuroh. On the other bond, among the soldiery are heard some deep but 
suppressed murmurs of attachment to the memory of Constantine Goprony- 
mus. Leo the Armenian ascended the throne. 

As Irene had promoted Tarasius, so Leo raised an officer of Hs house- 
hold, Theodotua Oasalteras, to the patriarchal throne. Image-worship was 
again proscribed by on imperial edict. The worshippers are said to have 
been ruthlessly persecuted; and Leo, according to the phraseology of the 
day, is acousou of showing oU the blood-^rsuness without the generosity 
of the lieu. Yet no Tiolent popular tumult took place ; nor does the con- 
spiracy which afterwards cut short the days of Leo the Armenian appear to 
have been oonneotod with the strife of religious factions. Whatever hopes 
the clergy, at least the imago-worshippers, or the monks, might have con- 
ceived at tlie murder of Leo, which they sorupled not to allege as a sign of 
the divine disfavour towards the iconoclasts, were disappointed on the acoes- 
sion of Michael the Stammerer. He favoured the Jews in the exaction of 
tribute (^rbaps be was guilty of the sin of treating tbem with justioe), be 
fasted on tlio Jewish Saboatli, he doubted the resurreotion of the dead, and 
the personality of the devil, os unauthorised by the religion of Moses. Image- 
worship he treated with contemptuous impartiality. In a great pulSio 
assembly (assembled for the purpose)) he proclaimed the worship of images a 
matter altogether indifferent. 

Theophilus could not but perceive the failure, and disdained to imitate 
his fatlier's temporising policy, who endeavoured to tolerate the monks, while 
he discouraged image-worship. He avowed his determination to extirpate 
both at once. Leo the Armenian and Michael the Stammerer bad attempted 
to rosti'iot the honours paid to ime^es ; Tlieophilus prohibited the making of 
new ones, and ordered that in every (^uroh they should be effaced, and the 
walls covered with ploturos of birds and bensts. The sacred vesselst adorned 
with figures, wore profaned by unhallowed hands, sold in the public markets, 
and mmted for their metal. The prisons were full of painters, of monks and 
ooclesiastioB of all orders. The monks, driven from fHieir convents, fled to 
desert places; some perished of cold and hunger, some threw off ^e pro- 
scribed dross, vet retained the sacred character and habits ; others seized the 
opportunity of returning to the pleasures as to the dress of the world. 

The hlstorv of iooiioolasm has a remarkable uniformity : another female 
in power, another restoration of images. After the death of Theophilus his 
widow Theodora administered tlio empire in the name of her youthful son 
Michael, called afterwards the Drunkard. Theodora, like her own mother 
Theootista, had always worshipped images in private. No sooner was 
Theoplillus doad than the monks, no doubt in the secret of Theodora's oon- 
oonled attaohmont to images, poured into Constantinople from all quarters. 
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8h& no\\r yentuied to send an oiUoov o£ ti^e p^aco to command the patrlni'oh, 
Joaiiues tlio Grammarian, either to recant his iooiioolnstio opiiiiojis, or to with- 
draw from Constantinople. Tho patnaroh is aootiaod of a paltry oi'bilioo. 
He opened a vein in the region of hie stomach, mid showed himself wounded 
and oleeding to the people. The rumour spread that the empress liad 
attempted to assassinate the patrioroh. But the fraud was deteotod, exposed, 
aoknowledged. The abashed patriarch ivitlidrow, unpitied and despised, 
into tho BuWrbs (842). Methodius was raised to the dignity of tho patri- 
archate. The worshippers of images were in triumph. 

But Theodora, still tenderly attoohecl to tlio memory of her husband, 
demanded, os the piioe of her inesUmablo serviees in tho restoration of 
images, absolution for tlie sin of liis ioonoelasm imcl liis porsooutioii of tlio 
image-worshippers. 

All was now eosyi the fanatleisin of ioonoelasm was exliaustod or re- 
buked. A solemn festival was appointed for the restoration of images. 
The whole olorgy of Oonstantino^e, and all who could flook in from tho 
neighbourhood, met in and before tho ^aoo of tho arohbishop, and marohod 
in procession wiUi ci'oaaea, toiohea, nna inoouse, to tho ohuroh of St, Sophia, 
There they wore met by the empress and her infant son Miohaol, Fob. 19tii, 
842. They mode the oirouit of tlie ohuroh, with their huruing torohos, paying 
homage to every image and picture, which had boon oarofulfy restored, never 
again to be effaced tul the days of later, more terrible ioonoolasts, the Otto- 
man Turks. 

The Greek ohuroh from that time has oelobrated the anniversary of this 
festivfd witli loyal ddolity. Tho sueoessors of Methodius, partioulai^W the 
learned Photlus, were only zealous to oonsummaio tho work of his proaoeos- 
sora, and images have formed part of the recognised religious worsliip of the 
Baatern world. & 




OHAPTER II 

«THE NIGHT OF THE PAPACY”— CHARLEMAGNE^ TO 
OTTO THE GREAT 

Criio^osfl aji.3 

In tlio timo of Grogory IIL tlio Papaoy stood at the parting of the ways. 
Tlio EosLoni Empiro liM siiomi ilsoll powerless to support autlzority in the 
West, and Gregory II. liad oven earlier inado advances to Charles Martel, the 
virtual ruler of tlio Franks. So Gregory III. was hut following out Uie plans 
of his prodooesBor whon he turned to Martel for aid in his war >vit}i the 
Lonibiirtls. Roiehol^ deolarea that Gregory’s appeal was "tnily touching.” He 
quotes tho pope os dcolaring tlmt **hls tears are falling night and day for the 
(lostiluto state of the oliur(£;” and os urging that what will remain of the 
olmroh property after it has suffered the ravages of the Lombard king, will leave 
his dcqioiulants impoverished. Ho dotails the enaroacliinent of his enemy, and 
aBSorta that ho has no hope unless tho Frankish king will oome to his resoue. 
Anxious lest words alone should fail to move his would>bs oily, he sends also 
oortaiii of those ombloms that wore door to tlie heart of every believer, 
including, it is allogod, oven the very keys of tlio sepulolire of St. Peter, and 
lllings from tho saeiod chains with whioa the founder of the western ohuioh 
was said to liavo been hound. Hououm and titles were also offered to Martel. 
If he would but come, he should be named patrician and consul of Rome^ and 
ho might mako suro of the lasting graUtudo of the ohurch. 

Moved by tho importnnilios of tho pope, Ghoi'les Martel sent ambassadors to 
Homo ; but while their nogotialions were still under way both Gregory HI. and 
Martoi himself died. For tlio moment, therefore, nothing oome of the attempted 
alliauco between tho Papacy and the langdom of the FranIcS; but Che interrup- 
tiou was not of lon{^ duration, for Martol’s son, Pepin le Bi-of, entered into on 
important ollianoo with Gregory’s suceeaaor, Pope Zcibharias (Zoohaiy). 
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INDlSPKHSliNCIS OF THR llOMAX iHBHOPe 

Porhaps ik was partly ivith tho knowlodgs tliat aid was to bo oxpooled of ilio 
PranlciBh powor^ which uow oaiiio to bo doialnant in tho WoBt, that tho 
authoiitioB laid ooldo iraditiona and oloctod /oohaiioa without asking oonsout of 
tho oxaixjli. irrom thio tiino forward tlie old oustoiu was uover rovivcd, and, os 
lloiohol doolaros, tlio ohuvoh hogaii to aspiro to political sovoroignty. Perhaps 
it would bo moro oQourato to say that the ohuroh now began to boo tho way 1)y 
whloli luiiu-roBtraiuod aspiratione might l^oomo reallticB. A largo inoosuro of 
sucooBB had, iiidood, boon actually attained. Tlio Papacy was no loiigor inoroly 
ocolesittsbioal; it represontod “a poHtioal dukedom/’ The pouvr of tho popos 
had already hooit shown in thoir subjugation of tho groat arojibishops of tho 
WeBt ; now they wore to roooh out into ovon wldor territories. But for tho 
momenti they must roeognlse tho martial authoritv of tho Pimilcish kingdom, 
and must obey it until snob timo as they might bo able to command. How 
skilfully the plan was carried out as to its oarlior iutontions, we shall seo as we 
praoeod.** 


THIS APFIQXL TO THIS FRAHKa 

Zaohaiias, oonvinced of the advantago whiob Homo might dorive from 
intimate union with tlie rising powor of tho Franks, watched with oaroful 
attention over the interests oi too mayors of the palace $ and it was at his 
suggestion that the nation at length conferred on those powerful f imoiiona- 
2 'ies toe tltlos aa vrsll as the pnvilcgss oi royalty* Tho Lomlxird prUiom 
regarded him witli oorresponding reverence. Liutprand, whose ruigii lusted 
abovo thirty years, was distinguished for his devout obsorvuuoo of ilio 
maxims of the ohuroh. Tho ohoiity of tho pontiff was oipial to his tal- 
ents, and toe slaves whioh Veniee ouered to toe Moors woro puruhnsud by 
his agents and sot froe. 

Btophon II,' who next occupied tho x>oRi^ihoiil ohair, had to onduvu, frmn 
too verytooinmeiicement of his careor, the troubles and duugors of dumosiio 
wars. Aistulf, tho new king of tho Loml^dH, inherited tho spirit of lus uarllest 
prodeoesBors, and. it only required tho a^caraiico of a leader like Aistulf to 
put an end forevor to too rule of tbo ureoks in Italy. But tho .l^»»]>ard 
monarch was not eontonted with the acquisition of Eavonna. lie UMHuilod 
too duchy of Rome and the lands of too church, nor oonUl StO[>hen, eithor 
by tho most soloinu expostulations, or the oi^ore whioh ho miulo of inouoy, 
iuduoe tho conqueror to withdraw his troops. In this sliiiation, iind wlum 
too Lombards had demanded as tlio price ot thoir safety a tribute whieli tbu 
oitizons of Romo felt it would bo impossible to pay, the poiitifT Hunt incHKOir 
gors to Oonstantiiioplo requesting aid of tho emperor ; but his ontrualioH were 
disregarded. He turned his eyes towards Fraiioo, whoro I’opin, tlic fatimr of 
tho heroic Ghavlemagno, was now at tlie hoad of a nation ns warlike uh the 
Lombards, and as disposed to ally itself witli Koine ns tlm invnder.'i wero to 
effect its ruin. 

1 AnothoT oooloHlaotlo o! tho anino iinmo wrui oluoiad hy tho pnnpio iininntUalaly nftw tUo 
doatli ol Znolmrlna ; but ho did not llvu to enjoy IiU ulovnlloii, On the third inornhiK nllor Iila 
olaollon ho wna struck with ap<>)iloxy, nnd oa ho luu! not linon conHfloi'Aieili ho la KOinuthiii’H itmittod 
(n tho poiitldoal oiUondttf. 800 I*latlna,< p. 162 , nnd l^oniy.f Baroiilns^ aupeiira to say that (hu 
oinlsBlon oi his namo Is wrong. 
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AnibuBaftdora wero aonb to Romo to treat with tho Lombards for Stephen’s 
snfo pnssag© into Friuioe, e negotiation whioli oould soatoely fail in thehands 
of tlio powerful sovoroign by whom it was undertukon. The pontiff was 
speedily on hia way to tho now protector of the ohuvoh. He appeared with 
{dl hia attendants before tho monaroh» olad in eaokoloth and ashes, and faJl- 
ing at his knooH ho implored him, by tho meroy of God and the meidts of St. 
Potor and St. Paul, to deliver Romo from the devastation of the Lombards. 
Pepin in reply promised to grant tho pontiff’s retpiost, and speedily fulflllod 
his promise by compollingf the oiiomy to robont and slinfc Wmself up in tlio 
Hiiiglo town of Pavia. Aistulf, tlius prosaod, agreed to the terms proposed 
by his cojiquoror, and tho JVeuoh army was wSltdrawn. But soarcoly had 
thoy loft tho dUtriot wlien ho roturnod to tho attack with ronowed vigour, 
laid waste tho oouiitry round Homo with fire .ojid awoid, and at Iwigth 
onouniiKid before ilte gates of the city itself. The pontiff again sent a strong 
tip]]Qnl bo his proteotor. Ho dictated his letter in the name of the apostle 
Peter, elosuly iinitabing his oplstlos, and speaking in a language whidx implied 
that lie was (KMaessud of an authority to anoint or dethrone kin^, and to 
})erforin tho oitleOH, not of a mossenger, of a toaolior sont from God, whioh 
IS Clio highest ehariuiterisbio of an a]_>ost!ie, but of a delegated minister of Ms 
power and juslieu. 

'llie Freiieh monaroh was moved to render the pontiff immediate suooour, 
uiid AistuU was (^ulokly deprived of the fruits of hie mimoroua oampaigns. 
It new Isaiamo a question to whom ilio district from whioh the Lombaid wns 
drivaii n\ig1it of right to belong \ and, boforo this point oould be decided, tho 
envoy oC Iho Greek omperor appeared, to claim for his master Uie restoration of 
tlio territory wliioli ho had so ooiuplotoly abandouod to its faio. But Pepin wais 
both too poUtlo and too conaoious of his power to listen to suoh demands^ 
(uul Hondiug Ids oldof counsellor, tho abbot Fulrade (Folrnd), to perform the 
invostitiiro, bo granted to Stephen, and to his suocossors forever, the undi- 
vided Kovurcignty of the oonquorod torritoiy. 

TJius oonnnoiiued iho temporal domiiiion of tho biBhoi>s of Romo-^on 
ovoiit whiuh marks ii disUnot poriod in tho history of tho papacy, but tlie 
iinpovtanoo oE whioh we uaniiot but think has boon somewhat overrated. 
TMio power by wtiiei) tlm pontiiTs oequirod idioir vast empire in the ininds of 
men, owed little or none of its vigour to the inihienco they possoBsed as 
prhuam ; it went on iuovoivHiug till it ruaohod tho very boundaries of oivilisa- 
tioii, while their little Hoiguiory rumamoil omifliioa within the naimvost 
limits j iiiul it deeUuod, and bccanio alinest nominal, while their rights as 
HoveroigiiH uonbiuued to be nekiiowludgod by all the states of Europe. In 
point of wealth it phuiily admits of buing questioned whether thoy oould 
gain any advantage from an ncqulsiblou which obliged thorn to keep an ai*my 
in tlunr pay; to support a oountloss train of omiBHarioB and oiivoysr and to 
engage in all the expensive arts of diploiRnoy witli tho moiiarchs of oountries 
wIjoho treasuvoH wore porpotually supplied by tlio labours and the oominereo 

of their people. . . mi 

Ah litthj was thoir now dominion advantageous to tljojr dignity. Tho 
pouUfi' was the flvHt among the spiritual rulore of mankind, the lowest 
iibnost r»C tomporal priuoos. As tho Iiead of tho ohiiroh, ha woe rendered 
vonorublo by nil fclm ossooiniions and by many of tlie highest senotionB of 
religion; oh tho sueoeHacir of tho oxatohs of Ravenno, he was tlie deijendont 
of every prinoo who Imd an army at his command, and was but an item, in 
tlio Crttjdoguo of potty rulers, wIjo wore oountod as make-weights in the 
balance of power. In whatever designs bo undertook as the supromoly 
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ondowod o£ God) ho could ftpx^oul to tlio hourtn and coubqIouoqh o£ 

iiiou i could aliivko tliu oouddonoo of the luighbioBt) and bving into alliauco tho 
most ooubvai'y olomontB of Buoloty to offoot his pur^) 0 B 0 } ’wliatovov attompta 
ho had to make iu his toinpoi'a! oiipivolty roquirud to be supported by tho 
pettiosb inventions of soorot x^oHoy* by oontnvimoos and duoolts wliioh) in 
time, roiiderod tho proooedlnga of the oourt of Homo provorbial ua examples 
of onnning and dujniuity. 

Stophon died) after a short but eventful pontiiloato of flvo yoarU) and wiui 
Buoooectod byhia brotHier Paul (760 a.d«). Tho Orooks still contimiod to 
proolaim their pretensions to tho sovoxoignty of Iti^ ; nor dared tho Konuin 
ponllS) vain as wore tliolr elaiiuS) at onoo tlirow off the appuurauco of uUo- 
giance» Tlio Lombardsi on tho other hondi showed thoinBofvos little inolinud 
to prosorve tho treaty which had boon formed with tlio olmroli. A tumult, 
equally dangerous to the state and to tho rospootability of tlio pontiiicato, 
fdlowod Uid death of Paul. Totona, a nobleman of wealth and inlhionou, 
formed the design of elevating his brotlior OonsUintine to the vaoant ohair, 
and Constantine kept poesossion of his iisimpod authority nearly a year. 
A strong effort ivns then made by tho great body of the clergy and tlio poo- 
ple to reoovor thoir invaded right of elootioii. The x^ontilf was soizod, and 
aeprivod of his eyes. A now pope osoendod the throne. 

Stephen HI enjoyed his honours about four years, and then loft tliom to 
be possessed by Adrian I, The Lombards still pressed oloso uxmn tho bound* 
arioa of Home. It was at this period, moreover, that the ooutrovorsy with 
the ioonoolosta approaohed its highest degree of vivuloneo ( and Adrian luul 
to employ all tlio prudenoo of whloh ho was master to moot tho dangers in 
whloh it Involved him. The nioosuroa pursued by the empress Irene wore 
os unfavourable Co hia views os thoy wore in themselvo.i violent and unjust. 
The ieonoelasts wore as odious to him as to her i thoy wore as opposed to 
tho system whloh it was his object to establish, as they woro to her UHiu'iiaiionH 
and tyranny. While ho exprossed his doubts, theruloro, as to tho x>ropiioty 
of tlio new pnti'iaroh’s oonseornbion, mid showed considertildo bitokwiirdnoHs 
ill rooogiiising the Sooond Counoil of Nioma, he attoinxitod no vigorous roHist- 
aneo to the invasion of those rules whioli wore violated in her proooedings. 
The establishment of imace-worship ^>romisod offoots more favourablo to 
Ills general interests than tlio assanipuon of authority by TivusiaH, and his 
patroness was ofEensive to his imniodiato fooUngs. But the ohuveli was now 
to reoeivo the support of a prinoo whoso oliaraotor and oirouinstanoes wore 
equally caloulatod to mark him for her ohiuiipion.o 


ohahIiKMAOhis ajud tiib pope 

Binhaidi (Eginhard), the biogmplior of Oharlomagno, informs us that tho 
striobost friendship subsisted between tlmt monaroh and I’opo Adrian 1. In 
the still extaut oorrespondouee between tliem, wo iind the freest oemmuuiea' 
tion of opinion and fooling both upon political and eoolosiasbical alTairs. In 
exact oonformity witli the policy of his predooessors, Adrian regarded tlio 
li'rankisli monarch os tiie oovonantod proiootor of the holy see and its poHses- 
sioiis, and in tliut oapaoity bound to reoovor for lier every debt tho popo 
might see fit to olaim as her “righteous duo,” Thus wliou Luo, arehbisliop 
of Baveniia, rofiisod to rolinqiiiHli liin mobropolitan rights over oorCain dis- 
triots alleged to form part of the donation of Uliiirlomagne, tho pox»o oxprossod 
his anxiety for the presenoa and supiiorb of his friend and protector. Adrian, 
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inoTCovor, flUrtpoctetl tlio royal wiaai, or oommisBionors, o£ oollusiou with tlie 
vassal (lulcos of Bouovoiito and Siwlefco, to the injury of the holy seo ; and. 
wJtothor from uuthojitio infoi'inatioii or with a view to alarm his correspond- 
out for tho fliifoty of his Ihdiau oonquosts, ho inognifiod the transactions 
ooinplnuioa of into n criminal oonspimoy against the crown. Ho told tlie 
Icing that Uio outbronlc was aotimlly fWl to take plooo in tho month of March 
thou next following (776 A.n.)i that Adolohis (Adnlgis), the son of Desi- 
ilcriuS) tlio capUvQ king of tho Lombards, was to appear on the coast with a 
Greek Hoot j that Homo was to bo assailed both by sen and land, tlie ohurohes 
wore to bo pluiulcrod, the pope wim to bo carried into captivity, and the 
Lombard dynasty to be roiiistulHid. 

Oblior inotivos wero not wanting to induce Charlemagne to pay a second 
military visit lo his newly acquired dominions in Italy. It liad become neo- 
uHsiiry to tnko iiiunodiato stops for tlio (lisaolution of a longeuspeoted plot 
botwooii his diflivffootod subject, Duke Tossilo of Bavaria, and tho partisans 
of tho Into dynasty. In tho winter, tliereforo. of the year 770, he crossed the 
Alps nt tho head of a nuinovons army; tlio duke of Prinli, who appears to 
have^ taken a priiiuipal part in the oonspimoy, was expelled from his duohy ; 
and in a short time tho pi'osoiiod of the conquoror appears to have dispelled 
all upprehouHions of further danger either lo ohuroh or state. The pope 
profosHod hlmsulf sutisilod with the rosult, and returned thanks for the pro* 
teotlon afforded witli great apparent warmth and cordiality. 


THE DOITATIOK y&OM CONSO^AN'mi!} 

Yot all had not. It sooms, boon done for tho satisfnotion of the papal 
olaitns. Another and a different title to an almost imperial power is brought 
to light. Now, for tlm iirst Clmo after tho lapse of four oonturios and a half. 
It is diMOOvored that ivll whioh Pepin or Charlemaguo had conferred on the 
chui’oli of Uomo was au insignilloant instalment of that more extensive 
dominion originally granted to the chair of Petoi* by “tho pious einpei*or 
CmiHtnntinn.” 

Tliu oxproMsioiiH used by tiio iiope to donoto tho extent of this supposed 
ilmialioji are ]iot free from uiioorlainty nml ambiguity, Tho endowment of 
“HUpieine power over all the region of the Wost,” alleged to have been 
granted by Constantino the Great, must have oomprohoiided much more tlian 
the torriiorios eonveyod by the deeds of Pepin and Charlemagne. It is 
theruforo iiisinualud' that, though those prinoos had dealt liberally by the 
(diiiroii, thijy would, notwitli8t«.ndiug, not have done tlioir whole duty until 
they sliouldT hav(i given possoHsion of all that hod been oomprised in tlie orig- 
inal deed »£ gift. Ciiarlowagno, it sooms, was to consider himself ns the 
mere exuuutor of liis prodooesHor Constantino the Gmat; and in tlmt char- 
uotur it is obvious ho must stiuul la a position of for loss obsorvanoe tlian as 
tiu> HpuntanenuH patron and iionohiotort 

Tlio iloUtiouB donation ^va8 prosontod to him os abadlute in its terms; 
thor<iroro us at once diHolmrgiiig the estate oonveyod in the execution of its 
provisions from all duos, duties, and conditions whatsoever, olalnjablo by the 
hauil through wliioh it possod Ki tho wglitCul owner. It was signifi^tly 
iiintod that nis past Horvioos woro hold by tho pwo to merw m his obliga- 
liojw for thofnUiro; that ho should think loss of tho boneflts he had con- 
ferred than of tho duties ho might rightfully bo called mjon to perform; and 
that, us long ns a single item of the iafluito debt ontnllod upon him by hia 
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groat testator remained unpaid) ho most oousider himsolf (Ui debtor to God 
and St. Peter for the Tvbole. 

It would be hardly fair to presume that the Impudent forgery, afterwords 
known by the title of the Donation cf Oonstaniinet had os yet found its appro- 
priate niohe in tlie archives of the hateraU) or that it wns iiioludod among tlio 
doouments which the pope instruotod hia envoys to produoo to Charlemagne. 
But among the multitude of eager saarohers, tlio thing wanted is generally 
near enough at hand for the purposes of tho less aorupmous among the num- 
ber. In me reign of Pope Adrian 1 the desire for territorial aoc^uisition had 
been stimulated oy sueooss to a degree of intensity scarcely pavollelod in tlio 
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history of sooular ambition. In snoh a dispoBition, a featlier-light tradition 
might stand os good ground for the most oxtravagant claims j and tlm fabri- 
cation of tho o^itward proof of whnt was already registered in men’s minds as 
accredited faoti might appear as a mol’s venial oondosconsion to tho natural 
adhesion of mankind to the usual and customary inoclos of proof. 

The transient visit of Charleningne to Italy in tiio year 770 appears for 
tlie moment to have dissipated the apprehensions of tlio pope. Four years 
later an interval of poooo on his Saxon ^ntior and tho temporary snbimsRion 
of his turbulent vossnl Tassilo of Bavaria loft Charlomagno at leisure to dis- 
entangle by his prosenoo tho ravelled state of Italian affairs. Ho was prob- 
ably anxious to acquaint hiinsclf personally with the oauaes of the existing 
disorders, as well os to obtain an explanation of tlio interruption in tho Inn- 
mony of his oorresponclenco with the pope, whom he sinooroly lionourod and 
was well disposed to support. The oritioid state, however, oC the coasts 
and frontiers, as depiotod to him by Adrian, appears to have nuido no Herious 
improsaiou, Ko imUtwy preparatwns were thought uooomvy 5 and in tVea 
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wiiiliOr of tho yeor 780, Clmrlomagiio, Aooompftniod by his oonsort Hildogard, 
his two infant sons Onrloinan and Louis, iintl esooi-tea by no other force lliim 
his ordinary honsohold troops and followers, otoseed the Alps into Italy, 
Tho nimalistB of tlio ago duaoribo the expedition as a visit of devotion. 


OnARLTSlMAQNR’a TniBD AMD rODBTH BMTBAM0B8 INTO WALT 

In tho spring of the year 781 Charlemagne arrived for the third time in 
Homo, whore ]m oolobratod tlio groat festival of ISnster. Popo Adrian upon 
this ooooHion ooiiforrod tlio right of baptism on tho two young princes, obaiig- 
ing tlio niwno of tho older from tliab of Oarloman to Pepin, in honour of 
his granclfatlior ; and at the aaino momoiit he crowned tho inder “king of the 
Lombards,** and tho youngor (Louis) king of Aquitaine, The honour was 
acoeptod, prabahl)^ aoUoit^, by the king without any misgiving as to the 
iiiForonoos that might thuroaftor lie drawn from this or past oondosoendencies 
of tho like oharaoler. Cliarlomagno never scrupled to moke use of ohuroh 
or poiitill; for tho acuomplislmiont of his politioni purposes \ and he now oalled 
upon Adrian to Hupjiort tho romonstranoos ho thought it neoessary to address 
to his nophovv 'J'asHilo by the aid of liis spiritual authority. 

Oharlcniagno could not but aoknowlodgo tliat he hod been greatly in- 
debted to tiie exovtlona of the churoUmen ior the paoifioaUon of his Saxon 
acquisitions i and in requital of this oo-oporation he was not inolinod to 
deny to IiIh Hpirltuiil iillios an important shave in tho profits of viotory. But 
tho QoiiaciousnoHB of prasont power ahnt out any sinister view to the future. 
Tiie ohuroh >vaK, after all, in nls hniulH no more than an instrument for the 
acoomiilishinont of Ids purposos; that she should ever boooxno bis mistress 
was romoto from his oontomplation; and it is not to be wondered at that 
ho should havo idouUilod lior intorcsts with those of his government in 
that Hpirit of gratitude Avhioh might in the sequel bo made to wear lui aspect 
of lioinugo Yory uoiiduoivo to tlie piDgross of hierarohioal proteneioii. 

Both purliuH wove in tho main iumiiiod to regard onoh other os the means 
and insU'unionlH for tho proiuotiou of tlieir separate intoroste. But the 
nljHonoe of any roal rcuiprooity in tiio terms of compact could not but very 
soon Imoonie appuront. No temporal benefit could be conferred by tho pope 
ooinnimiHurato with tliu sacrifious tho inonivroh was incesBantly called upon 
nuvko to Urn insatiate evivviug of the holy coo for those substautlal augmen*^ 
tatioiis, Ihiit costly support, that huttlousomo proteotion, to which ho was held 
iu iiave plodgoil hiiiisolf. Such an nndorslanding could last no longer than 
while oitlior or lioth parties wore actuated ratlior by religious than byxuerelpr 
Holfisli inollvos. The views of Popo Adrien had nothing of a properly reli- 
ginuK oharaoior in tlunn ; his oorrospondenoo ie but an echo of tlie one shrill 
cry for “movo.” “ Olvo, grant, onciow, restore, and tho blessed Peter shall 
suroly send you victory and pi^osperity.** This is tho burden of tdie papal 
addroHHOH from tho birth to tho ooneiunmation of the alliance, A oerbaia 
(soinoidonoo of intoroBts, supported ujwn tho religious and loyal ohnraoter 
of ChiU'loniagno, had hitherto oomontod the union j but, though the result 
migUb bo (jvorlookcib It i« clear that as soon as those interests should diverge 
{)r cciiso to exist, there roinainod nothing beliind to prevent IJiem from falling 
into irruconoilable opposition. IGvmi wittdn this period of apparent ooncord 
luui cordiality some symptoms of snob a divergency may be detected. 

In tho year 786 Onarlomagne paid a fourth visit to Romo j and after per- 
forjiiing tho ouatomary devotional ojeoroiscs at the principal shrines and 

If.W,— VOft. Till. 9u 
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ohurohoB} ho nppliud hinmolf to the tuuk of rudiieing the rofrtioiory lUike of 
Jienovonto to obodionout An iiucommodtitiou Wite uneily aocoiiipliHhod j 
Oiiarloiimguo ivuooptod the ruuuwud untlm of iillui^iunou o| tbo duke and liio 
vosBivlO) and carried away with him ^rimwald (GrimoaUQt the Hoound eou 
of Aricliia (Arighis)) ue a i)ltidgo for tUo future obudionco of the dulco and liia 
Bubjeote* Ko notiuo >vaB takon of tiio '^iwX claim uiH)n the iuvritory of 
UenovQiito ; and Pope Adrian onoo moi*o Haw lile royal patron depart without 
obtaining the objuot ucaroHt to his heart. During the ruuuiindur of liie x)oii* 
tlflcate wo trucQ no further attempt on the x>arb of the xmi)e Co roallHu hie 
favourite projuot of iiggraudiHOinout. Tho momentary eoolnuuH wliieh hud 
followed llio dufout oi tlio Oulabriau CfreolcH oHtrungc* 

mont between him and hie groat xHitron i and Adrian died (7t)5) in tho full 
onjoyment of tbo oonUdouco and outoom of Oluirlomuguu. 


!XltD lllULM OV mVi I'Oim 

At tho oloso of tho reign of Gharlomagiio tho poHSOBoions of tho ohureh 
of Home may tlius he ideutidud withoicintm^ goograpiiical dlvi»ionti : (^!L) In 
virtue of right} oiM)rotonuion of right, originating prior to the donation of 
Pepin, tho pontiiu oxoroUod tompm^al jurisdiotiou over tlio uity and dnuhy 
of lloiiio aa It liod oxietod under Uie UyKiuitiuo Bupromauy, oomprehondiug, 
as nearly oa may now bo nseertained, tlio modern distrlet empliatioaUy known 
by the name of the Patrimony Premer,'* together with tho greatoet portion if 
not the whole of the Oampagna di Roma os far aouth as Torraoiua. (tl) liy 
1^0 donatlone of Pepin and Guailoinagno tlie ohureh of Homo had roduceii into 
posaeBBlou tho oity and oxavohate of Havonna, oompriHing tho modern legutioim 
of Bologna, Romagna, Urbino, and Porrara, with tJie ihiuJiioB of Purina and 
Modena and a x^ortion of tho Vonotian torro'drina on tlie inontlm of Clio Po. 

But tlioBQ oxCeiiBive tracts of oountry wore regarded by the xioxius im but 
a portion of their olaim under tho timticB of Pontyon and (2iiiui7.y and tho 
donation of Oharlomagno. That olaim oxConded over tho iulmulH of CorHit^a 
and Sardinia, tho entire duohios of Bonevonto and Spoielo, and alltlio ronmln- 
ing dopoudonoies of tho Byzantines in southern Italy, inuludiiig botli Oalahriim 
and the adjacent island of Sioily ; tlnui ooiiHtituting in tho uggregalo nearly 
the whole of Italy south of the vlvor Po, ranging ihouuo along lliu uuHtoru 
doolivity of tho Axionninos as far ns tho sonbliornmoBt oonfiiio of tho niodorn 
grand duohy of Tusoany, and thonoo oxxmndiug over the breadth of i<he 
ninsnla to the extremo oousis, einbraeiiig all tlio greater adjoining iHlaiidH and 
the territory of Istria on tho northoastorn Hlioros of tho A'driatiu Boa. Poiiu 
Adrian 1 diod on tlio 26th of Dooomboi' in tlio year 705, after tho uunmially 
long pontifleato of twonty-tlireo yoais and iiiiwarda. "lYlion Oluirlomagnn 
hoard of his doiniso, we are told that ho wept for him as for a brother. 

On tlio oooRsion of Cliarlomogno’s firot visit to Rome (774), Poxie Adrian 
oonforrod upon him tho title and dignity of patrician, or oOieial udvooiiCe and 
protoofcor of tho holy see. When iocUy uilor tho death of that pontiff in 
tho year 705, Loo, arolipriost of tho ohnroh of St. Snsanim, was eleeted Co Urn 
vacant chair by tho title of Loo III, the nowpoxio hastoned Ip renew Iho xiaCeiit 
of tho paUioiato, ns if it wore an onico expiring with tho life of the gnudor. 
As maltors stood at this moment hofcwoon him ami tho king, it is HiibiHt to 
oonoliido that the pope desired that tho royal x)atrician sliould regard biniHelf 
ns onx)taiii-gouoral of tho ohuroh, and that hu sliouUl in that oaiimiiLy bo 
ontitlodto wio mUitavy sorvioos of its subjects, ^Yheu oivUed. on l>y tbo oimroh 
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It) iutoi’foro for iho protootioii of her temporal riglita. But the aot of Pope 
Loo nil whioli plaood hie aubjeote under military obligation to a etraneer wm 
oaloulatod to ougoiidor gravo iniaundorstwidinga. The feudal principle now 
rapidly unfolding itaolfiii the Europoau polity, drew no diatinotion Between 
oivil and military Hubjoolioa j and ike oath of the Romans to the protector 
might bo easily cunfouiidud with that of aubjeot to sovereign* 

Xko oonstiiutioiial or politioid powers exoroiaod at this period by the 
pouUll's within tho city uiid torritory of the obwrch are very obsourely mdi- 
uat<!d in the <loouniouta of ilio ago. From what we discern on the surface 
of history, no very woll-dollnod relation subsisted between tlie so-called 
«roi)ul)Uo of Homo” and the spmtianl inlor. The bond which, connected 
thuni) ns fur iiK, ut this dislivncu of time and witli suoh defective mformation, 
we unii dlseern, was tho reoogiiiaed participation of tho riehor and more 
X>owin'Cul fiimiliuH in all tho ollloes of govornmout and the dignities and 
emolunieutH of eoelusiastical promotion. But by suoh an arrangement it is 
obvious tliiit every just limit between spiritual and temporal interests must 
be Hpoedlly obliterated ; the result was veriAod in tho unutterable ooriup- 
tioriH of tho tenth and eleventh centuries. Even at this point of time, and 
for li long Horios of years past, many symptoms of a vioions and demoralU- 
itig iMdatloii lietween tlio constituents of tho Roman state arc apparent. 

In the ilfth year of tlio ]^outiiloato of Leo HI two relatives of Pope 
Adrian I, Pasulial the primlccriua and Oampulus the sacellaiius of the holy 
see, eoiiHpired to dunoso the roigniug pontiff, After sufforing some per- 
Hoiial injuries at the tiunds of his rebmllous subjeots, Leo was expelled from 
tlui (dty } and ho roHolvod to soliolt ruclross in peraon at tlie court of Oharle- 
inague, who was at tliiit momont sojourning at Paderborn, within the bon.'* 
iiiios of tho vaneulHliod Saxons, The Icmjg received tlio suppliant pontiff 
with tho liigliost liououra, and listouod to his complaints with the proiound- 
esb ubtonllen. Of the special sulnoote of the conferanoe we are not informed; 
i)ub 111 Olio autumn of the year 708 Loo returned to Rome under on esoort 
siiflieiuiitly strong to insiu’e his porsoiiul safety. In the interim, the faction 
opposed to iiim had lost ground, and ho woe rooeived by the citizens with 
iniUHUul tokouH of joy ami affootlon, 

Pope Leo was, au it anpoars, aoooinpaniod to Romo by two Oeiman 
iirulatoH, Uildebraiid archbiHUOp of Colojjno, and Arno arohbisliop of Sal^ 
tmrg, aa nWssi donunfei, or royal eommissioiiors, ohorged to make due in^i* 
siliou into the olTeneos imputed to tho popo by hie adversaria. The 
proiiituH are said bo havo examined tho evidence on both sides with great 
enre and miiiutoiieHs, and at tho (dowi of it to have come to tho conclusion 
tiuib iiolhiiiR eriminal luul been ostablisliod against the pwe ; upon whioh 
deeisioii his robclUous ivoousors wore taken into custody and oanied away to 
Fraiieo. 


U’lIM TUIAT4 Ol*" THK Pol*® AND THE OKOWNING OB' OEtABLBIMAQNH ' 

Within tho twelvemonth of tlio reinstatomont of the popo, Oharlomamo 
held a great diet of the realm at Mainz. «Thore,” says tho annalisVa «h6 
UHHembled liis great nohlos, hU bishops, and his abbots all } and 
ruiiortod to tliem that there was now poaoo m all hia bordei's, he oidled to 
thijir minds the evils whioh tho Homans had done to the apostolic Leo ; end 
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Olmvlomivgno to Homo is aBsigiLod. Tko king urrivod at tUo gates u£ the 
oity on tlio 24tli of Noveinbort 800, and was rouoivud by Ibo pontiff luiduv 
tlio poroli of St. Potur's oliuroli, outdde tlie walls, willi all duo dovoliou and 
honouv. Sqvou cUvys ahuvwuvds a solouui ussoiubly of tlio oitiKuns was 
ooiivokud, at wliioli tbo king auqtudntod tiiom with tlio uaiiMO of his visit. 

liis next proooodlng is nut vury iutuUigiblo. Hu assomblud, wu are told, 
a aoloinu nyuud, still lu tbo basilica of tit. PoLur, to impure into the oriinus 
imputocl to tho popo s Init wLothur tho old or frosb inoulpatlons is not said. 
On this ouousiun the king and tlio mipo sat bosidu uaoli obhur, Hiirrouudod 
by tlio nobility, tho bialiops, and the abbots of Praiiuo and Italy. 'J'lio 
Hinrituol lords iiloiio woro suatod $ tliu iiifurior priouts iiml thu laity of all 
ranks runiainod standing. Proclamation was thon nuiclo for tlio auoiiHors 
to (jomo forward and inako tholr oomjdaiut \ but no ono answorud to tlie 
call. It is nob apparent wiiy this formality should havo boon obsorvod at 
all, inasmuoli as tlio olergy had unonimoasly duclarod thonisolvus luooinpo* 
tont to sit in ludgmont upon a pontiff of tho holy sou. Tho pope, liowuvor, 
intlinatod liis iiitontlun to purge hiiiisolf of all tlio oJlfunoos laid to his oliargo 
in tlio form ostnbUshod in like uasas by his prodooussorH. On tho following 
day, thoreforo, lio in full synod took tho books of tho Gospuls in liis Iiands, 
and upon tlioin hu suloinuly protested his innoeonue | whoinnipon “tlio pre- 
lates and all tbo olorgy burst sunultonoonsly into a liymii of thanksgiving, 
devoutly praising God, the holy Virgin, St. £*otor, and all tho Baints.” 

Witnin the first month of mo rosidonoo of Chiu’leniagno in Romo notliiiig 
took plaoe indioative of any ulterior purpose. Doling (ul that tiinu tho king 
hod apiioarod to be absorbed in regulating tho politioal affairs of the oburuli 
and oity. Put on Ohristmas Day of tlie year 800, whilu ho and tho pope 
devoutly knelt together at tho altar of St. Potor's ohuroh. engaged in tlu) 
prolimiiiary prayer before mass, the iiontiff, as if movod by a suddon iinpnlRo 
of inspiration, plaood upon his hoad an olaboratoly wrought and very oostly 
imperial orown. At the same tinio tlio pooplo, us if pmi>arod for the inuidunt, 
simultaneously and as wltli ouo volco oxolaiiuod, “J^>ng life to C/liurhts, 
Augustus, the groat and poaoo-giving emperor of tho Romans, wlioin thu liaiul 
of God hath orownod I ” Tho salutation was twLou ropoatodj after wliiuli, 
Aooordiiig to imperial oustom, ho was ontlironud and anointed with holy oil, 
ond worwiippodby tho pope.' “Wlioroby,” says tlio annalist, »» “he was unani- 
mously oonstitutod oinporor j and dropping thu title of patriuian, ho ivas 
tlionoofortli oalled ‘imporator augustus.*"* 

Whether the orown was plnood on his head with or witlioub his ooiiKonb, 
tho mode of oonfoiTiiig it was intended to imply that tho king iriis a jiuNHive 
party, that ho aooeptod it as a boon or gift at the liands of tlio pope without 
olaim or protenoo m right on his own x>art. I'lio mateihvl orown itself wiis 
of papal proouroiiiont and fabrioatiou ; the act of coronation was that of the 
pontisi ho gave the orown, tlio Roman people ratifiod the aoti and proolnimod 
the emperor. The tvansaotioii boars the ohivvaotor of a joint act, in which hco 
and tlio Romans perlorinod tlio tinri of spontanuous o1oo(.oi'm and Hovoniign 
depositaries of iniporiul power. Tho odoratiou was a Hiniplo ceremony nf 
reoognition ; it wos uiuveeompaniod with any now oath of allegiance \ the 
rights of the new emperor still resting iqiou tho oath nf cbodiuneo to lilm 
ns patrioion. Ultimately tho parlioipatiou of tho pooplo was no doubk eon- 
siderod os wholly accossory to the papal doolBion ; and the poim might well 
hold himself out to tho world as the solo depositary and dispoiiHor of iin|icrial 
authority. Upon this ground, indood, tlie iwipacy oast anchor, rnul for all 
future ages hold on with amaaing portiiumity iiud suecess. 
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Oil llio othor lifindt OliAvIoiungno and his anbjeots did not oonoran thexn- 
HOlves with luiy ourioiw inquiry into iho origin of the powers which the 
imiJonul crown hrouglil; along witli it» Yet, in oonfonnity with their general 
notion of governinont, thoy believed tlint Home and her pontiff had token 
upon them tho MloUon of Buhjoots to the emperor whom they hod orowned 
and anointed. It is certain tliafc Ohsrlemagno regarded himBelf as the 
Hovoroign of Homo, if not of tho jmpe 5 ho was emperor in his own right os 
fully iiB if ho had plivuocl tlie crown upon his own head. In conformity with 
tlio opinion luid priiutioo of liis ago, he grounded that right upon possession. 
In iJm mind of Llie wrior there was no place for any otlier derivation of 
title; and Oharloiuiigiio and liis auooessors took as little distiuotion between 
fclu^ noHscHHion and the sovei-cignty of Home and its appurtenant territories 
na they did in ilio ease of lus newly acquired dominions in Germany, Lom- 
liiu'Kly, or Spiiin. 

A few duys after tho ooronnlion of Charlemagne, ho direoted the persona 
impliuiitud in the plot of tlio proooding year against the life and government 
ist Uio iM>po to bo brought boforo him for judgment; and, as sopreme judge, 
lio ouiuluinned thein to tho death of traitors. This exercise of supreme 
oriiuinivl judioaturu indiaatos at least tlie ussnurption of a power understood 
in ihut iig() to bo a distinguisliing attribute of sovei'cign auihority. The 
ooudoiniKul oriniiniilH woro indeed respited at tlie interoeasion of ihe pope, 
and iliuir ptniiHhmcnt was commuted for exile ; but notiiing occurred to 
indloaCo itnv jealous fueling on tho part of the pontiff ; and throughout the 
winter of tlio year 801 Oharlomagno oontiuuod to oxoroise every prsi’ogative 
of imperial power in Homo witli as free a hand os when he sot up bis mlgra: 
lory tlirono upon tho banks of the Seine, the Hhine, or the Elbe. 

In the year 806 he executed a provisionol settlement of the sucoesBion to 
Ills vast dcminloiiH among his then surviving sons. During tlie whole oourse 
of Ills life Oharlomagno was anxious to invest his more important sots with 
the siuioClon of rotiglou. Tho settlement of 808, though provisional only, 
was Holcmnly enuutod and sworn to by his sons and the estates of the realm 
iiHscmblcd in diet at Tliionvillo ; and was soon afterwards sent by the hand 
of tho oiitpoi'or'A Hccvalary to Home for tho appreval and signature of the 
pope — II slop wliidi lay oponto a construction probably far beyond the intent 
of Charlomague.<i 


TAl'An AMniTioir aittbu oharluma&mb 

Almost iiniuudiaioly after Oliarlcmagne’s death, Leo assumed to himself 
II dogriio of authority wliich could not do oxoroisod without equal injury to 
l.h« HlaOo and to tho sacordotnl character, Stephen IV, his sucoeBSor, took l^e 
uabli of allogiauou, togothor witli tlac whole of tlio people, as soon os he 
iiHOcnilinl tho iiontinm Uirono; and announoed to tlie monaroh, Louis the 
that ho woulil altoiul him at wliatovor place ho should appomt; But 
the OUrUtiau mookiinas of tho pontiff was exceeded by tliet of the aov- ' 
oriugn, w)m, on roooiviiig his visit at Rhoims, prostrated himself nueo tunes 
at hiH foot. Tlmro is ovidonoo, however, to prove that it still required a mftn 
of equally powerful and ambitious mind to toko full advantage of mo taeons 
of aggrandiHomont nffordod by tlio present position of the.ohuroh, ; During 
tho Hhort reigns of sovoral suoooaslvo pojiOB, we see the power of the empwor 
diHtinntly at worlt, and Ids light acknowledged. In the management of ecolosi-^ 
uabicui alfairs. 
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In tho year 824, and niidor tlio pontificate of Euffcnina !!» IjOiub sent his 
son Lotiiair to lloinc, to iinpiiro into iho tnith of tlio ooinplniiitH inndo hy 
tlio oiliisoiis against tlioir saoordoial oinafsj and whon Gregory IV vinilou 

_ France, for Iho piirposo of 

offooting tv rooonoiliivUon 
bubwoou EiiuiH and hin eon, 
tho hiohnpH of h'rilnoo,^vhom 
he appears to have tliront- 
onod wiiJi his conflm*e 0 , 
proudly dared him to a trial 
of his powor, by informing 
1dm that if ho did aught 
ogainattho flaii()na,hoHliOiild 
hlmsolf l« oxoonimuuioatod. 
w tioposed, Tim |jm'nioioiis 

¥oy W'kSS oomiHoIof onooflnsadviHcrs 

taught lilm to answer this 
Savs^ intimation by frosh asNoi^ 

^AxeiN. tions of authority, and ho 

dared to commonoo tho pruo- 

■a.a ffc esiM** I po'ry 4>^ Y w' Bouroo of disorder ond 

tMMcn OTcIMMKd V . in Christendom, of 

«San <jyu m cSMKwAtfici^qwA^ooUifoukeD doolaring tlio sovoiuign de- 

jiACTffmSSG^^ booaUHO of his miarrel 

aflNurr«<OUT>wrooms with tho mlor j)f the ilemun 

omperor 

quij^iT ihcSi» Lothair was enffioiently 

fiuijun flwrrtiaH tonaoioiis of his anihorily to 

Sifod^ oHiKicial owlors, oil the 

^utfutr lAchtH oloction of SergiiiH II wilh- 

out Ilia bolng (loimuUod, that 
quijn*! AX future no oaudMivto 

im NOjcjJit JTtf’X’YX' fortho paxail throno aliould 

ho oonsoerivted till lio Inul 
given liis iwsont to tho 
olootiou. 

Ill tho midst of tlioao 
ovonta, tho vietoriniiK Kiim- 
cons wove pursuing ijuiir 
iu)ii(pioHln over Iho moat 
fortilo provinces of Eiiroim, 
Asia, and Africa. While 
Calaliria wiia overruu hy 
one clivisioiinf the Sarueena, 
IlolttO iUolf WUH thl'lSUimud 

Am Extraot vftoH Urka'ii Thwamkbt ou- ium J\y another. In vain did 
oosvMj. uv 8 t. Ijukm the uuTilled lionuiMH look 

, to the (loHOomlautH of Oluvr- 


VPiUuT 
ciuijfailT 
auljun 
<lurj*tuT 
qui J*urr 
quiftifr 
qu»ju*T 
quijn*tr 
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lemngno for help ; in vain did they proficr again tliolr broken iillogiiince to 
tlio omperor of tto East. Noither the <m« nor tho othor was in a ooudition 
to render the required assistanoo, and tho city appeared dooiuod to destruotioii* 
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OMid vonurablo oliurclies of Sfc. Poter and Bt. Paul, which inspii-ed a fediuff 
of devotion by thoir antiquity, and of wonder by the magniifoence of their 
BlirinoH, wore Bitiiutod a short diatonoo from the walla; and the unfortunate 
(jitizons witiioBHed from tlio nvinparla tiie spoliation of these, the most ‘saored 
of iliuir tomplos, witliont the moons of moldng a single effort for their de- 
fonco. But the rago produced by this spoctaSe, combined with the terror 
with which tlio ojitrnnoo of the onomy into the city was contemplated, roused 
ibom to attompt somo moosuvo of lesiatanoe. Tho death of Sergius just at 
tluH juncture greatly contributed to promote thoir suecess. In cSeoting Leo 
IV to iho vacant offtoo, they provided thomsolvos mth a sldlful counsellor 
and an onorgotlo loader. The invader, aftor various assaults, was obliged to 
rotroat, in order to niako tho connuost of places loss skilfully defended. 

The dentil of Loo was suoaeodod by much confusion, and in this period 
of uocoltomont and. didioulty, the vacant choir was sud to have been as- 
conded by a woman, tho colobratod piipess Joaii.e 


Trrw MVTii Off ina woman poph 

Joan was tho namo given to a fomalo pope, now regarded as a dotitious 
personage, who under the tiilo of John Yil or VIII was said, according to 
tlio most goneral aceountH, to havo occupied the papal ohair between the 
puutiflealu of Loo IV and Bonodiot III, although various other dates are 

f flvon. Tradition ropresonts her as of Knglish descent, but bom in Ingd> 
leim or Mainz. By some her original name is given os Gilbovta, by others 
an Agues. She was oroditod with having fatlon in love with a young 
Boiicdiolino monk, and with having on that account assumed the male 
monastic habit and lived for some rime in tlio monaatory of Fulda. Her 
lover, it is adlrmod, died wliilo tlioy wore pursuing their studies together at 
Athoiis, and after his death she wont to Bomo, where, nooording to the meet 
appi'OYod version of the story, she became a very suooessful professor. So 
liigli indood liooaino her reputation for piety and learning tliat the cardinals 
witli Olio Qonsont elected the supposed young monk the suooossor of Pope 
Iaio IV. In this position she comported hoi-self so as to entirely justify 
ilieiv eiioice, until the catastrophe or giving birth to n male child during a 
pi'ocOHHion to tho Ijntoran palace suddenly and irrevocably blasted her repu- 
tation, Slio is said to havo died in duldbirth or to have been stoned to 
death. 

I'ho story of tlio pontidoato of Joan was received as foot from the thir- 
toonth to tlui iif Loontli century, but it has been discredited by later reseaiuhes. 
Tho eivoumsUuitiUrl evidoiico around wlihjh it clung, and which may have 
aided in HUggostIng it, was the observance of a oirouit by the pspal proces- 
sions HO as to avoid passing tlirough a certain street (a statue at one time 
standing in that fitroet, sniu to reprosout a woman and oliild, with a monu- 
niontul Htono noivr it having a pooulior inBCription\ and the use of a pierced 
Hout at tho onthronoinoiit of tho popes. Of tueso facts otlier end more credi- 
ble oxnhmaUoim have, howovor, boon given, altliough there is no wfBment 
ovidenen to demonstrato boyond dispute tho manner m which the story 
originated. According to Dr. D5llinger,« the tradition finds no support 
in the original text oitlierof Marianns Scotu8,» Sigobert of Gemblours.® or 
Otto of h'roYfling.P Sho is first mentioned by Stephen do Bourbon, fl fho died 
in 1261, anti who took liis information probably from the ohxomole of the 
Dominioau Jean de Mailly, no oopy of which is now known to be in existence. 
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Tho Btoiy ifl not found in nny of tlio originnl niuiitiBuripis of Mni'tiiiuH VoIuh,** 
nnd aooordiog to iXilliugor wiis iutor]K)ltitod in tlinl uhroiiiolo HOtno timu 
betwoon 1278 and 1813. Ho aUrlbuton the pro^)agation of thu myth cliiody 
to ItH insertion in Murtiniis Polust fi^oiu wlimli it ^vuH uo^iiud into the JfHorea 
Tempornini a oUronielo ioundud on MivvtlnnB* and iU vual oviginaloi'H lie 
BiipposeH to iiavo boon tbo DomiuicAnM and Minorites, who had a ^nidgo 
against tho papuoy on aoeoant of the ^Mrseciitioiis they weru exporioneing 
at tho iinnds of Beiiediot VllI, So lunldlv did Uiu tradition sproivd that in 
1400 a host of the paness was placed iii tho (Hithodral of Siuna along with 
other popes, having tne iuaorintion, “ John VIII, a woman from Kngland.” 
The status oooupiod this pomtion till tho beginning of tliu BOvuntueuCh 
century, f 

Tho oiglib yoavsof Loo^s papacy woro ohiefly ocoupiod in Rlrongkhonmg, 
in restoring the plandcrod and doBaonvtod olmrohes of tho two apoatlua, and 
adorning Hume. 'Xlio sacceBsloii to Loo IV was oontostod botwoou Beue- 
diofa III, who oommaudod the Huffnigos of tbo olorgy and people, and Auas' 
tasius, who, at tiio head of an armed faction, seixed tlie Lateiau, stripped 
Benedict of Iuh x^ontiiloal rohoH, and awaited the coniirmation of his violent 
usurpation by tho imperial legates, whoso induonee ho thouglit that ho had 
secured. But these coiiiinismouors, after strict invosligation, decided in 
favour of Bonodict. Aiiastasius was expelled witli disgrace from tho Liit- 
orun, his rival oonaoorated in the prosonoo of tho emperor's roprcBeutatlvos. 
Anaataeiue, wiU\ unwonted meroy, ^ya8 only dogroaod to lay communion. 
Tho pontiAoate of Benedict III Is memorable ohlolly for tho oominonooniout 
of the long strife between Ignatius and Pliotius for the boo of Cunstantiuople. 
This strife ended la tho permanent sohism between tlio lOastcrn and WoHlorn 
c^urohes. 

Hicliolae I, the sucoessor of Bonodict, wim (ihoson rather by the favour 
of tho emperor IjouIs and his nobles thim that of the olorgy (8o8). lie Ims 
been thought worthy to share tiio Ap[)Dlhition of tho Great witli Loo I, with 
Gregory 1, witli Hudobrand, and with Inncoont III. Ab least throe great 
events signalised tho pontiflonCe of Nicliolivs I — tho Htrifo of IMioliuswith 
Ignatius for the arohiopisaopid throne of CoiiHiantiimplo ; tho prohihltioji of 
the divorooof ICing Lothair from his queen Tlioiitberga ; iind the humilia- 
tion of tho great prelates on the Ithino, the snconHsCnl assertion of the papal 
Bupromacy even over Hlnoinni, nrohbuihop e£ Blioiina. In the llrHt two of 
those momentous ^ucHtions, the eontost ulmiit tho see of OouHtanlinopie, and 
that of Lothair, huig of LoiTnlne, with his wife Tlmiithui-ga, Nieholus took 
liis stand on Uio great oternid prineiplos of justiuo, humanity, and soiiiul 
morals. Thosp wore no qiioHtions of alwtruHe and subtle tlioolegy nor t!ic as- 
Bortioii of dubious rights. lu both oaHOs tlio ^inpo was the pvetoeter of Uio 
feeble and tlio opprossod, tho viotiniB of ouUimiiy and of enmity. Tim hisliop 
of Coiistaiitinoplo, unjustly doponiKl, por»couted, exiled, tnaitcd with tiio 
worst inhumanity, iinphmnt Iho judgment o£ the head of woHlorn ('''hvisten- 
dom. A queen, not only deserted by a weak and orno! huKhand, hut wickedly 
and falsoly oriiniuatod by a oounoil of binhopN, obtained a Imuring at the 
oouvt of Borne ; her iunocoiiuo was viiuUeatud, her aeuuHers puniHlied, the king 
himself oompollod to bow before tho majesty of justice, made more veinimlile 
by religion. If in Imth imm the languago of Nicholas Avns liunglity and 
imperious, it wuh juBtified (e ilic ears of men by tlie goodiieas of liis eaimo. 
The lofty supremacy whieh lie aHHortod over the hoc of ByKuntium awoke no 
jealousy, being oxortucl in behalf of a bhuiiclusH and injured pnilale. If lie 
troatecl tho royal dignity of l^Woo with ooutoinpt, it iiad alroiuly hueujng 
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(wnloinpliblo ill fcho oyoH ol! nmnlcind; If ho annulled by hia own outlioritv 
fclio (luovoo «F u national council, oomposod of the most distinguished pre- 
latOH i»f Gtuil, tliab couiioil hod alroiidy boon condemned by all who nod 
iintural aympabhios with juatico and innooenoo. Yet, though in both 
cwiHOH NicholaH diaplayod equal ability and resolution in the cause of right, 
tli« event of Uio two affairs was very different, The dispute oonoeining the 
]»alriiiiH)hatn of OoiiHtantinoplo endea in the ostrangomont, the alienation, 
tluj iliial Holusm botwcon tho Kaat and West, It was tlie last time that the 
popo ^vlm ponnittod nutliorltativoly to inlerfoi'e in tiie eoolesiaatioal affairs of 
iho lOiiHt, Tho oxcfliuniunioution of tho Greek by the Latin ohurt^ was the 
nniil not o! Hoparation. In the West l^ioholas established a precedent for eon- 
trol oven ovoi* Iho private morals of princes. Tho vices of kings, eroeoially 
thoHO of h'uanoo, hcciuno the stronghold of papal influenee; injuTeaqueens 
and nubjoufcK know to wlmb quarter thev miglit roeur for justice or for re> 
vongo. And on Uiia ocoaHioii the pope brou^t not onlythe impotent king, 
but Iho powerful olcrgy of XjOi‘raino,^neath his feet, '^le great bishops of 
CoLoguu auil of Trtvos were reduced to abject huxnUlatlon, 


BIVATjUY or NIOROLAS AISTD PHOTXUS 

T'Uo contention for the patriarchate of Constantinople was, striotly speak- 
ing, no religious nontrovorHy-— it was the result of politioal intrigue and 
jxn'Honiil uniinosity. Ignatius, who booame the patriarob, was of Imperial 
(loscont. in iliu 1‘ovolution whloh detlironed his father, Michael RhangabA 
ha Inul takoii rohigc, under tlie cowl of a monk, from tho jealousy of Leo the 
Avinuniiiu, Vhotius was ohoson os his saooosaor, Kival oounoils met, and 
tho two putriarolis were alternately exoommunioated by the adYeiee spiritual 
fttCtionH. 



vsmijifviiiju proinlHc oftlio total oxtirpatlou — 

lAcvcly did the po\ic addvuHS two lofty and condemnatory letters to the emperor 
aiiil Lo PliotiUH, but a third also to *^tho faithful in tlie East," at the-olose of 
wiiich ho luudo known to iho throe Kastorn patriai'oliB his steadfast Teeolution 
in nniiutiiiu Uiu ciuiho of Ignatius, to refuse tlie I'ooognition of the usurper 
PholiuH. 1 ?]io roHtoration of Ignatius was commanded even in more imperi- 
ouH liiiiguago, and under inoro awful sanctions. “Wo, by the power ooin- 
mittud li) UH iiy our Lord tlirougli St, Peter, restore our bi’other Ignatius to 
liiH ftn’inor Mtation, to his to his dignity as patriarch, and to all the honours 
of Ids onioe. Wlionver, after tho promulgation of this decree, shall presume 
to dinturb him in tho oxorolso of Ins offtoo, soparato from his communion, pr 
duro to judge liim anew, without tho oousont of tlie apostolic see, if a clerk, 
aUall Hkwc m eloiml puuiaUmcnt of the traitor Judas | if a lAmem, he has 
ininuTod the malwllotion of Canaan 5 he is oxoommunloote, and will, suffer' 
Ui» Hi\mo fearful Hontonoo from tho eternal Judge.” - i,- t 

Novor had tim power of tho olergy or the supromwy of Borne , been 
iiHMorlod HO diHlinotly, ho iuflcxibly. The privileges of Rome were efieru^ 
Imniulablo, imtorlor to, derived from no synod or eounoil, but granted 
divorttly by Gnd Idmflolfi they might bo nssailod, but not trawferxedi torn 

off for a linio, but not pUiplcod up Thl? S™ 

lljimo from all tho world, from her authdrity lay no appeal* The emperor 
aiul Oonstaiitinoplo paid to regard to those terrible nnatliemas of the pope», , 
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BXKOD ms COKSTAlITlSrorLB 

In tlio yoav 807 PholitiH hud Riimmonod ti coinioil (vt Ooii 8 taiitiuo 2 )Io ; tlio 
ohsoqulouA prolaloH liHtonud to tUo amiigiiinoiit, iiiid joinod iii tlio^ uomiCor 
uxoojnmunicatioii of X’ouo HioholiiB. PliutiuH (h'ow up oi^ht avlioh^H inoulput- 

ill one tho in tlio roHt the doparturo, of llio hoo ot Koine from uneiont 
and oanoiiietil diseiplinu. Amonj; Uie droiuUiil uoLu of lioroHy and HidiiHiu wliieh 
woro to divide forovor tlio ohuvoliOH of tlio Ifiasfc and Wost woros ( 1 ) the 
obHorvaiioo of Saturday as a foot; ( 2 ) the perniiaHion to oat niillc ordicoHo 
dnriuir Honl $ ( 4 ) roatriotion of tho oliHmn to tho biMlinpa $ ( 0 ) tho promo- 
tion of doacoiiB at onco to tho opiaooiml dignity) ( 7 ) tho uouHOoratioii of a 
lanih, aooorcliiig to tho liatod Jowiah usago ; (B) tho Hhaving of tlioir boardn 
by tlio olorgy, Tho fifth only of the artiolos mijootod to by PhotiiiH, tho pro- 
euDNlon of iTio Holy Glioat from the l^ithor and tlio Son, was an orror so a^vflll 
us to dosorvo a thousand anatliomas. Tho third, condonining the enforced 
oolibaoy of tho olergy, was almio of high moral or roligious iinportaneo. 
“From this uaago wo aoo in the WoHt,” «nyB Photlu 8 ,“so many ohiltlren who 
know not llieir faChors.’* Those, however, woro but the protexts for division. 
Tho oauao lay doopor, In the total doiiial of tho papal supromaoy by tlio 
Graolcaj thoir unequivocal assortion that with the empire that Hupremaey 
had passed to Oonstantinoplo. 

Tlio dooioe of tho oouiioil booalod thosignaturo of the oinporor (obtainod, 
it was said, in an hour of drunlceimoss)) of Basil tho Maoodonian, avovrod 
(most Improhably) to have boon forged) of tho tliroo oostern ^sdriarohs; 
of tlio sonato and the gioat oflloors) of abbots and bishops to tho number of 
nearly ono Uiousand. Hub tho eplscopnl moHHOiiger who was to hoar to Uomo 
this delhuiQO of tlio oliui’cli of OoiiHUmtinoplo and the aoiintur-oxcnmnnuiiea- 
tlon of tho pope, had prooooded bnt a short way on his journey when ho was 
slopped by the orders of the new omiioror. A rovoiiilion in the pidaee 
was a rovoluUon in tho olnirch of OoiistnnUiiojde. Tho Jirst not of Biisil 
tho Mnoodonlan was to doposo Photius. Piintius is said to have vofusml (he 
oommuniou to the murderer Basil. From this limo a huooohhIoii of olmnges 
ngitatod tho eiiipiro) Photius rose or foil at each sucoosHivo ehangu. 

TjOO tho PliiloBOplier, the son of Basil, onoo move ignominiously expelled 
him from his tiironc. Yot, though aconsed of troason, rhotiUH was acquitted 
and withdrow into honoui'od rotiroiuont. Ho did not livo to witnoss or 
profit by another involution. Though tho Boliism of thirty years, properly 
spoahlng, oxpirod in his poTson, and again a kind of approximation to 
itomo took plaao, yet tho links were broken whioli iiuitod the two ehimiheH. 
Tho articles of diiloronno, from whtoh neither would dopart, liud been dejlned 
and hnvdouod into rigid dogmas. During the dark times of tho papaey 
whioli followed tho disruption, oven tho intorcourso beenmo more and imu'e 
precarious. Tho popes of tho next century woro too busy in defending 
thoir torritovioB or thoir Uvos to roganl tho affairs of tho Knat. *iiMm 
dai'knesB whioli gatliored round both ohurohos shroudod thorn from oaeli 
othor*B siffht. 

Niohows tho Groat had not livwl to trhunpiv ovon in tho (irsb fall of IMm- 
tius. In tho West Jus suooosr was moro ooniploto ; he had Mm full enjoyment 
of oonsoiouB power oxoroisod in a rightooiis causo. Not merely <lid ho beliold 
ono of Oharlomagno’s fluooossova prostrate at lua foot, obligotf hi ahaudiin iti 
papal oouauro and to dogradation ovon his hlgli ooelcHiastioal pui'l-iHiins, hut 
in sucoossiou tlio gi’catost prelates of tho VYest, the areldilsliop of Uavenna, 
tho aroliblsliopa of Cologne and T’rSvOB, and oven Hinoniar, the av<iiibi«iiop 
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of IthoiinH, who ttcoinod to rule dospotionlly over tlio ohuroli ar»1 kinffdom oi 
h raiioo, woro foiHJca to bow boforo Iiia vigoroua supreinaoy. 

'.nio nuiti'iinomiil oauHO wliioh for many yearn disti-aoted part of France, 
on wluoh ooniioil aftov oouiioil mot, and on which the gi-eat prelates of Lor- 
riiniu uiuno inU) uivcub ouIUmLoli with tiic popo^ and were reduced to complete 
iiml luipiticd limmluition uudor hie authority, was that of King Lothair and 
luH (luoou Tlioatbcrga, ub olHowlioro deacribod. Ho threatened the king with 
iiiniHuliato oxconnuuniuatiou if he did not dismiss the oonoubine Waldrada, 
ivnd rooDivo liis rimudiotod nuoon. Ho Gion betook himself to Attigny, the 
roHidoiKiO of Oharlos tho Ihitd. He peremptorily commanded the restoration 
of tlu» liisliop Uolliriul, who had Ixusn canonically, ns it was asserted, de- 
poHud lliiHiiniu' bis metropolitan, and was now irregularly, without InguiTy 
or (^xununatlon, Wiplocml by tho arbitrary mandate of the pope. Hinomar 
unirmurud and obuyodj the trembling king aoquiosoodin the papal decree. 

Hut NleitulitH did not live to enjoy his perfect triumph ; he died in No- 
voiubnr, Kii7 A.u. — a pontiff who, If he advaneod no absolutely unexampled 
proloimioiiH to sii irmimey in behalf of the Roman see, yet, by the fovourable 
jimotnro and uuh )iciouH ulroumsianoefi which he seized to assert and maintain 
lliiit iiuiluiril^*, d (I move than all his prodoousBors to strengthen and condmi 
it. During all h h oondiuts in the West witli tho royal and with the episco- 
]>iil power, the nioml and ruHgious sympatluos of mankind could not but be 
ou IiIh Hide. If luH language was oeoaaioiiolly more violent, even oontemptu- 
nuH, ilmii hueaino tho modoraiiou which, up to this time, had mitigated the 
papiil dourooH, ho might plead lofty and righteous indignation \ itho inter- 
iiu'uil wiUi domoHlio 1‘olationH, it was in dofenoo of tlie inneoent and dofenoe- 
loMH, and in vlndioaiioii of tlio sanotity of marriage | if he treated kings witli 
noorn, it wim hooaiiHO tlioy had booome oontemptible for Uioir weakness or 
tlieii' viooHt if lie inlurfurod with opiseopal or metropolitan Jurisdiction, the 
inforior olorgyi oven bishops, would be pleased to have a remote, and possibly 
diHiniorosbod trllumiil, to which they might appeal from prelates, ohosen only 
/ivmi nristooridlo ouiinaotioim, barbarianA in oooupaiion and in ferocity ,* if he 
was iuoxorablo bo transgressors, it was to those of Gie highest order, prelates 
wild Imd lout llioinHolYOH to injustioo and iniquity, and had defied his powerj 
if Im luinuUod onuuoilH, tlioso ooiuioils hod already been condemned for their, 
iujuHliwo, Imd deserved the reproachful appellation with wliioh they were 
iM-niuloil by tJm pope, witJi all wlio Imd any innate or unporverted sentiment 
of jiistiee ’and pmuy. Ilunoo tlie presumptuous usurpation oven of divine 
power, HO long us it was thus bonoUcentiy used, awed, confounded all, and 
oiTeudiul few. Men took no alarm at the arrogonoe wMoh befriended uiera 

against tho oiipressov and tho tymnt. „ - t xu 

Hut this vast moral a<lYancomonb of the popedom was not all whiwi the 
Hmnuu stm owes to Niolinlos I ; sho owes Uio questionable boon of the recogni- 
Uuu of tho .F<tl90 J)eare^aU as tlio law of the churoh. 


THW JtAlSS J>S0BSTAL8 


Nieholus I not only saw during his pontificate tlie famous Wm PeorMB 
tnlco tlmir nlium in tho juriaprudouoo of Latin Ohnstondom } if did jot 
!m»niulgat(s ho assumod them as authonbio doouments j ho geve ,thm tiie 
Will of thopaimlBaiiotloiu and with their aid prostrated at his feet the one 
grout traiiBulpino prelato wlio could still maintain the independence of tne 
Tcnitoiiio ohtiroii, llfnomar arohbislipp of Bheiras. 
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Ux) to tliiH poriod tho dcorotolfl, the lottovs or ecUots of tlio bittliopii of 
UomOy aooordu)^ to tho etithoriBod or common collcotinn of Dion^’nlnKf com* 
mcDood wltlL l*opo Bii'ioiuDy towavde tho oIoho of tlio fourth ounbiiry. 'i"o ilio 
ooiiootloii of DluiiyBiUB waa added that of the antlmiitiu ormiioilH, Avhlch boro 
the naiuo of laiclnre of Buville. On a aaddon was x^roniulgalod, uiianuonncod, 
without preparation, nob ahaolutoly unquoaiionod, hut apparoiitly uvorawiiiff 
at ouoo all doubt, a now oodo, which to tho funnor autlioiiti($ (hnuiinontH 
added lUty-iiiuo lobtora uml dooroua of the twenty ohhwt poiiua finmi Ohniioiib 
to Melcliiadua (Milbiadeu), and tho donaiiou of OouHtantiuo ; and in tho Hurd 
part, ainoni; tlio dooroea of Uio i)U|)ca and of the oounella h'mii BilvoHter to 
Gregory ll, tluL'ty-nino falao deorooH, and tho aota of auvoral unauihoutio 
oouiieilK. lu tliia vaat manual of aacordoial Chriatianity tliu appear 
from tho Arab tho paronta, gnardiann, logialatora of tho faith tlirouglinut 
tlio world. Xho Mm iOeentah do not moroly naaort thu Huproinaoy of tho 
X)opOH tho dignity and prlvilogoa of bho bialiop of Homo — • tboy c(»in|irulioiul 
tho whole dotfinatio ayttboin mid diHolpUue of tho ohurch, tho wliolo liiurarohy 
h'om tlu) higiioab to tho lowcat dogroe, tlioir aauotity, luul iiumunitioa, their 
porBooutiona, their diaputos, thoir i^ght of appeal to liuiue. 

But for the too mauifosL duaign, iho oggrandiaemunt of the hoc of Hoiiiu 
aud the aggrandiaonionb of thu wholo dorgy in auhordination to the aeu of 
Uorae \ but for tho inonstroua ignoranco of history, whloh butrayB iiaolf in 
glaring anoelironiamB, and in tho utbor oonfuaiun oi tho ordor of ovonts and 
the liyoH of distinguished men tlio former awakening Icoou and jealous 
BusploioM, the latter maldng tho detoetlon of tho spuriousnoSH of the wholo 
easy, oloar, irrofraffahle^^tho DeorttaU might still havo maintainud 
their place in ocolouiastical hlatory. They are now given up by all \ not 
a voioQ is raised lu tiieir favour^ tho utmost that ia dono by thoHO wlto eainiot 
suppress all rogtot at thoir exidosicn, is to xialliato tho guilt of thu forger, lo 
oail lu question or to woakon tlio Influonoo wJiloh they had In thoir own day, 
aud (hroughout tho hitor 11101017 of Christianity. 

The author or authors of thia most audacious and olaboruto of pioua franilH 
arc unknown } tUo dato and plaoo of its compilation am drivon into Hiioh nar- 
row Ihnils that thoy may ho detcrininod within a f»w yeai'H, and within a 
very oiroumsoribod region. Tho FaUe DeoretaU camo not fruin Houiu ; tho 
time of thoir arrival ut Homo, after Ihoy were known boyond tlio Alpa, 
appears almost eortain. In ono year Nicholas I ia ap|>nrontly ignurauli of 
thoir oxiattiiioo, tho next ho spoakfl of them witli full kuowlodgn. 'i.'hoy 
contain wordn manifostly used at Uie Oomioil of FarlH (H2i) a, 11 .), imuiho- 
quonriy aro of later date ; thoy woro known to tho Lovito ihmudiot of Mot^, 
who ooninosecl a aupplomout to Uio collootioii of ctqiilnlai'ioa by AdgoHil, 
botweon ed0-<847 a.p. Tlie city of Motr. is doHignatiul willi noarly oijual 
cortaiiity os the plaoo in which, if nob actually coiiqmHud, thny woro ih’Ht 
promulgatod as the oanon law of Chriatoiidom. 

The state of affairs in tho divided and distraotod ompiro might aoum iihiioHt 
lo call for, almost to juatify, this doHimvato offort to Htmngtlimi llui ocehmiiiH- 
tiord power. All tho lower olorgy, including hoiuo of tho hishops, wore 
groaning, just at this time, uudoc iioavy oiqivoHHiouv Hy Lha couMHlutiou 
of Ohiu’lomagno, wliioh Hiivvivod under Ijouw tlio Pious, and, ho long us tlio 
ompiro niaintninod its unity, asaortud tlio iiidouomhmcu <iC tim triwiwdpiua 
hierarchy of all bufc tho temporal sovoroign, tlio clorgy woro uiidur si riot 
Bubordinntlou to tho biahox), the bishop to tho nudropuliiau, l.ha nudvtipolitan 
only to tlio omneror. Coiiflioting popes, or popos in (Jonllleb with Ilulinn 
enomioa, or witli tlioir own suhjoota, na<l retUuswl tho piqiaey to Yassalago 
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tiiidur tlio oiupiro. ConilioUug kings, on tlio division of the roEdm of Gherle- 
jnugno, had not yot, buli vqvq soon about to submit tho empire to the Homan 
euprunnioy. All nt proHoub was anai‘ohy. The Germans and i 


ovemment 
law. 


full, took now boundnrios, uolcnowlodged now sovereigns | no g 
wiiN strong onnugU to mniiitidn tho law; might was the only Ittn. 

'Plio liunuiroliy, if not tho whole clergy, had taken the load in me disruption 
of the unity of the ouiiiiro ; they had ^asod tho throne of Louis : they were 

II. uliMiit-. (likitluf.iviiiM TiAw tliH vlnfimn nf iliaf. B.hnaAmnnt.. 'ThaiT' waalth 



not the \awHUaH\vo voice, but tue atroiig asm, whioh had authority j the mitre 
niitHt bow bn^tro tlio liolmut, 


iu 


uoftiVkOkMnahuiue MeieimNeaipuiTeoonnSnb^ 
^ VR 09 iiiuoo>aiucD iMutm aua erearni^u a«I. 


thooroHiur hnforu Clio sword. 

Hot only tlio donmins, tho 
iiorKOiiH of the clergy had 
tuHt lUoir Hiumtity. Tho 
purHomilioii and onpression 
of tho oliurdi and tlio olorgy 
had rouchod a height ini- 
kiiuwn in forinor tluiCH. 

It iniglit Qcour to the 
inoHt religiotiH that fur tho 
sake of religion i It might 
<ioour to tho»o to whom tho 
dignity mid iiitorcst of the 
saom'dolal order were their 
ndiginii, tliat Home effort 
juohI lie umdo to reinvest 
the olorgy in their impor- 
Jlh'd Hauolity. There must 
jio unnio aiipeul ugaiiiHt this 
soriilar, IhiH eeulosiaHticnl 
ivmmiy ; and whither 
Hliould appeal lie? Ituonld 

’tC 1 w a.'" »noio..t arf 



>a>MraiQo 

ii!Stetwo* , 

_ (DomiQOVmwKp 

iSo 
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iianiOH of Ufo cue wiuat, oi iimuu««w Ij! ~ 

nmieid deiiend on the dooreo of the Gounod of Swdioa. _ 

ri.m. tl.li <.£ St. I'ste liimsoU in uEtookon BuooesBion, The ’whole 
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now nutliority in wliioh it ormyod ihoBO pretoiwions. Tlio now oodo wiw 
onslirinod} iib it wore, in a framowovk of (boply ruligioim thou{;rlib und lan- 
guage ; it woe lutrocluood uiidov tlio vonoratoil naino uf leidoro of Seville \ 
lb wiiH thuB nttaohod to the authoutio work of leldore, whiuli Imd lung 
onjoyud undieputocl autliurity. Hiiiomar, arolibiehop^ of UliuiiuB) au tliu 
moat poworful) ho, poiiiniia, buo moat loariiod tmuHalxiinu eocloBiuHtio, wlio 
mlglib at onoo havo oxxioBoil tho floUon, wliioli ho oould luirdly but know to 
bo II notion, ou-oporated inoro than anyone olso to uBtiibliHh its ivutliovity. 
So long aa lio auppoaod it to advanoo or conlirm his own power, ho auppreHaod 
all intrusivo doiibta } ho dlsoovorod too Into that it waa a trax> (a nunutoirup 
ia luH own undignihod word) to oatoh unwary motropolilana. Ilinoinar 
waa caught, boyond all hope of oucapo. In tho appeal of lluthrad, biHhop 
of BoIbboiui, againat Hinomar, motropoUtan of llhuiiuH, Topu Niuholau 1 at 
ilrat allegea no word of tho now doeroiala in favour of Iuh right of ax)peal| ho 
Boomingly knowa no older authority tlmn that of Innooont, Loo, SirioiuH, 
and tho Counoil of Sardica. The noxt year not luoroly U lio fully niuHtur 
of the psoudo-lHulorlan douiunontB, but ho taunta [liiioniar with now oalling 
In quoatlon, when it mukca againat him, authority which ho wua ready to 
acknowlodgo in ooniirmation of hla own power. Iliuoiuar ia forced to tho 
hurniliatiou of aubmiaalon. liotbrad, dupoaod by Iliuoiuar, depoaod by 
tlio Council of Sonlia, ia roinatatod in hia aeo. 

Thlii hnmodiato, If aomowhat cautioua, adox^tion of the Hotion, unquoa- 
tionably not tho forgery, by l^ope Kioliolaa, appoara leaa capable of uliaritablo 

E alliatlon than tho original invention. Kor did the MUuuuaaorH of NiulioliiH 
otray any greater aoruplo in atrengbhoning thomaelvea by thla wulcomo, luid 
thoroxoro only unauapiofouB aid. It ia impoasllilo to deny that, at loimt hy 
citing wltliout roaorvQ or hcBltatiou, tho Roman pontiffa gavo ihuir duliberato 
mnoaon txj this grant hiatorio fraud. 

Nor muat bo ovorlookod, porhapa, thomoro iinx>ortant ruanlt of tho unoex)- 
tanoe of tho paoudo-Iaidorian atatutoa aa tho uuiverHal, iniinomorial, irm- 
pcolablo law of Oliriatondom. It eatabllHliod ilie great prinoJido iviiioli 
Nichohva 1 had boforo amiounoud, of tho aolo logialabivo x^owor oi tho xaipu. 
Ifivery ono of thoao papal oxiiatloa waa a canon oi the ohuruh ; ovory fiitiiro 
bull tlioruforo rcatod on the aaino irrefragable authority, oonmiaiulnd tlio 
aamo implicit obodiouoo. Tho paxmoy iHioame a lugialativu ua well an an luU 
miniatratlve authoritv. Infallibility was tho next inuvitahlo ato]), if inral- 
libility waa not idroady in tho power aaaortod to havo boon hoHlowotl liy tlio 
Lord on St. Potor, by St. Petor handed down in unbrokun doacoiit, and in a 
plenitude which oould not bo roatriotod or limited, to hla auuuoaaiu'H. 


ADUIAN II 

NicliolaawaB snoocodod ([Novombor, 8C7) liy Adrian 11, a rigid and hifty 
ohuroliman, who, tliough hia policy at ilrat axipoared doiibtl'iil, nmoliitoly 
maintained, bnt not with oqual judgmoiit and huocchh, tho prinoiplcH nf IiI'h 
prodoooBHor, Adrian (ho wuh now wvonty-iive yuiirH old) Imd hotm niiurlod 
boforo ho became a xnicHt. At thoiiitoi'ccaaion of tlio oiuporor T.(iiiiH, ho took 
off tho ban of excoimuuniciiLioii from Wnldriulii, and rimtorod her to (ho dom- 
luunion of tho olmreli. J3y tliia lenity ho might kociii to liiro King Tadliuir 
to tlio lust act of BubmisHiou, The king of Lomiino arrived in lliiiy, Tho 
popo Boemod to yield to thoinfluoneo of I^ouia and tho (iihih-chh Iiigijllwrga j 
at loAHt ho aoooxited tho muiiilioout proaoiita of the king. ^ 
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Kroiu Monto_ CuBahio, wjiora they ilreb met, Lotliair foUowed the pope to 
Komo. Xhui‘0, niatead of bemg rooeived as iv king, and as one rooonoiUd 
wjtJj Uio BOO oi Homo, wlion ho oiitorad the cJiiu-oh all waa silent and vacant* 
not ono of tho olorgy appipod} ho retired to a neighbouring chamber! 
wiaoh win not oyou awopt for hie roooptiou. The next day w® b Sundav 
luul lio liopod to Jioiii' the maHS ohantod before him. The pope refneed him 
tliiH hmiotir, llo dined, liowovcr, tlio next day with the pope, and an inter- 
clmnge of prcmmta took place. At loj^th Adrian oonaented to admit him to 
tiio oomiuuniiMi. 


]»opo Adrian Hoizod Uio occasion of tho oonteet for the kingdom of 
liOthrtU' to udviuujo Btill moi*o diiring and unprecedented pretensions. But 
tho world wiw not yot ripe for this brood and naked assertion of seoulor 
power by tho pono, liiH claim to interfere in the disposal of kingdoms. 
Divoctlv Im loft tho Htrong ground of mond and religious autliority, from 
whleli IiiH predeuoHHor Kieliulaa hod commanded tho world, he encountered 
iriHUrnuniutabld I'ctuHtnucu. With all tliat romnlned of iust and generous 
Hyiii|iathy on thoir Hide popes might intermeddle in tho domeatio relations 
of kings \ limy were nut permitted os yet to touch tho question of royal 
HUueuMHioii or inheritance. 'J'ho royal and tho episcopal power had quailed 
bufum KiohuluK { tlic fuliniiiiitioiis of Adrian woi'o treated with contempt or 
iudifTin'omin i and lliiiuuiar of Uhoinm in this quarrel with Adrian regained 
tluil indepoudeuue and ascundoncy whidi hud been obsoured by his tempo- 
rary Hubinission to Nicholas. 

Niuhiilus 1 and Advlnu II thus, with different suoooss, imperiously dictat- 
ing to sovereigns, ruling or attempting to rule tho higher oWgy in foreign 
ennn tries with a dospotio sway, mingling in the nolltioal revolutions of 
Kurnpe, uwaixling crowns, nud ndjud^i^ kingly inheritanees, might seotn 
the iinincdlatu iuicostors of Gregory vihof Innocent HI, of Boniface VIII. 
But tho impnoy litul to undergo a period of gloom and degradation, even of 
guilt, beCoru it emerged again to its height of power. 

Tho poullllcaio of Jo]jn VIII (872) is tho turning-point in this graduali 
but rapid and almost total change ; among its oausos wei'e the extinction of 
the iinporud hruiich of tho OaLiuvlngian race and tho frequent transference 
of tho cinplro from one line of sovorolgiis to another ; with the growth of the 
formidable dukes and oounts in Italy, which overshadowed the papal power 
and reduoud the pone hiinsulf to tlio slave or the victim of ono of tho con- 
tunding fimtions. The pono was clootod, deposed, Imprisoned, murdered. 
Ill llio wild lurbulcucc oC thu times not merely the rovorenoe but the sanctity 
of Ids oliuruotor dlHappeivvod. He sank to tlio common level of mortals j 
and liie head of Ohriutumlom was as iioroo and lioentious as tlio petty prinoea 
win) Hurronndod liini, out of whoso stock ho spnmg, and whose habits he did 
not lu'uak off when raised to tho pa]ial tlirono. 

Jtihu Vlll, liowcvor, still stood on tlie ventagje ground occupied by 
Niohohw I and Adrian H. Ho was a Homan by birth. He signaUsed hie 
pontUUiato by an act oven mova imnoBiiig than those of his predecosaors, tlio 
nomiuivtiim to Iho umpire, which hie language represented rather as a 
grant fi*nm tlio paiml authority than os an hereditary dignity j it was o dirsoO 
gift from huuvcn, unnvoyod at the wll of tho poi?o, Alzyady there 
iiidiisntioiiH of a Ji’ronoli and Gorman interest contending for the papal mfiu- 
unim wiiich grows into more and more deoidod faction, till the Carioyiugian 
mnniro Im united, soon to bo dissolved forovor, in tho person of . Charles the 
Nat. John VlII adopted the dangoroua policy of a parthd adherence to 
Nrunco. But tho historians are almost unauimous as to the price which 
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Charles me oompollod to pay for hie iiuperial orowii. Ho bought tho popo) 
ho bought the soiialoi'S of Romo ; ho bought, if wo might vouturo to tolcu tho 
words to tho lottor, 8 t. Potur liimuolf. 

Tho im^)orial roigu of OharloH tho Bald waa ehort and inglorious. Tho 
wliolo pontilloato of John VIll was a long, if at timos intorruplod, agonv of 
approhonsioti lost Bumo should fall into ilio hands of thu unbuliover. Tho 
roigu of tho labo omporur Louis had been almost a oontiuual warfare against 
the Mohammedans, who Invd now obtained a ilrm footiuff in southern Italy. 
Ho had suooossfully ropolled thoir progress, but at tho uouth of Louis Homo 
was again in danger of baooming a Mohammodan city. Tho popo wruto 
letter afbor letter in tho most ur^nt and fooling langungu to Oharlos tho 
Bald soon after ho had liivostod liim wiUi tho umpiro. **if all the trims in 
the forest,'* Buoh is the stylo of tho i)ope, **woro turned into tongues, they 
oould not doBoribo tho ravages of those impious pagans ; tho devout pooplo 
of Glod avo dostroyed by a oontinual slaughter i ho who osoapes tim dre and thu 
sword is oarried as a oaptivo into oxile. Oitios, oastlos, and villagos aro 
utterly wastod, and without an inliabitant. Tho bisliops aro wandoring 
about in boggaiy, or lly to Homo as tho only plaoo of rofugo." 

Yet, if possible, ovon more formidable than tho infulolH wore thu potty 
Christian prinoes of Italy. ‘^Tiio oanlcor-worm oats what tho leeiist has 
left.*' In many parts of Italy had gradually arisen indupondoiit dulrodomsj 
and none of these appear to have felt any religious rospout for iho pope, somo 
not for Ghristianlty. On tho vaoanoy after the death of Popo Kioholas, 
Lambert of Spololo bad oooupied tmd pillaged Romo, rospooting noithor 
monaatory nor oliuroh, and oavrying off a g^eat number of young fumalos of 
the higliost rank. Adoloblst the duke of Bonovouto, bail uaroil to Heir.!) in 
that oity the eaered person of tho emperor Louis. Ho was only |)ormitUul 
to loavo tho oitv aftor ho had talcon a solonm oath to Adolobis'^-an luilb in 
whioh his wifo,mH daunhtois and All Ids attondaiils wore compolled to join >^ 
that ho would noiUier In his own person nor by any other revenge LIiIk net 
of insolent rebellion. Ko sooner, howovor, had Louis roaobed Bavunna in 
safety than ho sont to the pope to absolve him from his oath. Adrian U, 
then pope, began to assort that diuigoi’oos privilege of absolution f rum Kolemii 
and recorded oatlia. 

Tho bishop'duke of Spololo did notsoriiplo to return to the iiiiliaUowod 
policy of his brothor. Ho ontored into a now league with the SaraeoiiH, gave 
them quai'tors, and aotually unitdng his troops with theirs, dorualed (bo 
foroQB of Bonovento, Capun, and Soloruo, and opened a freo passage fur llitur 
inoursioiiH to tho gates of Homo. 

Tho imperial crown was again vacant, and olahnod by the ennni(!l.iiig 
houses of rraiice and Germany. But Oarloinaii, son of Ludwig of (hu'iimny, 
had been aoknowlodgod as Icing of Italy. Probably as parUsans of tlm 
Gorman, and to eompol the pope to al)andon tho interant of llie Frenoli lino, 
to which ho adhered with unsliakon fidelity, Lmnbnrt, duko of Hpoloto, lliat 
nntiohrist, as tho pope described him, with his adidteroiis sistur, liiciiihliH, 
and his aooomplioo, tho troaohorous Adalbert, count of 'J'uHuany, at tbn bead 
of an iirosistiblo foroo, eulorod Uoiiio, seiKod and eondiind ilio p(»pc, and 
ondoavoiirod to staiwo him into oonoceslon, and oomiHjHml (:|ie and tiin 
Iloinaiis to take an oath of allogiauoe to Curlonmu, as king of Italy. Foj' 
tliirty days the religious sorvicos wevo interrupted 5 not a single lamp burned 
on the altars. 

No sooner had Uiot retired than tlio popo oausod all tho saored trtJaHiuim 
to bo oouvoyod from St. Peter’s to tlio Udoran, oovorod tho altar of St. Potor 
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with auoUolotli, oloaotl tho iloova, aud rofused to porinit tlio pilgplins from 
diatnnt huidH iu appvunoh tlio Hltviiie. l£o thou lied to OetiiV) uud embarked 
fur l^riuiCD. 

Whoji ho roachud tho alioroH of Provonco> John VIII foil; hiinaolf in 
Riiotlior world. IiiHluad of tuvbuloiit aud luwluaa ouoniios (Buoh wore thu 
counts and dulcoH of iCiilv) whoso rupuoity or animosity paid no respoot to 
snored things, and imtatud tlio p(»po liko an ordinary mortal, tho whole Iciug- 
dojn of Prunuo might scout to tlirow ilsolf hniiibly at his foot. No p 02 >o 
wns moro prodigal of oxooinnninitiatloii ihun John VIII. Of his loUors (ahovo 
iliTou hundrud) ib is roiuarkublo how largo a proportion ihroalon, inflict, or at 
least alludu to this lust oxurciso of sacorilutat 2 >owor. 

Tliu indofiitlgablo potto reduruod ovor thu Alps by tho Mont Ooiiifl, to 
Turin and Pavia i but of all wliom ho luul ho coiuniandmgly uxhortud, and so 
oartmslly iuiidorud to inaruli for his protuetion ugainst ilio SiiraeoiiH, and 
no doubt against his llaliuu ouoiiiies, iiono olioycd hut Diiku Boson of Pro- 
vuinio. Tlic Haraeons, in tlio mcaubimo« courted by ail partius, imiturtially 
]iliindorud all, iiuidu or hroku alliances with tho sumo facility with tlio Oiiris- 
tiiiiiH, whllo tlio jtoor iiionkH, oven of 8b. BunodiePs own foundation, lived 
in |KtrpetuaL fear of HpuliuUoii. Tiic liufbdayH of .Tohii VIII wore ocoupiod in 
writing more and more urgent loiters for aid to Oharli's ilio Pat, hi warfare, 
or providing luoauH of war against his Samcoii aud Ohrisliaii foes, or ilciding 
uxcomiuunieatioiiH ou all sides { yub fuoitig with giillmit rosuiulion the foes of 
hiHporsou iiml his powur. This violent poini is said (Imb iiy one writer only) 
to huvo eomu to a violent end t his hniltm wore Imaten out with a inidleb 
by Koiuo unoiny, covetous <if Ills wealth and mubitiouH of tlio papal crown. 

'l1io short tiontifloato of Marluus fMurhuts 1 or Martin It) was followed 
liy tho sUU shorter rulu of Adrinit III, which lasted hut fourtouu months* 
TJiat of fitophen V, though not of hm^r diimt[oii| witnessed events of far 
more huiiortaueo to thu Pupnoy, to Italy, and to Ohnstundoin. On tlio death 
of ('Jiarlcs tho Fnt, blio ill-ouniontod miiJicH) of tho OnrJovingian Ji)mpjro, Uio 
discordant iitalorhdH of wldeli luul rounlUsd, nob by natural allinity lint ulmoBb 
by tim force of uceideiit, diNsolvml ugtvin and foruvor. Tlio lugitimato rnoo of 
(lliarlemngiie uxpirod iii thu iiorHon of his unworthy descemlant, wliosu luimo, 
derived fromiuero pliyNicui hulk, eontranted with ilLoniuntal greutJiosB, blio 
uoiiuuauding <](\uditi(m of mllUary, oilniiniHtrativo, and evoii iutolleotual 
Hupurioi'lly wliinit hud bleudod with thu luurio of tlio Jlrst (Jlmrlus tho uxipolla" 
tionof Uiu (Iroat. 


Vimi FClHMOHUfl 

'i*lio dentil nf Sleiilion, SopUMulwr, 8tU, nml the uloeiion of KorrnoHus to 
tlio impuuy, uhunged tho uspoeb of nffairs, and botrnyud blio hoHtiUilos still 
rankling at Uomc. By the uluoUoii of Pormosus was violutod tho oi'diiinry 
canoiilcul rule Against Uie truiiHlKUnn of bishoxiH from ono soo to uiiothor 
(l<'orn)o»UH wmi hUlmp of Porto), widoh was still lield in soino respoot. 
Tliuru were yeb Htrongcr ohjuetioim lo iUe election of a blshoj} wlio had hoen 
oxconnnunicated by a former ijontifl, exQummunicatod uh im nooomplioo in a 
oonspirnev to nmruor tho 2 )U]ie. Tho oxoeminuuieatud Ponnoaus had boon 
oompellod to take an oath uovur to rosmno ids ai>iuoopal funotioiia, novor to 
return lo Konm, iind uevor to prosimw but to lay ooiuinnuion, Tho succes- 
sor of *lohu had granted aliHolution from Ihoso punalUes, from this oath. 

This eloclion must have boon a desneratu inoueuro of an unserupulous 
fautioii, Nor was Pormosua ohoeon witfiont a iioreo and violent otrugglo. 

II. Yiii. Or 
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The Buffrngos of a party among tlio clergy and people had already 
fallen upon Sergius. Ho ‘nviih uotmdly at the altar preparing for Uio Holonm 
ooromony of inauguration, when ho was torn away by the Btrongor faction, 
h'orniOBUB, olioson, as his pariiaanH doolnrod, for iiis BUporior learning and 
hnowlodge of the Soripturo, wab then investod in the papal dignity. 

Wlien Popo Pormouuti died, May 28rd, 800, tlie eleotlon fell to Bonifaoo 
VI. The now pontiff laboured under the imputation of having boon twice 
deposed for his profligate mul uoandalouB life, first from the subdiaeouate, 
afterwards from the priostliood. Boniface died of tho gout fifteen days after 
his elevation. The Italian party hoatonod to tho eleotlon of Btophou Yl. 

Probably tho Gormiui governor 
had withdrawn buforo Stopheu 
and his faction prooeeded to 
weak thuir vengoanoo on thu life- 
less remains of Pormosus. Pierce 
puUtiual animosity took the form 
of ooolosmstleul solemnity. Tlio 
body was disintorrod, dressed in 
tho papal habiliments, and, before 
a oounoll ivBSumblod for thu pur- 
X> 080 , addressed in those words: 
^ Wherefore wort thou, being 
bishop of Porto, tempted by 
ambluon to usurp the Catholio 
see of Home ? The doaoon who 
had boon assigned as eounsel for 
the (load nialntainod a prudent 
siloueo. Tho saorod vusCmonts 
wore then strinpud from tliu body, 
tlu’oo of tho IlugorH out oil', tlio 
body oastiuto tlio Tihor. All who 
luul been ordaijiuil by Ponnosim 

woro roordained by Blophoiu 

Suoh, however, woro the viuIuhI- 
tudus of popular fueling in Koine, 
tluit some years after a iniraelo 

AMOMK01fTJIuWlDUt.H AOKH ftHHOrtod tllO 

iiinoooncoof PormoHim. IJisbody 
was found by fishonnou in thu I'ibor, and oarriml back for burial in tlio ohnroli 
of St. Peter. As the oodln passed, all the images in thu oliuvoh reverentially 
bowed their heads. 

The pontifloato of Stephen soon (Hvme to an ond. A now revolution 
revenged the diaintormont of tlio iusidtod prolate. And now tliu llereuness 
of political ratlior tlian religious faction had utterly dcstroyod all revoreneo 
for the sacred person of tho pope. Stephen was tlirowu into priHon by his 
enemies, and strangled. Tho coiivouiont oJiargo of usnrpaticm, alwaya hrcuglit 
against tho pofios whom tlioiradvorsaritw defclironod or put to (loiiLli, may Imvo 
reoonoilod tlieir minds to tho impioua deed, but it is dililcuU le disoover in 
what rospoot tho title of Popo Stephen VI was dofuotivc. 

Pope now Bucooeded popo with suoh rapidity ns to awaken tho inevitahlo 
suspicion, eiblior that those woro ohoson who woro likoly to malto a spoudy 
vaottnoy, or they roooivod but a fatal gift in tlio pontifioato of Koine, Uomumw 
and Theodore II survived their promotion caoh only a few montlis. The 
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ftUeiS by hlH restoration of Fomosus to the rights of Christian burial, and 
)y Ills rovorflftl of the nets of Stonhou VI, may bo preauniod to hove Ibolougod 
o that fuotioiii TJio next oluotioii was oontostou wltli oU the stfi'ongfcli and 
viulouco of tho udvorso iMvrfclcs. John IX was suoooBsful ; his competitor 
Sergius, auoortliiig to uoinu ivooounts forniorly tlio disooiiiAtod oompeutor of 
Funnosus, and his bitter and liuplnoable onciny, Aod to tlie po^vGrful protoo* 
tion of tho iiuu’cmiH of Tuaotuiy. Sorj^ua was oxoomiuunicatod, witli sovoral 
othur priests imd inferior olurgy, ns aooossory to tho insults against tlio body 
of Formosus. Borgius luuj|hod to sooui tho ilmndoi's of liis rival, so long 
OH ho was uudor tho pmtootioii of tlve powerful house of Tusoany. Witik John 
IX, who diud JulVi 001, ulosod tho ninth oontury of Ohristiunlty} tlie tenth, 
ill itivLy at IcMist tho iron ago, Imd aUmdy darkened upon Romo ; tho pontifl- 
oiiio Imd boon won by urimu and vacated by murdois 

XiiiH Iron ago, us it lius boon unllod, opunod witli tho pontllloate of Bene- 
diut IV (DOO-flOil), tho suaocssor of John IX, Tlie only act rooorded of 
JiujiuiUot IV wuH tho uonmnllon of the unfortunate Louis of Provouoo, tho 
uoiiipotitor of Burongar fur thu onipiro. Louis, aooordlng to imperial usago, 
HOt up luH tribunal und ndjudgod oiviuu^ at Romo. On tho doatli of Bonodmt, 
tlio prudent proouutiuns ostablisliod by John IX to introduoo some togu- 
lurity and uontroL over thu anaroiiy of an election by a olorgy ront into 
tioim by a Lawluss nobility, iiiul sllll more lawluss ucoplu, diuiug tiiis utter 
liulpluHsnoHs and tlio al)oyiuiuo, or tho strife for (no onipiLo hotwoon rival 
priitouH, full into utter iiogluob or itiipolonuy. Tho papacy hooame the priiso 
of tiio most aotivo, daring, and violent. Luo V won tho priKO) boforo two 
iiioutliH lio was (ijoolod and thrown into prison by ChriBiophor, one of his 
own prosbytots and oliupluius. T)iu same yoar, or oavly in tlio next, Oliristo- 
phor WUH in Ills turn igiioniluionsly driven fi‘om Romo. 

U was under tho pratooUon of the poworfial Tuauim j^noo BoJtmgnirthnt 
tho uxllod SorgiuH, at tlio iioad of a strong foroo of Tuscan soldiers, np- 
puavod in Umiui, dupouod OJirislophor, who had just deposod Loo V> and 
took pesscHHlon of tUo papal thvono* ^glus hod been soveii years an exile 
ill TuHoany \ for sovon years lie ruled m supromo but not undisputod pontiff. 
Tliis pope hiiH Imioii loaded with every vice and ovory onormfty winch oan 
bhiekon llin oimraotor of nmu. Yot as to his ruigii thero is almost total 
oliHOurity. 'J*lie only eerlain not wliioli luis trauspivod is his lestoration of 
the imteriiii puhuiu, which hud fallon into ruins ; an oot which Indioatos n 
period of lanupariilivo peace and orderly ndnilnlstration, >vlth the command 
of a largo revimue. In those violoiit timoH Sorgiim probably soruplod at no 
vioionoe ; but if ho diiivc a pope from tho throno of Hi, Rotor, that pope hod 
jiiKb bofnio dopOHod Ills patron, and with groat ovuolty. 


TitKODQHA IN I'OWKII 

Blit during thu papacy of Sergius voso into power tho infomons Tlieodorn, 
with lior dungnlorH Mnvo/.ia and Theodora, the prostibutes who, in tho strong 
laiigungo of TiiHlorlaiiH, disposud for many years tho jiapul tiara, and not 
oontout with disgrauing by thoir own liooulious livos the ohiol city of 
Oliristondoni, nutually pliioou thoir prolllgato paramours or buso-born sons in 
tiio oluiir of Bb. Rotor, Tlio Iniluonoe obtained by Theodora and her daugh- 
ters, if it shows not tlie criminal oonnivanoo of Pope Sergius, or a still more 
disgracoful conncotioii with wliloh he wns oharged by tho Boandol of tlie 
tiinos, proves at loust tho uttov degradation of the papal power in Rome, 
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It had not only lost all ooinmaudinff authoHty, but could not ovoii muintaiii 
outwaird dooonoy* Theodora was born o! a uoblo and wealthy senatorial 
fiunily, on wlioju she has entailed an inlainous immortality. The women of 
lloino seem at suooeasivo porloda seiised with a kind of Uoinnn ambition to 
Rurposn tholr sex by the groatnoHH of tlieir virtues and of tlioir vieos. These 
females wore to the Paulas and ISustechiums of the younger and sovorur 
age of Konian Olirlstianity, what the Julias and Mosstvllinas of the empire 
woro to liio Volumnias and Cornelias of the ropublie. 

It must ho auknowlodgod tliat if the stern language of Taoitus and 
Juvenal may have darkened tlio vieos of the queons and dauj^htors of tho 
ovosars, the bisUox> of Cremona, f our ohiof authority on tho onoriuities of Theo- 
dora and lier daughters, wants tlio moral dignity, while ho is liable to tho same 
suspioion as thoso groat writers. Tlirougnout tlio lives of the pontiffs thom- 
solvuB wo have to balimoo between tho malignant liueiise of satire and tliu 
unmeaning phriisou of aduhitory pauogyrie. On tho other luind it is diflloult 
to deoido wliiuh is more utterly uuolirlstiau — the profound hatrud whluh 
oouLd invent or ueorodit such Mtarics { the utter dissolutonoss which miido thorn 
easily believed ; or the uoUial trntli of such oharges. 

lAutpranda relates that Jolm, aft<tr^va^'<lH tlio tenth pope of that name, 
being uiupluyed in Home on some ocolGsiasticai mattors by tho archbisiiup of 
llavenna, was tho paramour of Theodora, who not only allowed but eompelleil 
him to her ombiaeos. John was ilrst appointed to tho see of Bologna^ hut 
tlie ai'ohbishopi'io of Havonna, the seoontt eoolesiasUoal dignity in Italy, fall- 
ing vacant bofore ho had been oonseoratod, he was odvanood by tho sumo 
dominant iniliienoo to that see. But Theodora boi‘o with impationoo tlio 
sopamUoii of two hundred milos from her lover. Anastasius Jll lind suo- 
ooodod Sergius (Oil) and ocoupiod tlio papacy lor ratlior more tliun two 
vonrs I after liim Landofor six niontlur (Old). On tho deatli of Jwindo (014) 
by n more ilagraut violation of Uio cononiool rule tlimi that eliargod against 
the dead body of Pormosus, John was tiimslatod from the uruhiupisoopale of 
liavonna to the see of Homo. But Theodora, if she indued pussossed this 
diotatorlal power, and tho olorgy and people of Home, if they yielded tu lior 
dlobation, may have boon aotuutod by nobler and bettor mutlvus tliun lier 
patideation of a lustful passion, if not by motives purely Christian. Ifer 
liowQver the arohbishop of llavenna might he no example of piety or lioliuoss 
as the spiritual head ot Oliristeudom, iio appears to liavu boon liiglily qiiali- 
llod for tho Booular piu'b of his olTioo. Ilo was a man of ability and daring, 
eminently wanted at this juiioturo to save Bomu from bueuming tlie prey of 
Mohommodiui oonquost, organising a powerful oonfudoriiuy of noighluiuriiig 
dukes to acooinplisli this purpoeo. 

Ho plaood liimsolf at tlio liead of tlie army, and for tho ilrst lime the kuo- 
oosHor of St. Beter, Uio vicar of tho X'rinco of peaou, rode forth in his army 
to battle. And if suooess, as it doubUoss was, might bo interpruted as a 
maiiifoBtation of divine approval, tlio total disooiiilituro of tho Sameens and 
tho dostmotion of tho trouhlosoiuo fortress on tho (hvrigliaiKi Heiinuid In 
sauotion this now and unsuoinly charaotor ussmued by Uio pojsi. lOveii the 
apostles sanctioned or sooured by tlioir xirosonuo the triumph of tho warlike 
pope. 

For fourtoon years (014-028), ebsouro as regards Uemo and tho pontiii- 
oate, tins powerful prolate ocoupiod tho sou of Homo. If lie gained it (u 
doubtful oliargo) by the vines mid iufluoneo of tlio mother 'I’hoodora, ho lost 
it, together with his life, by tho no less flagrant vices and mere munstrium 
power of the daughter Maroziu. 
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TIIM INlfAMOUa MAttOZIA 

Thootlortt (lifiiippoai's j aiidl'opo John X ia f oimcl oiigaged in a ilorco con- 
tuHt for tho inaHtory of Homo with Murozin luid Ivor lovor or huabatid^ tho 
inur({iiiH AlboriOi by whuni uho luid n son of tho siuno numoy nftorwards tyrant 
of tJio oity. Iho vigorous nml martuU pontiff suecoeds in cxpolliug Alborio 
fnjin tluj (uiy j Alborio probably inoL liis doiitli soon ivftor (026). It is said 
llmt ho was niurdorod by tho Uoiniiiui in rovongo for soino soorot iillionoo on- 
torod into with tho lluiigarians, wlio wore tliou wasting Italy, and had ronoliod 
tho vtu’y frnntiors of Culubria. 

U'lio doiilli of hov husband Inoroiisoil mtlior than wcalconod tho powbr of 
Mivrosirt, Ilor purH(»ial olturms, and hor uiworupulous nso of thorn, aro said 
1.0 luvvo lYiultipUud to ivu inhnlto oxtnut hov adhorontsi Hor ^MirninouvA luudo 
n strong piiity. Tlio oiupirfl whs vooiuit. '.I'horo wtis no potontiito to wliom 
tho i)opo cuinhl nppoal, Marosia snisod tho (jastlo id 8 t. Angolo, and witli 
this prooioiiH dowiw, whioh comiiiandoil Homo, sho sought to ooulirm her 
jjowor by somo HpfojuUd ivUianoo. (hiido, tho dnko of Xiisonny, tho son of 
Adidbort Ibo niiu'ipuH, did not dtsdahi tho nuptials with ii proffigato woman 
who hi'ought liunio us hur nmrvit^) ^Kirtion. 

John X wuH loft to ooiitost aumu tho govovninont of Homo with Miumiii 
and liur Tiisoaii IniHlnind. Noitlior Homo nor tho mistruss of lioiuo rogardod 
th« roal HorviouH roiidorod by Ji»bn X to (Ihi’istondom and to Italy. Tlio 
formor loviu*, hh piiblio soaiidal avorrwl, of hor motliov, tho saviimr of Homo 
from tho Hariwons, wsH surprisod iutholittlomn pukoo by this daring woman. 

I [is brolbur Iktur, as it it[ipoui*H, Ills gnnit support in thu oontost for tho gov- 
oninumb of Homo, and tliorcforu Uu) objoot of lumuHor luitrud to Guido and 
Maror,ln, was kllUiil boforu Ills fuoo. Xhopopo was thrown into prison, wlmro 
Homo months after ho diod (W) oHhor of angnkh and AwnmiT, or hy mow 
muiiiiiary inoausi It was nunourod that Jio was sinothorod. with ii pillow. 
No moans woro too violent for Marosui to oinploy oven against iv pope. 

MttVo'/.h> did not vontuvo wt onw to pltuio hor son on iho papal thvono. 
A boo VI was pnpo fur sumo months j a Stuphim VII for two yoara and ono 
moiitli. 'riiat son may as yot hivvo boon too young ovon for this HlmmolosB 
woniaii to udvnuQu Itim to tbu higbost ooolusiiiHtiual dlgJiity ; hor husband 
Guido may Imvo bud sumo liugoring rospoot for tliu snored onloo, sumo Btru{^ 
gling foolings of dooenoy, Hut at tho duuUi of Htopbun, Marosia again rnl^ 
uloiio in Uonm i her hushaiul (iuido was dimil, ami lior son was popo. Jolin 
XI (aoeording to the rumours of tho time, of wliioli rJutpiuiu1,*ii follower of 
Hugo of Jh'ovoni'.o, may bo aooopted us a faitliful ruportor) was tho offs^n'ing 
of afaro/Ja by the pope iSerglus $ mow trustworthy authorities make him 
Mm lawful sou of )inr husband Alborio. Hut thu obsaquinus olorgy and 
jHioplo ueijuioNOod without rosiHiaiieu in tbu oommnnds of their patriokn 
mlHtroHH ) Ibo sou of blavoxhi Is suoimssov of Ht. Iktor. 

Hut llm aspiring Marom, nut ooutontwiMi liaving boon tho wife of u 
muriinis, tho wifuut the wealthy and powerful dubo ofTiisoany, norhans tho 
mistroHH of one, oerlaiiily tlio mother of another popo, looked Hlill higlior in 
hur liiHtfid (vml)itinn ; shn must wod a mouureli. nlio sont to offer hereolf 
and Urn eity of Home (o the now king of I Inly, Hugo of i’rovonoo, who was 
not Nonqmlnus in Ids amours, lawful or unlawful. Xlirough polioy or 
through puHsiou he was always ready to form (u* to break these louder uon- 
ueetions. Xhu eautious Maroxia wunld nut allow his army to onber Uio utty, 
but ruuoiveil hur royal brUlogroom in tho oastlo of St. AJigolo. There was 
eelebrated this inihallowod marriage, 
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But iiliough tlio RomiuiB avouVI brook fcbo dominion of a Hornim woman, 
tlioy would not endui'o that of a foroignor. Tlio coni-ao vioos, iho gluttony 
of tlie aoldiora of Hugo offoudod the l^tidioua Itoliana. Tlio iuBolonoo of 
Hugo lilinflolf provoked a roboUion. Tho nobloa wore called upon to perform 
monial oilleos, usual probably in tlie half feudal irnnsalpino courts but alien 
to Italian manners. Alborio, tlio son of Mavozia, was ooiumandod to hold 
iho wntor in which King Jingo wuslied liis hands. Porforming his onice 
awkwardly or roluotautly, ho Hpillod the wntor, ond roooivod a blow on tho 

face from tlio king. Alroiidy may Alborio havo 
boon jealous of tho promotion of his brother to 
tlio popedom, ami have rosoiitcd this devotion 
of Ins mother to hor new foreign oonneotions. 
IIo was a youth of daring ; ho organised a eon* 
spiraoy among the nobles of Homo •, lie appealed 
to ilie ohl Koman pride : Shall theno Ihir- 
gundlaiiM, of old tho slaves of Rome, iynniniHO 
over liomaus?** At tho tolling of iho bolt tho 
whole pooplo Hooked to his banner, and attacked 
the osstio of St. Angelo before Hugo could ad* 
mit Ills own troops. Alborio romainod muster 
of tho oaatlo, of nis mother, and of the pope. 
Those two he oast into prison, doHod tho king 
of Italy, who made an ignominious retreat, amt 
from tliat time romainod uiastor of Homo. 

For four yoars I’opc Jolin XI lingered in 
fact a prisonor, at lonst without any shave in the 

S fovoniinont of Uome, only pornuttod to per* 
orm his spiritual fimotions. Alborio ruled un* 
disturbed. King lingo attmnjdod to brilie liini 
to tho Rurrondor of Itomo, by iho on'er of Ins 
daughter in marriage } tlie more crafty AllMirie 
married tho daughtor, and retained poKHcssion 
of Homo. Aftor the death of iTolni a hucooh* 
siou of ponoH, appointed, no doubt, by the koIu 
will of Alborio, Xoo VII, .Stoplioii IX, Mari- 
iius n (or Martin III) Agapetus If, puss over 
tho throno of tho popedom, with hardly a sign 
A Bmiiop o» rnn I'iimtii Orstuiit of tlioir power in Komo, no indication of tlidr 

d^niiy, still loss of their Haiictity. U'lioy are 
still popes beyond tlio Alps. Nor was the supremo iiontiff alone depressed 
in those turbulent times. The great ocolosiaHtioB are mingled in most of 
the treaohorous and bloody traiiHOotione of tho period. Individuid eiuTgy 
gave ^0 bishops of tho oity groat power, but as they anted with us little 
rostraint, so those prelates wore treated with ns little rovereiHio us Hoeular 
prinoos. 

During tlio whole roign of Hugo of Provonoo, notwitliHtamliiig the open 
or treacherous asBaulls of that king, Alborio, whether as an armed tyrant 
oommondii^ Rome froin thoeostlo of St. Angelo, or as the head ofavepubllo 
ondroeognisodby tho voice of tho Roman pooplo, had maintained bis autlim ity. 
Ho hod ruled for twon^-two years; ho boquoathod that autliority, on Ins 
deatli (Boil), to his eon Ootaviaii. 
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rOPM JOHN XU 

Ootiiviivn, though only ninoteoa yoiira old, nspircd to iinitfl, in hia own 
por«on, fclio civil ami apiritual mipromuoy. IIo was already in holy orderaj 
two yinu'H after tlio (hntlh of liiu father Alborio, the pope Agapotua 11 died; 
and Oetavian, hy tluj voluiiliuy or onforowl Buffragoa of the olorgy and the 
people, waa eleeled pope. lie was tlio llreb of the Roman pontiffa who 
tduinged, or rather U)f>k a eeeend oeoleHiaatitml name \ the oivil government 
HeeiuH to have liuen eondueted in that of Ootavian; the ohuroh was ndminla- 
ierod umlur that of John XII. 

In tlio inoanlinie had ariKoii In Germany a luonaToh more powerful than had 
iipnoaruil in liliirope Hineo tlie doitth of (Jhui'loinagjio, Otto (Ofcho) the Great. 
(Hto nuido Home (UHnoHition for a vinit to Home to receive the imperial crown 
from the liiunlH of the pojin Agapotua. All Italy loolcod for the coming of the 
now Charloniagne. On liin appoaranoo roniHtatioo vanished. Borongar and 
Adalbert Hhnt UieiuHelvcu up in their atrongoat fortroBaoa. It was a trium- 
pltal procoHHinii to I'avia — to Homo. At Pavia Otto tho Groatwas oiwned 
King of Italy, at Home the pnim aiioinlorl him aa om 2 )eror (062). Thouoe- 
fnrUi liie king of (lerinaiiy eminuid to he 'VVoHtern omporor. Otto swore to 
protect the elinrcli of Rome against all hor onomiea, to maintain her rights 
and privllugua, to rcKioi’u her huida and poHseaHiouH, wJion ho ahonld nave 
recovered llicui, and to make no chango in the government of Homo without 
tlui Hanetion of |.hu pope* luhn XU and tho Unman pooplo took tho oath of 
allogiiume to the emperor] they Hwominoro pavtionlarly to abandon all eon* 
nootinn wltii Bereiigar and liin sou. 'Uio oath was taken on tho body of 
8t. Peter. 

Yet no Hooner liiul tlio mnperor rotuxuiod to Pavia, than the porildlous 
John, ilndiiig that ho imd unwarily introdnood a master instead of on ob* 
NiKpiimiK ally, began to enter into eom«i>oiulonoo with Adalbert, who, driven 
from evory KuUau elty, had found rofngo with tlio Saraoons. Humours of 
lliiH IreaHtin reached the oinpernr. Tlio noble Gorman would not bellevo 
tlid inoiiHtrouH pcriUly: he Hcnt nomo trustworthy onicers to iinpiiro into tho 
Irutii ; timy roturiied with a feartul list of oiimos, of lioonso, and oruelty, 
with wineji the Him of Alherlis who seems entlvoly to have sunk tho oharaoter 
of popo in that of the young, warlike, Hoonlav prluoo, was ohargod by tho 
unuuiinmm voice of Home. In July, U68, Otto marohod upon tho capital i tho 
poiiliff liad reckoned on tho eordiid sup^Torb of tUopooplo] thoy recoiled | 
tliu ])Ope and Adallxn’t M tngetiior from Homo. 


TUIAfi OF TlIM 

Tho oinpei'or MUiinnoiiod an enoloHiasUonl eounoil ] it was attended by tho 
arolihiHhopH of Aquileia (by dojmty), of Milan, of Huvoiuuv, and Hamburg i 
])y two Gorman and two Yreueh metropoUtniiH ] by a groat number of 
bwhopH and presbytevH from Jaimlmirtly, TuHoany, and all partfl of Italy. 
The wiiolo inililia of Ummi uHaeinblml aa a guard to the oounoil round tho 
chnruii of St. Peter. Tho proceedingH of the oounoil mark tho times. 
Inquiry wch made why tlm popo was not primonb. A general ory of aaton- 
whmeut hroko fm-tU fvoni the olorgy and tho people i “ very Iboiians, 
BahylonimiH, and Iiulians liavo hoard tlio monotrouH orhnes of tho pone. 
Ho iH not a wolf wlio condeseendH in shoup's olotlungt his oruelty, his 
diabolioal doaiings are open, avowed, dUOam ooncBalmont.*' Tho oalmor 
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justice of the emperor doinanded specific oliargoa. The cardinal presbyter 
rose and deolored that he had seen Pope John celebrate mass witliout himself 
oommnnioating. Another, that ho had ordained a bishop in a stable j iJiat 
he had taken bribes for tlie consecration of bishops, and had ordained a 
bishop of Todi who was but ton yew's old. “ For his saorilegos, all eyes 
might behold theiuj’* tliey alluded, probably, to the dils^pidation of the 
churches, which were open to the weather, and so much out of repair that 
the wor^ilppors could not assemble from fear lest the roofs should fall on 
their heads. 

Darker charges followed, mingled with less heinous, in strange confusion, 
charges of adultery, incest, with the names of the females, one his faUior’s 
concubine, another a Avidow and hor niece; he had made tlio Laioran j[)alaoo 
abrotliel; he been guilty of hunting; charges of oniolty, tlio blinding 
of one dignified coolesiastio, the castrating anouiev, both had died undor the 
operation ; ho had let loose Are and sword, and appeared himself constantly 
armed with sword, lanoe, helmet, and breast-plate. Botli eoolosiastios and 
laymen accused him of drinking wine for the love ol the devil; of invoking, 
when gambling, heathen deities, the devils Jove and Venus. Ho had per- 
petually negleoted matins and vespers, and never signed hlmsolf witli tlio 
sign of the cross. 

The emperor could apoali only German ; he commanded the bishop of 
Oremona to address the assembly in Latin. Liutpraiid warned the oounoil, 
he adjured ^em by the blessed Vir^n and by Bt. Peter, nob to bring vogue 
aoousations, nor such as could not oe supported by accredited testimony, 
agoinst Ae holy father. Bishops, deacons, clergy, and people with one voice 
replied, ** If we do not prove these and more crimes against the pope, may 
St. Peter, who holds the keys of heaven, close the gates against us; may wo 
be stricken with anatbemo, and may the anathema be raallod at the day of 
judgment I *’ They appealed to tlie whole army of Otto, wbothor they bad 
not seen the pope in full armour ou the other side of tlio Tiber; but for tlio 
river he hod been taken in that attire. 

Letters were sent summoning the pope to answer to tliose aoousations ; 
acousatloue aome of them so obsoeae that they would have been thought iin- 
modeet if made against stage-players. If the pope dreaded any assault from 
tlie enraged multitude, the emperor answered for tlie seourity of his person. 
The pope’s reply was brief, contemptuous « “John, tlio seivnnt of God, to all 
the bishops, we hoar that you design to elect a new pope ; if you do, in the 
name of Almighty God, I excommunicato you; and forbid you to confer 
orders or to cembrate mass 1 ” 

Thrice was Pope John cited before the oounoil. Mossongors wore sont 
to Tivoli; the answer was, “The pope was gone out to elioot.” Unprooo- 
dented evils demand unprecedented remedies. The emperor was urged to 
expel this now Judas from tlie seat of the apostle, imd to sanction a now 
election. Leo, the chief secretory of the Eomnn see, was unanimously chosen, 
tho^h a layman, in the room of the apostate John XII. 

But the army of Otto, a feudal army, and bound to do sorvioo for a lim- 
ited period, began to diminish; pvrt had been injudiciously dispersed on 
distant enterprises ; the Homans, as usual, soon grew weary of a foreign, 
a Gorman yoke. The emissaries of Pope John watched the opportunity j a 
furious insurreotion of the people broke out against the emperor and his 
pope. The valour of Otto, who forced the boiricades of the bridge over tbo 
Tiber, subdued tlie rebellion (064). He took a terrible revenge. Tho siip- 
plioations of Lao with difficulty arrested the ooniogo. Otlo soon after loft 
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KomO) aud maroliod towards Gamorino ^Cameviuuin) and Si^olfito in pursuit 
of King Adalbert. The ki^ Berangar and his wife Willawere taken in the 
castle of St. Leo, and sent into Germany. 

Hardly, however, had Otto left the oity wlien a now rebellion, organised 
by the patrician females of Borne, rose on the dofenodoss Leo, and opened 
the gates of tlio oity to John. Leo with difficulty escaped to the camp 
of Otto. The remorseless John re-entered the oity, resumed his pontifical 
state, seiisod and mutilated the Icadcm of the imperial party j of one he out 
off tiio right hand, of another the tongue, the nose, and two fingers ; in thi*a 
plight they appeared in the imperial oamp. An obsequious synod reversed 
tlio dooroOB of diat whioli had deposed John. The Roman people had now 
ombraood tho oauso of tho son of Alberio with more resolute zeal ; for tlio 
emperor was oompoUod to delay till he could roassotnble a force powei^ul 
onough to undertake tho siege of tho edty. Ere this, howevei*, his own vices 
had uolivoTod Romo from her champion or hor tyrant, Christendom from her 
worst pontiff. Wliilo ho was nursuing his amours in a distant part of the 
oity, Pope John XII was strnolc dead (May 14th, 904), by the hand of God, 
as tho more religious supposed j others, by a more natural cause, the poniard 
of an injured liusband. 

But lb was a Roman or Italian, porhaps a republloan feeling whioh had 
lattovly attaohod tho oltWiOns to tho son of Alberio, not porsonid love or ro- 
spoct for his poiitifioal oharaotor. They boldly proooeded at onoo, without 
regard to tho einporor, to the olootion of a now pope, Bonodiot V, Otto soon ap- 
poarod bof ore tlio walls j he summoned the oity, and ordered every Roman who 
4ittomptod to osoapo to be mutilated. Tlio ropublio was forced to surrender. 
Bonodict, tho now popo, was brought before tiie omporor. Tho oardinal 
ttcohdoeoon, who had Adhered to tlie oavieeof Tjoo, demuided by whet right 
ho had prosumod to usurp tho pontifical robes during the life-time bf Loo, tiie 
lawful pope. **If I havo sinned,** said tho humbled prolate, ‘‘have meroy 
upon mo.^* Tho emperor is said to have wept. Bonediot tiirow himsoif 
boforo tlio foot of Otto, drew off tho saorod pallium, and dolirered up his 
orosior to Xjoo. Loo broko it, and showed it to tlio people. Benodiot was 
degraded to tho ordor of deacon and sent into baiushmont in Germany. 
Ho died at Hamburg. 

Tho grateful, or vassal pope, in a counoil, rooognisos tho full r^ht of tlie 
omporor Otto and his suooessors in the kingdom of Italy, os Adrian that of 
Gharlomagno, to eloot his own suooessors to the empire and to approve the 
pone. Tliis right was to belong forovor to tlio king of the Roman Empire, 
and to nono else. 

Early in tho next year the omporor Otto reorossed the Alps. Loo VIII 
died iVIaroh, 066, and a deputation from Romo followed the emperor to Ger- 
many to solicit tlio rolnstatomont of tlio exiled Bonediot to the poj^edom, 
But Bonodiot was dead also. Tho bishop of Narni (John XIII), witli tho 
apiirobation or by tho command of tho omporor, was oleotod to tho papacy. 

Scarcely had John XIII assumed tho pontifloato tiian tlie barons and the 
people began to murmur against tho haughtiness of tho now pontiff. They 
oxpoUod him from tho oity wltli one consent. Tho prefect Rotfrod, not 
without porsonal insult to tho pope, assumed tho govarnmont of Borne j for 
ton months John XIII Avas an oxllo from his see, at first a prisoner, after- 
wards in freedom, E^om his retreat in Campania lie wrote with urgent 
entreaty to tlio omporor. Otto made tiio oauso of John his own j for tho third 
time lie dosoonded the Alps j the terror of his approach appalled the 
}jopular faction. In a oountor iiisorreotion in favour of tho pope, Bobfrod 
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the prefect -was killed, and the yates opened to the pontifE j he -was received 
with hymns of joy and gratulation. At Christmas Otto entered Home i and 
the emperor and the po^ wreaked a terrible vengeance at that holy season 
on the rebellious oity. The proud Homan titles seemed but worthy of deri> 

sion to the German emperor and his vassal pope. 
The body of the prefect who had expelled John 
from the city was dug up out of Ms grave and 
torn to pieces. The consuls escaped with ban- 
ishment l^vond the Alps j but tlie twelve trib- 
unes wore nanged ; the actual prefoot was set 
upon an ass, with a wine-bag on his head, led 
throngh the streets, soourged, and thrown into 
prison. All Europe, haidonod as it was to aots 
of inhumanity, shuddered at those atrocities. 

The rebellion was crushed for a time; dur- 
ing the five remaining years of John's pontidoate 
the presence of Otto overawed tho refractory 
Romans, He ruled in peace. At his death thle 
undisturbed vaoanoy oi the see for three montlis 
Implies the humble oonsultation of Otto's wishes 
(he had now returned to Germany) on the ap- 
pointment of his Buooessor. 

The ohoioe f^l on Benediot VI, ns usual of 
Homan birth (January 19th, 078). The fao- 
Hons of Home now utterly baffle oonjeoturo as 
to tlieir motives, as to the passions, not the prin- 
ciples, which actuated their loaders. Iwioe 
(wo second time after aa interval of ten yoaw, 
during whioli he was absent from Homo), tlic 
some man, a cardinal deacon, seizes and mur- 
ders two popes; sets himsolf up os suproino 
pontiff ; blit thougli with power to commit those 
enormities, ho cannot maintain on eillier occa- 
sion his iU-wou tiara. 

The formidable Otto the Groat died tho year 
of the accession of Benedict Yl (Oeoamber 26Ui, 967). Otto II, wnoso 
character was as yet unknown, had suooeeded to tlie imporiid tlirono ; he 
had been already the coUe^ue of his father in the ompiro. Ho had boon 
crowned at Home by Pope John XIII. 

The year after tiie aooession of Otto II, on a sudden, Bonifaoo, surnamod 
Fianoone, desorlbed os the son of Ferruooio, a name doubtless woll known to 
his contemporaries, seized tlie unsuspecting pope Benediot and oast him into 
a dungeon (July, 974), where shortly after lie was strangled. Boniface 
assumed the papacy, but he had misooloulated the strongtii of his faotion; in 
one month he was forced to fly the oity. Yet he fled not with so much hnslo 
but that he carried off all tho treasures, even tho seorod vessols from the 
ohuroh of St. Peter. He found his way to Constantinople, where ho might 
seem to have been forgotten in his retreat. Tho peaceful succession of 
Benedict VII, tho nephew or grandson of tlie famous Alborio, may lead to 
tho conclusion that the faotion of that family still survived, and was opposed 
to that of Boniface, The first aot of Benedict, as might bo oxpootocl, was tho 
assembling a oounoil for tlie excommunication of tho murderer and anti-pope 
Boniface. This is the first and last important not in tine bJU’i'on annals of 
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Pope Bonodiofc VII* Under the proteotion of the emperor Otto II, or by 
the stoeiigtli of his Homan faction, ho retained peooeful possession of the sea 
for nine years, on unusual period of quiet. He was suooeeded) no doubt 
through tlie iiiduenoo of the emperor, by John XTV, who was no Roman, but 
bisliop of Pavia. But in the year of John’s accession (988), Otto II 
wos preparing a groat armament to avenge a terrible defeat by the Saracens, 
Ho had hardly fled from tlie conquering ^racens, and mode liis esoape from a 
Graek ship by leaping into the sea and swimming ashore. Pie now threatened 
with all the loroos of the realm to bridge tlie Straits of Messina, and reunite 
Sioily to tlio empire of tlio West. In we midst of his preparations he died 
at Rome. 

The fugitive Boniface Franoone had kept up his correspondence witli 
Rome i ho might presume on tlio unpomilaiiW of a pontiff, if not of German 
birth, imposed by foreign influence, and now deprived of his aU-powertol pro- 
tector. With tlic same auddonnosa as before, he reappeared in Rome, seized 
the pope, imprisoned him in the oastle of St. Angelo, of which important 
fortress ho had booomo master, and tlioro put him to doatli by starvation 
or by poison (August 20th, 984). He exposed tlio body to the view of tho 

n ilti, who dared nob murmur. He seated himself, as it seems, unresisted, 
le papal ohair. The holy see was speedily delivered from this murderous 
usurper. Ho died suddenly. The people revenged tiiemsolves for their 
own naso aoquiosoonoo in his usurpation by cowardly insults on his dead 
body ] it was dragged through tlio streets, and at length buried, eitlier by tho 
oompnasion or the attnohmont (for Boiufaoe must have hod a powerful footion 
in Romo) of certain ooelesiaBtias. Those bloody revolutions could not but 
destroy all rovoi’enoo for their ooolosiastioal rulora in the people of Rome.? 


OHAIUiUH KtITGSLiaY ON TISMPOBAL POWEB 

A united Italy Kuited tho views of tlio popes then no more than It does 
now. Hot only did tlioy oonooivo of Rome ns still tlio centre of the western 
world, but move, their atook in trade was at Rome. Tho ohains of St. Peter, 
iiio Hopulohres of St. looter and St. Paul, tho oatoeombs iUled witli tlie bones 
of inmimorablo martyrs — tlicao were tiioir stock in trade. By giving these, 
soiling tlioso, working miraolos with those, calling pilg^ms from all ports of 
Ohristondom to visit these in situ, they kept up flioir power ond their 
wealth. ^ , 

Having obtained what they wivntod from Popin and Olmrlemagne, it was 
still fclioir interest to pursue tho same policy ; to compound for tlioir own inde- 
pondonco, ns they did with Charlemagne and his eucoOBBors, ^ defondinjg tho 

E rotonoos of foreign kings to tho sovereignty of tlie rest of Italy. This has 
eon their policy for centuries. It is tlioir policy still i ond that wUoy 
has boon tho ourao of Italy. This fatal gift of lbs patiimony of St. Peter 
—as Haute sow, ns Maohiovelli saw, as alTolear-Bightod Italians hove seen— 
has kept her divided, torn by civil waiw, ooncjuerod and reoonnuered by foreign 
invaders. TJnablo, as a oelibato ooclesiostio, to form his dominions into a 
strong hereditary kingdom } unable ns tho hierophant of ft priestly oosto to 
unite his people in the bonds of notional life ; unable, m Borgia tried to do, 
to oonnuor the rest of Itoly for himself, and form it into a kin^om large 
enough to have weight in the balanoe of power, tlie pope was foi*oed, ogam and 
again, to keep himself on his tlume by intiiguing with foreim princes, 
and ooillng in foreign arms ; and the bane of Italy, from the time of 
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Stephen 111 to tbftt of Fiua IXt vna the temporal power of the pope. But on 
the popoBy Also, the Nomosis come. In building their power on the Homan 
reliost on the fable tliat Home was the patrimony of looter, tliey had built on 
A lio { and that lie avenged itself. 

Having oommitted tneniBelves to the false j^osition of being petty kings 
of a petty kingdom, they had to endure continual treaoliory and tyranny 
from their foreign (dlies — to see not merely Italy, but Home itself, iusultod 
and even saokea by faithful Catholics, and to oeoome more and more, as 
the centuries rolled on, the tools of those very kings wliom they had wished 
to make their tools. 

True, they defended thomselves long, and witli astonisliing skill and 
courage. Their souroea of power wore two, tho moral and Uie thaumaturgio, 
and they used them both ; but when die former failed, the latter became use- 
loss. As long AS their moral power was ml ; as long ns they and their olorgy 
were on the whole, in spite of enormous faults, the best men in Buropo, 
BO long the people belioved in them, and in their thaumaturgio relics likewise. 
But tliey baeamo by no means the best men in Europe. Then they began to 
think diet after all it was more easy to work tho material than tlio moral 
power ^easier to work the bones tfian to work righteousness. They wore 
deecived. Behold j when the righteousness was gone, the bones refused to 
work. People began to question the virtue of the bones, and to ask, Wo 
can believe that the bones may have worked miracles for good men, but for 
bad men? Wo %7ill examine whether they work any miroeLes at all.'* And 
then, beliold, it eame out that the bones did not work miraolos, and that 
possibly they were not saints' bones at all ; and then the storm came ; and 
tho lie, 08 all lies do, punished itself. That sidt had lost its savour. Tlioy 
who had boon die light of Europe, heoame its darkness { they who hod boon 
first, heoame last ; a warning to mankind until tho end of time, that on truth 
and virtue depends tlio only abiding strengtli.^ 
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Thu diBHOUHions within iho ohurdli coutinuod thronghoufc tho minority of 
OUo III. On tho duoth of Otto II, lionifoco VIX rotuinod from oxib and 
Aoi^d liin rival Jolin XIV. A tradition to which Eeiohel,^ among othora, gives 
orudonoo, doolarod Uiat John XIV wae sUiived lo death In any evont, hia lival 
auoupiod tlio paxiftl oliaiv. Bub Bonitoeo Yll was no moans popular whilst 
living, and It is said that his bod^ was suhjooted to insnlts after h» death. His 
HucooBsor, John XY, opposed Croeoentlus tho oonsul, and in oonsoquenoe was 
dHyou from Homo; but aftor on appo&l to the emperor lie was allowod to 
TOtW!*n.® 

At Ills death, Otto lU obliged tlie elorgy and tho poo]^e to elect his nephew 
Bruno, a German, and only twenty years of ago. But the ohiof control of 
tlie oity was at present in tho hands of the senator Cresoentlus (Cenoius), 
n nmn whom tho oinporor oould not foil to view with foolings of fear and 
joiilonsy. On vlniting Homo, theroforo, for tho purpose of reoeiying oonse- 
onition, ho uudortook moasures for his expulsion ; but vraa prevented from 
])UUiug thoin in nruotioo by tlio jjoi'suasions of his nephew, vfho liad assumed 
tho appellation of Grogory v « Tho clomonoy of the pontiff was ill rewarded. 
OrosoontiuH, on tho depoi'turo of the emperor, drove liim from tlio oity and 
boHtowod tlio poutillonl dignity on a Groolc, who took tlie name of John XYI. 
Gregory in tho monntimo flod into I^ombordy; and, having summoned the 
sovoriil bislimni to moot liim at Pavia, ho thoro exoommunioated both Ores- 
oontiuH and John, his seiitonco, it is siud, boing supported nearly all Italy, 
Germany, and Ifranoo. Tho emperor, ou his part, lost no time in proceeding 
to tho oapital, wJioro liia appouiunco struolc instant terror into the hearts of 
the guilty Homans. John was apprehended when on tlio point of leaving the 
oity ; and tho olllourH of tho emperor, droadiiig lost their master should show 
any forboaianoo towards tho oulprit, immediately tore out his tongue and Ids 
eyes. Oresoentlus Bulforod tho gontler punishment of decapitation; and 
Gregory, thus frood from his onomios, votoined the papal dignity till the 
yoar 009. He was Buooeoded by Qorbert, arohbishop of Havenna, whom 
Otto caused to bo olootod in gratitude for the serrioes he liad rendered him 
as ins instruotor.o 
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TUTILS OF OTTO lU 

Otto III was an emperor gifted with both strengtli of oharaoter and imagina- 
tion, Reioliel^ deolores that he alone "in that lawless a^ rose above his 
sniTOundingB, to projoot a new era of improvomeut.*’ It would appear tliat the 
emperor hoped to re-establleh Rome os the seat of empire, and the Roman 
oliuroh OB the mother of diurolies. His plans wore hampered by the iuoom- 
petenoy of Gregory Y, but when Gregory died, the opportunity oame to launch 
some at least of the emperor’s projeots, Otto caused his tutor Gerberb to be 
raised to the papal dmir in the name of Silvester II, and edicts wore issued 
intended to fortify tlie diuroli in a position greater than it bad hitherto attained. 
Tlie donations of Constantine and Oliorles the Bald were denoiinood, as woro 
the venal prelates who were alleged to have despoiled the altars of the apostlos. 
In particular, it would seem timt a new eiu was definitely pi*edioted witii tlio 
beginning of tiie year 1000. It is difiionlt at tliis date to moke 0111*6 as to the 
exact attitude of emperor and pope toward this millemiial date. A tradition 
has passed into Mstory, to the emect that large numbers of people believed that 
tlie ^ear 1000 was to mark the doming of the millennium in a reolistio and oven 
tiupio sense. Doubtless there wore cevtoin seots who had thus interpreted the 
soi^tural phrases, but modem oritios are agreed tliat the pmalenoc of such 
ideas was by no means os universal os was at one time assumed. Nevertheless 
it can hardly be in doubt tiiat a certain mystic diarm attached in the minds 
of such dreamers as Otto III and Silvester II to the date that would round out 
the first millennium of tlie Christian era. With such powerful directors of tlio 
oourse of events to give tangibility to the idea, it is highly probable that some 
very definite developments would havo taken place in toe early dooados of tho 
second miUonilium, that would in the minds of posterity have marked out ilie 
year 1000 os a critical turning-point in church histoiy, had it not chanced that 
within three years of this critical date both Otto aud Silvestor died. Otto Imd 
indeed lealised his sdieme of a paleuie on the Aventiiie ; and Silvester ooou|)icd 
the chair of St. Peter daring liis last years. But these two syinpathotio spirits 
poBSod away before they could mve lasting impetus to their projects. " Coiiiot- 
like, these two luminaries liad darted across tho heaven and disappearod,” 
says Reiohel,^ and the darkness of ni^t grow thicker than before." " 

With the disappearance of these two eminent men tiio popedom rolapsod 
into its former degradation. The feudal nobility — tiiat very “ refuse " 
whloh, to use the expression of a oontemporory writer, it hod boon Otto’s 
mission “ to sweep from the capital” — regeinoa tlieir nsoondonoy, and the 
popes beoome as completely the instruments of their will as tliey liod 01100 
been of that of the Eastern emperor. A leading faction among tiiis nobility 
was that of the counts of Tusouluiii, and for nearly half a century the pope- 
dom wos a mere ap^ianaeo in their family. As if to mark their contempt for 
the office, they carried the election of Thcophylaot, the son of Count Albnrio, 
a lad scarcely twelve years of age, to the office. Benedict IX (1088-1046), 
such was the title given him, soon throw off even tho external dooonoies of 
his office, and his pontificate was disgraced by every oonoeivablo oxcoss. As 
he grew to maiiliood his rule, in conjunction witii that of liis brother, who 
was appointed the patrician or prefect of tiio city, resembled tiiat of two cap- 
tains of banditti. The scandal attaohiiig to his administration culminated 
when it was known tliat, in order to win tlio hand of a lady for whom ho 
had conceived a passion, he had sold the pontifical office itself to anotlier 
member of the Tusoulan house, John, the oroli- presbyter, who toolc tiio name 
of Gregory VI (1046-1046). His brief pontifioate was ohiolly occupied with ' 
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oiidciUrVourB to protoot the pilgrims to Homo ou their way to the oapitf^ from 
tho liywleaa {reeuootors (-who plundered them o£ Uieir oostly votive offerings 
ns -well as of their personal property), and with attempts to recover by 
foroo the alienated possessions of t^ Homan ohuroh. Priory however, to his 
purohase of the pontifioal offioe, the oitizens of Homo, weary of the tjnunny 
and extortions of Beuediot, had assembled of their own aooord and eleoted 
another pope, John, hishop of Sabina, who took the name of Silvester III 
(rival pope, 1044-1046). 

In the moantlmo Benedict had boon hrought back to Home W his power- 
ful kinsmen, and now reclaimed the saored offloe. For a brief period, 
therefore, there were to be seen three rival popes, each denouncing the other’s 
pretensions and combating tliem by aimed force. But even in Rome the 
sense of decency and sliamo had not beoomo altogether extinguished { and at 
leugtli a party in the Roman ohuroh deputed Peter, ^eir arohdeaeon, to 
carry a petition to the emperor Henry III, solioiting his intervention. The 
emperor, a man of deep rougious feeling and lofty o&raoter, responded to tiie 
appeal. Ho had long noted, in common with otlier -thoughtful observers, 
the widespread degeneracy wliioh, taking example by the curia, was grow- 
ing tliroughoiit the ohuroh at loi'go, and especially visible in concubinage and 
simony, Alike regarded as mortal sins in the clergy. He foriliwith oi'ossed 
the Alps and assembled a council at Sntri. The olalms of the three rival 
popes wore each in turn examined and prononnood invalid, and a Qerman, 
Suidger (Suidgar or Sugcr), bishop of Bamberg, was elected to the ofhoD as 
Clement 11 (1040-1047). 


xiin oniiMAK POPES 

The degeneracy of tlie ohuroh at this porjiod would scorn to hove been in 
some degree oompenaatod by the reform of the monaBteries, and from tlie 
groat abbey of Cluuy in Burgundy there now proceeded a line of German 
popes who in a great measure restored tlio dignity and reputation of tlieir 
oiltco, But, whetlicr from, tlie olimato, always 111 adapted to the Gennan 
constitution, or from poison, as the contomporavy ohronioles not unfrMuently 
suggest, It is certain dint their tenure of omoe ^vnB singuloi’ly brief. Clement 
II mod bofoi'o the oloso of the year of his elootion. Damasus H, his suo- 
oosBOr, hold tho olheo only twenty-three days. Loo IX, who suoceeded, hold it 
for tlio oxooptioually longtlionod period of more than five years (1949-1064). 
This pontiff, although a kiusinou and nominee of tlio emperor, refused to 
OHOond tUo throne until his election hod boon ratiftod by tlio voice of tlio 
olorgy and the people, and his administration of the office presented the great- 
est possible contrast to tliat of Benedict IX or Seigius lit. 

Ill moro tlian one rospoot it constitutes a orisis m tlio history of the pope- 
dom. In oonjniiotion with his faithful friend and adviser, the great Hilde- 
brand, ho projected schemes of fundamental ohuroh reform, in which the 
suppression of simony and of married life (or oonoubiniigo, as it ivas styled 
. hy its douounoovs) on the part of the olorgy formed tho leading features. 
In the year 1049, at throe groat synods Buooosslvoly oonvened at Rome, 
Rlioims, and Mainz, new canons oonaomiiatory of the prevailing abuses were 
enacted, and tlio prinoiplos of monostioism more distinctly asserted in con- 
travention of tliose traditional among the seoular olei‘gy. Leo’s pouldfloate 
closed, however, ingloriouriy. 

In an evil lioiu* ho ventured to oppose tho occupation by tiie Normans, 
whose euoi'oivoUments ou Italy wore just coinmouciug. His ill-disciplined 
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foToes were no matoh for the Norman bands, composed of the beat warriors 
of the age* He was himself mode prisoner, detmned for nearly a twelve- 
month in oaptlvity, and eventually released only to die, a few df^s after, of 
grief and humiliation. But, although his own oai^eer terminated thus igno- 
miniously, the servioea rendered hv Leo to the cause of Roman Catholicism 
, wore great and permanent s and of his different measures none contributed 
' more effeotuolly to the stability of his see than the formation of the oollege 
of oaidinals. 


THn OOLL3CGB OV OAIIDIKALS 

The title of cardinal V was not originally restrioted to dignitaries 
oonneoted with the okurch of Rome, but it had liitlierto been a eononioal 
requirement that all who attained to this dignity should have passed 
through the successive lower eoolesiastioal grades in oonneotion with one and 
the same foundation } the oardinale attached to the Roman ehuroh liad ooti- 
sequeutly been all Italians, educated for the most part in the oapltol, having 
but little experience of the world beyond its walls, and incapable of esti- 
mating oliuich questions in tlie light of tlie necessities and feelings of Chris- 
tendom At large. By the change which he introduoed, Loo summoned the 
leaders of the party of reform \nthin the newly ooustltuted college of cardi- 
nals, and thus attached to his offioe a body of able adviseis with wider views 
and less narrow sympathies. By their aid the administration of the pontid- 
col duties was rendered at once moro easy and more effeotive. 

The pontiff himself was liberated from his bondage to the capital, and, 
even when driven from Rome, could still watoh over the interests of both his 
see and the entire ohui'oli lii all their extended relations { and the popedom 
must now be looked upon as ontering upon another stage in its history -~ 
that of almost uninten'upted progress to the piniiaolo of power. Aoooruiiig 
to Anselm 0 of Luooa, it was during the pontiftcate of Leo, at tlio synod of 
Rhelms above referred to, that the title of ** apostolio bisliop ** (a/> 08 ioltoua) 
was first declared to belong to the pope of Romo oxolusivoly. 

The short pontificate of Nioholos II (1069-1061) is memorable chiefly for 
the fundamental oliange then introduoed in the method of oleoting to the 
papal ofBoo. By a deoree of the Second Lateran Council (1050), the nomina- 
tion to the ofQoe was vested soleljr in tlie cardinal bishops — the lowoi* oloi^Vi 
the citizens, and the ei^eror retaining simply the right of intimating or with- 
holding their ossont. It was likewise onaoted tliat Idle nominoo should always 
be one of Ihe Roman olorgy, unless Indeed no eligible person could bo found 
among their number. At the same Umo the direst anatliemos wore decreed 
against all who should venture to infringe tliis enactment either in the letter 
or the spirit. 

The preponderance thus eooured to the ultramontane party and to Italian 
interests must be regarded as materially offeoting the whole subsoquoiit liis- 
tory of the popedom* The monnei* in whioli it struolc at tlio imperial iiiiln- 
enoe was soon made apparent in the oholoo of Nioholns’ siiocossor, tlio lino of 
German popes being oroken through by tlio election of Anselm, bishop of 
Luooa (the uuole of the historian), who ascended the pontifical throne as Al- 
exander n (1061-1078) without havine reoeived the sanction of tlio emperor, 
His eleotiou was forthwith challenged oy the latter, and for the ^aeo of two 
years the Roman state was distracted by n civil war, Honorius li being sup- 
ported as a rival candidate by the imperial arms, while Alexander maintained 
his position only with the support of the Nonnan lovios, Tlio rospootlvo . 
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morits of their olftiins woro oonaidored at a oouftoU ooimned at Mautua, and 
the deoiaion waa given in favour of Alexander. Gadalous, such yna the name 
of hie rival, did not ooknowledge Uie Justice of the sentence, but he retired 
into obscurity j and the remainder of Alexander's pontifloate, though ti-oubled 
by tlie disputes rospootin^ a married dergy, was free from aotual warfare. In 
thoso muoh vexed questions of ohurbh ^oipline Alexander, who had been 
niainlv indebted for liia elootion to HUdebrond, tlie erohdeacon of the Roman 
ohiiroh, WAS mildod entii*olv by that able ohurohman's advice, and in 1078 
Hildebrand himself sucoeoded to the offloe as Gregory VII (1078-1086).<» 


MILMAK OK 'XaB HI8SIOK OV THfi nA^AOY 

Hildebrand was now pope j tlie great contest for the dominion over the 
human mind, tho strife between the temporal and spintual power, which had 
been oarriod on for some oeuturlos as a desultory and intermitting warfare, 
was now to bo waged boldly, oponlv, implacably, to the subjugation of one 
or of tlio otiior. Saoordotal, or rawer paml diiristimiity, hau not yet ful- 
iiUed its mission, for, the papal control wiwdraivn, tlie sacerdotal rule would 
have lost its unity, and with its unity its autliority must have dis^ved 
away« Wltliout tho clergy, not working here and there witli irregular and 
uiioonibinod oxolteinent on tlie relialous feelinga of man, awakening in one 
quarter u vigorous onUiUHiasm, whue in other parts of Europe men were left 
to fall back into some now Christian heathenism, or into an inert habitual 
Oliristiuuity of form j without the whole order labouring on a fixed and 
dotorminod system, through creeds sauctiliocl by anoient reverence and ‘ a 
cerenionlol guarded by rigid usage ; ^yibliout this vast uniform, hierarchical 
influenoe, wlioro. In thoso ages of anarchy and Ignoranoo, of brute force and 
dormant iiitolligance, imd been Ciuistianity itsoli? And looking only to its 
temporal uondition, what luid tlie world been wltliout Christianity? 

The papacy \m btUl Uic more splendid part of its destiny to accomplish. 
It has shown vltid power enough to recover from its seemingly irrecoverable 
degradation. It migiit liavo been supposed that a moral and religions de** 
pravntiflu so profound, would utterly Shyo destroyed that roverenoe of opinion 
\yhioh was the one groundwork of ilio papal power. Tlie veil had been 
raisoil j and Italy at least, if not ISnrope, liad seen within it:, not a reflex of 
divine mujusty and holiness, but an idol not only lildeous to tlie pure moral 
suuliuuiut, but uonteniptiblo for its wealcnoss. If centuries of sanctity had 
planted deeply In Ike heart of man his veneration for tlie successor of 8t. 
Petor, it would have Iwcn paralysed (tho world might expect) and extin- 
guishoil by more tlian a oentury of odious and unohristian vi(^. A spiritual 
Huocossion must bo broken and intorruptod by suoh unspivitual inheritors, 
Oonld the liond of Christendom, living in the most unohristian wickedness, 
purpebuulo liifl doscent, and hand down tlio patrimony of power and author- 
ity, with nothing of that piety and goodness which was at least one of his 
titluH to tliat traiiHCondcnt power? 

Hub that idea or fclmt opinion would not have onduiud for centuries, had 
it not poBsoBBod strongtli enough to I'cconcilo its believers to ooutradiotions 
and inconHiatoncioH. With all the Teutonic part of Latin Ohristendom, the 
belief in the suprwnaoy of tho poi>c was coeval with tlioir Ohriatianity j it 
was an article of their orfginiu oreodos much as the redemption; their 
upostloH wore oommiasionfid by tlie popoj to him they humbly looked for 
instruction and cnoouragomont, even almost lor permission to odvanoo upon 
II. — voi,.vni. sq 
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their aaored adventure. Augustine, Bouifaoe, Ebbo, Anskar, had been papal 
Tniag inTitLPiflH. If the foith of Italy was shaken by too familiiu* a view 
of that which the Germans contemplated with more remote and indistiuct 
veneration, the national pride, in Rome especially, accepted the spiritual as 
a compensation for tlie loss of the temporm supremacy j it had ceased to be 
the centre of the imperial, it would not endure not to be tlint of ooolesias* 
tioal dominion. Tlie jealousy of a pope elected, or even born, elsewhere 
than in Italy, sliowed the vitality of tnat belief in tlie papaoy, whioli was 
belied by so many acts of violence towards individual popes. 

The religious minds would be chiefly offended by tlie incongruity be- 
tween the lives and the station of the pope \ but to them it would bo n part 
of rdigion to suppress any rebellious doubts. Their souls were deeply im- 
pressed ivith the paramount neoessity of the unity of the ohuroli j to tliem 
the papaoy was of divine appointment, tiie pope the sueoessor of St. Potei* $ 
all secret questioning of tins Integra part of tlieir implanted faith was sin. 
However ^en they might bow down in shaiue and sorrow at the insorutablo 

decrees of heaven, in allowing its vioogerent 
thus to depart from his original brightness, 
yet they would veil tlieir faces in awo, and 
await in trembling patience the solution of 
that mystery. In the Ckiistian mind in 
geiiorol, or rather the mind witliin Uie world 
of Christendom, tlie separation between 
Christian faith and Christian morality was 
almost complete. Christianity was a mom 
iiiii'easoning assent to certain dogmatic 
trutlis, an unreasoning ohodionco to certain 
ceremonial observanoos. 

Controversy was almost dead. In the 
formm: century, tiio prodostiiinrian dooti'inos 
of Gottsohalk, in general so nooeptablo to 
the popular ear, liaci been entirely suppressed 
by tne sacerdotal autliority. Tlio tonots of 
Berangar ooiicorning the presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament, had been rostrainod, and 
were to be onoe more rostrainod, by tlie 
some strong hand; iiiid Boreiigar's logic 
'was beyond his ago. The Manidiuan doc- 
trines of tlie Faulioians and kindred soots 
were doubtiess spi'oadiiig to a groat extent 
among the lower orders, but as yet in soorooy, 
breaking out now in one place, now in an- 
other, yet oYerywhore bolield with abhor- 
reiioo, creating no ^vido alarm, ihroaloniiig 
no dangerous aisunion. In all tlic vulgar o 1 
A Pora or trb EJMTiwTn Orntusy Glirisiendoin (and tliat vulgar oomprolioiidod 
(Baud on on oiBgy) ordoTB, all lanlcs) tlio moral sentiment, as 

more obtuse, would he loss sliookod by that 
inoongrulty which grieved and oppressed the more religious. The groat 
body of Christians iii the West woud no more have thought of disouking 
the character of the pope than the attributes of God. Ho was to thorn tho 
Mostle, the vicegerent of God, enveloped in the same kind of awful mystery. 
They feared the thunders of the Lateraii as tliose of heaven ; and wore no 
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more Cftpable of sound diBorimiuation as to the limits, grounds, and nature 
of that auUiority than os to the oansea of the destruotive fire the clouds. 
Their general belief iu tlie judgment to come ^Yas not more deeply rooted 
tlinii in tlie right of tlio olorgy, more especially the head of the clergy, to 
anticipate, to aeolnre, or to ratify their doom. 

The Qennan Hue of pontiffs had done much to reinvest the papaey in its 
ancient sonotity. Tlie Italian Alexander II liad been at least a hian>eigflg 
pontiff, and now ovoiy qualiiioatlon which could array the pope in impos- 
ing majesty, in what bordered on divine womhip, seemed to meet in Gregory 
Vll. His life verified tlie splendid panogyrio mth whioli he had beon pre- 
sented by Cardinal Hugo to tlie Konian people. He had the ausierest virtue, 
the most simple piety, Uie fame of vast thcdlogio knowledge, the tried ability 
to rule men, intrepidity which seemed to dwght iu contronting tlie most 
powerful *, a atom dugUneae of purpoee, which, under ita xiamc of churoh- 
nianeUip, gave his p^'Usaiis unlimitea reliauce on his ArmnesB and lesoluUon, 
and yet a subtle policy which bordered upon craft. To tliem his faults were 
virtues | his impmiousness the due assertion of his dignity \ his un- 
bounded ambition jseal in God's cause i no haughtiness could be above tliat 
whioli became his station. The terror by which he imled (he was so powerful 
tliat ho could dispense with love), ns it was the attribute of the divinity now 
exolusivoly worshipped by man, so avos it that whloh became tJie representa- 
tive of God on enrtfi. 

Tho ilmt, the avowed object of Gregory's ponidfloate, was the absolute 
indopondoiiou of tho olergy, of tho pope, of tlie groat prelateB throughout 
liaUn Chvitttondom, down to tho lowest fimotionory, whose person was to 
boooino BRcrod } that indemudonoe undor whioh lurked the undisguised 
protoiifiion to superiority. Hie remote and somewhat more bidlstinot vision 
was tho foundation of a vast spiritual autooraoy in tho person of tlie pope, 
who was to rule mankind by tlie oonsentiont but subordinate autliority of 
tlie oleigy throughout tlio world. For this end tho olergy wem to become 
still more oompTctoly a separate, inviolable oosto ; their property equally 
suoiud with tiieir persons. Fnch in his separate sphei^o, tlie pope above all 
and coiiixn'cheiiding all, was to bo soyoroign arbiter of all disputes j to liold 
in liis huiids the supremo mediation in questions of war and peaoo i to adjudge 
oontuslcd HuoooHslonM to kingdoms; to bo a great feudal lord, to whom other 
kings hutmnio bondlciorios. His own arms were to bo diiefly s^nritual, 
but tho temporal power was to bo always reedy to oxoouto tile eoolesiastieal 
behest against tho ungodly robols who might revolt from its authority j nor 
did tho ohuvehman rotiiso altogotlior to swnotioii the emiiloyment of secular 
woapoiiH, to employ urmioa iu his own name, or even to pennit tiio use of anus 
to the priuMtlmud. 

For this eompleto isolation of the hierarchy into a poeuliar and pviolable 
onsto wuH first nocessary tlio roforniatiou of the olergy in two ni^t important 
Xirolimiuaiy matters $ the absolute extirpation of tlio two evils, whioh tlie 
more rigid ohurcliiuoii had been donounoing for ooubunos, to tiio suppression 
(if whioh Ilildobriuid had devoted so much of liis active energios. The ww 
against simony and tho concubinage of tiio olergy (for under this ill-sound- 
ing name was oondoinnod nil oonnootion, however legalised, with tiio female 
sex), must llrst bo carried to a triumiihant issue, before tiie church could 
ttSBumo its full and unoontostod domination.^ 


[I In Uio onfowflinont of collljMy, tlio omporora end a largo part d Uw laity ww not un- 
wimnK 10 join. Hub^ion G^iy uoeiatod U a ilafw the MoloalasUo to htetonafloe 
uitdov eondUtona ftoiu a Icwuuui, Uo sUnod a daailly Wow at all aeoiilftr autuoilty.t'] 
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Sin^ony 

Like Mb piedeoeaaovB, like Ml move higli-xaioded (dxurokmen, Hilde> 
brand refused to see that simony -was the inevitable oonsequence of the 
inordinate weal^ of the olovgy. It was a wild moral paradox to attempt 
to reconcile enormous temporiu possessions and enomous temporal power 
with the extiuotion of all temporM motives for obtaining} oil temptations to 
tlie nuBUBO of these all*eiivied treasures. In the feudal system, wliioh liad 
been so long gisiwing up throughout western Europe, bishops liad booome, in 
every r^peot, theeauala of the seoulat imbles. In every oity tho bialiop, if 
not the ve^ first of men, was on a level with the first ; witliout tlie oity ho 
^vos lord of tlie amplest domains. Arolibishops almost equollod kings $ for 
who would not have coveted the station and authority of a Hinomar, aroh- 
bisbop of Rheiffls, rather than tho sovereignty of tlie feeble Cmlovingiiui 
monarch ? 

Charlemagne liiniaelf had set the example of advancing bis natural sons 
to high eodlesiastioal dignities. His feebler descendauta, even the more 
pious, submitted to die some course from ohoioe or ueeesslty. Tlie evil 
ivorked downwards. The bishop, who had bought liis see, indemniflecl him- 
self by selUug tho inferior prebends or cures. What was so intrinsically 
valuaDle began to have its money-pnoo | it beoame on object of barter and 
sfde. The laymaii who purohosed holy orders bought usually peace, seourity 
of life, comparative ease. Those, who aspired to higher digiuues soon repaid 
themselves for tlio outlay, however large and extortionate. The highest 
bishops oonfesaed their own guilt ; the bishopric of Home liad too ofton^een 
notoriously bought and sold. 

Aooording to tlie striot law, the olergy could receive eveiythiiig, alloanio 
nothing. But the frequent and bitter oonipluints of the violent usurpation, or 
the fraudulent olionatlon by the olergy thomsolves of wlmt had boon ohuroli 
property, show tliat neither xiarty respeoted tliis sanctity when it was tho 
interest of botli to violate it. While, on the one hand, wo olergy extorted 
from the dying piwoe or noble some imxiortaiit grant, immunity, or jiossos- 
aion, the despoiled heir would soruple at no moans of resuming his olionated 
rights or property. The oaroloss, fho [irofligate, the voiuu, tho warlike 
bishop or abbot, would find means, if he found advantage, to elude tlie law \ 
to BuiTender gradually and iiaperoex>tibly; to lease out tlio land so uk to 
annihilate its value to tlio churoh; to grant in perpetuity for trilling 
compensations or for valueless service tlie covoted estate ; and so to relax the 
inexorable grasp of tho church. His own pomp and expenditure would reduce 
the ecclesiastic to the wonts aud subtoifuges of debtors and of bank- 
rupts ; and so the estates would, directly or oircuitously, 1 ‘oturu either to 
the original or to some new oivuer. 


Oelibaay qf tho OUrgy 

With tlufl univoiBol Bimoiiy was eonnoctod, inor® closely tliaii may at 
first appeal’, tho other groat vice of tho ago, ns it was ostoemod by HildobraiKl 
and Ms sohool, the marriage of the olwgy. Tlie oelilMicy of tlio olergy was 
ueoessoiy to tlieir existeuoo, at the present period, os a sepai’afco ouHto. He- 
reditary suooession and tlie degeneiuoy of Uio onlor wore inseparable. Groat 
os were the evils inevitable from tlie dominion of the priesthood, if it had 
become in any degree tlie privilege of oortain families, that evil would have 
been enormously aggravated, tlie coinponsatiug advantages anuulled, Family 
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a(fuutioi\8 and iutorests would have heon oonstantly struggling agaiuHt those 
of tho ohuroh. One universal nepotisiU) a nepoliBiTi not of kindred hut of 
parentagO) would Imva preyed upon tiuj vital energies of the order. Every 
irrel^ious oooupant would eitlior have endeavoured to alienate to his lay de* 
soeudants the property of tho ohuroh^ or bred up his still more degenerate 
descendants in the oortointy of succossioii to their patrimonial bone&e. 

Oelibao^ may be maintained for a tiino by mutuid oontrol and awe ; by 
sovore discipline j by a strong corporate spirit in a jnonostio oonununity. 
Hut in a low state of morals ns to sexual intercourse, in an order reoniited 
from all classes of sooioty, not filled by men of tried and matiued religion i 
in an order crowded by aspirants after its woaliii, po^ver, comparative ease, 
privilogos, immunitioa, publio estimation ; in on order superior to, or diotat- 
mg piiuio opinion (if publio oijiniou made itself lieaid) $ In a permanent 
order, in wbiob tlie degeneracy of one ago would go on increasing in tlie 
next, till it pvoduood some stern reaction ; in an order oomparatively idle, 
without social duties or intellectual pursuits ; in an order not seoludod in 
the desert, but ofHeially brought into the oloaest and most coniidential rela* 
tions os iiistruoiora and udvlaoiu of the other box, it was iitipossible to main* 
tain real colibaoy i and tlie pmotioal oltoniativo lay between seci’et marriage, 
coneubiiiago without tlie form of marriage, or a looser and more oorrupting 
intoroourso between tlio sexes* 

Throughout Latin Christendom, tiiroughout ilio whole spiritual realm of 
IliUlobrand, ho oouUl not but know thero had been long a deep murmured, 
if not an avowed doubt, as to tho autiiority of the prohibitions against the 
niurrlago of tiio clergy j wheiP tiio dogmatlo authority of- tho papal oanous 
was not oallecl in question, tliere was n bold resistanoo or a tacut infringe- 
inonb of tiio law. Italy Ims boon soon in aotual, if unoombinod, rebdmou 
from Calabria to tho Abs. Tho wholo olorgy of the kingdom of Naples has 
apimrod, under Niohoms II, from tho lii^iest to the lowest, openly living 
with tlioir lawful wives. Tho married clergy were still, if for the pre^it 
cowed, a powerful faction tiiroughout Italy $ they were awaiting their time 
of vengeauee. Tlio memory of tlio married pope, Adrian 11, was but rcoent. 

In (Jormany tho power and influonoo of the married olorgy will make 
itself felt, if loss openly proolnimod, ns a bond of oUianco with tho emperor 
and tho Lombard prelates. Tho h^oli oounoils denoiinoe tlie orime as 
frequent, notorious. Among tho Anglo-Saxon clergy before Duustau, mar- 
riage was rathor tlio rulo, oembaoy tlie exception. 


ClUBQOnY'fl SYK015 AT KOMID 

Almoflb tilo firet publio not of Ororary VII was a dednvation of implaoa-. 
bio war against tiioso his two mortid onemles, simony and the maviiago of 
tho olorgy. Ho was no infant Heroules; but the mature eoolesiastical 
IIovouloH would begin lus ooi-eor by strangling tlioso two serpents— the 
brood, OB ho ostoomod tlieiu, and parents of all evil. Tho decree of tlie 
synod hold in Ilomo (Mavoli 9th, lOtb, 1074) in tlio elovonth month of his- 
poiitifloato is not oxtniit, hut in Its inexorable provisions it went beyond thcr 
HlornoHt of his prodooossors. It absolutely inyalidatod oil eaoraments per- 
formed by aiinoniaool or mwriod priests ; baptism was no regenorati^nte s 
it might almost seem that the ouonaristio broad and wine in their unh^owed- 
hands refused to bo ti’ansubstantiatod into the body and blood of Christ. 
Tlio oommuuioants guilty of porsevoranoe at least in tlio sin ehored lu tho 
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saoerdotal ff uilt. Rven tha priestliood was startled at this »ew and awful 
dootrinei that tho offioaoy of tlie saoromenis depended ou their own sinloBs- 
uesB. Gregoryi in his headstrong zeal, was promulgating a dootrine used 
afterwards by Wyoliffe and his followers mih suw tremendous energy. 
And this was a fearlesst demooratioal provooation to tlie people; for it Imt 
to notoriety} to public fame, to fix on anyone the brand of the hidden sin 
of simony, or (it might he tlie oalunmious) oliaige of oonouhinago ; and so 
abandoned the holy priesthood to tho judgment of tlie multitude.^ 

But the extirpation of those two internal enemies to the dignity and tho 
power of the saoerdot^ order was far below tixe holy ambition of Grogory ; 
this wae but oleaving tho ground for the stately fabric of his thoooraoy. If, 
for his own purposes, he had at first assumed some moderation in liis inter- 
course with tlie empire, over the rest of Latin Cliristoiidom lie took at onoe 
tbe tone and laiigoage of a sovoi'em. We must rapidly suiwey, before we 
follow him into hU groat war with tlie em]>ire, Gregory Yll aaserting his 
autocracy over the rest of Latin Ohristendom. 

His letters to Philip I, king of Franoo, are in the haughtiest} most 
oriminatory terms : ** No kins has reaohod suoli a height of dotostablo guilt 
ill oppresafns the ohurohea ot his kingdom as Pliilip of France.*’ Ho puts 
the king to we test ] his immediate tSmission of a bishop of M&oon, elected 
by the clergy and peoplO} without payment to tlie crown. Either let tho 
king repumate this hose traffic of mmonv} and allow fit persons to be 
promoted to bishopiios} or tlie FranlcS} unless apostates from Christianity} 
will he struok with the sword of exoommunioation} and refuse any longer to 
obey him. 

Hildebrand’s predecessor (and Alexander 11 did no momontous act with- 
out the counsel of Hildobrana) had gfiven a direct sanction to tlie Norman 
conquest of England. HUdeurand may have fifit some admiration} oven 
awO} of the congenial mind of tiie conqueror. He advanoes the claim to 
Peter’s pence over the kingdom. William admits tliis claim ; it was among 
the stipulations} it was the prioe which the pope hod imposed for liis assent to 
the conquest. But to the demand of fealty, the conqueror returns on answer of 
haughty brevity : “ I have not sworn, nor will I swear fealty which wos novor 
sworn by any of my predecessors to yours.” And William maintained his 
Teutonic independenoe — created bishops and abbots at his will, was absoluto 
lord over his eoolesiastical as over his feudal Hogemon. 

To the kings of Spain, in one of his earliest TotterS} Pope Grogory boldly 
asserts that the whole realm of Spain is not only wiiliin tiio spiritual juiis- 
diotion of the holy see, but her property. No part of Latin Cliristondom 
was so remote or so barbarous as to escape his vigilant determination to bring 
it under his vast ecolesioetioal unify. While yet a deacon ho had oor- 
responded with Swwn, king of Denmark; on him ho bestows muoh grave an<l 
excellent advice. In a letter to Olof, king of Norway, he dissuades liiin 
solemnly from assisiinff the rahellious brothers of tlie Danisli king. ’Between 
the dulce of Poland and tlie king of the Russians ho iiitorposoa his mediation. 
The eon of the Russian had come to Rome to receive his kingdom from tho 
hands of St. Peter.' The kingdom of Huimary, as that of Spain, ho treats us 
a fief of the papacy; he rebukes tlio king ^loinon for dai'ing to hold it ns a 
beuefioa of tUe\ing of tlie Germans. He wetobos over Bohemia; his logalos 
take under their care the estates of the oburoh ; he summons the arolihishop 

* (II, pp, 46 et sw.) baa well shown tho terrible workings of this appeal to llw popu- 

lace. The peasantA held that an ocousatlOQ of simony or mniTlBgo oxomptoa tiiom from tlio 
payment of tttlie. or 
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of Prague to Rome. JSv^ Africa is aot beyond the oai-e of Hildebi*end. 
The dorgy and people of Carthage are urged to adhere to their ai-dihiahop— 
not to dread tiio arms of the Sai-aoona, though that once flourishing Ohrietian 
province, the land of Cyprian wid Augustine, ia so utterly redact that three 
bisl^pB cannot be found to proceed to a legitimate consecration. 

But the empire was the one worthy, one formidable antagonist to Hilde- 
brand s universal tlioooraoy, whose prostration would lay the world beneath 
his feet. The empire must aoknowledge itself as a grant from the papacy, 
M a gi-ant reyooahla for oortain offences wainst tlie eoclfiaiastical righto and 
immunities} it must humbly ooquiesoe in tlie unoontrolled prerogative of the 
oardlnalB to elect tlic pope; abandon all the 
imperial claims on tlie investiture of the prelates 
and other clergy with their henefloea; release 
the whole mass of church property from all 
feudal demands, wliotlier of service or of fealty j 
Biibmit patiently to rebukej odmit the pope to 
dictate on questions of war and peace, and all 
internal Mvornraent where he might detect, or 
suppose tiiab he detected, oppression. This was 
tlio oondition to which the words and aots of 
Gregory aspired to reduce the heirs of Ohorle- 
xnagno, tlio suooesaora of tlio western emsars. 

As a Oliristian, as a membor of the ehm'oh, 
tlio emperor was eonfcssodly subordinate to the 
pope, lilio acknowledged head and ruler of the 
church. As a subject of the empire, tlio pope 
owed temporal allegUnoo to the emperor. • The 
nutliorlty of eaoh dopended on loose and flexible 
tradition, on variablo and oontradiotoiy preoe* 
dents, on titles of uncertain slgnifloation; eaoh 
could nsQond to a 1dme when th^ were not 
dependent upon oaoh otiier. The emperor 
boasted himself the successor to tlie whole 
nutooraoy of tlio cioBars, to Augustus, Constan- 
tino, Charlomagno : tlio pope to that of St. Fetor, 
or of Olvrial lurasolf.o But all-powerful as was 
the pope abroad, in Italy his authority was 
roetrioted. Kvon in Romo the prefect Cfeneius 
dared to lay hands on Gregoiw VII, to tear 
him from the sonotuaiy of a onuroli during a 
riot, and afterwards hold him some time a 
prisoner. At Milan the oitizons oxpcllod Herlembald and his tool Atto, 
who oxoroisod notuhl tyranny in tlie <dty under pretext of oavrylng out 1^e 
pope’s reforms, and demanded an arohbi^op of Henry IV, who sent them a 
noblo from Castigliono. This was the oommenoemeni of the struggle be- 
tween sacerdotal and impoi’ial power that ouhninated in one of the greatest 
and most stirring dramas of all liisto^. 

Events bogw auspiolously for Gr^ory, many points of support being 
promised him in Gonnany. Feudal rooollions had feept that oountey in a 
state of agitation during the minority of Henry IV, who was but six years 
old when his fatlior died in 1069. The regency and even the person of tlie 

B klng had boon wrested from the empress Agnes by the dukes of 
y and Bavaiia. Once arrived at man^s estate, Henry XY sot about 
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suppressing the reTolt that hod, as nswol, arisen among tlie Saxons. An 
important ^otoiy won in Thuringia aoemed to promise him a oontinuonoe of 
success, when suddenly tlie voice of the pope thundered down upon him, order- 
ing him, with unexampled audacity, to suspend all warlike operations, and to 
leave to the holy see the right of deoision in his quarrel with the Saxons $ 
forthermore, to abandon all pretensions to eoclasiastiool investiture, under 
pain of excommunication. To this the legates joined the summons to ap^ar 
at Borne to answer certain personal charges that had been brought against 
him, Henry IV replied to tlus furious attack with eq[uol vigour, and in 
the synod of Worms, composed of eighteen prelates, his partisans, ho oaused 
sentence of deposition aolomuly to be pronounced against Gb'egory YII 
(1076). 

This decree, instead of alarming tSie pope, hut exoited liim to fresh 
aggres^on. No sooner was he delivemd by a popular movement from the 
hands of his enemy, Genoius, the Bozuan prefect, umn he began onoo more to 
thunder forth denunciations ; he hurled a bull of excommunication at the 
emperor, in which he procdaimed him a reb^ to the holy see, and declared 
his vassals free &om iul allegiance to him. This bull was mercilessly put 
into execution by the Saxons and Swabians, nil enemies of the house of 
Franconia. At their head was Budolf of Swabia and the Italian, Welf, of 
the house of Este, whom Henry himself had created duke of Bavaria. They 
convoked a diet at Tribur, suspended the functions of the emperor and men- 
aced him with deposition if he did not win absolution from the curse of 
Kome. Henry acceded humbly, and promised to assemble a general diet at 
Augsburff, which he begged the pope to attend for the purpose of absolving 
him. Alive, however, to the danger of allowing his enemies to oome together 
in a body, he resolved to anticipate tim action of the pioposod diet and went 
hiioaelf to Italy to implore pardon of the pope. 

The price Gregory set upon this absolution was suoh os no other monaroli 
ever hod to pay. The pope was inhabiting at the time tlie ohateau of Oa- 
nossa, in the domains of ^e celebrated oountoss Matilda, a devout adherent of 
the holy see and the most powerful sovereign in Italy, since she included 
among her possessions the marquisates of Tusoony and Spoleto, Farmn, Flo- 
oenzo, and eeverd points in Lombardy, t^e Marches, etc. Henry IV came to 
this oAstlo to solicit on audience, but was compelled to wait barefooted in the 
snow three days before he was received. At last on the fourtii day ho was 
admitted and given absolution. Gregory, however, too adroit to lay down 
arms at once, refused to deoide the question relative to tho Gorman crown, 
and deferred all oonsideration of it to a speoiol diet, tliereby reserving to 
himself a means of throwing Henry into fresh emharrassmont. Oould the 
king do other than tremble before a man who was the nokuowledged ropro- 
sentative of divinity on earth, and who believed hims(^ so soouro in the 
favour of heaven that, taking half of a **hoBt,” ho adjured God upon it to 
annihilate him msbantly if he were ^lilty of the orimes imputed to liim ? 
When he presented the second half oi the "host" to the king, asking him 
to swear a umilar oath, Henry shrank book affrighted (1077). 

By this timely bowing of the bead Henry I v avoided the blow that was 
about to be mmed at him by a aoallMon of his enemies i the moment of dan- 

f ar once passed, he straightened up like a how relieved from tension. Tn- 
eed ho had no alternative save definitively to relinquish Ids Iiopoa of tho 
crown or again to risk nil upon a single ohanoe, since the German reliols Imd 
undertaken to answer the question left open by Gregory, ond had appointed 
to the throne Budolf of Swabia, who had purolmsed the protootion of tlio 
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logfttos by promising to abjure investiture (1077), and had been solemnly 
aoknowlodgod by the pope. 

Having gfttlioi'ed around liimself a body of partisans, Henry IV began 
to wage war witli snooess. Tho battle of Wolksheim, in whioh feudolf was 
slain by tho hand of Godfrey do Hotiilloii, duke of Lower Lorraine, who carried 
tlio imperial stimdiiwl, mode him master of Germany (1080). Ho deter- 
miuod to repeat tliia success in Italy, where a victory won by Ids son liad 
already paved tlio wayj and tlio countess Matilda was shipped of a part 
of her possessions, Rome -was taken, and tlio arohbi^op of Kavenna was 
appointed pope under tlie name of Clement III. Gregory himself would 
have fallen into tho hands of the man he had so deeply outraged, had not 
Robert Guisooi'd mid his Normans, ^thful allies the holy see, come to 
Ilia reaouo. Ho died among them (1086) with the woxda: «For no otlier 
rotwon tlian tlint I have loved justice and pursued iniq[uity, I must die in 
uxilo.*’ 

Up to the final moment he appeared to believe that universal dominanoe 
was an inalionahlo right of the holy sec, and his idea was oertainly not 
devoid of logic. 

Grvegory’s death came too soon; had he lived a few years longer he 
would have soon liia enemy expire in a condition far more miserable tlian 
that in which lio had been placed at Caiiossa. Urban II, made pope in 
1088, found hia main support in tlm Hermans, and conferred upon Roger, 
duke of Sicily, the title of xing. He revealed the papaoy in all its gran^ur 
on the occasion of the h'irat Orusado, and revived most of Gregoiy's old Judg* 
monts against tho emperor. After a transitory triumph Henry iV was 
suooossivoly attacked bv his two sons, whom tho church Imd armed against 
him, and rutor having uoeu skipped of all tlio imperial insignia, was mode 
prisonor bv his younger son. In vain ho invoked me snooour of the king of 
Ph'iuioo, who had been his ** most faiUiful friend all help was refused him, 
and lie was reduced to solioitinff tho post of imdor-ohoir>inastor in a ohuroli, 
having a oonsidorable knowledge of inusio.” Ho died in. 1106 at Litge in 
tlio depths of poverty, calling clown -tlie ** vengeance of God upon the parii- 
oido and his body romainod five yoaiu witliout sepulture. 

It wns, however, this very pnrrioidal son Henry V who at last put a stop 
to tho (quarrels resulting from tho vexed question of invostitiiros. The de- 
cision was mtarded somo time by tlio opening of tlie succession of Countess 
Matilda, who Imd bequeathed her estates to tho holy see. Henry laid 
claim to tho entire inheritance, to kie flofs os sovereign of the empire, to tlio 
allodial lands as the countess’ nearest lioir, and suooooded in entering upon 
possession of them all. As con readily be believed, this was a cause for fresh 
dissension in the future. Tho opening dispute being provisorily settled, tlie 
two sides, rooognising that a stnigglo would but wonlcon them while it con- 
ilrmod the imlopondonco of the foucml lords and of the Itidlivn middle olasBes, 
resolved to dose tho matter hy an equitable and, as nearly os possible, an 
equal cliviHion of tlio rights under dispute. The Oonoordat of Worms (1122) 
wns oouohod in tho following terms; “I agree,” said Pope ColixtuB II to the 
emperor, “ tlinb tlio elections of the bisliops and obbots of the Teutonlo king- 
dom sliivll take place without violonco or simony in your iwesenoe, so that in 
oaso any dliforonoo shall ariHO you can give your sMiction and protection to 
tlio side having greater holiness, aooording to tlie judgment of the metro- 
politan and tlie oo-provinoials. Tho elect shall receive from you the pre- 
rogatives of his ortioo, and, except that duty that he owes the Romaii ohuroh, 
shall render you obodionoo in all tilings.” 
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xomit to the pope,” said the Idiig, ** all right to confer invesUturo 
by ring and oross, and in the ohurohes of my kingdom and my empire, I 
authi^se canoniool eleetione and free oonseoration.” This wise oompromise, 
which vested tlia temporal and spiritual power reapootively in the temporal 
and spiritual rulers, was accompanied by words of reooncuiafclon. But the 
design of Gregory VIl was not yet fulfilled; tlie tie of vassalage tliat united 
the dergy to the prinoe was by no means severed ; the churon remained a 
part of tiie state in its main portion at least, if not in its outlying members. 

The house of Franconia became extinct with Henry V (1126) after 
having, by a provisory issue, dissolved tlie rivalry that existed between the 
papacy and tire empire. The reign of Lothair II, successor of Henry V, 
was like an interlude between two acts of a drama; during the pause tlio 
stage was cleared and reset for the scene that was to follow 


THE GONBEQUENGfiS Of TUB CONCOIIDAT 

Bryce ^ desoribes the Concordat of Worms us “ in form a oompromiso designed 
to spate either party the humiUation of defeat." Ho feels, however, that tlio 

S iemaioed master of the field, while " ^e emperor was alienated firom the 
at the moat unfortunate of all moments, ths end of the Crusadea” In 
this view, the real significance of Uie Concordat was that merely of a temporary 
subterfuge postponing tlie evils it oottld not hope to oradoato. On the one 
hand, we shMl see the pope in due time pioaohing a oruaade against the emperor 
himsdf; on the other hand, as Bryoo^ points out, "it soon became a tost of 
Teutonio patriotism to resist Italian priestoraft." 

It is not well, however, to undeio^timato tho signiOcauco of the Oouoordat. 
Most important treaties have on element of compromise, bo in this rogaid it is 
not exceptional. Hespito its Inolc of finality, tho Concordat is spokou of justly 
as marloiig a new era in tho relations of ohurob and state. It was long 
rospeoted os a law of Christendom, and it soomod to promise an nltimato 
conoluslon to the long strucgle. If it failed of some results tliat woro hoped 
for, in this regard also it is !& from unique.** 


niVAL OLAIHAKTB 

Oil the death of Fasohal (1118), the bishops of Porto, Ostia, and othnrs 
elected John of Gaeta, who was ohonoellor of Romo, to tho vacant chair. 
But his elevaUon wos strongly opposed by tlie omperoris minister, Oon/iio 
Frangipani, who, following him to the ohuroh whore tho invostituro was to 
take place, seized liiin by uie throat, and after exposing him to every spooios 
of violence from his attendants, dragged him by tlio hair of the head to his 
house, and there loft liim oliained, to await the ordei's of tlio oinporor. IIo 
subsequent^ nmde ^ escape to bis native plnoe, of whicli ho was made 
bishop; and Henry, in the meanwhile, raised Maurice Bourdiu, by tlio namo 
of Gregory VIH, to the throne. 

Gehfflius, as John of Gaeta was colled, attempted to rooovor his dignity, 
but finding that he could not remain in Italy with safety, ilod to Provouoe, 
where he died the folbwing year. The anti-pope Gregory, though tho way 
was now open for his ac^Bsion to the throne, gained no advantage by the 
death of his rival. Guido, archbishop of Ravenna, a man of oousidoriiblu 
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jjoAverfl of mind and vaat Influonoa, ftaoended the jp^al chair as Oalixtua II.i 
rho ooatost wmoli ho was obliged to oai^ryonwith Gwgory ended completely 
111 hiB favour I and the dofoatea pretender diedi after auneriiig innunaerable 
miaerioa,* in n iiionaBtory. Oolixtue himself died shortly after (1124) j and 
his sucoosBor, I-Ionorma II, passed a reign of five years in fruitless contention 
witli iloger of Sicily, by whom his troops wore entiwly defeated. Innocent 
II and Aiiadotws II both protended to the dignity at his deatli; and tlie 
formor, boforo lio oould ostablish his sole claim to the prize, had to spend 
sovorol yoars os an exile in Franco. 

Wo pass over Uio obaouro pontificates of his immediato successors. Bub 
in 1145, Bernard, abbot of St. Anastasius at Romo, and a favourite disoiplo 
of the oolobratod saint of tlio same name, was clooted to the see as Eugenius 
III, But whatovor wore the virtues of EugeniiiH, or tlie credit due to him 
from his intimacy with a man so full of wisdom and lioliness as St. Bernard, 
tho factious spirit whioh had lon^ prevailed at Rome brolce out into new ex- 
ooBsos at tho period of his olovatmn. Urged on the popular eloquence of 
Arnold of Brosoia, men wei*e suddenly infinmod witli the desire of restoring 
Uio institutions and govornmont of the anoient capital ; but Hie tumult whloli 
was commonood with this pretence soon oarriod its authors to tlie oommission 
of every species of violouco i and tlie dazzling vision of Romo, restored to its 
consular mgnity, was lost in the olouds and thick darkness whioh rose from 
tho destruotion of some of its finest buildings. Eugenius, by a timely exer- 
tion of energy, quelled thcHo disorders ; and liis return to ^me was attended 
vntYi all the raarhs of a iThnnnli. The signs, however, of sedition wore still 
too manifest on tho faces of the Romans to allow of his remaining seoure 
among thorn, and he retired for somo time into France. Ho came back to 
Italy about tlie year 1168, and died almost immediately after, at his resi- 
dence in the town of Tibur. 


ADHiAN IV verms babbarobba 

The suooosBor of Eugenius Avns Adrian IV, by birth an Englishman,^ 
and strongly cliaraotorisod by all the ruling passions of tho dignified clergy 
of this ago.^ Frodoriok Barborossa had, in the meanwhile, aaoended tiie 
imperial throne, and his pride and ambition wore fitting tliough dangerous 
companions for tho haughtinote of Adrian. It was not long before on oppor- 
tunity was uHordod those two distinguished men to try tlio strength of their 
rosoluilon and prinoiplos. Frodoriok, having been crowned kmg of the 
Xiombards, hastonod towards Rome $ bat before he amved at the gate of tlia 
oity ho was mot by throe cardinals, who acquainted him that tiie pontiff oould 
nob hold any oonforonoo with a prinoo from whom he hod os yet received no 


r* " CnlixliiH,*' Bays M<lman,« "thoogli by no moans tho fltst FroDohuwn, was tho fltst 
I'ronoh pontiff who ORiabUHliQd Uiab oloso oonnaotion boureen Franco and the papacy whl(di had 
Kiioh Important inllnonco on tho affniro of the olnirch and of Biirppo,**] 

[< lio was tied baokwards on a oamol and ou-rled in tlm triumphal procession of Calmus, 
who had Just provlOJwIy oxoommunlealod tlio oraperor. It woe in his pouttfloate that tho Con- 
cordat of Worms tookjplaoe as dosorihed previously.] , . 

|Mna name was Nloliolaa nEoakspoaio, and ho was tlio only Englishman who ever flUod the 

Under him Arnold of Brosoia was robbed of hts popularity and forced Into exile. Hot™ 
captured by oflloors of Barbaroasa and tirnn^ over to tlio pope, who hod him and hw 

naW oast into the Tiber. Of him Mllmcu« sayai »* Arndd of Brescia had slruok boldly at boHi 
powers j ho utterly annulled the temporal sunromocy of the pqie ; and If ho aoknowlodgca, 
radiuwd the BOverolgaW of tho empoior to a uavron title.”] 
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aasuraiicB of obedience and of fidelity to tlie church. The inonoroh readily 
accorded the required prof OBslone of tdlegianoe ; and a olievolior appointed 
for tlio purpose swore solemnlv in hia name, and on the holy relics, llio cross 
and tlie G-ospel, that he would preserve in safety the life, the liherty, and 
honour of hotli tho pope and the oardinalB. Adrian then intimated his 
readiness to crown him cmpei-or, and was conducted with great pomi> 
towards the aoverelgu’a tout. 

But here a new oaiise of ooutentlon arose. Frederick had too high a 
sense of his imperial dignity to manifest any aervilo oom]^laisanoe for papal 
pride. Inatoad, therefore, of hastening, as some otliev princes liitd done, to 
perform the port of an esquire to the pontiff, ho quietly awaited him in his pa- 
vilion $ which so offended Adrian, tlmt ho positively refused to grant him tlio 
kiss of peaoe, till lie ^ould perform the humiliating ceremonies to which 
the pride of churchmen and the pusillammity of prlnooB had given a 
species legitimacy. A whole day was expended in disputing whatlior tlio 
emperor should continue the practice or not. But Adrian was inflexible ; 
and tlie following morning the haughty Frederick in tlio presence of liis army, 
puroliosed tho kiss of peaoe by standing like a menial at tho side of the pope’s 
norse, till ho descended and freed him from hia degrading situation. 

A noworful faction at Home hailed with joy approach of Frodoriok. 
The deslrn of limiting tho despotism of the pope, and the expectation of 
drawing large sums as a Inrgosa from the imperial treasury, appear to have 
exeroised an almost equal infiuenoo on their minds at fjiis time. In their 
ogress to Frederiok the deputies of this party assumed tl\e station of men 
who had on unoouquered oountry to present as a free-will offering to tho 
valour and noble qualities of tho prinoo they sought. They had, however, 
greatly mistaken tho ideas of the emnsror on the state of Italy. Frodoriok 
told them, and 'Wltli a sternness wliion prosagocl a coming storm, that their 
country hod boou long and often conquered; tliat lie was truly and lawfully 
their master. He took possession fortliwitli of tho oliiiroli of St. Potor 
(lifiSS, and Adrian placed the imporied crown on tho head of tho sovoroign 
with far greater wiiringnoss than he would have done, had ho not soon tliat 
Ills agreement with tlio prinoe was now essential to his safety and to tho 
presorvation of the ohuroli. Tho populace, finding tliomsolves sot at nought 
by both the pope and the einpei'or, rose in a mass, and sovoral of tho (lornuui 
soldiers fell slaughtered in the aisles of St. Poter. But their deiitli was 
amply revenged; the emperor attaoked tho Bonians on all sides, and near 
one wousand cilazons paid wltli their iivos tlio forfeit of ihoir licontiousiiosH 
or their indiscretion. 

llestlesB and ainhilious minds, like those of Adiian and Frederick Barha- 
rosso, oould not remun long at peaoe, when the power and privileges they 
sessed in their dependence upon each other were so ill defined* The first (sausu 
of dispute, after tho pacification abovo related, was a letter which Adrian 
wrote to the emperor, accusing him of ingratitude for tho benefits ho luul 
enjoyed through his ministration. 

Adrian found it uecosaary to appease tlio anger which boU\ Ficdcrick 
and his subjects expressed at those inatanoes of assiimptioii, and tranqiiillil.y 
was for a brief space restored. But scarcely had tho angry fcolingH gener- 
ated in tlie late dispute subsided, when tlio pontiff again inaiiifoKtod his 
inclination to oppose the views of the oinporor by rofuBiug to confirm tlic aruh- 
bishop of Bavenna, whom Frederick had elevated to tliat statuin, in his 
appointment. The fierceness with wMoli the pontiff spoko and woto on 
this oooasion, threatened Ohristeudoin with a rupture as injurious to its 
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punoe na fcliat between the unforfciumte Henry and Gregory VII. But Fred- 
oriok^B firinuQBB was unshaken j and a barrier was ^ua erected against the 
attempts of the pope, whiob, intended only as a proteotion to particular 
rights, did, in luality, afford support to the universal principles of oivil gov- 
ernment. To Adrian’s tlireat that ho would deprive him of his orown, he 
replied that ho hold his orown, not from him but from his own roytd pre- 
doeoHSors. “In iho days of Gonstiuitino,*’ ho asked, **had St. Silvester 
uiiytliing to do with the royal dignity? Yet this was the prince to whom 
the olmreh was indebted for its peace and its liberty : and all that you enjoy 
OR pope, whence comes it but from the om- 
perovH V Render unto God that which is 
God’s, iind to Oinsoi' the things tliat are 
Ginsar’s. Our ehurches and our cities 
are shut against your oardinalsj boomiso 
they are not prcoohers but robbers, tlioy 
are not ])eaooinukera but plunderers; wo 
BOO that instotul of ooming to preooh tim 
Gospel and promote ponoo, their whole 
desire tuul enuoavonr is to amiiss gold and 
silver. When avo find that they are what 
the oliuruU would Inwe them, we ivill refuse 
them nothing good for their supxmrt. It 
is horrible tuiit pride, that iiionster so de- 
testable, hIiouUI 1)0 able to steal even into 
the ohair of St. Poter.’’^) 


ADBIAK’S VXllMirBHa 

Poaoo boonmo more hopeless. As a lost 
voBouroo, six auvdimls on tiio part of tlio 
pope, and six Germiui bishops on tiiat of 
the emperor, woro appointed to frame a 
treaty. But tlie pope demanded tlio ro- 
oHtablishment of the oompuot made witii 
his predecessor Eugenius. Tlie iiuperial 
bishops rejji'ouuliod the i)oi)e witii his own 
violation of that treaty by liis alliance witli 
the king of Sicily j the Gormans unmil- A Botiop or thh Twairrir Obnttoy 
inously rejoetod tho demands of tlio pope: 

and now tlie omporor luceived witli favour a deputation from tho senate and 
pomilo of Rome. Those ambassadors of tho ropublioon party had watclied ; 
tuuV boon pvoHont ivt tiie rupture of tiio negotiations. The pope, with tlie 
embers of Arnold’s rebellions mouldering under his foot j wltih the emperor 
at tlic head of all Germany, tlio prelates as avoU os tlio princes j -with no ally 
l)ut the doubtful, often perndious Norman, stood unriiolceii ; betrayed no 
misgivings. Ho tliiH3atonod tho omporor Avitli a pxiblio ©xcominuniontion. 

l)id the bold sagacity of Adrian forosoo tho lioroio resolution with which 
Milan and her ooiifodevato Lombard cities Avould many years afterwards, 
and after some diro reverses and long oppression, resist the poxver of Bar- 
bavoBsa V Did lie oaloulato aviUi prophetic foi-oright tlie strength of Lombard 
ropublloan freedom V Did lie anticipate the nold of Lognano, when the 
whole force of tlio Teutonic ompiro was broken before tlio oarrocoio of 
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Milftn ? Already Avaa the eecret kenty framed with Milan, Bresola, and 
Crema. These oitleB bound themselves not to make peace with Uie emperor 
without the oonseiit of the pope and hia Catholio auooessor. Adrian was 
preparing for tlie last aob of aedanoe, the open declaration of wai*} the exooiu- 
munloation of the emperor, which he was pledged to pronounce after the 
siguatavo of the treaty with tlie republics, when lus death put an end to this 
strange oonfliot, whore each anta^nist was allied with a re^mblioan party 
in the heart of his advei'sary’a uominions. Adiian IV died at Anagni ; 
his remains were brought to Home, and interred with the higbost honours, 
itnH with the general respect if not riie grief of the city, in tlio church of 
St. Peter. Even the ambassadors of Erecferiolc wore present at tlie fiiueral* 
So ended tlie poor English scholar, at open war with perliaps the mightiest 
sovereign who had reigned in ttonsalpino Europe since Gharlemagno.o 


TWO BIVAIi POPES 

The deatli of Adrian saved the ohuroh from the danger which had threat- 
ened it during tlie government of riiat iieroe and overbearing pontiff. But, 
while delivered from one set of evils, it was surrounded by others little less 
calculated to injure its interests. The cardinals, having assomblod to elect 
a new pope, olioee by a lai^o niajor^ of their body Kolando, a cardinal, and 
dianocllor of the Homan onuioli. 'l^ir vote, however, was opposed by Car- 
dimd Ootavlan, who had expected to be nominated by his oolloagues to 
the vacant dignity } and when Holando, who ossuinod the name of Alexan- 
der ill, was invested witli the pontifical cope, Im rudely and sacrilegiously 
pulled it from his shouldora, and, but for the iuterferonoo of the persons 
present, would have put it on liimsolf. As Iio was disappointed in tliis, lie 
obtained, by signal, a cope of the same kind, wliioh ho suudonly throw over 
his shoulders, placing, in Ills haste, tlie hind part before. Loud laughter 
followed this mistake } but Ootaviau felt no shame at the miu^lod riutoulo 
and rebuke with which ho was assailed. Going forth from tho assombly, 
which he awed into silenoe by a band of nrmod men, iic oxeroiRod, under tlie 
name of Yiolor IV, the part of sovoiuign pontiFf ; and for Homo days kept 
Alexaiidor in olose oonduemont. 

The emperor Frcdoi'iok did not look with indiiferonoo on tlioso ocour- 
ronoes. A uivision in tlie church was equivalent to a gi'uat inorotiso in his own 
power ; and ho warmly espoused tho oauso of Ootavmn, obieily, as it appears, 
beoause ho was tlio hood of n faction. Ho at lost, liowovcr, Hummonud a 
council to oousidcr the question between tlio rival popes. TJio council 
assembled at l^avia, and Ootavian was doclarod po 2 )c by tho fifty bishopH, 
the numoroiis abbots, and othor dignitarios, of whom tlio mooting was ooiu- 
posed. But Alexander was supported by the whole of that powerful party 
which oontondod for tho doctrine of {mpnl supremacy; and desiiiBLiig tho de- 
cree of deposition passed against him at Pavia, lie oxeoinmuiiieatod the 
emperor for tlio part ho liad takou, and absolved his subiuots from tUoir oath 
of ollogienoo. Victor, on the other hand, was rooognisod os lawful pope, 
not on^ ill Germany, but in England and Fmnoo j by tho monivroliH of wliioh 
oountries ho was received at Oouoi on the Tvoiro, with all tlio i>omp and 
oeiemony wliioh had boon demanded for his buoooshoi's by the luuigUty 
Adrian. 

He died in tho year 1104 ; but tlie schism was continued by the imme- 
diate oleotiott of Paschal III, who rolainod the somblaueo of authority about 
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three yoara. Alexander, on the death of Victor, hod ventured to return to 
Home,\vhloh ho did not d^e to attempt during the life-time of that eodesiaBtlo. 
A poBtilonco, which swept off the dower of Frodoriok’s army, aovod the pope 
from ruin j and tho emperor, obliged ns he was to malro his escape into Ger- 
many tiB ho best might, at longth expressed his willingness to heal tho aohism 
wliloh ho Imd oi*eatod in the ohuroh. Peace was oooordingly restored, and 
Alexander returned. 

On the death of Alexander, Ubaldo, bishop of Ostia, was elected without 
opposition, and ussumod tho iiamo of Luoina III (1181-1185), and it lias 
boon noted, tlint at his election tho cardinals first appropriated the x^ight of 
ohoosing tlxo suproiue pontiff without tho iuCorforenoe of tho people, or of 
the other orders of tho olorgy. Popular indignation was loudly expi'OBsed. 
Obliged to HOok safety by flight, lie called upon ilio groat European states 
to furnish him with supplies for the support of his riglits against tlio disaf- 
fected oltixonfi. Ills oltvims wore allowed, and tho 1X01x68 of England and 
other oomitrles wore poured freely into iiis treaHury. Witli theso lie made 
head against tho iiiHurgontHi but suoh was the derooness witli which they 
rcsisteu him, that they tox'o out tho oyos of the olorgy whom they met beyond 
the wiills of tho oity j and obligod him to fix his residenoo at Vorona, whox'o 
he died in 1185, ITrhan 111, Gregory VIII, and Clomoiit III, XJoesod tlieir 
brief pontldnatcH at a distance from liomo. Tho last-named pmxo, howovor, 
made peace wltli tho senate and tho xioo^de; and Ids sucooHSor, Gelestina III, 
was enabled, by tho strength of his xiosition, to oxoroiso the most important 
of Ills asHumod privilegos without interruption. Henry VI, who at one time 
received from hia hands ^ the imperial crown, was at another puiiislied by 
him witli the ban of oxooinmuuioatioix.« On liis death he was Buooooded by 
Innocent III, 


INNOOBKX ui 

Under Inuooont III, the paxxal power rose to its utmost holght.” The 
tliirtconth oontuvy is nearly oominonsurato with tins supromuoy of tho pope. 
Timocont III at its oommenooment oalnxiy exoroisud os his right, and lianaed 
down streiigtlionod and almost irrosistlblo to his sucoossors, that xvhioli, at 
its olose, lionifuce nsaertod with repulsive and ill-timed arrogance, endan- 
gormi, undermiuod, and shook to its Imso. 

Xlio essential inherent suxiroinnuy of tiio spiritual over the temporal power, 
as of the soul ovor tlic body, as of oternityovor time, ns of Christ over Ciosar, 
us of God ovor man, was now an integral part of Christianity. Ideas obtain 
authority ami domiiiiou, not altogetlier from their intriusio truth, but rather 
from their eoiiHlaiib asseveration, ospcolally wiion they fall In with tlio common 
Iiopas and fears, tho wants and noooaHltios of human nature. Tlio mass of 
mankind have noitlior leisure nor ability to oxamine them ; tliey fatigue, and 
HO compel tlm world into thoir aoooptanoe j xnovo imYtiowlnvly if it is the duty, 
tlie pasBion, and tlio inturoat of one groat nssooialod body to porpotuato thorn, 
while it is noitlier the pouuliar fiiuotion, nor the manifest advantage of any 
large claan or order to refute them. 

The unity of tho vast Christian republic was an imposing conception, 

[1 Or rfttlior, from his fool, ncoording to Uogor of UovodoH'iiA doubltnl olironlolo, whloli rOpro- 
Bonts tliu iwpo M floated wUh his fool oa iho crown and spunilng tt wllh a klok toward tlie 
kiioolliis ottincvor.l 

r» Holoiiol Z' oaIIb him GroatcBt without oxooptlon among tho groat popos of the Middle 
AgOB.”] 
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whioh} even now that liistory has shown its hopeless impossibility, still 
infatuates lofty mincls j its impossibility, since it demands for its head not 
merely that infallibility in doctrine so boldly oloimed in later times, but 
absolute iiupeooability, in eveiy one of its possessors ; more than impQOoa'< 
bility, an oll-commandinff, inciofeaslble, unquestionable majesty of virtue, 
holiness, and wisdom. Without this it is a baseless tyranny, a sonseloss 
usurpation. In tliose days it struok in wltli the whole feudal system, wluoli 
^vos one of striot gradation and subordination ; to the hiorarony of ohuroh 
and state was equally wanting the crown, tlio sovereign Uege lord. 

When ^is idea was first promulgated in all its naked sterunoss by Grregory 
Vll, it had oome into coUiaion wit^ other ideas rooted wltli almost equal 
deptii in the mind of man, that especially of tlie illimitable CtcsaviRii power, 
whic^ tliough transferred to a Clerman emuei'or, was still a powerful tradi- 
tion, and derived great weight front its aasoent from Charlemagne. The 
liumilifttion of the emperor was degmdation ; it brought coiitem3}t on the 
office, scarcely redeemed by the abinUea, BucoesBes, or even virtues of new 
sovereigns ; the humiliation of the pope was a noble anffering in the oauso 
of Gk)d and trutli, tlic deprosaLaiL of patient holiness under woudly vlolunoc. 
In eveiy sohism the pope who maintained tlie loftiest ohurohmanship had 
eventually gained the superiority whidt tlio imperialising popes had sunk 
into impotence, obscurity, ignominy. 


THD INFZiUBNOB OF ORUSADIBB ON FAVAL FOWlflll 

The Crusades, as elsewhere desoribod, had made the pope not merely iho 
spiritual, but iu some sort tlie military suzerain of Europo { lie had tho power 
o! summoning all Christendom to his banner} the raising the oross, tlio 
standard of tlie pope, Avnstliroughout Europo a general and eom 2 )n 1 sory levy, 
the lie&'hann of m who boro arms, of all who could follow an army. Tlmt 
which was a noble act of devotion liad become a duty } not to asBuino the cross 
ms sin and impiety. The Criisados thus became a kind of forlorn ho2)e 
u^on which all the more dangoi'oas and refractory of tho temporal Bovoreigiis 
might be employed, so as to waste ^cir strength, if not lose tlioiv Uvus, oy 
the nooidents of the jouvney, or by tlie sword of the Mohaminodiin. If tliey 
resisted, the fearful excommunioatiou hung over them, and was rutiiiod by the 
foars and by the wavering allogianoo of their subjoots. If they obeyed and 
returned, as most of them did, witli shame and defeat, they returned sliorn of 
their power, lowered in tho public estimation, and perhaps still pnmuecl, on 
aooount of their ill suooess, Avith tlie inexorable intordiot. It was tJiUH by 
tiammelling tiioir adversaries with vows whioli they oould not dooUno, and 
from which they could not extricate tlioiusolvos ; by thus oousuiuliig their 
wealth and rosourcoB on this wild and remote warfare, that the po2>C8, who 
themselves decently eluded, or were j»roventod by age or alleged ooouisitions 
from embarkation in these adventurous expeditions, broke luul wiistcul away 
the power and induonoe of tho emperors. 

The Crusades, too, had now mode the wostorn world tributivry to tho 
popedom } the vast subventions raised for tho Holy Land wore to a oortuin 
extent at the disposal of tlie pope. The taxation of tlie clergy on his author- 
ity could not bo refused for such an object; a tenth of all tho oxorbitaiit 
wealth of the hierarchy passed through his hands. An immonso llnniioial 
system grow up 5 papal oolleotora were in every land, papal bankers in every 
oapital to transmit these subsidies. 
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But after all nous of tl\ 0 ae aooosaory and, in some degree, fortuitous aids 
oould have raised the papal authority to its oommanding heighl^i had it not 
poaaeseed more sublime end more lawul oleima to the reverenoe of mankind 
It wns still an oasorbion of eternal principlos of justice, i-ighteousuess, and 
humanity. However it might' trample on all justice, aaorifioe righteousuess 
to its own interests, plunge Europe in desolating wars, perpetuate strife in 
states, set sous in arms against their fathers, tethers against sons, it was 
still prodaiming a higher ultimate end. The papal language, tlie language 
01 the olorgy, was sUll ostentatiously, profoundly religious; it pro&sed, 
even if itself did not always respect, even tliough it tampered witli, the 
awful sense of Mteibution before an all-knowing, nll-righteous God, In his 
highest pride, Uie pope was still tlie servant of the servants of God; in dl 
his cruelty ho boosted of his kindness to tlie transgmssor ; every oontuma- 
oioufl emperor was a disobedient sou ; the excommunication was the voice of 
a parent, who affected at least reluctance to ohsstise. 

If tills great idea was evei* to be realised of a Christian republic with a 
pope at its head — and that a pope of a high Christian chareoter (in some 
rospeots, in all perhaps but one, in tolerance and gentleness almost impossi- 
ble in Ilia days, aud the want of wHoh, ter from impairing, confirmed his 
strength) — none oould bring more lofty, more various qualmoations for its 
aocompHshmontinone could lall on more favourable times than Innocent UI, 
Linocout was Giovanni Lothario OenU, an Itolifui of noble birth, bub not of 
0 family mextrioahly involved iu the pet^ quarrels aud interests of the 
princedoms of Bomogna. Ho was of tlie Coiiti,* who derived t^ir name in 
soma remote time from fclwir dignity. Tlie elevation of hU uncle to the 
nontifioato as Clement HI paved we way to his rapid rise. He was elevated 
In his twenty-ninth year to tivo oardinalate under the title vacated by his 
uncle. 

Oelofitine on his deatli-bed had endeavoured to nominate his sueosssor ; 
ho had offered to resign the papacy if the cardinals would ^oot John ox 
Oolonna. But, oven u oonsisteut with right and with usage, l^e words 
of dying aovoroigns rarely take effoot. Of twenty-eight cardinals, five only 
wero absent ] of the rest tlie unanimous vote fell on the youngest of their 
body, on the cardinal (Giovanni) Lothario. Lothario was only thirty-seven 
years old, almost an unprecedented ago for a popo.^ The cardinals who pro- 
olaiinod him saluted liim by tlie name of Innocent, in testiniony of bis 
blamolosB life. In his inauguration sormon bipke forth the oharaoter of the 
man; tlio uninoaaurod assertion of He dignity, protestatious of humility 

1 It mny Ira woll to atsto tho olUof points the pope olaiioed m hie oxoIubIto prerogative : 
(1) Uojionu BUpromnoy ol jnrledloUon, n olnhn. It Is obvloue, nbeolutoly UUmltable; (S) BbAitol 
loglaluUon, InoVudliw tho inmtnoulnff and proeldtng In oonuolle; (S) Jadgmont In nil ooolodMtlo 
oousQH arduous aifl dlOIault. Title liuiludQd tho power of Jud^ng on contested eleotiooa, end 
dogrodlng hteUope, a supoMnotropolUnii power; (4) Bight ox oonflusatlon of bishops and motro- 
polltniifli tlio gift of tho pnllluin. Henco, by d^roos, rights of uppolntmcnt to uevolved eeee, 
roBOrvaUone, oto. ; (h) Dimonentlone; (0) The fteudntto)) of new orders; (7) CoiumlBKttek, 
Oommro Klohhorn, It, p. teO. 

* The Oontl family bonstod of aluo popos — anrang them Iimooent III, Oregoiy DC, Alesmdov 
IV, Innooont XIII: of thlrtoon onnllunls, noootding to Clnocoiitns,/ 

> Walter von dor Vogolwoltloi who nttrlbntos ell tho mleoi'y ol tlie olvll war In Oormany to 
Innooont, olosu hie poem with those words (motlornleed by K, &lmxook)i 

<• loh Mrti /hrn in einer JUaw 
Sin Jammorn oAne Snile ; 

Sin inousner reny dfe Jifllnde: 

^ (foil selK bfttres Aef<; 

0 ureA, der JPupst M eilau Juntfi M, Afif aainey OArMenAeU," 

«, W, — VO!.. YUI. 8 » 
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which have a sound of prida. «Ye see what manner of servant that is 
whom the Lord hath set over his people ; no other than the vicegerent of 
Christ, tlie suooessor of Peter. He stands in the midst between God and 
man; below God, above man; less than God, more than man. Ho jnd^s 
all, is judged by none, for it is written, will judge.* But lie whom ttie 
nre-eminence of dignity exalts is lowered by his ofHoe of a servant, tliat so 
humility may be exalted, and pride abased ; for God is against the high- 
minded, and to the lowly he shows mercy; and ho who oxaltotli liimself 
be abased. Every valley shall bo lifted up, every hill and mountain 
laid low 1” 

The letters in whioh he announced his eleotion to the Icing of Fianoe, 
and to the other realms of Christendom, blend a decent but oxagswatod 
humility with the consoiousness of power; Innocent's oonfldonoe in nitnaelf 
trai^ires tlirough his oonddenoe in the divine protection. 

The state of Christendom might ha^ tomx>ted a loss ambitious prelate to 
extend and consolidate his supremacy. Wherever Innooent east his eyes 
over Christendom and beyond the limits of Christendom, appeared disomor, 
contested tlivonos, sovereigns oppressing their sabjeots, subjects in arms 
against their sovereigns, the ruin of the Oln’istian oause. In Italy the crown 
or Naples on the brows of an infant ; the fairest provinces under the galling 

? roke of fleroe German adventurers ; the Lombara republics, Guelf or Glilbel- 
ine, at war within their walls, at war or in implaoabfo animosity against each 
other I the empire, distracted by mal claimants for the throne, one vast 
Boene of battle, intrigue, almost of anarohy; the tyrannical and dissolute 
Philip AugUBtua king of France, before long -Uie tyrannical and feeble John 
of England. 

The Byaantlne Empire is tottering to its fall ; the kingdom of Jorusaloiu 
confined almost to the city of Acre. Every realm sooms to demand, or at 
least to invite, the interposition, the mediaiioii, of the head of Cliristondom ; 
in every land one party at least, or one portion of society, would welcome 
his iiitorferenoo in the lost resort for refuge or for protootion. 

Nor did Innocent shrink from that whioh might liavo ornshod a loss 
energetic spirit to despair ; from the Joi'dan to tlio Atlantio, from the Medi- 
terranean to beyond tins Baltic, bis infinonoe is felt and oonfosBoil ; his vast 
oorrespondenoe shows at once the inoxliaustible activity of his mind ; ho is 
involved slmulUneously or sucoessively in the vital intorosts of every king- 
dom in the western world. « 


TRn AxrrooBAOY OF iREroooirr iii 

In order to secure Sicily for her son, the empress Constantia, pressed hard 
by parties, was obliged to aooepl the papal investment under the now condi- 
tions proscribed by the pontiff. After Constantin’s doaili (the 27th of 
November, 1198) Innooent ruled over all Sicily iu the oluiraotor of guwdian. 
Still furtlior the disputed imperial eleotion, by whioh Germany was divided 
between Philip, duke of Swnhia, and Otto, duke of Saxony, ouoouragod tlio 
pope to a larger extension of his power. Immediately after his acooRsion, 
Innooent had already taken the oath of fealty to the imperial pre^eoiue 
now he dislodged tlie vassals of the ompiiu from tiio territory of Matilda, and 
established in Tuscany a olvio league. 

After he bird thus consolidated his power in Italy, he oonnnonood an 
energetio interference in German politics; for lio forthwitli claimed tlio 
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right to dooido on a disputed imperial eleotion. He must natniallj have lieen 
inclined rather to the GRielf tlion to the Hohe&staufen oandidatOt so maintain- 
ing hU pretensions lie actually deddod (1201) in favour of Otto IV. How- 
ever, he was resisted with great enerey by Philip's party, and tiie flame of 
discord only burned so muA the brighter m Germany, As Philip continued 
to gain more deoisive advantages 01 ^ his enemy, Innocent began negotioF 
iiona with him, whidi seemed fraught wi^ danger to Otto, hfeanwhile 
Philip was murdered by Otto of Wittelsbaoh in Bamberg (1208). Otto IV 
was tliQii universally recognised as emperor, and after lie had satisfied 
tlm pope's demands in all points he was orowned by him. But so soon 
as Otto had renohod tliis goal of liis wishes, he began again to vindioate 
the imperial lights in Italy, and to overthrow the pope's new oreations, 
without suifeiing himself to be turned from his path oy the sentence of 
exQommunioatlon and dethronement whibh the dehiaed Innocent pronounoed 
against him in November, 1210. How he hims^f enoouraged the oanvasa of 
Uie only surviving Hohenstaufen. Frederick appeared in Germany in 1212, 
and, uphold os he was by tlie p(me and tlie king of ihranoe, he quickly won 
most of all ranks to his side. On tlie 26tK 01 July, 1216, he received the 
Gorman king's crown at Aoclien, and Otto down to his death (1218) hod 
to content himself witli his ancestral territories in Brunswick. 


TTNIVEllSAL SWAY OV TUB POPE 

On ovoiw Bide, the thundor of Borne broke over the heads of princes. 
A oortain Swero is oxoommuiiioatod for usurping tlie orown of Norway. 
A legate, in passing through Hungary, is detained by the king i Innocent 
writes in tolerably mild terms to this potentate, but foals not to intimate that 
ho might bo ootnpolled to prevent his son's aooession to the throne. The 
king of Leon had married his cousin, n prinooss of Castile, Innocent 
Bubjeots tlio kingdom to on interdict. When the clergy of Leon petition 
him to remove it, hccaueo when they ceased to perform ^elr funotions the 
laity paid no tithes and listened to hoietioal teoohers wlion orthodox mouths 
wore muto, he consented tliat divine service with olosed doors, hut not the 
rites of burial, might ho performed, Tlie king at length gave way, and sent 
book Ilia wife. 

But a more illustrious victory of the same kind was obtained over Philip 
Augustus, who, luvving repudiated Ingoborg of Bonmark, liad contracted 
another marriage. Tno conduct of the king, tiiough not without the usual 
oxouso of those timos, nearness of blood, was justly condemned; and Innocent 
did not hosltato to visit his sins upon the poojne by a general interdiob. 
This, after a short demur from some bishops, was enforced throughout 
Franco j the dead lay unhnriod, and tiie living wore out off from the oflioeB 
of religion, till Philip, thus subunod, took back his divorced wife. The sub- 
mission of snoli a prince, not feebly superstitious, like his predecessor Robert, 
nor vexed with seditions, like the emperor Henry IV, but brave, fltm, and 
victorious, is perhaps the proudest trophy 011 the soutolieon. of Borne. 

Compared with this, the subsequent triumph of Innocent over the pueil- 
lauimouB John aoome ohoaplv gained, though tlio sun'ender of a powerful 
kingdom into tlio vassalage of tno pope may stiike us as a proof of stupendous 
hnsonoss on one side and audacity on tiio otlier. 

A disputed olootion furnished Innocent with an opportunity of thrusting 
forward tlio cardinal Stephen Langton into the arohhiihoprio of Canterbury 
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against the king’s will- When Jolm reeisted with anger, the pope laid 
j^gland under an inteidiot, in 1208, and afterwards oxoommuuioatod the 
kiz^j the latter sought by reokLess oruolty to avenge himself on tlie olergy, 
ana by severe oppression to make sure of his vosaala. At last Innoeont 
deposed him from his kingdom, and handed it over to the king of France. 
But while he was arming Iiimaedf for the eon^uost, John, unable to trust his 
vassals, yielded in all pmnts, and even received his kingdom in foe from the 
pope under oiroumstances of tlie greatest humiliation. How was England 
yimded up to the dieoretlon of an arbitrary pope and a ooiitomptible king $ 
tills united l^e prelates and tlie barons to wrest Magna Ohai'ta from tlie king 
in 1215. In vain the pope vdt\\ spiritual and the king with temporal weapons 
strove to effect its repeal} John’s death, however, in 1210, quiokly put an end 
to internal disoord. 

Still greater prospeots seemed to open tliemaelvQa hoforo tlie pope in 
Oonatontiuople. Althouoli the enthuelnsm for omsados was already much 
dimini^ed, nevertheless jtnnooont hod sucoaeded, by unwearied efforts, in 
ooUeotwg a new army at Vouioe in 12D2. llie crafty doge, Enrioo Dandolo, 
notwithstanding all papal admonition8,<ibad first made uso of the army for Bio 
rcQotiqueat of Zara (Jodera) i it was then induced by the inagnlffoont 
promisoa of a Greek prinoe, Alexius, to undertake an expedition against 
Constantinople; and wmen the reinstated emperor Isaac Angelns was unable 
to fuliil those promises, Constantinople was oonquored, and a Latin ompiro 
established there, by the exaltation of Baldwin, count of Flondom, to Bie 
throne. Thus tlie ehuroh of Constantinople seemed now to bo brought Into 
Bubjeotion to the Roman see. However, oven now, no one doubted the 
preoariousness of this acquisition. For the now empire alroady oontainod 
Bie germ of dissolatlon; on the other hand it completely foiled the powerful 
enterprise in behalf of Palestine. 

Ill tlie later years of hU Ufe Innocent devoted ospooial attoution to tho 
Holy Land : King Fredoriok took the oross oven at his ooronallon ; and at 
tho Lateran eounoil of tlie year 1215, one of tho most brilliant whioli had over 
been hold, the aooomplislimout of anoUier orusado was one of tho ohief ends 
in view. The enthusiasm for tho Holy Land was indeed by no moans 
oxtlnet ; but in Germany tlie eentinuaiioe of tlio twofold reign of Fredoriok 
and Otto led to many unfavourable opiuions of the Roman hoc, whioh nooos- 
sarily ohsti'uoted its readiuoss to undortoko a fresh orusado.^ 


UlLllAHr’B I«STIMA'£B OB IKKOOl&MT XU 

In the full viffour of his manhood died Innooent III, 1216. Ho, of all 
the popes, had aaVanced Bie most exorbitant pretonsions, and those preten- 
sions liad been received hy an age most disposed to aooopt them with humble 
deference. The high and blameless, in some reapeots wise and gentle, ohar- 
ooter of Innocent mmht sooni to appioaoh more nearly than any one of tlio 
whole succession of ^mau bisliops to the ideal heiglit of a supremo pontiff; 
in him, if ever, might appear to be realised tho diuiohmau’s liigliost ooncop- 
tion of the vioaa* of Christ. 

Gregory VII and Boniface VIII, the first and the lost of tho oggrosHivo 
popes, and the aged Gregory IX, hod no doubt more rugged warfare to 
encounter, fiercer and more unaorupulous onemios to BubeVuo. lint in all 
these there was a personal stomneBB, a oontoinx)tuotis liaughtinoss j tlioirs 
was a worldly majesty. Tho pride of Innocent was cafmor, more self- 
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possessod j Ilia dignity was lesa dlaiutbed by dogioding oollisioiis with rude 
odvorfloi'ies j be died ou bis unshaken tlirone, in the j^nitude of his seem- 
ingly unquestioned po\7er. Yet if we pause and ooutemplate* as we cannot 
but pause and oontoinplatet the issue of this highest, in a ceitain 
noblest and most i*oHgious contest for ^e papal aaoendency over the 'world 
of man, tliore is an inevitable oonviotion of Ine unreality of i^t papal power* 
With all the grandeur of his views, with oil the persevering energy of his 
measures, throughout Innocent’s reign, everywhere we behold fwlure, every- 
where Immediate cUsoomftture, or 
transitory success whlclv paved the 
wnyforfuturedisoster* lliehig^r 
the throne of the pope the more 
manifestly wore its loimdatlons un- 
dermined, unsound, unonduring. 

Even Home does not always 
maintain horpoaoeiulsubservlanoe* 

Her obodionoe is interrupted, pre- 
carious ) that of transient awe, not 
of deep attachment, or rooted rev- 
ovouoe* In the empire it is impos- 
sible not to burden the memory of 
Innocent with the miseries of the 
long civil war. Otto without the 
aid of the pope oould not have 
maintained the contest for a year } 
with all t)io pope’s aid ho had 
sunk into contempt, almost insig- 
niiioanoo} he was about to be 
abandoned, if not aotuidly aban- 
doned, by the pope hlmseli. The 
casual blow of the assassin^ alouo 
prevented tlio complete tiiumph 
of liilip. Already ho Jiad extorted 
his absolution j Innocent Avas oom- 
pollod to yield, and oould not yield 
without loss of dignity. The tri- 
umph of Otto loads to as Boroo, 
anci more porilous rosistanoo to the 
papal power than oould have boon 
oxpootod from the haughtinesa of a TimwamiTn caKruav Nosk 

the Hohonstaufon. Tim pope has 

an irresistible onomy in Xtafy itself. Innoooiit is ooinpellod to abandon the 
groat objeot of the papal policy, the breaking the lino of Buooossiou in the house 
of SwabiA, and to assist in the elevation of a Sivabian emperor. He must yield 
to the union of the crown of Sioily with that of Germany, and so bequeatli to 
Ills HuoaoRsors the obstinate and perilous strife with ffrederiok II. 

In ffranoo, PhiliiJ Augustus is foi*eed to soom, yet only seom, to submit; 
Uio niiserios of his unhappy wife are but aggravated by the wpjBl protection. 
The doatlx of Agnes of M4r<m, rather than Innooenfs authority, heolB the 
fltrifo. TUo sons of the proscribed concubine suooeed to the throne of 
France. , , , « 

In England the barons refuse to desert John when Under tlw intordict of 
tlio pope i whou ihe popo boeoinos the king’s ally, resenting the cession of 
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the realm, they withdraw their alleglauoo. Even in Stephen Langton, who 
o^res his promotion bo tiie pope, tiae Englishmen prevoals over tho oeolesias' 
tie j tlie Hroat Charter is extorted from the king when under Uio express 
pinteotiou of the holy see, and maintained resmutely against tlie papal 
aentenoe of abrogation ; and in the Great Charter is laid the first stone of 
the religious as well as tlie civil liberUos of the land. 

Vemoe, in the oruaade, deludes, deftos, baffles the pope. The oiusoders 
become her army, besiege, light, eoiiraer for her interests. In vain the pope 
protests, threatens, onauiematiaes ; Yenioo oalml^y proceeds in tlie subjuga- 
tion of Zara. To the astonishment, tlie indignation of the pope, tlio crusad- 
ers’ banners wave hot orer Jerusalem, but over Constantinople. But for 
her own wisdom, Venioe might have given an emperor to the capital of the 
East) idxe secures tlie patriorohate almost in doflanoe of the pope; only when 
she has entirely gainea her ends does she submit to the petty and nnvogardod 
voimeance of uia pope. 

Even in the Albigansian war the suooess was indeed oomploto ; hoi'o^ 
vires oruslied, but by moons of whioh Inuooent disapproved in his heart, lie 
had let loose a terrible force, wliioh he oould neither arrest nor oontrol. 
The pope oan do everything but show meroy or moderation. Ho oould nob 
sliake on, tiie papaey has never shaken off, the burden of its oomplioity in the 
remorseless carnage penetrated by the orusadors in Languodoo, in the 
orimes and oruelties of Simon do Montfort. A dark and inoffooeable stain 
of fraud and dissimulation too has gathered around the fame of Inuooent 
himself.^ Heresy was quenched in nlood ; but the earth sooner or later 
gives out the terrible ory of blood for vongoanoe against murderers and 
oppressors. 

The great religious event of tins pontifloate, the fonndaiion of the 
Mendioant orders, tiiat whioh perhaps perpetuated, or at least immeasurably 
strengthened, tlie papal powei' for two oenturics, was oxlortod from tlie 
reluctant pope. Both St. Dominie and St. ffranois were ooldly rooeivod, 
almost ooutomptnonsly repelled. It was not till either his own more mature 
deliberation or wiser oounsel, whioh took the form of divine admonition, 
prevented this fatal error and prophotioally revoolod tlio soorot of tlioir 
strength and of their irresistible inilnonoo throughout Christondoni, tliat 
Innocent awoke to wisdom. Ho tiion bonuoathod ilioso two grout standing 
armies to the papaey ; oLinieS maintained witliout cost, sworn, moro than 
sworn, bound by the unbroken obains of their own eonl and devotion to 
unquestioning, uiiliesltating sorviee throughout Ghristendoiii, speaking all 
languages. They were ooionies of reli^ous militia, nativos of every laud, 
yet under foreijgn oontrol and guidance. Tlieir whole power, importanoo, 
perhaps possessions rested on their Melity to the boo of Romo, that fidelity 
guaranteed by the oliarter of their existenoo. Well iniglit tlioy appeal' so 
great as they are seen by the eye of Dante, like the oliorubim and seraphim 
in paradise, s 


FBBDlfiRIOK II AT WAB WITH PAPACY 


Honorius III, previously called Cenoio Sovolli, wlio succeeded Innooont, 
1210, and governed the Roman church more than ton years, did not perform 
so many deeds worthy of being recorded; yot ho was very onroful tiiat the 
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Hoinieli powor^^oiild receive no dimuiution. Pursuing this oourse> he hM 
a grievous falling out with the emperor ITrederiok II, a magnanimous prince, 
whom he himself had crowned nt Home in the year 1220. Prederiok, imitat- 
ing his grandfather, labourad to establish and enlarge the authority of ^e 
einj^rora in Italy, to depreas the minor states and lepublics of Lomb^y, and 
to diminish the immense wealth and power of the pontiffs and the bishops j 
and to aecompliah these objects, he oontiuually deferred the crusade, which 
ho liad promised with on oath. Honorius, on the other hand, continually 
urged Eredorlok to enter on his eimedition to Palestine ; yet he secretly 
onoouragod, animated, and^ supported the cities and republics ^at resisted 
the emperor, and raised various impediments to the lattoris increasing power. 
Still, this hostility did not, at pi'esent, break out in open war. 

But under Gregory IX — whose former name ivas Ugolino, and who was 
elevated from Uio bishonrio of Ostia to the nontailoate, 1227, on old man, 
but stUl bold Olid resolute — the dre, which had been long burning in 
Booret, burst into a ilame.^ In the year 122T toe pontiff excommunicated toe 
emperor, who still defeiTcd his oxp^irion to Palestine ; but without pro- 
ceeding in due form, of ecclesiastical law, and wltliout regarding toe 
empororis oxouso of ill health. In toe year 1228 toe emperor sailed 
witli his Hoot to Palestine ; but instead of waging war as he was bound to 
do, ho made a truce with Solodiii on recovering Jerusalem. While he was 
absent the pontiff raised war against him in ^uliii, and endeavoured to 
excite all Europe to oppose liini. Therefore Fiuderlok hastened book, in the 
year 1220, and after vanquisliing his enemies, made his peace with the pon- 
tiff in the year 1280. But this peace could not be durable, as Frederick 
would not submit to the control of toe pontiff. Therefore, oa tlm emperor 
continued to press hoorily on too rerpubuos of Lombardy, wblob were friendly 
to too pontiff, and transferred Sardinia, which the pontiff claimed as part of 
too patrimony of too ohuroh, to his son Enrio \ and wished to withdraw Bomo 
itself from the power of tlio pontiff i and did other things very offensive to 
Gregory — the pontiff, in tlio year 1289, again laid him under anathemas t 
ond accused him to all tlio sovereigns of Europe of many crimes and enormi- 
ties, and particularly of Bpealcing oontomptuDusIy of the Christian religion. 

The emperor, on tlio otlier hand, avenged the injuries that he noeived, 
both by written publications and by his military operations in Italy, in wMoh 
ho was for the most i^arb successful ; and thus he defended his reputation, 
and also brought the pontiff into perplexity aud diflloulty. To rescue him- 
self, in some monsure, in tiio year 1240 Gregory summoned a general oounril 
to moot at Homo, intending to hurl tlie omperor from liin throne by the 
united suffrages of the assembled fathers. But Frederick, in toe year 1241, 
captured tlio Genoese Hoot, whioh was carrying a great part of the fathers 
to too council at Home, and seising as well their tream'es as themselves,' he 
oast them into prison. Broken down by these onlamitios, and by others of 
no less magnitude, Gregory sliortly after sank into the grave. 

The successor of wegory, GoSredo Caetiglione of Milan, who assumed 
the nnmo of Oelostino Iv, died before his consecration; and after a long 
interregnum, in the year 1248, Sonibfddi, a Genoese, descended from toe 
counts Fiosoiii, sucooeded under the pontidool name of Innocent IV, a man 
inferior to none of his prodecessors in arrogance and insolence of teniMr. 
Between him and Fredoriok there were at fu’st negotiationa for peace; out 
too terms insisted on by toe pontiff wore deemed too harsh by the emperor. 

» Mllman* says i *‘Tho oinplro and tlio popacy wero now to moot In tholr last mortal and 
implaoablo otrifo. CniMr wonlu tour no superior, the suooosior o! Bt. Peter no eqniu.' 
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Hence Inuooent, feeling liiniBelf niwafe in any part of Italy, in 12^14 rcmovod 
from Genoa to Lyons in Franoo ; and tlie next year assembled a ooiinoil 
iiore, in tlie presence of wbich, but witliout its approbation (wliatovor the 
Roman writers may affirm to tlie oontrwy), he deolarod Frederick unworthy 
of the imperial throne. 

This most nnrighteoua deoisioii of the pontiff had suoli influence upon 
the German prinoos, who were iiafeoted with tlie superstition of the times, 
that they elected first Henry, Inndgraf of Thuringia, and on his deatsh WUl- 
iam, count of Holland, to the imperial tlmone. Frederick continued the 
war vigorously and oouxageoualy in Italy, and with various Buooessofi, until 
’ a dysentery terminated his life in ApuHa, on tlie 18th of DooOmber, 1260. 
On the death of his foe, Inuooont returned to Italy in the year 1261> Xi^'oui 
Uils time especieliy (though their origin was raiioh earlior) the two noted 
factions of Guelfe and Ghibollines, of wTiioli the former sided with tlio pontiffs 
and the latter with the emperors, most iinliappily rent asunder and devastated 
all Italy. 

Alexander IV, whose name as count of Segni and bishop of Ostia was 
Rinoldo, became pontiff on the death of Innocent (1254) and reigned six 
years and six months. ISxoepting some efforts to put down a grandson 
ofFrcdei'iok II, oallod Oonraain, and to quiet the perpetual commotions 
of Italy, ho busied himself more in regulating the internal affairs of the 
ehuroh than in national oonoorns. Tlio mondioant friars, Domiuioans and 
Fronoisoana, are under especial obligations to him. Urban IV, before his 
election to the poiitifioate in 1261, was James, patriiu^oh of Jerusalem, a man 
born of obscure pai'cntngo at Troyes. He distinguished himself more by 
instituting the festival of the Body of Ohrist than by any other aohiovoniont. 
He indeed formed many projects : but he oxoouiod low of tliom, being 
prevented by death, iu tlie year 1264, after a short reign of tiireo years. Not 
much longer was the reign of Olemont IV, a Frenchman and bishop of Sabinu, 
under tlie name of Guido Fulcodl (Guy FoiUquus), who was ovouted poiitin; 
in the year 1266. Yot he is better luvown on several aooouuts, but espucially 
for oonferring tlie kingdom of Na]^e8 on Charles of Anjou, brother to Louis 
IX, the king of France. Charles is woU known to havo beheaded Oonradin, 
the only surviving grandson of Frederick 11, after conquering liim iu battle, 
and tills, if not by the counsel, at least witii the consent of iho pontiff.^ 

On the deatii of Clomont IV ^ there were vehement contests among the car- 
dinals, respecting the election of a now pontiff j which continued till Uio tliird 
year, when, at last, 1271, TeobtUdo of Piaoonsa, orohdonoon of Lifige, was 
chosen, and assumed the name of Gregory X. Ho Iiad been called from I’uU 
estine, where ho had resided ; and having witnessed tlio (loprossod state of the 
Christians in the Holy Land, iiotliing more engaged his thoughts than sending 
thorn succour. 


OOUNOIL At I.Y03S8 


Accordingly, ns soon as lie was oonscoratod, he appointed a council to bo 
hold at Lyons in Franoe, and attended it in person m the montli of May, 
1274. The principal subjects discussed wore the ro-ostablisimiont of the 

[1 «* With ConrA(Un'a death,*’ says MuUIugoj',«i •< tho longoontost of the ompjro with tlio popo« 
aom oaine to au end.”!] * 

left 

ftt onflo how ClirUcendom hnC boon ofleiUlad j It was pror^oUo orbio'Blmhitoro'ffonoo whloh 

nepottemwoiddhoMivftorontttU upon the papaUoo.”! ouenoo wmuu 


P ^y* MV®.‘ “Ot hb klnilMd, ihet ho 

ui opseariW the huabairae ot hfe dnvifihtors. nut Uio wonder hatravnri iiv fiiia twciian aiinwu 
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ChristiftE doiniiiioii in tlie East, and the Munion of tlie Greek and Letiu 
oliurohoB. This has oominoiily beau reckoned the fourteenth g-enerol oounoil, 
nnd is partloulorly iioUeoablo for the new regulations it establiBhed for the 
elootioii of Homan pontiffs, and the celebrated proYision whioh is still in force 
requiring the oordmal olootOTs to be shut up in oonoleYe, Neither did the 
pontiff, wough of a milder disposition than many others, hesitate to repeat 
and inculcate that odious maxim of Gr^ory VII, that the pontiff is supreme 
lord of the world, and especially of the Komuii Empire. For in the year 1271 
he sent a menaomg letter to the princes of Germany, admonishing them to 
elect an emperor, and without regarding the wi^es or ^e claims of Aifni^np, 
king of Castile j otherwise he would appoint a head of the empire himself. 
Accordingly, tlie princes assembled, and elected Eudolf I, of the house of 
I'labsburg. 

Gregory X died in the year 1276, and his tliree immediate successors 
wore all ohosen and died in the same year. Innocent V, previously Pietro di 
Tarantaisia, was a Bominican monk, and bishop of Os^. Adrian V was 
a Genoese, named Ottoboni, and cardinal of St. Adrian. John XXI, 
previously Fodro, bishop of Tusoulum, was a native of ForfcugaL The next 
uontiiT, who came to tlie chair in 1277, reigned longer. He was Giovanni 
Gaetano, of the family of Urslni, a Eoman, and cardinal of St. Nicholas, who 
assumed tlio title of Nicholas III. He greatly enlaiged what is called the 
patiimony of St. Fetor i and, os his actions show, had formed other great 
projects, which he would undoubtedly have tiooomplished, as he was a man 
of energy and entorprise, had ho not prematurely died in ihoyeor 1280. 

His successor, Martin IV, elected ny tlie cardinals in 1281, was a F'renoh 
nobleman, Simon do Brlou, a man of oqunl boldness and energy of oharaoter 
wltli Nicholas. For ho excommunicated Miolmol Palmdo^us, the Greek 
emperor, because lio had violated the oom^ot of union vuth the Latins, 
wluoh >vu8 settled at the Council of Lyons, reclro of Ara^n he de|>rired of 
his kingdoms and of all his proxier^, because ho had seized upon Sicily { and 
he bestowed them gratuitously ou Charles, son to the king of France.. Ho 
-was projecting many other tilings, consonant with the views of the pontiffs, 
when he was suddenly ovoi'tukon uy death in 1265. His plans weiu prosecuted 
by his successor, Giacomo Snvolli, wlio was elected in 1285 and took tlie 
name of I-Ionorius IV. But a distressing disease in liia joints, of whioh he 
died in 1287, proventod him from attomptTns anything further. Niobolas IV, 
previously GivoUmo d’AeooU, bislim) of ralestrlna, who attained to the 
pontifical oliair in 1288, and died in 1292, was able to attend to the affairs 
both of tlie ^mroh and of tlie noUons with more dili^noe and core. Hence 
lie is roprosontod in history sometimes as tlie arbiter in tlie deputes of 
sovoi'oign princes, sometimes os the strenuous assortor of the xi^ts and 
prerogatives of tlie oliuroh, and again an tlio assiduous promoter of miasion- 
ary labours among the Tatars and oUxer nations of tiie East. But nothing 
lay nearer his heart Uian the restoration of the dominion of tlie Christians 
in Palostino, whore Uioir cause was nearly ruined. In this he laboured 
strenuously indeed, but in vain ; for deatli intercepted all his projeots. 

After nia death the olmroh was without a head till the third year, the 
oardluols disagreeing oxoeodingly among thomsolvos. At length, on the 6th 
of Juty, 1294, tlioy unanimously ohoso an aged man, greatly venerated for 
Ills sanctity— Pietro, surnamed dl Murrhone, from a monntain in whioh ha 
led a solitary and very austere life ; bo assumed the poutifloal name, of Coles'- 
tine Y. But as tlio austwity of his life tooitiy censured the , corrupt morals 
of tlio Romish oourb, mid especially of the cardinals, and as he ^owod very 
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plainly tliai* lio vras moie Bolioitoua to advanoo Oie lioUuoaB ol Uio oliuvoh 
than its worldly graiideui't ho was soon oousiderod as unworthy of tlie ollloe 
whioli ho had roluotautly assumod. Hoiioe some of the oardinalS) and espe- 
oially Benodiot Gajotaii, persuaded him very easily to ahdioato the ohair, in 
the fourth mouth of his pontificate. Ho diod^ 1296» in tho castle of Fuinone) 
where his suooessor detained him a oaptivot lest ho should make some dis- 
turbance. But afterwards Clement V enrolled him in the calendar of tiie 
saiuts. To him the seot of Bonediotine monks who were oolled, after him, 
OelestineS] owed its oriepn ; a seot still existing in Italy and Pranoo, though 
now nearly extinct, ana differing from the other Benodiotines by their more 
rigid rules of life. 


AOOISSSIOK OF 2K>KIFAOB Yllt 

He was suooeeded in 1204 by Bonodiot, Cardinal Oa^oton, by whose per- 
suasions ho had been oliiefly led to resign tho pontiiioato, tuid who now 
assumed the name of Boniface VIU. This was a man formed to produce 
disturbance both in church and state, and eager for oonliuning and euhirging 
the power of the pontiffs, to the highest degree of rashness. Prom his nrst 
entrance on the ofiieo ho arrogated to himHelf sovereign power over all things 
uuired and seoulav j overawed kings and states by his fulminaiions j dooidod 
impoitont controvoraios at his will | enlaced tho code of canon law by now 
aeoessione, namely, by the sixth book of SeoretaU / made ww, among others, 
particularly on the noble family of Colonna, which bad opposed bis olootioii 
—'in a word, he seemed to be tvuotdiev Gregory VH at tl\o hood of tho 
oluwoln At the close of tlw century, bo established the year of jubilee, 
whkh ifl atlU eolemtiued at Rome. 

That flie governors of tlie olmrob, as well of highest rank ns of inferior, 
were addicted, to all tlioso vices which are tho most uubocomlug Ui men in 
their stations, is testified most abundantly. As for tlio Grouk and oriental 
ols^y? many of wlwin lived uudor oppressive govorumonts, wo shall say 
nothing j dthougli tlioir faults uro sufiioiontly manifest. But of tlio faults 
of tho Latina silonoo would be the loss i)roi)or, in proportwu to tho oovtainty 
that from tliis source tJie whole community was involved in tlio greatest 
calamities. All tho honest and good mou of that ago arcloutly wished for a 
reformation of the ohuroli, both in its hotul and in its members, ns they them- 
selvoB expressed it. But to so closimblo on event there wore still many 
obstacles. First, the power of thopontifls wm so oonfirinod by its long 
oontiiiuauoe that it seemod to be immovably ostablishod. In tlio uoxt place, 
extravagant superstition hold the minds of tlio majority of tlio people in 
nbjeot slavery. And lastly, tho iguoranoeond barbarism of tho times nuiokly 
extinguished the sparks of truth that appoorod from time to time. Yet the 
dominion of the lloman pontiffs, impregnable and durable as it seemed to 
be, was gradually undermined and. weakened in Uiis century, pni'tly by the 
rash insolence of Uie poutiffs themselves and partly by tlio ooouri'onoo of 
certain unexpected events. 


PHILIP THB PAin oySBPOWBRS TUB PAPACY 

The oommenoemont of this iniportant change must be roforrod to the 
contest between Boniface VIII, who governed tlio Latin ohuroli at tho begin* 
mng of this century, and Philip the Fair, king of Franco. This high- 
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mind&d Boveroigii firat taught tlia Eiu'opeaiis what the emperors had in vain 
Attempted that the Itoman bishojj^ oould be vanquished) and be laid under 
restraint. In a very haughty letter addressed to Philip) Boniiooe maintained 
that all kings and persons whatever, and the king of Prauoe as well as others, 
by divine oommaud) owed perfect obedienoo to the Bomoii pontiff) and this 
not merely in religious matters) but lilcewise in seoular and human affairs. 
The king replied with extreme bitterness. The pontiff rroeated his former 
assertions with pfreater arrogance, and published tiio celebrated bull called 
JTwxm Mncttums in wliioli he asserted tlmt Jesus Christ hadjgranted a twofold 
power or sword to hU oliuroh, a epiiitual and a temporal } that the whole 
human race was subjected to the pontiff; and that all who dissented from 
this doctrine were heretics, and could not expect to be saved. The king, on 
the Qonteary, In an assembly of his nobles, in 1&08, through the famous law> 
yer, Guillaumo de Kogorct, publicly accused tiio pontiff of heresy, simony, 
dishonesty, and other enoimitios ; and urged the oalli^ of a general oounoil 
to depose &om his office a pontiff so very wlolced. The pontiff, in return, 
oxoommunioated tlie king and all liis adherents the same year. 

Soon after reoeiving this sontenoe, Philip again, in an assembly of the 
states of his kingdom, entered a formal oomploiiit agoinst tiie pontiff, by 
men of tlio highest reputation and iudnenco; and appealed to the decision of 
a fuiui'o general oounoil of tlio ohuroh. He then despatched Guillaume de 
Nogoret, witli some others, into Italy, to rouse the people to insurreotion, 
and to bring the pontiff prisoner to Lyons, wliere he wi^cd the oounoil 
to bo hold. Kogarot, who was a resolute and enorgotio man, having drawn 
over to his interest the Goloniia family, whicli was at varianoo witli the 
pontiff, raised a small force, suddenly attacked Boniface, who was living 
seourely at Aimgni, made him prisoner, wounded him, and, among other 
severe indignities, stmok him on tlie head witli his iron gauntlet. The 
people of Anagni, indeed, rosouod tiie pontiff from tlie hands of his furious 
enemy; but ho died shortly after, at Borne, in tlie month of October, from 
rage and anguish of mind. 

Bonodiot XI, previously Kioolo of Tievigio, tlie suecosBor of Boniface, 
profiting by his example, restored the king of Prance and his kingdom to 
their former honours luid priviloges, witiiont even being solicited; but he was 
unwillinff to absolve from his oiTmo Ko^rot, who had so grlevoudy offended 
against tiio poiitifloal dignity. This daniig mnn, therefore, piOBeouted stren- 
nously the suit ooinmonood against Boniface in the llomisli court; and, in the 
name of tho king, doinanded that a mark of hifomy should be set upon the 
doooosod pontiff. 

Bonodiot XI died in tho yeai' 1804; and Philip, bv his secret maohlnatiouB, 
oausod Bortrand eVAgoust, a Pronchman, and arohbishop of Bordeaux, to 
bo created pontiff at lionio, on the 6tii of Juno, 1805. ’ Por tho oontest of 
tho king against the pontiffs was not yot wholly settled, Kogarot not being 
absolvou, and it might easily break out again. Bomdes, the king tMisted 
for revenge, and designed to oxtort from the court of Home a odndem- 
nation of Uouifaue; lie also luoditated tho destruction of the Templars, 
and otiier mattOTs of great importmeo which he oould hardly expect from 
an Italian pontiff. Ho tliorefore wished to have a Prencli pontiff, whom ha 
oould oonti'ol acoording to his pleasure, and who would be in a degree 
dependent on him. The now pontiff, wlio took tlie name of Clement V, 
remained In Piuuoe, as tlio king wished, and transferred the pontifical court 
to Avignon, whoro it continueif for seventy years. This period the Italians 
coll tile Babylonhui Captivity.* 
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HALLAM ON THE CLIMAX 0» PAPAL POWIfill 

The uooAiday of ptipel dominion oxteucla from the ponbifioaio of Inno- 
cent III inolusively to tliat of Boniface Vlllj or, in other wordsf throug^h 
tlie thirteenth century. Borne inspired during this age all tlie terror of her 
auoienb name. She vos once more the mistress of tlie world, and kinns 
were her vassals. In her long contention with the house of Swabia, she 
finally ti'iiunphed. After Ids ^position by the Oounoil of Lyons, the aSinrs 
of Frederick II went rapidly into decay. With every nllowauoe for tlio 
of the liombarda and me jealoasLes of Germany, It must be confessed, 
that hiB proBoription by Xnuooont IV and Alexander IV was the main oatiso 
of tiie nun of liis family. 

This general supromaoy effeoted by the Homan idmroh over mankind in 
the twelfth and thirteeiiUi (mntimos, derived material support from the 
proinul^tioii of the oanmi law. By means of lior new jurispriidonoe Homo 
aeq^uirea in every coniitry a poworiul body of advocates who, though many 
of them were lawmen, would, ^vitU tho usual bigotry of lawyora, defend 
every pretension or abuse, to which their reoeivod standard of authority 
gave sanotion. 

Next to the oonon law, '\ve should reckon the i}iBtitution of tlio mondloimt 
orders among tlioae oircumetanoos whioh principally oontributed to tho 
aggrandisement of Borne. By tho aoqulsitlon, and in some respoots the 
enjoyment, or at least ostentation of immense rlohes, the ancient monastlo 
orders had forfeited much of the puhllo esteem. No moans appeared so 
offloaoious to oounteraot tills effect as the institution of religious sooloticH, 
striotly debarred fi‘om the insidious temptations of woaltlu Tlioso now 
preachers were reoeivod witli astonishing approbation by tho laity, whoso 
religious sscal usually clopeuds a good deal iipon tlioir opinion of sincority 
and dlaintoi'ostedness in thoir wstors. And Uio progress of tho Dominican 
and Franeisoan friars in tlie thirteenth oentury hoanJ a remarkable analogy 
to that of %o Bnglisii Methodists. Aware of tho powerful support tlioy 
might receive in turn, the pontiffs of tho thirteenth century aooiimnlatud 
benefits upon tho disoiplos of I'ranois and Doininio. They wore oxc2npto<l 
from opisoopol autliorityj Gwy wore permitted to proaoh or Iiow oonfossionH 
without leave of tlie ordinary, to accept of legacies, and to inter in tlieir 
ohuiohes. It was naturally to bo expected that Gio objects of Huoh oxtonsivo 
favours would repay their beuofaotors by a more tiiaii usual olwoqniousnoHH 
and ftlwriby in thar wivioo. Aoooidingly, the Dominicans and FranoiHoautt 
vied witli each other in magnifying Gio papal supremacy. 

We should not overlook, among mo oauses that contributed to tho 
dominion of the popes, tlioir prerogative of disponsing with ocoloHiustioal 
ordinances. The most remarkable oxoroiso of tJiis was as to ilio oanonioal 
imnediments of matrimony. Such strictness as is proscribod by tho Clliristian 
mgion with ros^eob to divorce was very unpalatable to tlie barbarous nations. 
They ur foot paid it litUe regard; under tlio Herovingian dynasty, oven 
private men put away their wives at pleasure. In niaiw capitularios of 
Onarlomagne, wo find evidence of tho prevailing licenso of repudiotlon and 
even polygamy. The principles whioh tho tilmvoU iiioiiloaied wore in 
appearojioe the veiy reverse of this laxity; yet they led Indirectly to tlio 
same efleot. Marriages were foibiddon, not merely within tin) limits which 
nature, or tliose inveterate aasooiatione whioh we oall nature, have rendered 
^red, but os far os tlie seventh degree of oollatoval oonsangulnity, computed 
irom a common ancestor. Not only was afilnity, or rolationsliip by marriage, 
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put upon the eivme footings as that by blood; but a fantaatioftl oonneotjoiii 
oaUed Bpiiitiuvl afHnltyj was invented in ordepr to prohibit maniage between 
a sponsor and goddiild. A unions however innocently oontractedi between 
parties thus oiroumstuioodi might at any time be dissolved) and their subse- 
q^nent oohabitation forblddeni Iiuioocnt III laid down as a maxim that out 
of the plenitude of his power he might lawfully dispense with the law ; and 
aooordiugly granted) among other instances of this prorogativo) dispensations 
from impediments of mamage to the onmeror Otto iVt Similar indulgences 
were given by liis siiooessors) though they did not beoome usual for acme 
ages. The Fourtli Lateran Council in 1216 removed a great part of the 
restridnt by permitting maridages beyond the fourth degree, or \idiat we call 
third oousins ; aud dispensations Itod been made more easy when it was dia- 
oovered that they might bo converted into a aouroe of pTodt. They served 
a moro important purpose by rendering it neoessory for the princes of 
Europe) who aeldom oould mar^ into one anotoei’a houaea without tiana* 
grossing the eanonical limita, to &ep on good terms with the oourt of RomS) 
whioh) in several instances that have been mentioned, fulminated its oensures 
against sovereigns who lived wltliout permission in what was eonaldered an 
inocstuous union. 

The dispensiug powor of the popes was exerted in several oasea of a 
temporal nature) particularly in the legitimation of cliildven for purposes 
oven of siiooosslon. Thia Innocent Hi olnimed as an indirect oonaequenoe 
of Ills right to remove tlio canonical impediment whioh bastardy offered to 
ordination ; ainoo it would be nionatrowS) he aayS) that one who ia legitimate 
for spiritual funotiona should oontinuo otlierwiae in any civil matter. But 
tile moat Important and luiaohiavoua spooios of diaponaatlons was from the 
obaorvanoe of promissory oaths. Two prinolples ore laid down in the J>em- 
tafs*— that an oatli disadvaiitagoous to tlie ohuroh is not binding ; and that 
one extorted by force ivas of slight obligation) and might be annulled by 
ooolosiaBtloal authority. As tlie iii'st of those maxims gave tlie most 
unlimited privilege to the popes of breaking nil faith of treaties which 
thwarted their mtorost or passion) a privilege whioh they oontlnui^y 
oxoroised) so the second was equally convenient to prinoeS) weary of observing 
engagements towards their subjeocs or their neighoours. 

It must appear to every ooroful inquirer tliat the papal authority) though 
manifesting outwardly more sliow of strength every year, had been secretiy 
iiudormined and lost a great deal of its hold upon public opinion, before the 
nooosaion of Bonifh.oQ YIII) in 1204, to the pontidoal tlirone. The (dergy 
wore rendered sullen by demands of money, invasions of the legal tight of 
pationagO) and unreasonable partiality to the mendicant orders; a part 
of the mendioauta themselves had begun to deolaim against the corruptions of 
the papal court; while the lidty, subjects alike and sovorrignS) looked^ upon 
botli too hood and tho mombors of tlie hieravohy with jealousy and 
BonifaeO) full of inordinate arrogance and amoitioii) and not sufQoiently 
sensible of this gradual ohange in human opinion, endeavoured to strain to a 
higher pitch too dospotio pretensions of former pontiffe. As Gregory VII 
appears the most usurping of mankind till we road toe history of Inno- 
cent III, so Imiooonfc III is thrown into shade by the supOTior audaoito of 
Bonifaoo VIII. But Indopondontly of tlie less favourable ^positions of the 
public, he wanted the most essential quality for an ambitious pope — repu- 
tation for integrity. 

The senftlblo debllne of the papacy is to be dated from tlie pontinoate of 
Boniface VIII, who had strained its authority to a higher pitch than any 
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of his predecessors. There is a spell wrought by uninterrupted good fortune, 
which captivates men’s understanding, and persuados them, against reasoning 
and analogy, that violent power is immort^ and irresistible. The spell is 
broken by tlie first change of success. In tracing tJie papal empire ovov 
manldad, we have no marked and definite orisis of revolution. But slowly, 
like the retreat of waters or the stealthy pace of old age, that extraordinary 
power over human opinion has been subsiding for five centuries. As tlio 
retrocession of the Homan terminus under Adrian gave ilie first overt proof 
of deoline in the ambitious energies of tliat empire, so the tacit submission of 
tile successors of Boniface VIII to the king of Prance might have been hmled 
by Europe as a token tliat their influence was beginrung to abate* im- 
prisoned, insulted, deprived eventually of life by the viofonoe of Philip, a 
prince excommunicated, and who lism gone all longtliB in defying and 
despising the p^ol jurisdiction, Boniface had every claim to bo avenged by 
the inheritors ot the same spiritual dominion. When Benedict XI rosoindod 
the hulls of his predeoesaor, and admitted Philip tlie Pair to communion 
without insisting on any oonoessions, he aoted perhaps prudently, but gavo a 
fatal blow to the temporal authority of Rome.i 




CHAPTER IV 


FROM EXILE TO SUPREMACY 

[1806-1618 A.©.] 

Thb period in tlio paml hiatory has arrived wliioh in the Italian writers 
is called the Babyloniali Captivity ) it lasted more than seventy years (Irom 
1805 to 1876). Rome is no longer the metropolis ol Christendom ; the pope 
is a Fvenoh pi'elate. The sucoesaor of St. Peter is not on St. Peter’s throne | 
he is environed with none of the traditionary majesty or traditionary sanotity 
of the Eternal City ) he has abandoned the holy bodies of the apostles, ^e 
ohnrohes of tlio apostles. It is perliaps the most marvellous part of its hi^ 
toiy that tho pimnoy, liaving sumc so low, sank no lower ; ^at it recovered 
from its degradation j tliat, from a satellite, almost a slave of the king of 
Franco, tho poniiif over emerged again to be an Independent potentate i and, 
although the great lino of mediuav^ tobob, of Gregory, of Alexander HI, and 
the Innooonts, expired in Boniface v 111, he could resume even his modified 
su])i'eniaoy. There is no proof, so strong of the vitality of the papaoy as that 
it oould establish the law tliat wherever tho rape is, there is the throne of St. 
Peter j that bo oould oease to be bishop of Rome in all but in name, and then 
take back again tho abdioated bishopric. 

Eovor %vaa revolution more sudden, more total, it might seem more endur- 
ing in its oonsoquencea* Tho oloae of the lost oentury had seen Boniface YlII 
advanoiug higher protensions, if not wielding moro actual power than any 
former pontiii $ the aoknowlodgod pooifioator of tlie world, the arbiter be- 
tween tho kings of Franco and En^and, claiming and exercising feuded as 
well as spiritual supremacy over many kin|fdomB, bestowing crowns ns in 
Hungary, awarding tho onmiro ; with millions of pilgrims at the jubilee 
in Romo, still the oontvo of Christendom, paving him homage which bordered 
on ndulation and pouring the riches of tJie world at his feet. Tlie first 
doondo of tJio now century is not more than Jmlf passed ; Pope Clement Y 
is a voluntary prisoner, but not the less a prisoner in tlie ret^, or almost 
within tho prooinols of Fianoo; struggling in vain to esot^e from the 
tyranny of his inoxorablo master, and to bretdc or elude the fetters wound 
nrouncl liim by liis own solemn engagements. He is almost foroed to oon- 
limn hia proaocQaaor for otimea of which he oould hardly believe him guilty j 

. 028 
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to accept ft niggardly, and psrhapa nevor-ful filled peiiaiioc from men almosi* 
imirdeWTS of a popej to Baoriflee, on evidonoc \Yliioli lie himsolf i^ifostly 
mistrusted, tire TempliU’s, one of tlie great military orders of Ohristondom, 
to the hatred or avoi-ioe of Philip, pope, from lord over the freedom 
of the world, has ceased to be a free 


OliBMSST V 

The poiitifEa being at a diatanca, the GhihoUmo faotlon in Italy, whioli 
was hostile to the pontiffs, assumed |r^aior boldness tlmii foimerly, and not 
only invaded and laid waste the territories of St. X’oter, but also nssailod ihu 
pontifloid authority by their publications. Honoo a number of cities revolted 
from Uie popes \ Home itself became tlie parent and fomoutor of tumults, cabuls, 
and civil wars ; and tiie laws oaid doeroes sent thltlier from 1^'anoo wore pub- 
licly treated witli contempt, and not mei*oly by tho nobles but also by tlie 
common oitisena. A oroat part of Europe followed tho example ni lUvlyj 
and numberless exammes show tliat the people of Europe attributed far Iukh 
power to the folminatlons and deorees lasuod from Erunoo tlupi to tluwo isHUud 
nm Home. Various seditions, tboi’eforo, worn raised in ono plaoo and unotiior 
against tiio pontiffs, whioli tiioy were unablo to siibduo and put down, not- 
withstanding tliat tlie inquisitors were most aotivo bi the disohnrgo of thuir 
funotions. 

As tlie Ereneh pontiffs eould derive but little rovonuo from Italy, which 
was rent Into faotions, seditious, and dovastatod, thoy wore obliged to doviso 
new modes of raising money. They, therefore, not only sold indulgoneos to tho 
people more frequently tlian formerly, to the groat indignation of Icings and 
piinees, but tliey Ulcewiao inquired onormoua prioes to bo paid for tUulv Lottors 
or bulls of every kind. In tins thing John aXII showed liimself poouliarly 
adroit and slirewd i for though ho did not first invent tlio rognlivtions and foes 
of tho apoatolio obouoery, yot the Romish writers admit that lie onlargod them 
and rodueod thorn to a more oonvouiont form, llo also is said to nave im- 
posed that tribute wliioh under tho title of amatos is oustomarlly paid to tho 
pontiffs \ yet tho first oominonoemont of it was antorior to that ago. Morouvoi*, 
these Frendr pontiffs, subvorting tire nghts of olootion, assumod tiio power of 
oonforring all saorodofiloos, whotlierhi^ or low, aooordiug to tlioir own pluas- 
ure «, by whloU moans they raised immonoo sums of money. Iloneo, under 
theso pontiffs, those most odious torins rosorvation, provision, and oxpeotativo, 
rarely used before, were now over^wlioro lieard, and thoy uivlled forth tlu) 
bitterest complaints from all the nations of Europe ; and thoso complaints in- 
oroasod immeasurably when some of tho pontiffs, Jolin XXlI, Oluineiit VX, 
Gregory XI, publioly onnounood that they bad roservod all ohurohes to tlium- 
solves, and that thoji^ would provide for oil without exooption, by virtno of tho 
Bovexeign right wmoh Christ hud oonfmxod on tho vioars, or in tho plonibndo 
of tlieir power. By these and otlioi artifioos for filling thoir trunaury nu<l 
amassing property these indisoreet pontiffs lioapod additional odium on tho 
apoatolio see, and thus weakonod very coiisidorably tho papiti onipiro, whioli 
began to dooline from the timo of Bonuaoe. 

Clement V was governed all his life by tho will and ploasuro of IMiillp 
the Fair, king of Pranoo. Guillaumo do Nogarot, tho implacable foe of Boni- 
face VIII, though oxoommunioatod, resolutely prosooutod his own cause and 
that of King Philip against Bonifooo in tho papal court j a transaction 
which, we believe, is ^7itKol■\t a partdlol. Philip wished to havo tlie liody of 
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Bouifaco disintorrod aud publicly bumod. Willi groat diilioulty Glomont 
avortod tliis infamy by his ontroatioa and advioa i but in ovorythmg also ho 
had to obey the hin^. Aocordiugly he abrogated tlie la-vTS enacted by Bolii- 
faooi granted the lung live yoars* dithee, absolved Kogaret from all orimei 
after imposing on him n slight pananoe, which he novar porformod : restored 
tlio iuliabitanls of Aiiogni to thoir former reputable and good standing, and 
held a general oounoil at Vienne, 1811, that Philip’s pleasure might be 
gratified in the suppression of the XemplarB.o 


THIS VATJQ 07 TXm mtPJiABS 

The end of Olemont himself and of Clement’s mastor, tlio king of France, 
drew near. But the pope and the king must bo uveceded into tlio realm of 
darkness and to the judgiuont-Boat of heaven by otiiier victims* The tragedy 
of the Templars had not yet drawn to its oloso*^ The four groat dignitaries of 
the order, the grand<master I3o Molay, Guy tho oommandor of Noimandr, 
son of tho dauphin of Auvorgao, tho commaudor of Aauitalno Godfrey de 
Gonavillc, tlio groat visitor oi Franco Hugues do Poraud, were still pining 
in tho royal duugooiis. It was noeossary to determine on thoir fate. The 
king (uid tho impo wore now oqnally intorosted in burying the affair forever 
iu ulonoo and oblivion. So long ns those men lived luioondomnod, undoomod, 
tho order was not extinct. A oommi^ion was named. Tho granchmastor 
and tho rosb wore found guilty, and woro to be Hontenood to perpetual 
imprisonment. 

Six veal's of dreary iinprisonmout had passed over iholr heads i of their 
valiant brothron the most valiant had boon burned alive, tho rooroauts had 

S urohased thoir lives by oonfossion $ tho pope in a full oounoil liad oon- 
emnod and dissolved the oidor. u a Itiunan mind, a mind like that of Bo 
Molay, not tho most stubborn, oould bo broken by suffering and humiliation, 
it must have yielded to tills long aud orusliing Imprisoninont. Tlio oardinal- 
arohbiahop of Albi ascended a raised platform ; ho road tho oonfossionB of tho 
knights, tlio procoodingH of tho courlj ho enlarged on tho orlminolity of 
tho ordor, on the holy justioe of tho pope, and the devout, Holf^saorificing 
zeal of tho king ; ho was proeooding to tho dual, tho fatal sontouoo. At that 
instant tho grund-mastor advanooa j his gostura implored silonoo ; judges 
and poopht guzod in awo^struolc iipproliouBiou. 

In a onlm, clear voice Bo Molay spoko : Boforo heaven and earth, on 
iliu vovgo of death, wliuro llio leant lolKohood boars like an iutolorablo weight 
upon tlie smd, 1 prolost that wo Imvo riohly desorvcil doivth, not on aecount 
OE any heresy or sin of which ouvhoIvoh or our order Imvo hoou guilty, but 
beoiuiso wo Jinvo yiuldod, to navo our lives, to the Roduotivo words of tho 
popo iiiul of the king ; and so by our oonCoHsioim brought shivmo and ruin on 
our blumoloSH, iioly, undorllioilox brotherhood.” 

I'ho oardinals stood conCniuulod ; tho pooplo could not suppress thoir 
profound Hynqtatliy* The nssemhly wsslmstily bvolcon up ; lilio provost was 
oommandoii to oomluol tho pvisouors baok to llioiv dungoons ; To-morrow 
wu will liold fnrtlior aounoil.” 

But on tho momoui that tho king hoard tlioso things, wilhout a day’s 
delay, willioiit the least eoiimiUation with tho oeolosinatioal autiioritios, he 
orduvod Ihom to death as relapsed Iioretics. On the island in tho Seine, 

Tfw an nfiommt of llio evigin of the oulcr ot Tomplais and ils (kstniotton son tho provlons 
blHloiy ol the CrnamlPH.]] 

lU W’.—VAIm VIII. Ijl) 
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where nowafcauds the statue of Henry IV, between the Icing’s garden on one 
Bide and lie convent of tlw AugUBtiniiin monks on tJ\o otlier, tli© two pyros 
were raised (two out of the four had shrunk back into tlieir ignoble coiifos- 
aions)> It ^ras tlie hour of vespers when these two aged and noble men woi'o 
led out to be burned. Both, as tlie smoke rose to tlioir lips, ns Uie ilro crept 
up to their vital parts, ooutiiiued solemnly to aver the innooenoo, the Gntho- 
lio faith of the order. Tiie king himself belield this hideous speotaolo. 

The wonder and the pity of fie times which immediately followod not only 
ariayed De Kolay in the robes of the martyr, but gave him the terrible 
language of a prophet. Clement, iniquitous and cruel judge, I summon 
thee within forty days to meet me before the thvoim of the Most High," 
Aooor^ng to some oooounts this fearful sentenoo inoludod the king, by 
whom, if uttered) it might have been lioord. ■ The earliest oHusioit to this 
awful MeeolL does not contain that striking partloulaiity whioli, if part of it, 
would be fatal to its credibility •^tho preolso dato of Clement’s aoatli. It 
was not till the year after that Clement and IClug Pliilip passed to their aoeount. 
The poetio rdation of Codfioy de Paris simply states that Do Molay doolarod 
that God would revenge tlioir death on thoiv unrighteous judges. Tlie rapid 
fata of fiese two men during the next year mi^it naturally so nppal tlio 
popular imagination as to approximate more elosoly the prophecy and its 
aecomplisliment. At all events it botreyod tlio deep and gonornl fouling 
of the cruel wrong Indicted on the order j while tlie umameutod death of ilio 
pope, the disastrous olose of Philip's reign, and the orimos of his family 
seemed as deoloratious of heaven as to the innooenoo of their noble victims. 

The health of GUmout V had boon foiling for some time. F’rom Ills 
court, whldi he hold at Oavpontme, he sot out in hopos to gain strongihfrom 
his native air at Bordeaux. Ho had hardly orossed the Hhono when ho was 
eoisod witli mortal siokness at Boquoinaui’o. Tlio papal troasiiro was soitsod 
by his followoi's, especially his nophow j Ids remains wore treated with sudi 
utter uogleot tluvt ilie toroUes set dro to the oatafalquo under whioli ho lay, 
not in state. His body, oovorod only with a single shoot, all iliat his rapa- 
cious retinue hod left to slu'oudthoirforgoUon master, was half burned (not, 
like those of the Tonmlars, on his living body) before alarm was raised. Ills 
ashes were borne back to Garpontras and solemnly iutorrod. 

Clement left boliiud libn evil fame. Ho died shamefully rich. To his 
nephew (iiepoUam had begun to prevail in its baleful inHuonoo) lie boquoivthod 
not less tlian 800,000 golden itorius, uuder the pretext of suooonr to tjio 
Holy Land. He had died still more wealthy but that his wooltli was drivbiod 
by more disgraooful prodigality. It was generally bollevod tliat the beautl- 
fm BiuniBond de Foix, oountess of Talleyrand Pdri^ord, was tlio pope’s mis- 
tress *, to her ho was boundlessly lavieli, and her induonoo wivs irrcHisUblo 
even in ocolesioatioal matters. Rumour rmi tliat her potilions to tho lustful 
pontiff were plooed upon her otherwise unveiled bosom. Itidian hatred of a 
transalpine pope, Guolilo liatrod of a Ghibolline pope, may have lout a too 
greedy ear to these disreputable reports } but tho largo moss of aiitlioritios is 
agniust tlie pope j in liie favour, hardly more thiui susiiioiouB sileneo.t 


JOHN XXU TO UHBAlir V 

On the deatli of Clement, 1814, there wore violent oontosts amojuy tho 
oardlnals respeciang tho election of a Buooessor, tlio Fronoh domammig a 
French pontiit and tlio Italians an Italian. After two years the Frenoh gainod 
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the viotory \ nud in 1816, Jacques d'Euse of Gahors, cardinnl of ^orto, -wiw 
made head of the ohurohf and assumed the pontifical name of John l^IX. He 
was not destitute of learning, but was crafty, insolent, weak, imprudent, and 
avariciouB, as even those honour his memory do not poamrely deny. 
Ho rendered lUiuself notorious by many imprudent and unsuoooiful en- 
torprisos, but espeoiolly 1w his unfortunate 
contosi with tbo oniperor, liUdwig of Ramria. 

There was a contest for the empire of Ger- 
many between Ludwig of Bavam and 
Froderiok of Austria, eaoli being chosen 
oumeror bv a part of tbo electors in the year 
1814* John declared that tiie decision of 
this oontrovoray belonged to him. But Lud- 
wig, having conquered his rival in battle 
and taken him priaoncis in the year 1822, 
assumed the govornmont of the empire, witli- 
oui consulLiiig tlm pontiff, and refused to 
submit a cause wliioli iiad been decided by tlio 
sword to another trial before tbo ponrilf. 

John was greatly offended at tliis, and in 
the year 1824 divested tlie emperor of all 
title to the imperial orown. Ludwig, in 
return, acouaed me pontiff of corrupUng tlio 
faith, or of liereay } and appealed to the deci- 
sion of a oounoil. Examicratod by iJiis and 
other tilings, the pontiff, in tlio yoiu' 1827, 
again divested the emperor of all his authority 
and power, and laid him under oxoommuiii- 
oation. In rovongo for tliis injury iho 
emperor, in ilio year 1828, at Romo, pimlloly 
demared John unworthy of tlio poiirifioato } 
and substituted in liis place I’iotro di Corvain, 

A Franoisonn monk, and ono of those wlio 
disagiood with tlio poiirifC j and he, assuming 
(die name of Nicholas V, eiwned Ludwig 
oinporor. But in the yeoi* 1880, this imperial 

C 'l voluntarily abiUoatod his offloe, mid sun’ondorecl himself into the 
of John, wno kept him a prisoner at Avignon till his death. Thus 
John ooutlnucd to reign in spite of Uie emperor, as did the emperor in 
spite of the pontiff. 

On tlio side of Ludwig stood tho whole mass of tJie FratrioelH, tilie 
Boghards (or Boguins) of every description, and the Spirituids, or more 
rigid, iviuoug the ITranelseana i aud iliaae, being soatterod over a large part of 
Kuropo, and supported by tlie protection of Ludwig, ovei-ywhore assailed 
John with roproaolies and orimiiuition8,botli ondly and in books, and diorged 
him witli religious apostasy. Tho pontiff, howevor, was not greatly injured 
by Ihoso private attacks ; but towards tlio oloso of Ins life he fell under the 
disapiirobation and oonsuro of nonaly tlio whole oliuroh. For in tho years 
1881 and 1882, ho taught in some publio discourses that dopariod souls, 
would indeed behold Onrist, but would not see tho face of God or the divine 
nature until tlioir reunion witii the body at the last day. Wltli this doc- 
trine, Philip VI, tho Icing of Franoe, was highly displeased i tho tlieologians 
of Paris oondomnod it in 1888 ; and both tho friends and the foos of the 
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pontiff were opposed to it. Pop it apetired to them that the pontiff 
detracted miioli from the blessedness of depicted spirits. To so groat o^o- 
Bitioii John, though naturally nortinaoious, had to give way. lie therefore 
first apologised mr the dbotrfne ; and afterwards, when near tlio point of 
death, 188}, he did not indeed abandon it, but lie qualified it by saying that 
he believed souls in the intonuodinte state saw the divine OHsoiioo, as iiir as 
the state and condition of tlio disembodied spirit would porinit. But tliis 
declaration did not satisfy his adversaries. 1-lenoe, after various disputes, 
his successor, Benediot XU terminated the oonti’oversy, aocoixUng to tlio 
decision of the Parisian doctors, by deolariiig the true faith to be tliat tho 
souls of tlio blessed, wlieu separate from tlie body, fully luid porfootfy behold 
the divine nature, or God himself. Benedict could do this without inipoaoh* 
ing his predeoesBor j for John, when dying, submitted his opinion to tlio 
judgment of tlie ohuroh, lest, perhaps, ho should after doaUi bo olasBod 
among heretics. 

On the deatli of John, 1884, now contests hotwoen tho Prenoh and tlio 
Italians, respecting the ohoioe of a pontlfi:, divided tlio oollogo of oardinals. 
But near the close of the your, Jaoquos do Nouveau oallod Fournier, a French- 
man, cardinal of St. Friaoa, was olioson, and assumod tho naino of Benediot 
iui. Historians allow him tlie praise of being an upright and honosb man, 
no less free from avAvioo than from the lust of rulo. During liis roign the 
oontroveray with tiie emperor liudwig was at rest. For altliough he did not 
restore him to ohuroli communion, being prevented, as is reported by tho Icing 
of France, yet he did not attempt anything against him. Ho saw the ex- 
isting evils in the oUuroh, and some of them, as far as ho ooiild, ho removed j 
in particular ho laboured to reform by dooreos and ordiimnoos tho nrdors of 
tlie monks, both mondioant and opulont. But death removed him, when ho 
was eontemphvtiiig more and greater ohangos, in 1842. Ovorlook suporeU- 
tion, which was tno oommoii fault of liis ago, and wo sluill find nothing to 
prevent us from doolaring this' pontiff to have boon a right-spiritod man. 

Of a difforent spirit was his sucoossor, Olomoint VI, who was likewise a 
Fronohmaii, named rion'o Hogot, and caKlinal of St. Norous and St. AohilluH. 
To say nothing of his other doods, that are little to bo oommondod, Iio ti'od 
in tlie stops of John XXII by his provisions and rosorviitioiiH of ohurohoH, 
which -was evidence of a shameful avarice ; furtiior, ho oonforred tho most 
important spiritual offices on foreigners and Italians, wliioh prodnood oon- 
tioversiea between him and the kings of Fraiioe mid England ; and, lastly, 
he demonstrated the arroganeo and prido of his heart, among otiior things, 
by renewing the war with liudwig uio Bavarian. For, in tho year 1848, lio 
hurled new thunders at tlio omporor; and finding those to bo onntomnod by 
Ludwig, in the year 1846, ho devoted him again to oxoorntinn ; and nor* 
siiadod tho prinoes of Germany to eloot Charles IV, graiulson of lloiiry Vll, 
for their emperor, A civil war would now have broken out in Germany, had 
not tho death of Ludwig, in 1847, p»iveutod it. Clement follnwod him to 
the grave, in 1862, famous for nothing but his seal for exalting tlio miijosty 
of tho pontiffs, and for adding Avignon, whioh ho bought of Joanna qnoon of 
Naples, to St. Peter’s patiiinony. 

T’here was more moderation and probity in Innocent VI, or Etioimo d* Al- 
bert, a Frenohman, previously bishop of Ostia, who governod tho churoh ton 
years, and died in 1862. He favoured his own rolativos too miudi} but in 
other respects encouraged tlie pious and tho well-informed, liold tho monks to 
their duty, abstained from reserving ohiirohes, and did many things wovlliy of 
commendation. His auooossor, Gnillainno de Grimoanl, abbot of St. Victor, 
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nb Horsellla^ who [ujsumod the name of Urban V, was also free from 
great faultsi if wo except those whioh ore almost inseparable from the oihoe 
of a pope. Ovoroome by the entreaties of the RomanS) he removed to 
Roiue ill tlio year 1807, but returned again to Avignon in 1870, in order 
to inalco peaoQ between the king of England and tlie king of France, and died 
tliero the same year* 

He wfla Buooeedod ^ Pierre Roger, a Fienohman of noble birth, under 
the pontliioal name of Gregory XI, He was inferior to his predecessors in 
virtuo, but oxoooded them in energy and audacity. Under nim great and 
dangerous commotions disturbed Italy and tiie oity of Borne. The Floren- 
tines, ospooiolly, wa^d iioiue wltii the Romish (muroli, and were suooessful 
in it, To restore tlie tranquillity of Ita^, and reoover the territones and 
oitios taken from the patiimonv of St, Peter, Gr^ory, in the year 1876, 
transferred his residenoe from Avignon to Rome. One Catherine, a virgin 
of Siena, whom that oredulous ana took to he a prophetess divinely inspired, 
oamo to Avignon, and by her eidiortatlons greatly contributed to this meas- 
ure. Rut Gregory soon after repented of bis removal; for by^eir long 
absenoe from Itt^ the autliority of the uoutifis was so fallen there that tiie 
Romans and tiie Inoieutiiics luuL no sornple to insult and abuse him in various 
ways. Ho tliereforo purposed to lotuin to Avignon, but was prevented by 
deatii, which removed him from among living men in the year 1878. 

After tiio doatii of Gregory XX, the oardinals being assembled to provide 
a Buooessor, the Roman people, fearing lest a Frenchman should be eleoted 
who would remove to Avignon, doinauded, with furious (damours and threats, 
that an Italian should bo plaood at the head of the church without delay. 
The torridod oiivdinols promaimod Bartolommeo Prignoni, who was a Neapm- 
iton by birth, and orolioieliop of Bari, to be eleoted pontiff ; and he assumed 
the name of Urboii VI. This new pontiff, by his ooarse manners, his iujudi- 
oious severity, lUid Ids intolorablo ha^btiness, alienated the minds of BlI<xrom 
him, but eepeoially tiie eardliials. Tliese, therefore, withdrew to Foiidi, a 
oity in tlie kingdom of Kaples, and there oreated another pontiff, Robert 
count of Genova, who took tlie namo of Clement VII, alleging that Urban 
was elooted only in proteiioo, in order to quiet tiie rage of tiio people of Rome, 
Whioh of these was the legitimate aud true pontiff still remains unoertoln, 
uoroan it be fully oseertained from tlie I'ocovds and documents which have 
boon publiehod in groat abundance by both parties, Urban continued at 
Romo ; Cloment removed to Avignon in France. 

l7uis tlie unity of the Latin oliurob, as existing under one bead, oame to 
an end at tiie deatii of Gregory XI ; and that most unhappy disunion ensu^ 
whicli is usually denominated ^'tlio great soliism of the west." For duri^ 
iifty yoain the oliuroli had two or tiiree heads ; aud the oontempoip^ pontiffs 
ussnilod oaoh otiior witii oxoommunioations, m^ediotions, and inaidious meas- 
ures. Tiio oidaniitios and distress of those times are indesoribable. For 
besides Uie pornotunl oontentioiis and wars between tiie pontifical factions, 
whicli woro ruinous to great numbers, involving tiiom in loss of life or 
of proporty, nearly all sense of roUgion was in many places extinguished, aud 
wiokodness daily aoquired greater impunity and boldness. The der^, pre- 
viottuly corrupt, now laid iwide even the appearanoo of piety and godlineBSt 
while tlioso who called themselves Olirist’s vioegorents were at open ivor with 
uooh otlior ; and the consoioutious people, who believed tliat no one could be 
saved without living in subjection to ybrist’s vicegerents, were tlirown into 
Uio greatest perplexity and anxiety of mind. • Yet both tho.churoh and the 
state reoeivod very considerable advon tagos from those great oalmnlties. For 
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tlio -vei^ sinews of ponfciflool power wero cut by tliose diaseuaions, iind no art 
oould lieal tlioin any more i Mugs, too, and princes, who liad before boon in 
a sense tlie servants of tlio pontiffs, now beoame tlioir judges and inostora. 
Moreover, great numbers, possessing some measure of disoeriimont, despising 
and disregar^ng pontiffs, dghtitig for dominion, oommittod thoiusblves and 
tiieir Bfllvotlou to Giod alone, in full assui'onoo tliat the church tmd roligion 
might bo s^e aud oontiuua so, although without any visible ]iOiid.<’ 


THB OUliiAT SOHISM OS' 'JM130 WlSBT (1876~1417 A.1>0 

Clement was immediatelv recognised os pope in Scotland, Savoy, and 
Lorraine, afterwiu'^ in Oostile (1881V Ai'agou (1887), tuid Navarro (1890). 
On the other hand Geimony, England, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and 
Prussia romidnod on Urbcui’a side. 

The war between the two popes was not only waged with sentenooH 
of ezoommmiioatioii, hut in Italy with sooular weapons also. Urban do* 
olorod that Queen Joanna, by her seoession from lus side, hod forfeited the 
kingdom of Naples, and granted it in feo to Charles, duke of Duraziso. On 
the other hand Joanna, tiudor Olomont’s influonoo, took l^ouis, duko of Anjou, 
at that tame re^iit of Pronoo, for her adopted son and anocossor (1880). 
Gliorles ineanwhilo in a sliorb time made himsolf master of tho whole king* 
doin, took Jooima prisoner in 1881, and liad her put to death, when Louis 
appeared in Italy nt the hood of an army (1882). Charles oontlnuod to 
mmntoin his asooiideuoy, and Xionis* death (1884) would luivo boon doolslvo 
08 regards Naples in favour of Urban and Oharlos forovor, had not differ* 
enoes forthwitli ni'isou between tho two latter, whloh inoroasod to such 
a degree, wlion tlio hoadsti'ong pope wont in person to Nax>los, that Urban 
pronounced sontoiioe of dethroiiemont and oxoomniunioatlon against Oharlos, 
and was consoqueiitiy bosiogod by him in tho oostlo of Luoora at Saloruo 
Ho oscnpocl to Genoa (ocptcinbor, 1885) without buooming wiser, 
cruel execution of five cardinals ho made hinisolf still inoro hateful. 
Alter Chai'les’ death (1880) by his iinimlitio roFusal to invest Ins son 
Ladislaua (or Lnucolotp with Naplos, he exposed this kingdom afresh to the 
danger of falling under tlio dominion of Prunco. Tho eaj)ilal city wuh 
olroady conquered for the young Louis of Anjou (1887), and Uio whole 
kingdom would have fahou to Inm and tho Pronoli pope, had not Urban’s 
suocossor, Ponifaee IX, ut the right inomout, invested Ijadishum (1890) niid 
rendered him his powerful support. With a view to soouvo tho states of tho 
ohui’ch against Louis, Uonifnoo gi'ontod many towns and onstlcH in feo in 
X)Owerful nobles, and thus roused nfresli in Ilomo u struggle for independ- 
onoo, whicli kept him long in banishment from tlio city. True, Ijouis was 
forced to quit Italy oltogothor (1400), ond Ladislous remained Icing of 
Naples. But this restless agitation in Homo iuoroased, and was oven sup- 
ported by Ladislaus, who wimiod to make himself master of tlio oily. 

As the soliism lessoned tlie revenues of tlio popes uud inoroiisod tlioir 
expenses, so it caused a fresh aggravation of those diuroh oppressions whloh 
wore already intolerable. Tho Erenoh pontiff, Clement VlT, w^w obliged 
indeed to exeroise tho riglit of prosontatioii to ooolesiaslioal oHioos, to wliioli 
now also were added the gi'aH<B aooording to tho nod of tlio 

French court, upon whioh lie was quite dopendoubj hut in return for this 
tho ohuroh of Fiunoe, so long as her griovanoos wore not loo loudly exprossod, 
was delivered ovei* a prey to his extortions. Tithes and 
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woi'6 now atanding Income of tho papal onWnet. In addition to these 
Glonieiit laid olaim to the spoila of deceased prelatesi His Buocessoi'} BenQ« 
diet XTIX) wlierevov it was possible^ surpassed him in these systems of 
impovei'ishment. 

So long as Urban VI lived} the Uomou curia was advautageously distin- 
guiahod in tilns rMpoot from that of Avignon. His successor, Bonifece IX, 
on tlie contrary, imitated all the extortions of his rivals in l^onoc, but he 
for surpassed u\oxn in the sunony which was practised quite publicly by him- 
self and the luombera of his curia, and was even defon&d without any sense 
of shame. Thus at the cud of tlim period both obedieuoes were groanii^ 
under the weight of persecution. England alone repeatedly tlirew off every 
papal oppression, and in 1404 Hungary also followed her example. 

In oonseciuonoo of tlieao ehurdli oxipressious, which were the result of the 
schism, the religious scruples wbidi were eutertoined witXi regard to it were 
strengthened, and earlier steps demanded for its settlement. The nniverfflty 
of Paris in particular laboured with unshaken perseverance to bring the 
sobisiu to ft ofosc. After she had long ^vaited in vain for a sound agreement 
of tlio two popes hutwixt themselves, she at last obtained permission from 
tlio court of Franco to interpose her opinion upon these events (1894), 
Benedict XIII, notwithstanding his promise made bdore his elecUon, showed 
even leas inclination tlion his predecessor to take serious steps to dose the 
eohimn. To the urgent proposals of a French national synod in 1896 he 
rotUTiiod only an evasive answer. The university nevertheless persevered in 
her endeavour, and at length contrived that Cliarles VI, king of France, 
should join with the emperor VTonoeslaus in forcing both we popes to 
rosiffu (1808). 

The latter was lu very truth too weak to keep his word i moreover he was 
liiinsolf deposed by tlie secret machinations of lus pope Boniface IX (1400). 
On the otlier hauo, by the decree of u new national synod France withdrew 
from the ohedienoo of Benedict j Castile followed her example (1888), and 
tliis pope w^u kept a prisoner at Avignon. It was not till after the lapse of 
many years, and the breach of express ongogomonts, that Benedict succeeded 
in regaining tlio ohuroh of Franco to his obedience (1408) by the help of the 
duke of Onoans, who at tliat Umo had won tiie ascendency at court. It was 
quickly manifest how little ho meant to keep those promises ; but as the 
Italian cardinals imposed slinilav eugacomoiits upon their new pope Innocent 
VII, on bis olootiou in 1404, oven only with a view to save appearances, it 
was iiocosBary to open negotiations. The fruitleseness of this proceeding 
iuorcased Uie gouornl discontent ; Frenoo threatened bor pope with a frew 
witlidrawid of allogianoo (national couiioil of January, 1407), when at length 
botli the popes agreed upon a personal interview at Savona in Se^emDer, 
1407. Benedict appeared ijiero in poi'sonj however, Gregory Xll went 
only as far os Lucca, and oiicncd fresh negotiations for anoUier place of con- 
gress. This public bicnoli of promise roused the Bomnn oordinolss theyfor- 
Hook tlieir nopo Gregory, and renounced ^leir allwianoe to him, at the seme 
timo that l\anoo witlidrow from the obedience of Bonodiot. Benedict indeed 
OBoapod the impriflonniont witli whi<^ ho was threatened, by flight to Per- 
pignan} bub tlio cardinals of botli obediences united at Livorno (Leghora) 
and summoned a general council at Pise in March, 1409, with a view to the 
tennination of the schism. . i , 

The schism with its oluiroh oppression furnished tlie^ impulse, tlie week- 
noss of the papal soo gavo the long desired opportunity tor an unbiwed 
trial of tlio existing state of the phui'oh } it led men to opinions wjnoh had 
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liitherto only been mooted in violent Btruggles with tlio popes* and so not 
without on appearanoe of passion and party spirit; but now they sti^uok 
root BO deeply, even among the most faithful aaheronts of the ohuroh, that 
they could never again be entirely suppressed. Many on anxious gaze was 
turned bookwarda to the earlier and better ages of tao ohuroli, in order to 
discover In its oonstitution the remedy for the scandals of tlio praseiit. 
This was a problem of learning. Its representatives, the nuiversibies, par- 
ticularly that of Paris, were listened to eager attention, and attained 

an iniluenoo whioh was formidable 
even to the popos. Tliis oompari- 
Bon of the present with tlio earlier 
ages of the oliuroh could not but lead 
to many convictions unfavourable to 
tile mpal sec. 

True them wore but iaoLntod iu- 
dividuals who advanced so far upon 
tills line of thought as to ivish 
the papacy quite roiuovod from tho 
church ns the souroo of all her evils. 
Ihit ovoii its truest adherents now 
acknowledged the inimodorato ox- 
teiision of papal power, and tlio nioii- 
strous exaggeration of the papal 
dignity. xJioy disoovorod iu tlio 
bont of tlio ptipaoy to sooular power 
tho prime oaueo of all miscMoi, and 
evou to tho Bohlsm, and tliuy wisliod 
tlio timoB back again whon tho oin- 
perors oould oouvoko synods by their 
own authority to strangle a sohisin 
nt its birth, No less gonoral was 
the disoontont ox^iressod against tho 
pnpnl olmroh oiiprossionH, and the 
tho 



wish to romovo 
of the papal power. 


loni \)y limitations 
liitherto only 


A BuKOr OT TUB FoU&TKfiHTK OBMTTTKY 


adyersuribs oFllio popes, at opon war 
witli them, had appoalod to a general 
council ns a higher authority, hut 
, I , , •! , during tho sehisin dreiunsUvnooB led 

acknowledgment that such a council must rank above the pone. 
After tho Council of Pisa was summonod to torininnte tlio ooiiLoat botweoii tlio 
two popes, mia set a limit to tho abusos of papal power, Uio oauonista vied with 
each other in demonstrating tins now opinion so injurious to tlio panaov, of 
tlie Bupeiionty of general couiieas to tlio pope, luid thus the naiial flyStom 
of Uio last century seemed to be threatened witli total overthrow. 


BBLATION OJf THE NATIONAI# OIIUIIOIIISB TO THIfl STATB 

The jealousies betwixt the eoolosiastionl ami secular tribunals nrisinff 

ooolosiaBtioal jui-isdiotion still ooutinucch 
^ i ^ la fivvour of tho labtor. In Gormany 

the fundaiiientnl principle tliat sooular oausos beloiigod only to sooular 
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tribunals hud been reoognised long before, even by the prelates, who were 
iliemselves temporal lords of the land; it was, as a general rule, always 
niaintaiiiod, though in individual oases the eoelesiasUoal tribunals oontinualiy 
overstepped their liiuitsi But during the sohism, the emperor Wenoeslaus 
Gould only execute his deoiaions in thlt^s temporal, against the higher 
orders of tlio clergy, by deeds of violence. The cities continued to. tax the 
excessive levonues of the ecolosiastical sovereignty. They either forbade 
(diogetlior tlio inoi'ease of diuroh property, or deoreed that all fresh acquisi- 
tions should be olionated again in a year and a day, or required from the 
now revenues Uio customary taxes. Now tliat the mvisli pilots, by tlie&r 
ninnagement of people’s ‘wills, provided too well for ‘Ihemselves and for tlio 
oluiroh, it was determined tliat wills diould only be made bdore tlie secular 
authorities. Paderboin even prohibited tlio multiplioatioii of luosseB for 
soulsV Still tlio popes wished to maintain a good understanding \vlth the 
oitioB, and bind tliom to tlicmaolvos by moaus of prxvilegeB. 

During Uio soliism many oonceasions were made to the nobles also; thus 
Boiiifaoo IX, in 1890 allowed Albert IV, duke of Austria, tlie jusprimarmt 
preoum. The free Swiss by the prints’ law (JPfaffBnbriih in 1370 put nu 
end to the onoroaohmonts of tlie ooolesuistioal tribunals. In Italy the opera- 
tion of the ocolesinatioal tnbunols, like the condition of the whole country, 
Wivs very iluotuatlng. Under Ghibcllino lords Ihoy were often quite sup- 
Xiresaed. In Franco ooclesiasticol jurisdiction had reached its greatest 
extension ; the kings ooniiivod at it, beoauso they wished to keep their 
bisliops well inaUuod to tliomsolves, and know how to tax any iri'egularitles 
of tiiQ ocoloaiasUcal tribunals. On tlie other hand the barons were oontinu- 
ally at issue witli tlic prelates on this point, and from both sides there were 
unceasing coinnlalnts of usurpation. .Tho remarkable negotiations which 
were institutott by oommond of King Philip of Valois wltli tlie prelates 
summoned before parliament (1829), owing to tlie king’s political aims, 
failed of their intended roeult. Immodiaw afterwards tlie olergy sought 
to establish tlioir jurisdiotion still firmer by dooroes of oouuoils. On the 
otlier hand a powerful rosistanoo to thoso xH'ooeedings ^vaB being developed 
in x^arliainont, which was now transforming itself into a standing oorpora- 
lion ; tills was espooially manifest from the time of Charles V. Ilenoeuorth 
ooolesiusUoal jurisdiotion was not only confined to its xiroper limits, but par- 
liament obiiinod a oortalii degree of superintendence over it, and drew to 
itself tlio right of dooisioii upon many points, wbloli were at that time uni- 
vorsally liola to bo eoelesiasUoal. 

Tho caTliov oucvoaolimcnts of the popes upon opiaoopal rights were still 
furtlior inOTOttsod by Uio fact that they now took to themselves entirely tlie 
appointment to ooeiosiastioal ofTioos, and oxeroised Uie right of exemption in 
tho liiglieBt dogroo, particularly during the soliism. Thus the importance of 
tlie hishoiis in tlio eliuroh was smali ; they oompousated themselves for this 
by sooular honours and worldly enjoyment. The oppression whiohfoll upon 
them from above they know how to discharge upon those below, and so tlie 
lower orders of the olergy groaned beuoatli intolerable burdens. 


>[<mAL ooNprnoK ov Tmc oLmax 

T'lio moral oondifcion of the elorcy could not fail to degenerate sthl more 
ill this period, in conBoquenoo of tho manner in wliioli cooleBiBBtioal 
wore gonoially bostowod, the oxampU whioh tlio papal court gave, and the 
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method in wluoh tlie eoolQfdaeticnl juvlsdioUou was adxniiiistei'od. lu 
the oh&pterS) where the stalla were lor Idie most part heuefioes reserved lor 
the uohles, as well os among the poroohiol clergy, there prevailed o deptli 
of ignoionoe and aii immorality which awakened indignation. The con- 
tinued stiiiggle of the synods against tiie dissoluteness of priests remained 
quite fi'uitless. The laity wore only too glad to secure their wives aud 
daugiiters from the sacerdotal raviebers, and aooordlngly favoured, at times 
even demanded, ^ed alliances of their priests witli coiioubines. ^ Thus in 
many countries concubinage was publicly allowed among the priests, who 
were supposed to bo too sacredfor a matrimonial oonnootion. Tlie fines witli 
which wse excesses ware visited by many synods wore quioldy clmnged 
into a welcome gratuity to the aveu'lee of the oishops. Kevei'theless, every 
attempt of the aeoulot power to check these aoanoala was resisted by the 
church os an iuvasion of her rights.^ 


THB OBBAT OOTTBOIIjS Ol^ PIBA ASP OONSTAKOB; JOUK HUSB 

The Council of Fisa, whldi was designed to heal the wounds of the 
divided ohui'oh, unexpectedly indicted upon her a new wound. On the htli 
of June it passed a heavy sentence on each of the pontiffs ; for it declared 
them both to he heretieu, perjured, contumacious, unwoHliy of any honour, 
and no longer members of tlie oliuroh. As the next step, the council created 
Pietro Phiforghi of Gondia sovereign pontiff in their mace, on tlie 26th of 
June I and he. assumed the name of Alexander V. Hut the two pontiffs 
spurned the decrees of tliis oouuoil, and continued still to perform their 
functions. Beuediot held a oouuoil at Perpignan, and Gregory assomblutl 
another at Austria, near Aqulloia ; but fearing the rosentinonts of the Vouu- 
tioiie, he wont llrst to Otmtu, whore he threw himself upon tlie protootiuu of 
lia^slaus, king of Kaples, nud tlieu fled, in 1412, to Rimini. 

The church was thus divided among tlmec pontiffs, w^Iio itcrcely assailed 
eaoh other witli leoiprooal oxocmmvunoaiions, reproaches, and malediutions. 
Alexander V, who was elected in tdie OounoU of Pisti, clied at Bologna in 
1410. The sixteen cardinals, who were present in tlio oity, immodiatoly 
filled his place witli Baltasaro Oosso, a Noapolltan, who took tlio name of 
Jolm XXtll, a man desUtuto of piinoiple and of pioty. h'roin this ^var 
of the pontiffs vast evils arose wluoli aifiiotod both tlio olmroh and the state. 
Hence the emperor Sigismund, tlie king of Prance, and otlter kings and 
princes of Europe, spoi'od no iiains nor expense to restore liarmoiiy and bring 
tile church again under one head. Prom tlie pontiffs it was lound quite 
impossible to obtain any personal sacrifice for tiio peooo of the ohuroli ; 
so tliat no course romaiuoci but to assomblo a goneraf ooimoil of tlio whole 
oliuroh, to take cognisance of this groat oontrovorsy. Such an ussciulily 
John XXni, being prevailed ou by the eutreatios of Sigismuud and Iiopiug 
that it would favour his cause, appointed to be hold at Constance in l4lC 
In this oQunoil were present the pontiff John, the emperor Sigismund, many 
princes of Germany, and ambivssadors from the absent kings and princes of 
Europe, and from the republics. 

The principal object of this great council was to extinguish the discord 
between the pontiffs j and this business was nocomplishod succesHfully. Per 
having established by two solemn doorooH, in the fourth and fiftli fiOHsions, 
that a pontiff is Bubjoofc to a ooimcil of tlie whole churoh, and liaviiig moat 
carefully subslantiated the authority of coimoils, tlio fathers, on tho §0bli of 
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Mnyi 1416, Toiiiov&d Joliii XXIII from fclie poutiiionto on aooount of various 
offences and oiiinos j for lie Imd pledged himsolf to the oounoil to resign the - 
pontlftoate, and yet withdraw himself by flight. Gregory XII voluntarily 
resigned liis uontifioate on the 4th of July in the same year, through Carlo 
Malatesta. And Benedict XIII, on the 26th of July, 1417, was deprived of 
his rank as a pontiff by a solemn decree of the oounoil. After these trans- 
aotione, on the lltli of November, 1417, Otto Colonna was elected pontiff 
hy tho unanimous suffrages of tlio cardinals, and assumed tiio name of Mar- 
tin V. Benedict XIll, who resided at Perpignan, resisted indeed, and 
duimod the rights and the dignity of a pontiff till his deatli, 1428; and 
after the death of this obstinate man, under tlio auspices of Alfonso, king of 
Sioily, Ailgidius (^Gilos) Nufios, a Spaniard, was appointed to succeed him, 
by only two cardinals. Ho ossuinod fdio name of Clement VIII, and wished 
to bo regarded os tlie legitimate pontiff ; but in the year 1429 he was per- 
suaded to resign tlie government of tlie ohuroh entirely to Martin V. 

Tho things done in this oouncil for tlio repression and extiipatiou of 
horetios are not equally oommendable ; some of them, indeed, are quite 
Inexousable. Before tlie council sat, great religious coinmotions had arisen 
in several ooimtrles, but especially in Bohemia. There lived and taught at 
Prague, with much ai^plause, an eloquent and learned man, by name John 
Huss, who acted os a professor of theology in the university and as a minister 
of holy tilings in the oliurch. VcliomonUy did he deoloim against priestly 
vices of Qvery kind ; which was generally done in tiiat age, and no good 
man disapproved it. Ho likewise ondoavoured, after the year 1408, to detaeh 
the luilveralty from ackiiowkdgiug as pontiff Gregory Xll, whom BoheniiB. 
iiod hitherto obeyed. This gave great offence to tlie ai'chbisliop of Prague 
and to tilie rest of the clergy, who were devoted partisans of Gregoiy. 
Heuoo arose groat hostility between Hubs and tlie arobbitdiop, whioh the 
former kept up and inoroosod by his disoourses against the Bonusli court and 
tho vioos of the olorgy. 

To these flrst causes of hatred against Hubs, whioli might easily have been 
surmounted, oUiers wore added of greater magnitude. First, 1^ took the 
side of Uio Ilealiats in philosophy, an^ therefore, according to the usage of 
the ago, goaded and pressed the Nominalists to tlie utmost of his power s yet 
their number was very oonsiderablo in the university of Prague, and their 
influence wos not small. Afterwords, in tho year 1408, ho brought it about 
that, in tho controvorsy between the Germans and tho BohemiimB respeoting 
the number of votes, ilio decision was in favour of the Bohemians. ^ By the 
laws of tho university it was ordained that in ooadomio disoussions the 
Bohemians should liavc tliroo votes, and tho other tliroe nations but one. 
Tlie university was thou divided into foui* nations, but tho Bavarian, Polish, 
and Saxon wore comprehended under tho general name of German 
nation. Tlio usage liad boon tlmt tho Goimons, who for excooded the 
Boliomians in nuinboi's, gavo throe votes and tho Bohemians hut one. Hubs, 
tlieroforo, oitlior from partiality to his oountiy or from hati'oa of the Nomi- 
nalists, wliom tho greatest part of tho Gormans preferred to tho Realists, 
obtained, by means of tlio vast iiifluonoe at court whioh his eloquence gave 
him, a (looroo that tho Gormans should be deprived of the three votes and. 
Hliould bo bidden to conlout thomselves with one. ^ This result of a long 
contest BO offended tho Gormans tliat a groat multitude of tUeiu, with the 
i*ocLor of tho universltyi Jolioiiu Hofmann, at their hood, loft ttie uniyei'sity 
of Prague and roMrod to Iidpzig, whci’o Frederick tlio ‘Warlike, elector of 
yaxony, founded ii uni vcmily on wioir account in tho yoar 1400. This event 
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oontributed muoh to inoreaso tlie odium against Hubs and to work his ruin. 
Tho Oermons being ejected from Pri^ae, Hubs iiiYoiehed more freely tbivu 
Wore aWnet tlie *viceB of the dergy, and also pubUoly preaolied and re- 
oommenaed the opinions and tlie boc^s of John Wyoline, tiie En^islimoii. 
[See Ike history of England.] Being aooused before John XXIIIi in the 
year 1410, he was exoommuuioAted by that pontiff. Spurning this thundoi*- 
bolt, he continued, witli general applause, first by word of mouth, afterwards 
in various writings, to lash tlie sores of die Roman ohuroh and of the priest 
of every degree. 

This good man, who was in love with real piety, hut perhaps had some- 
timee too muoh warmth and not suiiiolent prudonoe, being smnmonod to tlio 
Gounoil of Constance, went Either on tlio faitli of a safo^oonduot given by 
the emperor SigUmund, with a view to demonstrate his innooenoe and provo 
diem liars who talked of him aa an apostate from die Homan ohuroli. And 
certainly he had not departed in tilings of any moment from the roliglon of 
his times s hut had only inveighed sevei'ely against die pontiffs, tho ooiirt 
of Rome, the more consiaerahle dergy, and tho monks ; wliioh in foot had tho 
sanction of hie times, and was daily done In tho Council of Oonstanoo itself. 
Yet Ills enemies, who were numerous bodi in Bohemia and in die oounoil, 
managed the procedure againet him so artfully and Bucoessfully that, in vlo« 
lation of die nublio faidi, he was oast into prison i and when he would not, 
aooording to die oounoiVs order, ooafess himsolf guilty, ho was adjudged a 
herotlo, and burned alive, on the 6th day of July, 1416. Full of laith and 
the love of God, he sustained this punishment with admirable oonstanoy. 
The same unhappy fate was borne with the same pious fortitude and oou- 
stonoy by Jerome of Prague, die oompanion of Jolm Hubs, who had come to 
Oonstanoo to support and aid his friend. Ho yidded at first through fear 
of death to die mandates of tho council, and ronounood those opinions 
wliioh the oounoil had oondoinnod in him $ but being rotainod still in xirison, 
he resumed ooorage, again avowed those opinions, and was, tlieroforo, qoiu> 
mitted to the flames on die SOtli of May, 1416. 

Before Hubs end Jerome wore condemned by die oounoil, John Wyoliifo, 
wlio was oonsidored, and not altogether without reason, astlioir teaolior, Imd 
been pi’onounood infamous, and oondoinnod by a dooroo of tho fadiors. P'or 
on die fourth day of May, 1416, the counwl doolorod a nunibor of opinions 
oxtraoted from Iiis ivritings to he abominable ; and ordwod all his books 
to be d^tioyed, and hie bones to bo biumod. Not long after, on tho 14Ui 
of June, tliey passed the famous dooroo that Uio saorod aux>por Hhould bo 
adminiaterod to the huty under one kind of broad only, forbidding com- 
munion under both kinds. For in ilio preceding your, 1414, JuoobollUH 
(James) of Mies, iuouinbent of St, Hidiaers oliuroh at Prague, by tiio insti- 
gation. of a Parisian doctor, Peter of Dresden, had begun to oolohrato tho 
communion under hotli Idnds, at Piugue ; which example many otlior 
<murohe8 followed. The subject being brought bofoiu die oouJioil by ono of 
tho Bohemian bishops, it oonsidored a remedy to bo req,uirod ovon for this 
lioresy. By diis decree at Oonstanoo, tho communion of tlio laity under 
one kind obtained tha force and authority of law in tho Roman oliuroli. 

In saino year, the oounoil placed among exoorablo on*orH, or liorosies, 
an opinion of Jeon Petit, a Parisian theologian, tiiat tyrants might bo lawfully 
slam by any private person. Tlie iiorty howevor, from whom this opinion 
oame was not named, beoauso lio was supiiortod by vory powerful pati-ons. 
John duke of Bui-gundy employed asanssina, in tho year U07, to iiuirdov 
iiouis duke of Orleans. A gi’oat contest now arose, and l^otit, an eloquent 
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and ingenious man) pleaded tlio canoe of John of Burgundy at Paris j and in 
order to justify liie oonduot lie maintained that it is no sin to destroy a 
tyrant) without a trial of liis oauee) hy force or fraud, or in any other manner, 
niul oven if tlie persons doing it are bound to him by an oatli or covenant. 
By a tyrant, however, Petit did not understand the sovereign of a narion, 
but a powerful citiaeu, wlio abused Ids resources to the rain of his king and 
oountry. The university of Paris passed a stem and severe sentence upon 
tile author of so dangerous on opinion. The ooimcil, after seTerol consulta- 
tions, struck at the onimon, witliout naming its author. The newpcnUfi, 
however, Martin V, from fear of tlie Burgundian powor, would not ratify 
oven tills mild sentonoo. 

After thoHQ and some otlier tranairntLonB tlie coimoU proceeded a70wedly 
to the subject of a i-eformation of the ohurcli, in Its ><head and members,” as 
the language of tliat age woe. X^or oU Europe saw the need of such a lefor- 
ination, aud most ardently wished &r it. Nor did the ooundl deny that 
ohiolly for tliis important object it had been called together. But the oa^nals 
and principal men of the llomish court, for whose interest it was, espeoially, 
that the disorders of tlio ohuich slionld ro- 
inoln untouched, craftily urged and hniught 
iiio majority to beliovo tliat a bnsliieBs of 
such magnitude could not be managed nd- 
vantagooualy, until after the election of a 
now pontiff. The new hood of the churcli, 
however, Martin V, abused his poiver to 
(dude tlu) (loslgn of refomation ; and mani- 
fested by ills commands and ocUots tliat he 
did not wish the oliurcli to be niugcd and 
restored to a sound state. Inc ootmoil, 
nooordlngly, after dcjliberating three yeoi's 
and six months, broke up ou tlie 22nd of 
April, 1418, leoviug the matter unaoooxn- 
plishod, and putting off that r^oimarion, 
which all good men dovoutlY wished, to a 
council whioli should bo oauod flvo years 
aflorwavds. 

MartuiV, being odmonisliod on the sub- 
ject, after a long dolny anpointed Uiis other 
oouncil to bo ncld at Poviu} and after- 
wards removed it to Siena, and lastly to 
iirdo. But at its very eommencomen^ on 
the 2l8fc Pobriiary, 1401, ho died } and was 
fluooQodod, in the month of March, Ga- 
briel Oomiolmieri, a Venetian, and bishop 
of Slona, who took the name of Eu^enius 
IV. lie sanotionod all that Martin liaa 
deorood about holding the council at Bdloj 
luid aooordiiigly it oommoncod on the 28rd a piwwjt w mj» maiwi.* o» Offw™, 141» 
of July, 1481, under the presidonoy of Car- . „ 

diiiftl Jxilian, as reprwontativo of Jbojjontiff^ Two o^ecte 
iissh " * - ' • - ^ ‘ 

UlQ 

OonHlftiioo. Now that the head, namely the sovereign pontiff, and oU 
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the members of the ohnrch, that is the bishops, pi^eats, and monks, were 
ill A very unBouncl state no one doubted* But when tlie fathers, by the 
very form of tJio council, by ite mode and order of proceeding, end by 
its first decrees, showed an intention of performing in earnest what was 
expected of thorn, Eugenius IV became uneasy for a corrupt ohuroh under 
such physioianfl, and twice attempted to dissolve the council. This the 
fathers most firmly resisted j and they showed by the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Constance, and ^ other arguments, that the council was superior 
in authority to a poutiit. This first contest between the pontiff and the 
oounoil was brouglit to a close in the montlv of November, 1488 j for the 
pontiff silenHy gave up the point, and in tlie montli of December, by letters 
sent from Borne, gave tlie oounoil his ai»probation. 

After tliis the oounoil prosecuted witli energy the business upon whldi 
it had entered. The legates of the Bomon pontin wero now admitted | but 
not until tiiey hod pronused under oath to obey the decrees of the council, 
and partioularly tlio decrees of the Council of Constanoo, assorting the do- 
minion aud jurisdiotioii of oounoils over Uio pontiffs. Theso very deoreos of 
Constance, so odious to tiic pontiifs, were renewed in n public mooting of the 
fathers on tlie 26th of Juno, 1484. Aud on U\e Otli of Juno, 1485, onnatCB, 
as tiiey were oollod, were abolished, tho pontifical legates in vain opposing It. 
On the 26tli of Karoh, 1480, a profession of faith was road, intonuod for tho 
pope himself on the day of Ills olootlon. Tho number of cardinals was reduood 
to twenty-fouvj oxiiS. expeotativea, resorvations, and provisions wore abolishod. 

Other tilings coming on litdo Agreeable to tlio pontiff, Eugenius oon- 
olnded that tms very audaciouB ana troublosomo oounoil must either bo 
removed into Italy or bo curbed by anotlier oounoil in opposition to it. 
Therefore, when those fathers doorood, on May Tth, 1487, that on account 
of the Greelca the oounoil aliould be held eiihor at B&lo, or Avignon, or in 
. some city of Savoy, the pontiff, on tho conli'ary, by his legates, decided that 
the council should be held hi Italy. Noithor i)ai'ty would revoke its decision. 
Hence a violent oonfiiot, from this timo onward, cxislod botivcon tho pontiff 
and tho oounoil. Ou the 26th of July, 1487, tho oouucil ovdorod tlio poutlll' 
to appear before them at B^e, and give aooount of his oonduot. Tho 
ponun, on the otlier hand, dissolvoil the oouucil, and appointed nnothor at 
Ferrara. But tho fatliors, with the approbation of tho emperor, tho king 
of France, and other princes, continued tliolr doUbovationB at Bftlo s and on 
the 28th of Soptember of tlio sumo yoar pronounooil the pontiff contnmn- 
oious for not obeying tlio decree of a council. 

On tho lOtli of January of the next year, 1488, Eugonins IV, in person, 
opened the oounoil which be had summoned to meet at Fermra; and in tho 
second session of it exoommunioated tho fathers assembled at Bale. Tlio 
chief business of this oounoil was to lusgoiiato a uuion botwoon tho Creoles 
and Latins. The Greek oinporor himself, Joannes Palieologus, tho patriarch 
of Constantinople, Joseph, and tlio prinolpal tboologianB and bishoiw of tho 
nation, hod como personally to Itc^, in order to faoilitato tlio buccohb of this 
important nogotiotion. For the Gfreeks, now reduood to extremities by tluj 
Turks, indulMd the hopo thot if their disagreomonts witli Uio Roman pontiff 
wero removed the Latins would afford them succour. The businoHs pro- 
ceeded tardily, and with little success at Ferrara; but afterwards rather 
better at Florence. For Euffenius in tho beginning of tho year 1480, on 
aooount of the pestilence at Femva, had ordered the oounoil to remove to 
Florence. The fathers at Biilo, provoked by those and other acts of Rugeniufl, 
ptoceoded on the 26th of June, 1489, to uoprivo him of tlio pontillontoj bub 
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tillia bold m’ooedui ’0 of theirs wa not approved by the liingfs and prinoes of 
Europe. jSugeniiiSi on tlio 4th of September) by a veiy severe bull anathe- 
matised tlie Bosiliau fathoi's and veaoinded all their sots. Despising these 
thundorS) on the X7th of Senteniberi 1489) tliey oleoted a new pontiff Ama- 
deuS} duko of Saroyt who tlien led a retired life at Ripailla on the Leman 
Lake (Lako of Geneva). He assumed the name of Felix V. 

Thus the lanientablo sahism, 'whl<dx had been extinguiehed after so much 
labour and toil at Constance, returned with new and greater misfortunes. 
For there were not only two poutlffe mutually eondomning each other, but 
likewise, what was worse, two opposh^ oounoila, that of Bgle and that of 
X^lorenoo. The greater jiarb of tno ohnroh, indeed, ndliored to Eugenius ; 
but most of the universities, and partaonlarly the first among them, i^at of 
I'ari^AB well as some kingdoms and x}rovinoe8, ohose to rollow Felix V. 
The Gounoil of B^e oontlnued to deliberate and to pass Iuavs and deoroes till 
the year 1448, nofcwitlistandiug all the opposition of Eugenius and his adher- 
ents. And although tlio fatliers sex)nratod in that year, they nevertheless 
publicly doolarod tliat the oounoil ^vas not at an end, but would assemble again 
at a proper time, oitlior at Bale, or Lyons, or Lausanne. The Counoil of 
I'lorenee woa ehiofly oooupled in sottliog the disputes between the Latins and 
the Greeks* This groat business was oomiultted to aeleoted indlvlduala of 
boUi parties. The principal one on the part of the Greeks was Bessation, a 
very learned man, who was afterwords admitted into tlie order of oardinals 
in tlie Homan oUuroh. This man, being gained by the favours bestowed on 
him by the x^ontiff, exerted his Induenoe, mul the pontiff emj^oyed rewards, 
throats, and proiuisos to mdnoo tho other Groelcs to aooodo to the poposed 
terms of uooominodation, and to aoknowledgo tlmt tiio Holy Spirit proceeded 
also from the Sou, tliat departed souls undergo a purgation by nre before 
they are admitted to tho vision of God, that bread whi^ is witnout leaven 
may bo used in tho sacred supper, and lastly, wlmt was most important of 
all, tliat tho Roman pontiff is the head and tlio judge of the ohuroh universal. 
One of tho Grooks, Mark of Eplieaus, oould not be persuaded, by entreaties 
or by bribes, to give his osaoiit. After all, this poaoo, which was extorted 
by various artifloos, was not atablo. For the Greeks, on returning to Oon- 
etautlno]}lo, stated to tlioir lollQw-oitl'4ens Uiat ovorythliig had been oarried 
at Floieuoo by fraud, and tliey resumed their hostUity. Tho Oounoil of 
Florence itsoli put an end to its doliberatione on tlio Z6tb of April, 1^2. 
There wore also nogotiatiouB in this oounoil for bringing tlie Armeniane, 
and tho Jacobites, but ospooially the Abysstnians, into union with the Romish 
oiiurcli { wluoh were attended with t^ie same result ns those respeoting the 
Greeks. 

Tho niithov of this new pontifioal soliism, Eugonlns IV, died in tho 
month of Ifobruavy, 1447, and was suooeoded iu tlio month of Mai'rfi hy 
Hiohulas V, who was xiroviously Tommaso Parontuoolli of Sarzam^ bishop 
of Bologna, a man of learning himself and a gi’eat x^atron of learning, aod 
Ukowiso moderate in loinxior and disposed for iioaoo, Under him, by means 
of llio pevsevoring labours and efforts of tho kings and prinoes of Europe, 
ospooially of tlio king of Franoo, tranquillity was restored to tlio Iiatiii 
ohuroh. For Folix v, on tho Otli of April, 1449, himself resigned the 
Huxiremnoy of tho ohuroh, and retired to his lormor qulot at Biixiille j and^e 
BnsiUau lathorH, being oasombled on the 10th of .^ril at Lausanne, ratiued 
his voluntary abdioation, and by a solemn dooi’oo lureoted the whole ohu^i 
to obey Hloliolas only. On tho 18th of June Bioliolas promulgated thia 
Xmoilloation j and, at tho same time, oonffrnied by hia sanction the nets and 
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deoreea of tlie Counoil of BaJo. TliiaNidioloa wna particularly diatiiiffuishocl 
for Ms love of Utcmture and the ai'tSf which ho laudably oxortod liimaelf 
to advance and enoouraga in Italy, cspeoiollY by moans of the Greeks that 
came from Confitautinopla. He died on the ^tl\ of Karcht 1465, urlucipally 
from grief, oooasioned oy the captui^ of CoustantinoMo by tlio Turks, o 
At tills date Milman oloaea Ins a|dendid work on Thb Sifttorff Latin 
Ohfiitimity, It will be profitable to quote his aiuiiming up or tlio point 
reached by Hloholas V, ei£^t and a li&lf oentunea after Gregory the Groat.a 


MILMAN ON KIOHOLAS 7 AND THB FALL OF CONaXANTINOFLD 

The pontldcate of Nichcloa V is the culminating point of liutin Chria- 
tionify. The papal power indeed hod long reached its zenitli. From Inno- 
cent in to Boniiaoe VIII it had begun its decline. But Latin Christianity 
was alike the religion of tlie popes and of the councils which oontostod their 
supremacy. It was os yet no more tlion a sacerdotal strife whether the pope 
Should maintain an irresponsible autooraoy, or be limited and oontrollou by 
an ubiquitous, ariatooratio senate. The most ardent reformoi's looked no 
furtlier tlian to strengthen tlie hiorai'chy. The prelates wore determined to 
emanoipato themselvra from tlie usurpations of tlio pope, as to idieir olootions, 
their arbitrary taxation by Homo, we undermining of their authority by 
peipetuol appeals j but they bad no notion of relaxing in the least tlio 
eooIealaBtlcat domination. It woa not tliat Chiisteudom might govern itself, 
but that themselves might have a more equal share in Sio government. 
They were as jealously attached oa the ^pc to ti\e creed of IaiSv Christian' 
ity. The council, not the pope, bumeu Jolin Huss. Their ooncossionH to 
the Bohemians wore extorted from their fears, not gnwitod by their Uborallty. 
The Vulgote was their Bible, tlie Latin service flieir exclusive liturgy, tlio 
Canon Law their oodo of jurisprudence. 

Latin Olmstianlty Inm yet to discharge some part of its mission. It had 
to eMighten the Avorld with letters, to adorn it with arts, It had hospitably to 
receive (a sift fatal in the end to its own dominion) and to promulgalo to 
monkiua the poets, historians, pliilosophers of Groeoo. It liait to break down 
ite own Idols, the achoolnien, and sulitituto a new idolatry, that of olaiwicttl 
literatUTO. It had to perfect Christian art. Already Christian aroliitootnro 
had aoliieved aome oi its wonders. The venerable Xiatoran and St. Paul's 
without the Walls, the old St. Peter’s, St. Mark’s at Voiiioo and Pisa, Stras- 
burg and Cologne, Hhoiras and Bouses, York and Lluooln, stood in thou* 
majesty. Christian painting, and even Christian soulptiiro, wore to rise to 
their untranaoBiided exooUonoe. 

The ohoioe of Nicholas V was one of such singular folioiiy for his time 
that it cannot be wondered if his admirers looked on it as ovorrulod liy tlio 
Holy Spirit. Who would have thought in Floroiioo," so said Nioliolna to 
his biographer Yesp&siano, 4 ”that a priest wlio rang tlio bells sliould beoomo 
supreme pontiff ?’ Yet it seems to have boon a happy aooidont. In 
Niohcuas V, m three short yeoi’s, the xmpo had booomo again a groat Italian 
potenmte. The pilgrims carried back througliont Europe accounts of tlio 
resuscitated majesty of the Roman pontificato, tho unsulUod porsonal cUgnity 
ot the pope, the re-enthronement of religion in tlio sploiulia odillcos, whioli 
were either building or under restoration. Nicliolas V was to boliold, as it 
were, the final act of homage to the popedom, from tho majesty of tlio empire, 
416 was to be the last pontiff wlio ^YaH to orowi at Romo tho jmnoofwor of 
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CliarlGiiiagLie j Fredfiriolt III tlw kefc cmiioi'oj who was so to receive his 
orowii from the bauds of the nope. 

Now ottine that event wliioli, liowever fowseon by the few wiser proplietio 
spirits, burst on Europe and on Christendom ivitli the stunning and appi- 
ling off out of absolute Buddeimeaa— the talcing of Constantinople by the 
Turks. On no two Eiiroponn luiuds did this diflaster work with more pro- 
found or more absorbing terror than on Pope Niolmlas Y and iSneos Sylvius 
CEnea Silvio l*iQOolomini;j nor could anyone allege moi'o sound reasons for 
Uiat terror tluiii tlio pope and the Idsliop of Siena. Ti^o oould estimate 
bolter than ^iluoae, from his intimate knowledge of all the countries of 
Eiu’oi)©, of Italy, Ooriuany, France, England, the extent of the danger wMoh 
impondod ovor fclio Latin world? Never since Its earlier outburst might 
Moliammedanism seem so likely to subjugate if not to swallow up distracted 
nnd (lisunitod Christondoni, as under me Turks. By sea and land they 
wore equally formidable. If Ohristondom ^ould resist, on what frontier? 
All woro monaood, all in dnugor. What oity, what kingdom, would Arrest 
tUo iloruo, tlio porpotual invasion? ITrom tins period througliout the afiairs 
of Gormony (at Fi'aiikfort ho jiroached a orusaue) to the end of hia legatine 
|iowor, of Ids cardiualato, of liis pupa^, of his life, this wae the one absorb- 
ing thought, one passion, of ^Ciioas Sylvius. The immediate advance of the 
viotoriouB Muiiammud through Hungary, Holmatia, to tiie border, the centre 
of Italy, was atopiicd by a single fortress, Belgrade; by a preaoher, John 
Capistrano ; by a hero, Jolm Hunyady« But it was not till, above a century 
later, when Don John of Austria, at Lopanto by sea, and John Sohie^, 
boforo Vienna, *by laud, brolco tiio spell of Mohammedan conquest, that 
Europo or Clirlatendoin might repels in seonrity. 

The death of Nioholos V was hastened, it was said, by the taking of Con- 
atantluoplo. Grlof, sliame, fear, worked on a constitution broken by the 

S ent. But Nioholns V foroeaw not that in remote futurity tho peAoeful, not 
le woi'liko, oousoquouoQS of tho fall of Constantinople would be most fatal 
to tho popodom — that what was the glory of Nioholns Y would become 
among the foremost ooviaea of tho min of meditnval religion ; that it would idd 
in shaking to Ulq base and iu severing forever tlio majostio unity of Latin 
Christianity. 

l^ioliolus V aspired to make Italy tho doinioile, Borne the capital, of 
letters and arts. No sooner was Nioliolas pope than he applied himself to 
tho foundation of tho V aUcan library. Five tiiousond volumes wore speedily 
oollootod. Tho wondering boosted tliat no sucli library hod existed 
sluoo tlio days of tho Ptolemies. 

I'Jio soholai'H of Italy fiookod to Homo, oaoh to rooeivo his tusk from the 
gonorous pope, who rewarded their labours with oinple payment. He 
soomod dotormiiied to oiirioli tho West with all that survivoa of Gxe(to 
Utoraturo. ^I'ho fall of Oonstantinopl©, long threatened, had been preceded 
by tho immigration of nmny loomed Greeks. France, Germany, even Eng- 
land, tho Jly«iiiitino Empire, Greece, hod been ransooked by industrious 
ftgontH for oopios of all llio Greek authors. No bronoli of letters was ivith- 
out its intorprotors. 

To Nioliolas Y, Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, miunly owes her age 
(»C loavniug, os well as its fatal eouaoquonoe to Home and to Lotin Chris- 
tianity, whioli in his honest ardour ho would bo tho lost to forosoo. It was 
the splendid vision of Nioholns Y that this revival of letters, wliioli in oeiv 
tain oirolOB liouumo aliuost a now reli^on, would not be tlie bond-slave but 
tiio hnudmaid or willing minister oi tho old. Latin Christianity was to 
ii.vr.^Yoii. vni.St 
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array itself in all the spoils of tlie ancient world, and so maintain (tliero was 
nothing of policy in Mb Uiought) her dominion over the mind of man. Rut 
Rome under Nioholas V was not to be the centre of letters alone; she was 
also to resume lier ionic os tlie oontro of art, more especially of arcliiteotural 
mognifioenoe. Rome wt^.to he again as of old the law-givor of civilisation; 
pilgrims from all parts of the world, curiosity, for businoaa, or from 

region, were to how down before tbe oon> 
fesBcd. supremacy of her splendid works. 

The pope was to he a groat Hovereign 
prim», but above the soveroigu prince lie 
was to bo the successor of St. Peter. Romo 
was to bo at once Cie strong oitadel, and 
the noblest sanctuary in ilio world, un- 
assailable by her enemies both without and 
wii^n from her fortifications; ooinniaiid- 
ing Cio world to awe by the unrivalled 
majosty of her ohurolios. The Jubilee liad 
poured enormous wealth into Uio tvensurv 
of tiio pope ; his ordinary revenues, both 
from the papal territory and from Ohriaton- 
dom at large, began to flow in willi peace 
and with the revival of his autliority. That 
wealth was all expended with the most lib- 
eral magnifloenoe. Already hod it dawJied 
upon the mind of Kidliolas V timt the 
cathedi'al of the oliief of the apostles ought 
to rival, or to Burpass, all the clmrohos in 
Ohiistoudoni in vastnoss and majcHty. It 
was to bo entirely rebuilt from its founda- 
tbne. J uliuB IX and Loo X did but aoeom- 
plish the design of Nicholas IC. 

lima in Nicholas Y olosed one groat ago 
of Uio papacy. In Nicholas tlie sovereign 
Italian prince and tlio pontiff mot in soroim 
and amicable dignity; lio liad no iompia- 
tion to found a priiiooly family . 1 lut betoro 
long tim })ontiu was to ho lost in tlic sov- 
oroi^i princo. Nor was it loss ovidoiit 
that tlie exolusivo dominion of Latin Christianity was drawing to a close, 
though iioaiiy a century might ola]»e before the final seocssion of 'routonic 
Oliristiauity, and tlie great permanent division of Ohiistendoni. lOaoh huo- 
cessive pontifleate might seem detezminod to advanoo, to luistoii tliiit still 
slow but inevitable revolution; the aadaoious nepotism of Sixtus IV, the 
wiokednesses of Alexander VI, which defy palliation; tlio wars of Julius 11, 
with the hoary pope at the head of ferocious armies; the poUtioal inirigues 
and disasters of Clement VII. t 
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Nicholas’ sucoessor, Alfonso Roigia (Borja), a Spaniard, whoso poulilloiil 
name was Galixtus III, performod uotliiug gvoat or BpleiKlid, if no account 
bo taken of his anxiety to urge Chi^tiaii priiioos upon a war against the 
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Turks. Ho died iu tk© year 1468. Huoli more celebrated was bia suo- 
cesBor* ^ueas Sylviua Piooolomini, losbop of SienS} who ascended the papal 
throne iu 1468) nud took tlie name of Pius II) a man of superior genius, and 
renowned botli for iiis aoliievemeuts and for his various writings and publioa* 
tions. 

Yet posterity would have acoountod him a much greater man, if he 
hud not boon guilty of gross iiieonsistenoy. Por after strenuously main- 
taining the rights of councils against the pontiffs, uid boldly defending the 
cause of the Oounoil of Bole against Bugenius IV, upon being made pontiff, 
he apostatised fi'om himself; and Januar]r 18lh, 1460, denied that a oounoil 
is supoi'ior to a pontiff, and severely imohibited appeals to oouncils ; and in 
the yoar 1461 obtaiued from X^ouis lQ,king of Primes, the abrogation of the 
pramnatio sanotion, which was favourable to oouncils ; and nnally, Apiil 
^6tli, 14CS, ho expressed a public disappi'ovol of all tiiat lie had liunaelf 
written in favour of tlie Oouucil of Bale, aud dooreed that Pius II was to be 
heard ivnd olioyed, hut that Ai^neaa Sylvius was to be condemned. A 
short time oflor making tliis deolaratdon he fell ill and died iu the montli of 
July, 1404. 

Paul II, previously Pietro Barho, a Venetian, who was raised to tiie chair 
of St. I’otor in 1404, and died in 1471, performed some acts not unworthy of 
oununondation, at loast uaeoiding to the views of Uiat age ; but ho also did 
iiiiuiy iliiuga that are acoreely ©xousablo, if tliey are so at all, among the 
least Important of which is tiiat he made a jubilee year oomo once in every 
twonly-nvo years, In 1470. Heiioe his reputation with posterity liaa remoinaa 
ciiuivoiud. 

The Bubsequeut pontiffs, Sixtus IV, previously Proaoesoo Albeseols 
della liovoro, who died in 148^ and Innocent VIII, ^ provioud.y Giovanni 
Daitiala Cibo, a Genoese, who died in 1492, were of the middle Kind* being 
disilngiiisliod os popes neitlier for great virtues nor for great faults. Kaoh, 
fearing for Italy tu\d for all Burone, isom tlie power of the Turks, both 
prepared hiinselt for a war upon tnoni end very earnestly urged one on 
thu Icings of Europe. But oaoli met witli such obstaedes os disappointed 
an object so dear to his lusavt. Kothiug else was done by them with muoli 
prolousion In true greatness. 

The poiitiAcal sorios of this oentury is closed by Alexander VI, a Spaniard, 
whoso true name wiih llodrigo Borgia. He may not imiiroperly be otdled the 
Nero of pontiffs. For Uio viUaiuioB, enmes, and enormities recorded of this 
man arc so many and so great as to make it seem olear that he was destitute, 
we will not say of all religion, but oven of deoouov aud shame. Among tlie 
things charged upon him, tliougli soiuo may bo false and others overstated, 
by his enemies, yet so many remain which ore placed beyond all dispute as 
fire auliioient to roudor the moinory of Alexander execrable in the view 
of all who liavo even u moderate shiu'c of vh’tuo. A largo w't of Ills crimes, 
however, originated from his excessive partiality for liis chudren; for he liad 
four sons by a oonoubino, among whom was Wio notorious Cesaro Borgia, 
infumons for his enormous vices, oiid iikowiso one daughter uemod Luoimiej 
•and ho was iutoiit solely on bringing forward and eiu'iohing tJiese, without 
regarding honesty, reason, or religion.® 

> Sou Hvimtovl,« 04 a»». 147S. Innoaont Yin hiuMtvod so ahauiefully before bo mounted 
tUft lloiulHli throno that ho had bIxIooji |llo«Ithn(vto olilldron to moke provtalon foi^ Yot <m me 
•nanol ihvono ho plnyod tlio soalot against tlio Gorjnmifi, whom ho aoousod of mamo, m h^ bun 
t^umwia d&idemutes affacUbvai oto., and olso against the Hussites, whom ho woil*ulgh oxtonnl- 
■iiutod. 
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ALlSXAKDKll VI, THE DOKGIA 

The great object of Alexander tlirougli hie whole life was to gratify his 
inolinabion for pleasure, his ambition, and hie love of ease. "Whon at length 
ho had attained to the aupreiue spiritual di|^iity, he seemed also to have 
I'eached tlie summit of happiness. Spite of his advanced years, tlie exulta- 
tion he felt seemed daily to impart to him a new life. No painful thought was 
permitted to disturb iiia repose for a single night. His only care was to 
seize on all means that might aid him to increase his power, and advance tho 
wealth and dignity of his sons ; on no other subjoot did ho ever seriously 
bestow a thought. This one consideration was at the base of nil his political 
alliances, and of tlioae relations by wliioli the events of the world wore at 
that time so powei’fuUy influenced. How tho pope would proceed, in regard 
to tlie marriages, endowments, aud advance of his children, became a question 
affecting the polltlos of all Europe. 

The son of Alexander, Offisar Botgin, followed close on tho footsteps of 
Riario. He began from the same point, and his flrst imdortalcing was to 
drive widow of Riario from Iinola and Eorli. He pressed forward to the 
completion of his designs with the most daring oontompt of oonsoquencos ; 
what Riario had only approaolied, or attempted, Cicsar Borgia oarriocl 
forward to its utmost results. Let us take a rapid glance at the moans by 
whioli his purposes were accomplished. 

The ecoleuasticol states Imd hitherto been divided by tho factions of Uie 
Guelfa and .Ghibellines, the flrst represented in Rome by the family of 
Or^ni, the second by tlie house of Oofonna. The popes had usually taken 
part widi one or tho other of those factions. Sixtus iV had done so, and liia 
example was followed by Alexander and Ids son, who at flrst aitaohud thcin- 
solves to the Guolf, or Orsini party. This alliance enabled them very soon 
to gain the mastery of all their onumios. Tlioy drovo t)ie houso of Sforza 
from Fesaro, that of Malatostn from Rimini, tmu tho family of Maufrodi from 
Faeuza. They seized on those po\vorful, well-fortiflod oitius, and tlius oom- 
monoed the foundation of an extensive loitlship. But no sooner liad they 
attained this point, no sooner had they frood thenisolves from their uncmiCH, 
than they turned every effort agaiust tlielr friends. And it was in thin that 
the practice of tho Borgius differed from that of their predooussors, wlio had 
ever remained flmily attached to the party they had chosen ; Oiusar, on tho con- 
trary, attacked his own oonfedoTatGH, wii^ut hesitation or scruple. U'lie diiko 
of Urbino, from whom ho had frequency received important aid, was involvud, 
as ill a network, by tho maohiuaUonB of Omsar, and witli diiliouLly navod liia 
life, a persecuted fugitive in his own dominions. YitoUi, Baglloni, aud olhor 
chiefs of the Orsini faction, resolved to show him that at least they word oiipri- 
bio of resistance. But Ctesar Borgia, deoUring that it is pormitted to betray 
tlioae who are the masters of all treasons,” decoyed iliom into hin KiiitrcH with 
profoundly calculated cruelty, and mercilessly deprived them of life, j laving 
tiiUH destroyed botli poi'ties, ho stopped into their place, gatlicruil the inferior 
nobility, who liad been their adherents, around him, and look tlnmi into Iiis 
pay; tlie temtories ho had seized on were held in subjeotiun by force of 
terror aud cruelty. 

Tho briglitost hopes of Alexander wore Urns loaliaod — tho nobles of tluv 
land wore annihilated, and his house about to found a groat hereditary 
dominion in Italy. But he had already begun to acquire practical expo- 
rionoe of the evil which passions, oi’oused and unbridled, arc capable of 
Xiroduodng. \Vith no relnuvo or favourite would Oiosar Borgia onduro the 
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partioipution of his power, His owa brother etood in his W(vy ; Ceesar 
caused him to ‘be murdered and tlirowa iuto the Tiber. His brother-in- 
law was osBoilod and slabbed, by hi^ orders, on tlie steps of his p^ace. 
The wounded man was nursed by bis wife and sister, latter preparing 
Ills food witli her own bands to secure him fit)m poison ; tbo pope set a 
guard upon tlio bouse to protect his son-in-law from his son. Cmsar 
liiughod these precautions to scorn. ** What oaunot be done at noonday,” 
said he, “ may be brought about in the evening.” When ^e prince was on 
the point of reoovcry, he burst into his oliamber, drove out the wife and sis- 
ter, called in the common executioner, caused bis unfortunate l^other- 
in-law to be strangled. Towards his father, wliose life and station he valued 
only ns means to hia own ag^undisemen^ ho displayed not the slightest 
respeot or feeling. He slew Pei'oto, Alexander’s favourite, while the un- 
liappy man clung to liia patron for protection, and was wrapped within the 
pontideal mantle. The blood of the m^urite flowed over the face of tlie pope. 

For A covtain time the city of the apostles, and the whole state of the church, 
were in the hands of Gtesar Borgia. He is described as possessing neat per- 
sonal beauty, and was so strong that in a buU-fi^ht he would striKO off the 
head of tlio animal at a single blowj of liberal spmt, and not without oertnin 
foatni’cs of greatness, but given up to Jiis passions, and deeply stained with 
blood. How did Romo tremble at his name 1 Csesnr required g(dd, and 
possessed onemios } every night wore tho corpses of murdered men found in 
the stvecls, yet none dared move ; for who but might fear that hia own turn 
would bo iiQxt? Those whom violence could not roaoh were taken off by 
poison. There was but one place on oarBi where such deeds were poasible 
«>-that, namely, wlioi'o unlimited temporal power was united to tho mghest 
apirituol autliority, whei'O the laws, civil ana ecolesiostioal, wore held in one 
and the some hand. Tliis place was oooupied by Ctesar Borgia. Hven 
depiAvity may liave its porfeotion. Tiic kindred of the popes have often 
disiinguiHliod themselves in tlie career of evil, but none attained to the emi- 
nonoo of Ctosar Borgia. Ho may bo cnlled a virtuoso in crime. Was it not 
in t)io first and most essential tendencies of Christianity to render suob a 
power impossiblo ? And yet, ChrisUftnity itsdf, and the very position of 
tlio supiuino head of tlio cnui'oli, wore luado subserylent to its existence. 

There needed, then, no advent of a Luther, to piuvo to tho world that 
these things wore in direct opposition to Uie spirit of Christianity* Even at 
that time men complainod tliat tho pope was proparlng the way for anti- 
olirist, iind labouring for tho interest of Satan rather than for the kingdom 
of Cod.f 

Witliont tracing tho details of Alexander’s life, let us pass to its lost scene. 
Oil tlio morning of tlio 12th of August I60d.(at a tims whsn men looked for the 
proclamation of Ocosor as king of Romagna, and tho division of the temporal 
and Bijiritual iiowor) the poiie suddenly ** fell ill” ; so did Oaasor Borgia.^ Every 
one knows tho story of tlio supper giYim to tho ten oordinola in the villa, and 
tho fatal exchange of the poisoned flock. This jactuxesquo tsle is almrat 
cortainly a fiction.^ An attempt to di^troy ton oordiuals at once is inoonceiv- 
able I it would bo easier to believe Cardinal Custellesi’s saBorfeion that he was to 
ImvQ boon tho victim, os Ins aic^iicss at the time is couflrmod fh)m an independent 
Houroo. Bub his ohoraotoi dees nob staml high, and tho symptoms of bis disorder, 
as described by himself, differ totally frmn Alexander’s, which were thoss of an 
ordinary Roman fovor. The progress of the pope’s mfllady may be minutely 

> [Von UftnkV liowevoT, boUevea tliat AUxftndor Y1 vm potaoued.] 
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fcraoed in the diary of Buroardus and the deapatohos of tho Ferroreso envoy. 
He expired on the evening of the 18feh of Angnst, duly provided with all the 
needfhl sttoramenta of the ohuroh. From hia own point of view his life probably 
appeared fortunate and alorioua ; but the viciaBitude of liunian offairH is ever 
dramatically illustrated by death of a pope. Ere the corpse was oold tho 
pontihoal apartinente were pillaged by the satelUtes of Oosear Borgia ; at tho 
fuueral a brawl between priests and soldiers left it exposed in the body of tbo 
ohuroh; when placed before the altar, iia shocking decomposition oonfirmed the 
surmise of poison ; flziaUy, stripped of its oerementB and wrapped in an old 
carpet, it was forced, with blows and jeers, into a narrow coffin, and flung into 
an obscure vault. The remains were snbkquently transferred to the Spanish 
cliurch of St. Mary of Monsorrat, where they lepose at this day. 

JSitimatis Akxandvi' VT 

Alexander has become a myth, and his "acts" are in some respects almost 
as legendary as those of the primitive saints and martyrs. Tlio peculiar odium 
attodiod to hia memory rests partly on tho charge of uiocst, of which ho must 
bo aoc[uitted; partly on that of secret poisouiug, whioh is at least nob 
established; partly on tlie confusion between his acts and Ctesav Borgia’s. 
Hearly everything actually criminal in his pontifloate is Biib8oq.nent to tbo 
propondemnoe of tbo latter. Profligate alike m public and private life, ho was 
no malignant tyrant— affoble, familiar, easy, ne justly took credit for his 
moderation towards notorious malaontents and hia indif&renoe to poiuonal 
injuries. These virtues, however, as well as his family affection, woin merely 
constitutional with him, os tho many beneficial acts of his administration \vuro 
rather prompted by a sense of policy than n bb}\bo of duty. His ability as a ruler 
is evinoed by the tranquillity lie maintained in Borne, his o/lbotual provision 
against deai'th, tho regular disdioi^ of finanoinl obligations, tho onorgotio 
prosecution of usehtl public works As a statesman ho ranks high in tho 
second class. He woe too destitute of morality to have tbo least insight ini o 
the tendencies of his times ; but from tho point of view of political expodiimcy, 
hia policy was eminently sagacious and adroit. He oannot bo accused of pro^Mir- 
ing the misfortunes of Italy, but ho did not disdain to profit h}' tliom. His 
licentiousness and contempt of ccclesiaBtical docoruins oro partly palliutod by 
tho oiroumstaneea of his initiation into tho ohuroh. He was untrained to tlio 
ecclosioslicsl profesBion, never felt himself a priest, and was wholly mgai'dlosH of 
the church's interest as such. In this I'cspect ho is almost unique among tho 
suooessors of St. Peter. *iycro ooutroyersics regulated by mason riiLlior than by 
convenience, tho parties to this would chango sides — ^Alexander’s acousors would 
become bis advocates, and his advocates his accusciB. Tho eburoh in tier socirot 
heart must rate him the lowest of hor ohoico ; tho world must fool that Im deserves 
mnoh better of it than many much better popos.*^ 

In recent times Frederick Baron Corvo ‘ and Dr. Gftrnett,^^ among others, 
have tended to pass a less condemuatoi^ verdict u])on Aloxandor than that pro- 
nounced by most critics in the past. Br. Garnett aftor liis dofeneo is compollud, 
however, to admit thot Alexander was " unrostiuined by moral sornpIcH, or by 
any spiritual conception of religion.’* Hoiiry 0. Lea ^ is ovon more sovom ; ho 
says that " if tho diary of Infessiira^ is suspect on account of hia partisaiwliip, that 
of Buiohard is unimpeachable, and liia plaoid recital of tho ovonts jiassing undor 
Ilia eye prasenbs to iia a society too depraved to tako shame at its own wiclccdiicsH." 
John Addington Symonde* is quite as emphatic." Ho says : " Carnal smisnality was 
the bosetting vice of this pope throughout his lile.” Aloxaiiduv’a volatimis 
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to Vanozzfl. Oatanei and to Ginlia I'ameae are deolnted to have been freely 
acknowledged. Indeed, tlieae two women are spoken of as sultanas who ruled 
tlie pope and ooiinived at what was virtually a liareni said to have been 
maintoinod in the Vatican." 


juiiiua II 

A pope follo\ved who mode it hie object to assume a position in direct 
Qoutrost with that of the Borgiaa ; but who pursued the same end, though he 
took different, and from that very olrcmnstanoe Haoceesful, means foi* hie 
pui'j^ose. Julius 11 (IdOS-lSlS a.d.) enjoyed 
the lucaloulable advantc^e of dndiug oppor- 
tunity for promoting die interests of his 
family by uenoeable means ; lie obtained for 
his kindrou tlie inheritance of Urblno. This 
done, he could devote himflelf, undisturbed by 
the importunities of his kindred, to the grati- 
fiontion of that innate love for war and oon- 
q.neBt whloli was indeed the ruling passion 
of his life. To this ho was invited by the 
oiroumstancos of the times, and the oon- 
Koiousness of his eminent ^sltion; but his 
efforts wore all for the ohnrmi — for the bene- 
fit of the papal see. Other popes had laboured 
to pvoQuve ^H'luclpaUUsa for thetv eons oe their 
nephews j it w^ia the ambition of Julius to 
extend the dominions of the church* Ho 
must, Uierefora, bo regarded os the founder 
of the paiMvl states. 

He found the whole territory in exti’smo 
confusions all who Imd oaonpod by flight 
from the hand of Orosar had rotuvnod — tiie 
( Irsini, the Golouna, the Vitelli and Bi^lioui, 

Varani, Malatosta, and Montofoltri — overy- 
Avheve tliroughout the whole land Avore toe 
difforont paitios in movement ; murderous 
oontosts took place in the very Boi'go of Borne. 

I’opo Julius has been oompaved withtlio Kop- 
liino of Virgil, when rising from the waves, 
with poaco-iiiHpiriiig oouiitonaiioe ho Inishos a PnxAu or tub Bixtbrnw CanTt/nr 
their fltonriH to repose. By prudoiioe and 

good inanagoinent ho disombarroased himself even of Ctesar Borgia, whoso 
nasties lie seized and of whoso dnkedom he also gained possession. The 
loHBor bttVouK he kept in order with the more facility from the measures to 
this offeot that had noon taken by Oiosar, but ho was wvroful not to give them 
Huoh cardinals for loadew as miglit awulceii the ancient spirit of insubordina- 
tion by (imbltlouH ontorpriao. The moro poworfnl nobles, who refused him 
obodicnee, Im attaoked without further ooremony, His aocesaiou to the papal 
throiio Hufilood to roduco Baglioiii (who had again made himself master of 
Uorngia) within the limits of duo subordination. Nor could Bontivoglio offer 
offcotuftl roaiativnoo when required to resign that sumptuous palace wluoh he 
had orootod in Bologna, and whereon he had too hastily inscribed the well- 
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kncmii eulogy of liia own good fortune; of tine Ivo saw himself deprived in 
his old age. The two powerful cities of Ponigia and Bologna wore time 
subjected to the immediate autliority of tlie pontidoal throne. 

!uut witli all this, Julius was yet far from having aooomplisliod tlie end he 
liad proposed to himself. The coasts of Uio papal states were in groat part 
occupied by tlie Venetiftiis ; they wore by no moans disposed to yield pos- 
session of wem freely, and the pope was greatly their inferior in military 
power. He could not oouceol from hiinaelF that his attnolcing tliom would 
bo tlie signal for a oommotiou throughout Kurope. Should ho venturo to 
risk this? 

Old os Julius now was, worn by the many vioissitudes of good and evil 
fortune oxpcrlenoed through a long life ; by the fatigues of war and exilo, and 
most of nil by tlio consequences of intomporanco and licentious excess, ho yet 
knew not what fear or irresolution meant; in the oxti'omity of ago, ho still 
I’etoiiied that grand oharaoteristio of manhood, an indomitablo spirit. Ho felt 
little respect for the prinoes of his time, and believed himself capable of master- 
ing them all. He took the deld, in person, and having stormed Mirandola, 
he pressed iuto the olty aoroas tlie frosen diiolies and tlirougli tlie broach ; tho 
most disastrous reverses could not sliake his purpose, but rather soemod to 
waken new resoiiroes within liim. He was aocordingly siiocossful ; not only 
were his own baronies rescued from.' ilve Venetians, hut in. tho fierce contest 
that ensued he at length mode himself master of Parma, Piaoonza, and oven 
Heggio, thus laying the foundation of a power such as no pope liad over 
possessed before him. h'rom Piacenza to Terrooina tlie whme fair region 
admitted his authority. 


FKKyALEITClS OF 8EOOLABI8M IK THE OIIITAOII 

It was on inevitable oonsequenoo that the whole body of tlie liioiuroliy 
should bo inth\enoed by the oluvractor and tendoncios of its ohiof, that 
all should lend their best aid to tlie xiromotiou of Ins purposes, and bo them- 
selves carried forwai'd by tho impulse tlms given. Not only the sunroino 
dignity of the pontiff, but all otlior ofhoos of tlio clniroh, >yoro rogardod as 
mere secular property. Tho pope uomlnatod oaidinnls from no bolter mo- 
tive than personal favour, the gratidoatiou of somo xiotontivto, or ovon, and 
this was no unfroquent occurrence, for actual x>ayinont of money 1 Could 
there be any rational expectation iliat men so ax>pointod would fulOl their 
spiritual duties ? One of tlio most iinportruit oiTicos of tho eliuroh, tliu Pen- 
itenziarin, was bestowed by Sixtus I v on ono of his iiepliows. This ollleo 
held a large porUozi of tho power of granting cUBpeiiKations ; its x>riviicgea 
were still furtlier extended by the pope, nncl in a bull issuod for the oxxnujHs 
purpose of oondrming them, he deolaros all who shall prosnmo to doubt 
tlie rectitude of such measures, to bo a ” stiff-neokod people luul oliildroii of 
malice.’* It followed as a matter of oourso tliat tho nex>iiew oonsiderod Ills 
oflioo as a bonofice, tho proceeds of which he was eiititlod to iuoroaso to tho 
utmost extent possible. 

A lai'ge amount of worldly power was at this timo conferred in most 
instances, top^etlier with the bishoprics; tliey wore hold more or less us shio- 
cures according to the dogroo of influence or court favour poHSCHsed i)y the 
recipient or his family. Tho Uouuvn curia thought only of how it might 
host derive advantage from tho viioivucioH and prcsonUitioiiH ; Aloxanuor 
extorted double annates or first-fruits, and levied double, nay tri])lo tithes; 
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Llisi’O rorartiiiod fow tluuga that had not beoome matter of pnrohaae. The 
taxes of tho papal eliaucory rose liigher from day to day, aad the comptroller, 
whose duty it wtvs to proveut all ab\i808 in tliat department, most cominonh» 
lefoiTod the revision of tho imposts to those very men who had fixed their 
amount. S’or evoiy indulgonoe obtained from the dotary’a office, n stipulated 
Bum was imidj nearly all tho disputes occurring at thie period between the 
several states of Kuropo and tlie Roman oourt arose out of these exactions, 
•which tho curia sought by ovory possible means to increase, while the ijcojile 
of all oountrlca na ssoolously sti'ove to restrain Uiem. 

Vrinoiides suoh us tlioso necossai'ily acted on oil ranks affieoted by tho 
eystom bused on them, from tlio liiuliost to the lowest. Many eoclesiastics 
wove found wady to mwunao their bislioprio 8 { hut they retained tlie greater 
part of the revoiiucs, and not unfi'equentfy the presentation to the benefices 
dupeudunt on tlioiii also. Evon tho laws lorbidding the son of a clergyman 
to procure induction to tho living of lus father, and enacting that no eoolesi- 
ustio should dispose of his office l>y will, wore continually evaded; for as all 
could obtain porinission to appoint whomsoover lie might clioose as his oood' 

t 'ulor, provided he were liborul of Ids money, so tlie heueficea of tlie church 
iccaiiiu ill a inuiuicr hereditary. It followed of necessity that tlio perform- 
ftiioo of ooolosiustloaL duties ^7ns grievously neglected. In tliis rapid sketch, 
wu ooiillmi ourselvoB to remarks made by oonseientious prelates of tlie Roman 
court itHolf. 

In all places incompetent pevaons wore intrusted with the performonoe of 
clorical duties; tlioy wero appointed without scrutiny or sdeotion. The 
inomnbonta of bonofiues wore princdiiaUy interested in finding suhstitates at 
tho lowest possible cost, thus tho mondioant friars wore froouentlv chosen as 
mrUoulavly auitablo lii this I'espeot. These men occupied tne bisnoprics un* 
clor tlio title Q>i'OYiouuly unheard of in that soiiso) or suffragans ; tbe oiu'es 
they hold in Uio onpuoiiy of vioain. Already were tlie mendicant orders in 
lioBSuasion of extraordinary privileges, and these had been yet further ex- 
toiidod by Sixtus IV, who was himself a Ermioisomi, Tlioy had tho riglit of 
coufoBsiiig pciiitoiiLs, adniinisloring tho I<ord*B Supper, and bestowing extreme 
uiieiioii, ns also that of burying within tlio prooinots, and even in the habit 
of tho oi'dor. All these privilegos coufoi'red importance ns irell as jprofit, 
and tho iiioiidicaut friars eiijoyod them in tlieir utmost plenitude ; the pope 
cvoii tlireiitoiiod tho diHoboclionb scoular olergy, or others, who should molest 
tho ordora, moro particularly as rogtirdod bequests, with tlio loss of tlieir 
I'OHpeoiivc olIleuH. 

I.'liu udmuiiatratlou of pariHhes as well as tluit of bishopnos being now 
LU liut luiuda of tho mciuUoaut ordei^ it is manifest tliat they must have 
poswiBBod oiioriuoUB influouoe. Tho higher offioos and moro important dimi- 
tioH wevo luonoiKiUftcd, together with their rovonuoB, by tho groat famuioa 
anti tlieir dependants, Hharml only with tlie fiivoiirltoB of oourta and of tlie 
curia 5 ilio uotunl tUsohavgo of tho voriowi duties was confided to thomeiidi- 
oiint friars who woro uphold by tlio ixipos. They took active part also in. 
tho Hulo of iniiiilgonooH, to whioh so unusual an extension was given at that 
Uino, Aloxivndov VI being the firat to doolaxe offiohilly tliat they wore oai>a- 
hlo of ruloasing souls from purgatory, liut Uio orders also had fallen into 
tlio oxtroiiio of AvorUUinoHs. Wliat intrigues wore sot on foot among them 
for Homu’ing the lilghcr appointmontsl what eagomoss was displayed at eloo- 
tioiis to bo rid of a rival, or of a voter boliovfld unfovourablol The latter 
woro sent out of tlio -way iw jirottohers or as inspectors of romcto pnridies; 
against tho fornier, they did not soruplo to employ tlio sword, or tlio dagger, 
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and Yoaxiy \ver6 destroyed by poison. Meanwhile tho comforts men sock 
from religion booame mere matter of sale j the moiidioiuit friai’s, oinployod 
at miserably low wages, caught eagerly at all coiitiugont moans of malciug 
profit. 

While the populace had sunk into almost lieatliou supoi'stition, and 
expected tlieir salvation from mere ooreinonial obsorvaucest but half under- 
stood, the higher classes were manifesting opinions of a tondenoy idtogothor 
auti-religious. How profoundly astonisliad must Luther have boon, on visit- 
ing Italy in his youbhl At the very moment when the sacrifice of tliu .mass 
was completed, did the priests utter blasphemous words in denial of its 
reality I It was even considered characteristic of good society, in Rome, to 
call the principles of Clu'lstiauity in question. “ One x>asBos,” says V, Ant. 
Bandiiio,fa “no longer for a man of emtivatiou, unless one mit forth lieteio- 
dox opinions regarding tlie Chriatitm faith.** At court, uio ordinances of 
the CatlioUo ohuvcli, and of passages fioin Holy Soripture, wore made sub- 
jects of jest — the mysteries of the faith hod boooiue matter of derision. 

We thus see how all is onohtnned and oonnoctod — how one uvont oiiUs 
forth another. The pretensions of tmiiporal priuues to ooclesiastical power 
awoken a secular ambition in the popes, the coritiption and doolino of ruli- 
gioua institutions elicit tlie development of a now intoUeotnal ioiiduney, till 
at length the very foundations of tho faitli bocomo shakon in tlio publio 
opinion./ 
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